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R-34 in a Test Flight as Photographed from an Enelish | 
ae Airplane 3,000 Feet in the Air 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR | 


Officially it has surpassed the performance. of every é 
‘competitor. i | : | 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


| AERIAL FREIGHTER and a 
a on TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE Ge 
' The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- _ 


tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend: . 
ability which they have held since 1009, , re 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 
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Plodding slowly up the harbor under a lowering 
sky, which spat frequent dashes of rain, with a 
fleet of small craft on her flanks and astern, and 
flying boats buzzing ahead, behind and over her, 
the transport Zeppelin brought home Friday after- 
noon, June 27, the crews of the Navy's NC planes, 
six of whom were the first men in history to cross 
the Atlantic by the air route. 

The rain dampened but could not quench the 
enthusiasm which had been stored up for the hour 
of their arrival. It cut down the air fleet, which 
it had been promised would greet the returning 
travelers, from a possible thirty-five planes and 
two dirigibles to ten planes, five of which made 


viol) for the American F 
/919 


-/- NC Fliers Warmly Greeted at Home 


Sor ae All Report to Washington and Return 
sr lying Club Dinner 


of his lips when, on the pier, he received from 
Admiral James H. Glennon, speaking as Secretary 
Daniels’s representative, the Nation’s congratula- 
tions and thanks. A few minutes later, over- 
whelmed by handclasps and words of appreciation, 
he turned aside long enough to say to newspaper 
men: 

“ Well, I went over in a seaplane and came back 
in a Zeppelin. That’s some round trip.” And, 
becoming serious, he added: 

“T regret that of the three planes that started 
only one arrived in England. Although we have 
had’a wonderful reception abroad, I now realize 
that. the real reception is just beginning. Now, I 
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There was one submarine chaser which had no 
place in the formation, but which focussed the eyes 
of the flyers from the moment she came into view. 
This was the Herreshoff, easily the center of senti- 
mental interest of the whole celebration, because 
it bore the wives of six of the aviators and the 
children of two of them. It had set out from the 
Navy dock at 96th Street and the North River at 
noon and cireled in the channel until the silver, 
cloud-like bulk of the C-4 against the somber sky 
revealed that the Zeppelin was approaching. 
Aboard the Herreshoff were the wives of Com- 
mander John H. Towers and H. C. Richardson, 
Lieut. Commanders Read and P. N. L. Bellinger, 


Photo Underwood & Underwood. 


Commanders and crews of the American NC planes, one of which, the NC-4, made the first trans-Atlantic flight, greeted in Washington by Secretary of 


the Navy Josephus Daniels 


Seated, left to right: Secretary Daniels and Assistant Secretary Franklin D. Roosevelt, with (directly behind them) Lieut. Commander Albert Cushing 


only a brief stay over the harbor before being 
forced to return to their hangars, and one 
“blimp.” It denied the observers, massed on 
points of vantage ashore, the pleasure of more 
than the haziest glimpse of the ship’s great bulk, 
as it slid, ghost-like, through the mist to Pier 4 at 
Hoboken. 


Welcome Touches Fliers 


Nevertheless, all circumstances considered, it 
was a real welcome, which made up in heartiness 
what it lacked in volume. And the home-coming 
flyers were touched by it. 

Lieut.-Commander A. C. Read, captain and navi- 
gator of the NC-4, the flying boat which flew every 
inch of the way from Rockaway Point to Ply- 
mouth, England, is a man of impassive face and 
marked self-control; but there was a slight quiver 


Read of the NC-4 and Commander John H. Towers 


must go and see the best woman in the world; and 


as to my future plans, they will depend on the © 


United States Navy and Mrs. Read.” 
Sighted Through Mist 


Adverse weather conditions held the Zeppelin 
down to slow speed, and it was nearly noon when 
she was seen dimly through the mist off Rockaway. 
The big Navy dirigible, C-4, was serving then as 
her escort, having left its hangar at Rockaway 
Naval Air Station at 11.30. She picked up the 
Zeppelin a few miles to the eastward. 

Before the transport was out of sight at Rock- 
away, five flying boats from the station had put 
out to augment the guard of honor up the bay, 


and a little later the cloud of torpedo-boat destroy- 
ers and submarine chasers detailed from the fleet ~ 


we do the home-comers honor had formed about the 
ship. : 


Lieuts. James L. Breese, Jr., and Walter Hinton, 
with little Miss Margaret Richardson, aged eight, 
and Miss Frances Georges Breese, aged three. 
They and the wives of other officers of the flying 
boats’ crews were the Navy’s guests. Lieut. B. A. 
Mount, aide for aviation of the 3d Naval District 
had charge of arrangements. 


Wives Heedless of Rain 


Rain was falling when word reached the cabin, 
where the party was huddled for protection, that 
the Zeppelin soon should be sighted. Mrs. Read 
was first on deck. Regardless of the effects on a 
smart new feather hat and dainty brown shoes, she 
found a place in the lee of the pilot house, as eager 
and happy as a girl at her first party. 

““T never was so excited,” she declared. 

Mrs. Breese, who had followed her out, echoed 

(Continued on page 16) 
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American System of Aircraft Employment 


The three diagrams which are shown on the op- 
posite page give graphically the system employed 
by the Air Service, A. H. F., in the employment 
of its aircraft forces in aerial operations. 

The top diagram represents a 
vertical section of the air as it 
would appear to one able to see 
every part of aviation on a good 
day during our operations of Sep- 
tember, October and November, 
1918. 

The notch in the horizontal line 
indicates the trench or dividing line 
between hostile territory, which is 
on the right of the vertical line pro- 
jected up above it, and friendly 
territory, which is on the left. On 
the ground the opposing infantries 
face each other on the trench lines. 

Our 75 mm. and 155 mm. short 
artillery is shown with its average 
range of 5000 yd. into the enemy’s 
territory. This is the artillery with 
which the Divisions of troops were 
eyuipped. The 155 long artillery, 
assigned to the Army Corps, shot 
upward of 12,000 yd. into the 
enemy’s lines, whereas the Army 
artillery shot 25,000 yd. or more 
into the enemy’s lines. 


Anti-Aircraft Guns 


The anti-aircraft machine guns 
are shown close to the troops, and 
the anti-aireraft artillery 1mmedi- 
ately behind them. The heights at 
which the various aircraft operate 
are indicated in meters. All of the 
observation planes, liaison, com- 
mand, adjustment of artillery, and - 
attack airplanes operate immediate- 
ly in conjunction with the troops, 
while the low-flying pursuit planes, 
the medium altitude pursuit bar- 
rage, and the upper pursuit bar- 
rage protect these in their work. 
The special pursuit details, acting 
at great altitude, practically as high 
as they can get, work directly 
against the enemy’s reconnaissance 
machines. Our own Army recon- 
naissance, acting up to 20,000 ft., habitually 
went thirty or forty miles into the enemy’s terri- 
tory. The Army’s surveillance machines kept 
eruising over the front to report from their own 
position, by wireless, whatever they could see, so 
that it could be immediately attacked by our avia- 
tion elements. The pursuit and day bombardment 
elements, shown to the right of the diagram to- 
gether, indicate the independent or strategical 
aviation, which acts by itself directly against the 
enemy aviation and his ground troops. 
this class of aviation that the greatest development 
may be expected in the future, as it will be able 
to attack not only enemy air forces, but enemy 
ground troops and enemy naval formations. 


Offensive Night Aviation 


The middle diagram represents a cross section 
of an offensive operation at night. The various 
objectives were divided into three classes. First 
were the permanent targets such as railway sta- 
tions, bridges and munition plants. The second 
class were the fugitive targets, which. included 


troop concentrations, convoys on roads, railway 


trains in movement and troops on the march. 

The last class of targets, the semi-permanent, 
were troops in bivouac, dumps of all kinds, am- 
munition depots, truck parks and semi-permanent 
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Tactics Used by the Army Air Service 
at the Front During the Great War 


By Brigadier General William Mitchell 


river crossings. To attack these objectives we 


projected two kinds of night bombardment air- 
planes, namely, those carrying light weights, which 
could go very rapidly and maneuver well close to 


Brig. Gen. Wm. Mitchell, Chief of Training and Operations Group 
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the ground, and those carrying very heavy weights, 
which could be used to attack objects difficult to 
destroy. 
To pick up and report enemy fugitive targets 
, quickly, the night surveillance ships 
were used, and, in order to neutral- 
ize the enemy’s anti-aircraft and 
searchlights, direct attack was pro- 
jected on these so as to throw them — 
into confusion while our bombard- 
ment airplanes crossed these dan- 
gerous areas. Their airdromes 
were attacked by bombs and ma- 
chine guns so as to destroy as much 
of their aviation as possible. 

The light bombardment airplanes 
were equipped with six or eight 
guns, and the same bombardment 
appliances as were carried by day 
bombardment airplanes. The heavy 
night bombardment airplanes had 
additional gun defenses to the rear. 

The objectives which were pro- 
tected by anti-aireraft guns or 
searchlights were attacked by night 
pursuit planes. The surveillance 
airplanes were required to be ex- 
ceptionally fast, and the type that 
probably would be best adapted for 
this work would be threee place 
equipped with powerful radio. 


Defensive Night Aviation 


The lowest diagram indicates the 
employment of air forces and 
ground aids for defensive night 
aviation. The German night bom- 
bardment had become so effective 
during 1917 and 1918 that effective 
methods had to be adopted: to stop 
it. : 
American arrangements contem- 
plated listening posts near the line; 
behind these, the zone:in which anti- 
aircraft artillery worked; behind 
this, groups of searchlights fixed in 
position; behind these, pursuit pa- 
trols constantly in the air, and be- 
hind, these, again, a group of mobile 
searchlights might move along the 
roads at great speed to protect spe- 
cifie areas being attacked, a reserve of pursuit air- 
planes, and balloon barrages, i. e., a curtain of 
wires raised by balloons around specific objects that. 
it was desired to protect. 

The method of operations was this: The listen~ 
ing post would hear a hostile airplane approach; 
it would “alert” the pursuit patrol which was as- 
signed to the area in its vicinity by means of sig- 
nals, and it would communicate its information to. 
the anti-aircraft artillery, searchlights and air- 
dromes. As soon as the direction of the hostile 
airplane was determined, information again would 
be sent to the pursuit patrols, anti-aircraft artil- 
lery and searchlights. As the hostile airplane 
crossed the line it would be taken under fire by the 
anti-aireraft artillery. The pursuit patrol would 
dive in that direction. As soon as the airplane 
had passed through the zone of the anti-aircraft 
artillery, it would be picked up by the searchlights. 
and held in their beams while the pursuit patrol 
dived squarely into the ship. 

This method of defense had just begun to work 
toward the end of our operations. Now that the - 
war is over and officers who have seen active 
service in the air have an oportunity to give these 
problems study, a complete development of this, 
employment will be made. 
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The World’s Airplanes and Seaplanes 


The Le Pere Fighter—Model C-11 


Group 2, No. 3.—The Le Pere Fighter— 
Model C-11 


The Le Pére fighter was designed by Captain G. 
Lepére, of the French air service, and is one of 
' the most successful planes developed during the 
war. It is equipped with a Liberty “12” motor, 
and was designed for production in the United 
States. It was intended for use as a fighter or 
reconnaissance plane, and recent tests of per- 
formance and endurance show that it is well 
adapted for these requirements. The machine ex- 
hibits excellent fiying qualities with ready response 
to the controls. All stunt manceuvers can be read- 


MAIN DIMENSIONS 
Span, 41 ft. 714 in. 
Overall length, 25 ft. 34g in. 
Overall height, 9 ft. 7 in. (standing on ground). 
Stagger, 2415/16 in. 
Gap, 605% in. 
Area of upper plane, 206.8 sq. ft. 
Area of lower plane, 208.6 sq. ft. 
Angle of incidence (both planes), 1 degree. 
Area of stabilizer, 17 sq. ft. 
Area of elevator, 33.4 sq. ft. 
Area of vertical fin, 3.4 sq. ft. 
Area of rudder, 13.1 sq. ft. 
Area of ailerons (both planes), 64.4 sq. ft. 
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STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


The wings of the Lepére fighter possess neither 
sweep-back nor dihedral. They are of conven- 
tional construction, the spars are of routed “I” 
section braced by the usual struts and wires. These 
wings are heavier than the average for a plane 
of this type, but they possess considerably more 


Roar cs Fig. 1. 


ily performed, and the overhead radiator installa- 
tion affords excellent vision; in fact, most pilots 
who have flown this ship comment on these excel- 
lent qualities. 


POWER PLANT 


Liberty 12-cylinder “ V ” type. 

400 horse-power at 1700 r.p.m. 

Weight, dry, 825 lbs. 

Capacity of main fuel tank, 36 gals. 
Capacity of reserve fuel tank, 3744 gals. 
Capacity of oil tank, 54 gals. 

Vacuum feed for fuel tanks. 


Fig. 2. Side View of the Le Pere Two-Seater 


MAIN WEIGHTS 
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Rear View of the Le Pere Two-Seater Fighter 


| strength. The interplane struts are made of lam- 


inated spruce, and are unique inasmuch as they 
eliminate the usual incidence wires. These struts 
have the disadvantage of extra weight, but reduce 
the head resistance and have the advantage of 
simplicity. The center section struts are of sim- 
ilar type, but go down through the fuselage and 
rest on the heavy beams which connect through the 
spars of the lower wing. : 

The ailerons are connected by a streamline steel 
tube, and are controlled by means of steel tubes 
that run through the lower wing. The fuselage is 


(Continued on page 18) 
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News of the Army and Navy Air Services 


An Astonishing Statement 
(Prom War Department News Bureau.) 

The War Department authorizes publication of 
the following information on the service plane 
resources of the Air Service (see editorial on page 
‘S) & 
On March 1, 1916, the total resources in planes 
of the Aviation Section, Signal: Corps, was 13 air- 
planes, 4 hydroplanes, and one flying-boat. 

On March 19, 1916, the first aero squadron went 
into Mexico with eight Curtiss JN-3 planes; a 
type now inferior to the primary training plane. 
After being in there two months, four more planes 
were shipped to them. 

At the present time there are on hand in the 
United States 1,240 battle planes in serviceable 
condition; enough to make approximately 50 
squadrons. Besides these there are in storage 862 
battle planes that could be put into commission 
almost immediately. 

The advanced training plane, of the type now 
used for forest patrol, could if necessary be used 
as an observation plane. Of these there are 653 
in commission at the fields, and 156 in storage. 
A total of 52 squadrons of training planes could 
be assembled. 

The resources of the Air Service in planes are 
as follows: 
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There are in the United States today 1,394 flying 
officers. This number includes flying officers on 
Staff duty, etc. 

SouTHERN DEPARTMENT 
Information on the number of planes available 


in the Southern Department is given herewith. 


This, however, is not an accurate indication of 
strength immediately available, due to the fact that 
while there are sufficient planes and pilots for the 
planes, there is not sufficient enlisted personnel to 
take care of them without transfer from other 
branches of the service or recall of men furloughed 
to the reserve. 

There are on duty now about 73 men with a 


' squadron of ten planes and two or three other 


squadrons are being organized at various points in 
the Southern Department. 

Following is a table of planes available, by types 
and fields, in the Southern Department, showing 
a total of 788 classed as active planes and 878 
obsolescent. The 788 would be available for im- 
mediate use, and 878 could be used in addition if 
necessary. 


Must Be Fit to Fly 


The medical requirements which must be met 
by every candidate for a license as a pilot, 
navigator or engineer of aircraft engaged in pub- 
lie service, agreed upon by the International 
Aeronautical Convention, have been made public. 

Isaac H. Jones and James B. Stanford signed 
the requirements on behalf of the United States; 


Major Howard F. Wehrle, A. S. A. 


Major Howard F. Wehrle entered the Curtiss 
School at Newport News, Va., April 2, 1916, and 
was a student of Steve MacGordon and Victor 
Carlstrom. He entered the federal service as First 
Lieutenant July 6, 1916, at Fort Monroe, Va., and 
was sent to Mineola, L. I. He stayed there four- 
teen months, and during that time was very active 


- In construction work. He erected buildings and 
leased land for Aviation purposes, and was made 


Captain in the Reserve Corps, April 14, 1917. 


Major Wehrle went to Kelly Field in Septem- 
ber, 1917, to train recruits and get advanced fly- 
ing training. Then he went to Fort Worth, 
Texas. He was adjutant of the American Head- 
quarters in Fort Worth, and later was liaison 
officer while the R. F. C. was in Texas. He then 
became Commandant of the School of Aerial Gun- 
nery, Taliaferro Field, where the first class of 
American cadets were graduated from an Ameri- 
can gunnery school. Went over seas with Hand- 
ley Page Training Department Station, No. 1, 
Headquarters, Touquiere Airdome, Chichester, 
Sussex, England. He has had 600 hours in the air. 


Great Britain was represented by Martin Flack 
and A. P. Bowdler; France by George Cuillain and 
Jules Levaire; Italy by Lieut. Col. Guideni, on 
behalf of di Nola and Mattoli, and Japan by K. 
Miura. 

The medical requirements are designed to safe- 
guard aerial navigation by preventing men who 
are physically or mentally disqualified from ob- 
taining licenses to fly. They were worked out on 
behalf of the Aeronautical Commission of the 
Peace Conference by a technical sub-committee, in 
connection with the International Aeronautical 
Convention, which met in Paris in April. 


Any state may increase the severity of the tests, 


The text follows: 


“1. Every candidate before obtaining a license 
as a pilot, navigator or engineer of aircraft en- 


but none can reduce it. 


gaged in public transport will present himself for 
examination by specially qualified men (flight 
surgeons) appointed by or acting under the 
authority of the contracting state. 


Good Character Necessary 


“92. Medical supervision, both for the selection 
and the maintenance of efficiency, shall be based 
upon the followimg requirements of mental and 
physical fitness: 

“(a) Good family and personal history, with 
particular reference to nervous stability. Absence 
of any mental, moral or physical defect which will 
interfere with flying efficiency. 

“(b) Minimum age for pilots and. navigators 
engaged in public transport shall be nineteen (19) 

ears. 

- “(e) General surgical examination: The aero- 
naut must neither suffer from any wound, injury 
or operation, nor possess any abnormality, con- 
genital or otherwise, which will interfere with the 
efficient and safe handling of aircraft. 

“(d) General medical examination: The aero- 
naut must not suffer from any disease or disability 
which renders him liable suddenly to become in- 
competent in the management of aircraft. He 
must possess heart, lungs, kidneys and nervous 
system capable of withstanding the effects of 
altitude and also the effects of prolonged flight. 

“(e) Hye examination: The aeronaut must pos- 


‘sess a degree of visual acuity compatible with the 


efficient performance of his duties. No pilot or 
navigator shall have more than two (2) dioptres 
of latent hypermetropia; muscle balance must be 
good and commensurate with refraction. He must 
have a good field of vision in each eye, and must 
possess normal ¢olor perception. 


Hearing Must Be Good 


“(f) Har examination: The middle ear-must be 
healthy. The aeronaut must possess a degree of 
auditory acuity compatible with the efficient per- 
formance of his duties. 

“(e¢) The vestibular mechanism must be intact 
and neither unduly hypersensitive nor hyposensi- 
tive. 

“(h) Nose and throat examination: The aero- 
naut must possess free nasal air entry on either 
side, and not suffer from serious acute or chronic 
affections of the upper respiratory tract. 

“3. Hach contracting state shall for the present 
fix its own methods of examination until the details 
of tests and the minimal standard of requirements 
have been finally settled by the authorized medical 
representative of the I. C. A. N. 

“4, The successful candidate will receive a ~ 
medical certificate of acceptance, which must be 
produced before the license can be issued. 


Test Every Six Months 


“5. In order to insure maintenance of efficiency, 
every aeronaut shall be re-examined periodically, 
at least every six months, and the findings attached 
to his original record. In case of illness or ac- 
cident, also, an aeronaut shall be re-examined and 
pronounced fit before resuming aerial duties. The 
date and result of each re-examination shall be 
recorded on the aéronaut’s flying certificate. _ 

“6. No aeronaut who, before the date of the 
present convention, has given proof of his flying 
ability shall so long as he retains such ability be 
necessarily disqualified because he fails to fulfill 
all of the above requirements. 

“7, Hach contracting state may raise the condi- 
tions set forth above as it deems fit, but these 
minimal requirements shall be maintained inter- 
nationally.” 


L. D. GARDNER. . .President and Editor 


W. D. MOFFAT....... Vice-President 
We Toa SEAMAING ton ae De Treasurer 


H. M. WILLIAMS. . 


. . General Manager 


A Very Misleading Statement 


GAIN the War Department is giving out statements regarding 
the airplane equipment of this country which can be and have 
been misconstrued by those who know nothing about the 

essential differences of the types of airplanes. Newspapers have stated 
‘‘ that should an emergency arise to-day there would be available for 
instant duty—as soon as the fliers could be put down at the hangars 
a total of 1,240 ‘ battle planes ’ or enough for fifty squadrons. These 


would give a greater concentration of air strength than was used by f 


the American forces in the St. Mihiel drive, and that engagement 
still is cited as the peak of air offensives.’’ 


A more careful perusal of the official statement indicates the 
following startling situation regarding the air defence of this country. 
To-day, we have twenty-seven Spads or enough for only one pursuit 
squadron. Two-thirds of a ‘‘ Service ’’ Squadron could be assembled 
with Le Peres. As for bombing squadrons we have in commission 
four Handey Pages or enough for one-sixth of a bombing squadron. 
And yet the War Department proudly announces that ‘‘ at: the present 
time there are on hand in the United States 1,240 battle planes in 
a serviceable condition; enough to make approximately 50 squad- 
rons.”’ 


This statement is so open to misinterpretation that those who 
believe that the United States today is defenseless in the air should 
protest that the public be not further misled by the misnomer ‘‘ bat- 
tle planes.’’ If the Navy were to give out a statement that it had 
fifty fighting units available for instant service and that these units 
were composed of 97 per cent scout ships with the three per cent rep- 
resenting the battle ships, cruisers, destroyers and all other naval 
craft, the situation would parallel the present statement of the War 
Department. 

In this issue, there is published three diagrams of American avi- 
ation employment and the clearest of all lessons to be drawn from them 
is the necessity of ‘‘ balance ’’ in the various types of squadrons used 
in aerial warfare. Against an enemy equipped with the latest pur- 
suit types of battleplanes the fifty squadrons of D. H.-4s would be 
wiped out so fast that the whole nation would shudder. 


Of these D. H.-4’s, Captain E. V. Rickenbacker in his book 
‘“ Fighting the Flying Cireus’’ says: ‘‘ From every side Fokkers 
were piquing upon the clumsy Liberty machines which, with their 
criminally constructed fuel tanks, offered so easy a target to the 
incendiary bullets of the enemy that their unfortunate pilots called 
this boasted achievement of our Aviation Department their ‘ flaming 
coffins.’ During that one brief fight over Grand Pre, I saw three of 
these crude machines go down in flames, an American pilot and an 
American gunner in each ‘ flaming coffin’ dying this frightful and 
needless death.’’ 


The public has confidence in the future of aviation and is willing 
to believe in the great possibilities of the Air Service, but the War 
Department publicity on aviation during the war was at times so 
astonishingly misleading that statements regarding the availability of 
aircraft for service are not generally given credence. It is to be 


hoped that no more of this kind of publicity will be given out and 


that when the War Department uses the term ‘‘ battle plane ’’ it 
will not do so to cover up the shocking condition that the Air Service 
now finds itself in for fighting planes. * 
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Mr. Grey’s Explanation 

It is with great pleasure that we print the reply of Charles Grey 
of The Aeroplane to an editorial in the AircrarT JOURNAL criticizing 
his warning to British Transatlantic aviators regarding sabotage in 
case they came to the United States. His explanation of his attitude 


is so fair and sportsmanlike that his numerous friends in this country 


will be glad, as we are, to know that once more a misunderstanding 
has been cleared up. For our part, our admiration for Charles Grey, 
which has always been strong, has been increased greatly by, his 
splendid reply: 
June 12, 1919. 
The Editor, Aircrarr JOURNAL, 
22 Hast Seventeenth Street, New York. 


Dear Sir: 


I note with much interest in your issue of May 24 some rather trenchant 
remarks on a note of mine in The Aeroplane warning trans-Atlantic com- 
petitors against “Sabotage” on your side of the Atlantic. 


In your attack you say that I evidently do not know much about condi- 
tions in the United States nor American sporting characteristics. You also 
suggest that the article is intended to afford some excuse for the failure of 
the English contestants to make good. Further you suggest that what you are 
pleased to call my “ show of ill-temper” is due to the fact that the American 
Navy was about to make its attempt while English commercial concerns were 
striving for a 50,000 dollar prize. Also you state that I. W. W. propaganda 
has found fertile soil in piqued minds and that the alleged success of U. S. 
constructors and pilots has caused what you describe as “ this flow of venom.” 


Will you permit me to explain to your readers that there is no venom in 
the article and that there was no pique in my mind when I wrote it. It was 
a perfectly plain straight warning against what was likely to happen. When- 
ever there is big money at stake there is also danger of “sabotage.” We know 
just as much about doping horses in this country to stop them from winning 
races, as you do in the States. “Sabotage” is a French expression, which 
indicates that “sabotage” is known even among our gallant Allies the French, 
but it is by no means a speciality of the French people. I have known cases 
of “sabotage” on aeroplanes in this @untry, when men have disliked their 
officers, and when men in a firm’s employ have had money on that firm’s 
machines in sporting events. I have known “sabotage” in France, when 
there has been competition for Government orders between French and British 
constructors during the war, and I have known “sabotage” between one 


‘ French constructor and another in sporting events before the war. 


And, unless you have got what we in England eall a “ Non-Conformist | 
Conscience” pretty badly developed, you are not going to pretend that 
“sabotage” and doping has not been known in America in connection with 
sporting events whether horse racing or motor racing, so why should you try 
and pretend that “sabotage” in an aeroplane event is unthinkable? 


How little personal feeling there was in my article you may judge from 
what you have probably read in The Aeroplane since then about the defeat 
of the Atlantic by the American Navy, and I should like to take this op- 
portunity of congratulating all concerned with American aviation on having 
given us a fair and square licking at the game at which we fancied ourselves 
most. 

Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES GREY, 
Editor, The Aeroplane. 


Postal Mail 


r NHE criticism of the safety of the postal mail service because of 
the burning of a mail pouch en route from New York to Chi- 
cago containing valuable vouchers is to be considered in the 

light of another attack on the Postmaster General. So long as mail 
is transported by trains, ships and airplanes, there are going to be 
wrecks and destruction of mail.. The fact that thirty-five mail cars 
have been destroyed this year by fire as against one airplane pouch 
indicates that every form of transportation has its dangers. 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics 


Metal Construction in Aircraft 


The following abstract of a recent paper by Dr.. 


A. P. Thurston before the Royal Aeronautical So- 
ciety is of interest at the present moment: 


It is quite evident from observations carried 
on at the Front that wood is a most unsatisfac- 
tory material for airplane construction. It splint- 
ers easily in a crash; is uncertain in strength and 
weight; was found to warp and crack in the vary- 
ing climate of France and Italy, where machines 
were kept in readiness on the open field in all 
sorts of weather, and were actually flown for 
hours at a time in blinding snowstorms and rain- 
storms; while the hot, soggy tropical climate of 
Turkey and Hgypt attacked the comparatively 
delicate structure and weakened it considerably. 


On the other hand, metal does not splinter, it is 
much safer in a erash, the members hang to- 
gether and so protect the passengers; its properties 
are known to a fine degree and can be relied upon; 
the effect of varying temperatures is negligible; 
and it can be produced in immense quantities. 
Certain types of French all-metal machines have 
performed wonderfully and have withstood the 


most trying tests, comprising both extreme . 


weather conditions and violent maneuvers. 

Many designers are under the impression that 
metal is too heavy to construct efficient flying ma- 
chines. Experiments have proved that any wooden 
part can be duplicated in metal with less weight 
and considerably more strength. As a matter of 
fact, one of the strongest machines yet made by 
any concern, and loaded until broken, is an all- 
metal machine constructed by Messrs. Vickers, 
and this machine is lighter than the standard 
wooden model. 

The advantages of metal construction are not 
confined ta greater strength, lightness, reliability, 
and ultimate cheapness. Its use will enable many 
new developments to be made in the actual design 
of the machine, such as variable camber, variable 
incidence, ete., and some of the greatest construc- 
tional difficulties er countered will be obviated by 
this method. 


Different metals are employed for this purpose, 
the more important being steel and duralumin. 
The latter is lighter than steel and has the ad- 
vantage in this respect, in as much as a section 
three times as thick can be used for the same 
weight. A prejudice appears in certain quarters 
against duralumin owing to the fear of corrosion. 
Duralumin, if properly varnished, is not affected 
by corrosion under ordinary service conditions. 
There are several processes for the manufacture of 
steel for aircraft construction. One process is by 
cold rolling and Blueing simple carbon steels, while 
a second process is by continuous quenching and 
annealing low and medium carbon steel strip. 

Many metal spars have been produced, the most 
efficient being corrugated steel strips, riveted or 
welded into box or “x” shapes. Fig. 1 shows sev- 
eral typical wing spar sections. In deep wing sec- 
tions spars are made up in girder form. Consid- 
erable difficulty was originally experienced in the 
design of fittings, but present practise has elim- 
inated this. On some of the reconstructed models, 
the spars, longerons and struts were so designed 
that the original fittings could be utilized. 

The solution of the strut problem is much sim- 
pler than the wing spar. Built up steel struts are 
rapidly replacing the steel tube struts with fair- 
ing on the back and front. A few of these types 
are shown in Figs. 2, 3, 4. 

Rapid strides are being made at present in all- 
metal aircraft, especially the larger machines, and 
there is a very interesting outlook for this form 
of constrution in all aeronautical designing. 


(C) Underwood &. Underwood. 


Men of the British Royal Air Forces at work on the moorimgs on Roosevelt Field, Mineola, which are to 
hold the giant British airship R-34 on its arrival here. 


The R-534, one of the largest units of the Airship Section, Royal Air Force, was launched March 14, 
UGID,, Gi the Glasgow works of William Beardmore and Co. Ltd. She is 665 ft. from nose to stern, 
80 ft. at the.master diameter, about 90 ft. high, and has a gas capacity of 2,000,000 cu. ft. Filled with 
hydrogen, the R-34 has a gross lift of 60 tons, while the disposable lift, or useful load is 29 tons. The 
power plant consists of four Sunbeam “ Maori” engines, each of which develops 275 hp. at 2100 
r.p.m. and drives a pusher airscrew. The forward car, which contains the navigation room, the two 
wing cars, and the after car each are equipped with one engine. The high speed is about 80 m.p.h. 


(C) Underwood & Underwood. 


Lieut. Col. Luecas (left) and Major Fuller, British Officers Who Are Here Preparing for Arrival of 
British Rigid Dirigible R-34 
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“The Motor that made the Spad possible” 


T is significant that these 

Government tests are even less 
exacting than the tests given His- 
pano-Suiza Aeronautical Engines 
by this Organization. 


It is this policy—a_ standard 
higher than is governmentally 
necessary—which accounts for the 
remarkable record of this great 
engine. 


Ca 


Wight arin 
* Gircraf® Garp rporélion 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Maintaining America’s Supremacy in the Air 


What Is Meant by the Word * Superiority,’ 


9 


and 


What Constitutes the Functions of the Air Service 


Prior to the European War there were but two 
great divisions of the defenses of a nation—those 
on the land and those on the sea. The conclusion 
of the War finds us with a third and important 
element which must enter into all plans for the 
future—the air defenses. Helpless, indeed, will 
be the nation which fails to realize the importance 
of providing security against air attack. Land 
troops are limited in their field of effective opera- 
tion by the physical and artificial aspects of the 
terrain. No more than a certain number of com- 
batant troops can be used effectively on a given 
front. The size of the sea fleet is determined by 
the strength of the fleets of the navies of other 
nations. America thus far has conceded mastery 


By Lieut.-Col. Benj. F. Castle, J. M. A. 


the adversary has? No, not unless our pilots are 
at least as well trained as those of the enemy. If 
‘they are less skillful, they will only increase the 
size of the enemy’s “bag.” Does it mean more air- 
planes than the enemy possesses? No, unless they 
are as fast and as manoeuverable as those he pos- 
sesses. If they are inferior to his in these respects 
they*are valueless as fighting machines, for they 
will never be able to carry out an offensive role. 
Superiority of the air, then, means both better 
trained personnel and better machines available at 
the time when superiority is desired. The obvious 
means, then, of insuring air superiority for our 
nation when it shall be needed is to provide a 
nucleus of highly trained personnel and to develop 


NEW YORK CITY’S AIR POLICE CORPS 


New York is the first city in the world to introduce “ fly” cops in the highest sense of the word. 

Two Curtiss JN-4D training planes, piloted by A. Livingston Allan and Joseph D. Bennett, heutenants 
in the Aerial Police Reserves recently carried Police Inspector John F. Dwyer of the New York Powce 
and Major Dinshah P. Ghadiali, governor of the Wanamaker Aviation School, from Sheepshead Bay 


to Philadelphia. 


The Aviation School of the Police Reserve was founded by Special Deputy Police Commissioner Rod- 
man Wanamaker with a view of training aviators for the government while the war was going on. It 
will be used in the future to train aviators for the Police Department. 

“Tt will only be a short time until aerial traffic policemen will be on duty in the ar over New York 
City,’ said Commissioner Wanamaker, “to control and regulate traffic.” 

The use of the machines was donated by J. P. Davies of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation. 


of the seas to Great Britain, but our future naval 
policy may change this condition. 
that Great Britain’s very existence is dependent 
upon her sea supremacy, but in view of the great 
extent of our own coast lines, and the wide distri- 
bution of stratgetie points over which our flag 
flies outside our continental boundaries, we realize 
that no power other than Great Britain must be 
able to threaten our security by the possession of 
a navy superior to our own. 

Thus America has determined upon the relative 
strength of her naval forces. How shall she deter- 
mine the strength of her air fleet? “Upon the wis- 
dom of her present decision may depend the very 
life of our nation in the future, for who is there 
unwilling to admit that the full development of 
the strategic and tactical use of air forces is still 
in its infancy? The next war will see air armadas 
striving for the mastery of the air, and that mas- 
tery, once attacked, will be more decisive as a 
factor of victory than the mastery of the seas was 
for the Allies during the European War. 

Our present. problem is to decide what the 
strength of the U. S. air defenses should be in 
time of peace to insure “superiority in the air” 
in the hour of need. What is meant by “ superior- 
ity in the air?” Does it mean more pilots than 


We concede 


aviation material continuously in time of peace, so 
as to keep abreast of every other nation in this 
respect. 

What shall be the strength of the air force? 
Before replying to this question, the military man 
naturally reverts to the basis of all land army 
organization—the infantry divisions. An army is 
a great team built up about its infantry. He will 
therefore consider the number of infantry di- 
visions deemed sufficient to defend his country, 
work out the proportionate artillery strength, and 
from the resulting figures decide upon the neces- 
sary air force component of a well balanced army. 
So far so good. But has he considered the fact 
that the air force has, in addition to its duties as 
a component of the land army, its own independ- 
ent role in the air? Here we have touched the 
essential thing that must be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by those charged with the duty of determin- 
ing the size of the peace-time air force—the air 
force has an independent as well as a co-operative 
role to play in time of war. 

The functions of the Air Service are more varied 
than those of any other arm. It has been called 
the “ Cavalry of the Clouds,” but this name is only 
indicative of one of its roles. 
pily be called the infantry of the air, or the artil- 


It can equally hap- . 


lery that flies. It photographs and observes for 
artillery, it maintains contact for and fights with 
infantry, it attacks the enemy’s air force and 
bombs his factories, storehouses, and lines of com- 
munication. What other branch of the land army 
has so comprehensive a role? None. Only an 
army as a whole can have it. There is the crux of 
the question. The air force by its role as well as 
by its sphere of operation is defined as a separate 
component of the national defense,—completely 
capable of independent action. 


Tts Mission 


What will be the mission of the Air Service in 
time of war? Its mission will be: 

1. To function as a component part of the land 
army as: 

(a) The air contact for infantry. Keeping 
the infantry informed of the enemy’s movements 
and location, and, of the movements and location 
of our troops. Fighting with the infantry by 
attacking hostile groups, machine gun nests, etc. 
Supplying the infantry with its life blood— 
food and ammunition—when the normal arteries 
of supply are severed in the course of battle. 

(b) As the service of information for division, 
corps, and army commanders. Observing and 
instantly reporting, from balloons and airplanes, 
every visible move of the enemy; revealing his 
nocturnal works by means of aerial photographs 
interpreted by its skilled observers. 

(c) As the fire directing agency for the field 
artillery. Locating targets and subsequently 
conducting the “ shoot” against them by report- 
ing the location of every shot-strike. ; 

(d) As the fire directing agency for the Coast 
Artillery. 

(e) As a weapon of offense and defense in 
the hands of corps and army commanders who 
make use of its extreme mobility to effect sudden 
and overwhelming concentrations against enemy 
air forces, ground troops, and strategic points 
in the zone of operations. 

2. To provide protection for our long coast line 
and extensive coastwise traffic against attack by 
foreign submarines and aircraft. 

3. To secure our naval bases against attack from 
the air. 

4, Independently, to hasten the termination of 
the war by the accomplishment of its chief and 
most important mission, which is to seek out and 
destroy the very sources of enemy strength—his 
air forces, his oil wells, mines, munition factories, 
railroads, canals, and harbor works. 

Is any arm of our national defense charged with 
a broader mission? Will the Air Service be pre- 
pared to carry out its mission if it is not organized 
in time of peace so that it can strike with instant 
effectiveness when national emergency demands its 
use? 

Organization 


Fresh from the lessons of the recent war, we 
have no uncertainty as to the kind of organization 
needed for an air force. The number and kinds of 
air units for a mobile army of a given size are 
fixed by our Tables of Organization. There is no 
military or historical precedent, however, for the 
establishment of the limits which should mark the 
peace-time strength of the independent component 
of the air force. The stronger we make this the 
greater will be our chance of impressing other 
nations with our impregnability, and of removing 
from hostile and covetous minds any hope of suc- 
cessful attack. America finds herself in a fortu- 
nate position at the present time. She has re- 
created her merchant marine and built up her 
Navy. She has built up an aircraft industry that 
is capable of insuring her mastery of the air, and 
she has the potential and actual wealth that makes 
it possible for her to continue them all and abso- 
lutely assure the peace of the western hemisphere 
if not of the world. 
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General Mitchell Cited 


Following is Gen. John J. Pershing’s citation of 
Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell, now chief of the 
Training and Operations Group of the Army Air 
Service : 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY FORCES, 
PERSONNEL Division, Decorations SECTION. 

FRANCE, 27 May, 1919. 
Z By Courier. 

From: The Adjutant-General, American EH. F., 

To: Brigadier-General William Mitchell, U. S. 
A. (Through the Adjutant-General of the Army.) 

Subject: Distinguished Service Medal. 

1. Under the provisions of Cablegram No. 2830, 
received from the War Department, March 1, 
1919, the Commander-in-Chief, in the name of the 
President, has awarded the Distinguished Service 
Medal to you for exceptionally meritorious and 
distinguished services as set forth below: 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL WILLIAM MITCHELL, 
We Se AY : 

For exceptionally meritorious and distin- 
guished services. 

As Air Service Commander, first of the 
Zone of Advance, and later of the First Corps, 
by his tireless energy and keen perception he 
performed duties of great importance with 
marked ability. Subsequently as Commander, 
Air Service of the First Army, and, in addi- 
tion, after formation of the Second Army as 
Commander of Air Service of both armies, by 
his able direction of these’ vitally important 
services he proved to be a potent factor in the 
successes achieved during the operations’ of the 
American Armies. 

2. You will be informed later in regard to 
the time and place of presentation of the 
Medal awarded you. 

By Command of General Pershing. 

(Signed) F. C. WHITLEY, 
Adjutant-General. 
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To Meet the R-34 


The British dirigible R-34 is now expected to 
leave England on its cruise to the United States 
July 4. Plans for an aerial escort for the R-34, 
made when the flight was expected two weeks ago, 
have been revived, and orders have been issued to 
have a dirigible from the Rockaway station meet 
the visiting airship as far out to sea as possible, 
piloting it to the landing field at Mineola. Rock- 
away, Montauk and Chatham Naval air stations 
will send as many seaplanes as available to partici- 
pate in a welcome and escorting demonstration. 


Rohlfs’ Altitude Attempt 


Roland Rohlfs, Curtiss test pilot, who will at- 
tempt to establish a new altitude record in a Cur- 
tiss “ Wasp,” one of the new models developed at 
the time of the signing of the armistice, expects 
to make his flight within a few days. He will try 
to climb 34,000 ft. in order to break the record of 
33,132 ft., made recently by Casale, a French pilot. 
Major R. W. Schroeder of the United States air 
service holds the American record of 28,900 ft. 

The instruments used in altitude tests include: 
Water thermometer to tell temperature of water 
circulating through the motor. Time clock. A 
30,000-ft. aneroid to inform the pilot as to his 
levels. Two 34,000-ft. baragraphs which record 
altitude. Oil pressure gage. A tachometer record- 
ing the revolutions of the motor. A gas-pressure 
gage. A compass. . An air speed indicator. A 
statoscope. 


Blimp Air Line 
A small dirigible is to make the trip from Kan- 
sas City to Fort Worth early in July, preparatory 
to establishing a passenger’air service in Septem- 
ber, says Charles Ora, manager for a commercial 
airship syndicate at Kansas City. 


Ora says the company has ordered a “ sport 
blimp ” built. 
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New York Landing Fields 


A proposal to establish municipal airplane land- 
ing fields in co-operation with the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been presented to the Board of Esti- 
mate of New York City by Comptroller Craig, who 
declared that the establishment of such fields, 
“was worthy of serious attention. 


“Tt is only a matter of a few years before aerial 
intercity transportation, express service, mail 
service, emergency service and local photographic 
mapping, as well as aerial protection will be a part 
of the activities of every city government,” Comp- 
troller Craig added. “ Assurance is given that 
neither the air service of the War Department nor 
the Post Office Department will deal with any 
private individual, society or corporation in the 
matter of landing fields.” 

The Comptroller’s proposal was prompted by a 
communication he received from Major Gen. 
Charles T. Menoher, Director of Air Service, U. S. 
A., who said that should the city decide to co- 
operate with the Government in establishing land- 
ing fields the Army will obligate itself to furnish 
hangars to be erected on the fields at the expense 
of the city. 

The Army will also ask the city to bear the ex- 
pense for establishing landing fields and the main- 
tenance of both the fields and the equipment ex- 
elusive of airplanes. 


Sermon from a Dirigible 


From 300 ft. above an immense crowd at the 
Methodist centenary celebration at Columbus, 
Ohio, June 27, Dr. Edward Soper delivered a 
sermon through a megaphone from the big Army 
dirigible A-4, which came to Columbus from 
Akron under command of Major Clarence Maran- | 
ville. Dr. Soper’s voice could be distinctly heard. 
The sermon was about 300 words in length. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


1. Fire and Transportation 
2. Collision 
Sa roperty sO amace 


Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 


AusTEN B. CreHore, Manager, Aviation Department. 
For two years 
and previously with 


in Lafayette 
this company 


pilot 
since 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the various phases of insurance on Aircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


6 
45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Fire—A utomobile—T ornado—Explosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 


(damage sustained by the plane itself) 


(damage to property of others) 


Flying Corps 
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America’s Opportunity 


With the first non-stop flight across the Atlantic 
accomplished by Captain Jack Alcock showing the 
advance which has been made in aeronautical con- 
struction, it now rests with this country to realize 
what great possibilities rest in the commercializa- 
tion of aircraft in every field for which it is 
adapted—commerce, sport, recreation—in the 
opinion of Harry E. Tudor of the Aircraft Depart- 
ment of the Maryland Pressed Steel Co. The field 
is a wide one, he says, and the United States has 
the real material in thousands of experienced 
aviators. It will be a loss to aviation and the coun- 
try, Mr. Tudor believes, if these highly trained 
young men have to go back to the work they did 
before the war. 

He does not think there will be any great rush 
by the public to take pleasure or business trips to 
Europe by the air, despite the recent success won 
by Captain Aleock and Lieutenant Commander 
Read in their crossings by air. 


Germany Always “Under Cover” 


“With the successful flight of the ‘ Vimy’ the 
applauding world will, unanimously, say ‘ what 
next?’” Mr. Tudor said: “The failure of 
Hawker, his sensational rescue, the crossing of the 
NC-4, and the recording of the first ‘non-stop’ 
has served to crowd years of aeronautical history 
into the time space of one month exactly. The 
main achievement has been a feast of press pub- 
heity—that dominating factor of all human suc- 
cess in every line of endeavor of our supermodern 
days. It may be added that a most excellent anti- 
dote has been provided for a war tired world in 
assisting the regaining of national equilibrium. 

“ All has been as might have been anticipated. 
Europe’s years of preparation for the materializing 
of the ‘ German Invasion Bogie,’ provided for inter- 
European competition in the designing of war craft 
of every kind, and proper attention was given to 
the aerial possibilities. The antewar days flying 
fields of the nations that became, subsequently, 
grouped under the title of ‘The Allies’ welcomed 
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all-comers. Germany and Austria did not respond. 
Signs were not awaiting by any means of what was 
destined to come. Astute Germany was the first 
purchaser of Britain’s first seaplane, and the 
somnolent British Government woke up. Mysteri- 
ous lights were seen in the sky, at nights, for 
months before the war’s outbreak, over various 
parts of Britain that could find no accounting, but 
one, 
First “ Airobat” Arrested 


“At times, stories of unbelievable altitude and 
endurance records, ‘made in Germany,’ were dis- 
cussed. Other stories of gun practice from the 
‘silent grey monsters’ over Lake Constance were 
told by tourists and regarded by the conservative 
British press as travellers’ tales. Brusiloff, a lieu- 
tenant of the Russian flying corps, looped the loop, 
and was given some months of imprisonment for 
‘unnecessary endangering of Government prop- 
erty.’ Credit for the first execution of this feat 
was given to the French airman Pegaud, but such 
belonged to his less fortunate comrade of the 
air. 

“The Government need not, necessarily, assist 
civilian aviation beyond a moral encouragement of 
it In many obvious directions. It is a matter of 
municipal bodies, Chambers of Commerce, Boards 
of Trade and a prompt recognition of the fact that, 
before long, ‘landing facilities’ for airplanes will 
form close seconds to railway depots and sidings. 
Private enterprises, throughout the United States 
are already accounting for financially backed 
‘ Aerial Transportation Lines’ and the linking of 
cities, necessarily rests with provisions for ‘ air- 
line stations.’ No city is too small to permit itself 
to be considered as inconsequent in this direction. 


Greater Scope Offered Here 


“No necessity to say ‘Look what they are doing 
in Europe.’ America’ offers greater scope and 
American enterprise can find a hundred more ways 
of applying aviation to commercial endeavor. One 
has only to appreciate the ambitions of the retired 
air service men to recognize that such provides the 
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greatest factor of all in the immediate present and 
future of the possibilities of commercializing air- 
craft. vise 

“Beyond its recording the advance of aero- 
nautical design, the actual airplane that has ac- 
complished a nonstop flight across the Atlantie 
counts but little in comparison with the value as an 
object lesson. It is, purely and simply, the basis 
of most excellent advertisement copy and of a 
value that cannot be overestimated in the competi- 
tion between the respective entrants for the Daily 
Mail’s cash prize of $50,000. 


New Fields Opened Up 


“T do not assume that there will be a wild desire 
by thousands of Britishers and Americans to under- 
take similar trips for business or pleasure reasons,, 
nor that there is any possibility, for some time to 
come, at least, of ‘aerial ocean fliers’ competing | 
with the steamship lines for passenger business. 

“To sum up, Hawker, Read and Alcock have 
made history in proving that the airplane engine 
has attained a proficiency in reliability that is of 
supreme importance in adapting aircraft to the 
varied uses it may have in scientific research, com- 
merce, sport and recreation., It is now a matter of 
applying the lesson with the proverbial enterprise 
of the United States in fields where enterprise 
counts.” 


Enviable Service Record 


The employees of the Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturers of the well-known Berling 
Magneto, put their company over as a 100 per cent: 
American concern in the Victory Loan. 

Not content with a high average for the other 
four loans and an enviable record for Magneto 
production for our government during the war 
period when the entire energies of this company 
were devoted to the task of meeting the government 
demand for magnetos, for aeronautical, truck and 
marine service, they cheerfully subscribed to the 
Victory Loan. The average for the entire company 
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ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation About to Take Off—Lieut. Murchie, Pilot 


THE ACE 


A light, reliable ship for the man who wants to fly 
regularly, and at a minimum of expense—America’s first 
after-the-war airplane designed essentially for civilian use. 
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siring aerial police protection. 


-Price $2500 
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NC Fliers Warmly 
Greeted at Home 


(Continued from page 3) 
the sentiment. Her excitement was qualified, how- 
ever, by doubt that Lieutenant Breese was aboard 
the Zeppelin, it having’ been. reported that he 
missed the ship. 

It was not until the big transport had drawn 
fairly close that her fears were settled. From the 
decks, alive with men, the sharp eyes of the woman 
presently picked out a little line along the port 
rail of the quarter-deck, which proved to be the 
long-awaited party. 

Other welcoming vessels had joined the convoy. 
The Dock Commissioner’s tugboat, Manhattan, 
had been procured for the occasion by the Aero 
Club of America, which took down a committee 
‘to greet the fliers. The Mayor’s Committee of 
Welcome boat, Patrol, was crowded to the guards 
as it circled the big transport. Its band was an- 
swered by the band aboard the Zeppelin, and the 
whirr of flying-boat motors overhead, the roar of 
steamboat whistles and the cheers of returning 
doughboys made spoken interchange between the 
flyers and their wives out of the question. 

After circling the Zeppelin twice as closely as 
caution permitted, the Herreshoff put in at Ho- 
boken, where the ladies were escorted to an office 
to pass the tedious minutes until they could greet 
their husbands. 

The flying boat patrol from Rockaway was aug- 

. mented in the harbor by a flight of five airplanes 
from the Mineola flying fields. They consisted of 
two De Haviland and three Curtiss training planes. 
Twelve would have been sent out had the weather 
permitted. One De Haviland, piloted by Lieut. 
Ross C. Kirkpatrick, carried invitations from the 
American Flying Club to the dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore. 

Byrd’s Sextant 

Commander Read was willing enough to talk of 

navigation problems met and conquered, but he 
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declined to say whether he had used the Byrd 
sextant, invented by Lieut. Commander R. E. 
Byrd, who mapped out the trip. This will be held 
for his report, and the facts he gives will be 
awaited with interest by airmen. 

“T will say that at a dinner given the NC men 
in London by Commander Towers a eablegram 
congratulating Commander Byrd was sent,” he 
said. 

Commander Towers’s remark concerning the 
failure of the radio compass, or direction finder— 
something new to aerial navigation—was the re- 
sult of a statement made by Commander Read, 
who had been asked earlier how he happened to 
reach the Island of Flores under the same at- 
mospherie conditions experienced by the pilots of 
the other planes. 

“T call it just good luck,” he said. “I got 
through the fog bank and caught one glimpse of 
land. Of course, I knew what the land was and 
headed for it. I never have been able to under- 
stand why the others had worse weather. One was 
to the north of me and the other to the south of 
me. Reports received by wireless indicated that 
the fog was less dense to the south. I was in the 
centre of the sandwich, so to speak.” 

“That is perfectly true,’ said Commander Tow- 
ers In discussing this point. ‘“ Both Read and I 
were south of the course, which lay between the 
Islands of Corvo and Flores. When I was off 
Flores I too got one flash of the sun and made an 
observation, but I didn’t trust it. Later, I wished 
I had as it would have saved us fifty-six hours in 
the water. 

“Tt was about that time that the engineer in- 
formed me we had but two hours of gasoline and 
I decided to descend to the sea.” 

“Then you were not forced down by the storm 
or fog?” he was asked. 


Radio Compass Failed 


“Not at all,” replied the commander after a 
slight pause. “ The plane—all of them, in fact— 
could have withstood the storm and fog nicely. 
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We came down because we didn’t know where we 
were, and could not afford to take chances with so 
limited a supply of gas.” 

“But you were supposed to know by means of 
your radio compass?” 

The commander paused for a considerable time. 

“Tl be perfectly frank with you,” he said 
finally. “ That was the whole trouble—not the fog 
and unexpected storm. But I want to say right 
here that the most valuable result of the flight, 
scientifically speaking, was the demonstration that 
the radio compass is most remarkable. It will 
make air travel over the ocean feasible. 

“The difficulty did not lie in the fact that the 
compass was imperfect, but in the fact that under 
the system of installation on the planes it was 
confined to a radius of ten miles. With proper 
installation it would have recorded signals sent 
from a distance of 150 miles. We knew the limita- 
tions before we got to Halifax. We also were 
aware that it would require at least a week to make 
the necessary changes.” 

Lieut. Commander Read and Mrs. Read left 
New York for Washington at 1 o’clock last Sun- 
day. Commanders Towers and Lieut. Commander 
Bellinger, with Mrs. Towers and Mrs. Bellinger, 
took a later train to the capital. The officers re- 
ported to the Navy Department at 10 o’clock Mon- 
day morning and returning to New York on Wed- 
nesday for the dinner to be given in their honor 
at the Hotel Commodore, by the American Flying 
Club. 

The reason why Commander and Mrs. Read left 
earlier than the other Captains of the transatlantic 
flying boats was that the six-months-old Read baby 
has not seen its father for two months, and Mrs. 
Read thought it a bit neglected. 

Brig. Gen. Mitchell of the Air Service has wired 
that he and his staff would be present at the Ameri- 
can Flying Club dinner which will be fully re- 
ported in the next issue of AIRCRAFT JOURNAL. 

At this dinner, which will really mark the official 
welcome home of the fliers, most of the important 
officers of the Air Service will be present. 
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The Atlantie Flight 
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World’s Airplanes: 


and Seaplanes 
(Continued from page 6) 


constructed of four longerons, braced by veneer 
cross panels, and is covered with 3-ply veneer. 
The fin is of simple construction, and is covered 
with 3-ply, while the other tail surfaces are cov- 
ered with fabric. The rudder and elevator are 
balanced, and the spars of these parts are of a 
very deep box section. The ribs in the tail sur- 
faces are not routed. An aluminum trailing edge 
is used on the wings, ailerons, rudder and ele- 
vators. The stabilizer is fixed at a non-lifting 
angle, and attached to the upper longerons. The 
tail skid is spring steel. 


The radiator is installed in the center section 


of the upper plane, and its location has necessitated 
some slight modifications in the engine to increase 
the water circulation. The propeller diameter is 
9 ft.4 in. The center of gravity of the fuselage 
occurs at a point 6 ft. 3 in. from the nose of the 
fuselage. 


Civilian Flying Licenses 


The following licenses have been issued to 
civilians by the Joint Army and Navy Board on 
Aeronautic Cognizance: 


License 
No. Issued to Address 

479 Martin A. Sundeen.... Michigan City, Ind 
287 .Tony Barone ..... Fort Worth, Texas 
388 H. W. Hanchette.. -Fort Worth, Texas 
389 Clarence F. Cato.... ....-Beaumont, Texas 
AS AME COTEOUMUEG Se LAV OT 2. vis enoteret yore ces ale Dallas, Texas 
40 ee uKke Ohristophersnn aie eens ae Hverman, Texas 
ACSee UA CIS Heisei L OWil Crusteucpsterencdstolesclens Larchmont, N. Y 
ACOH OWATOG UCI oO TONE sil trite Holley, N. Y 
Aria OMeNR HHS AWVERGL ISOS 66 oo gb ccoe bc Albany, N. Y 
485 Edward P. Brennan........... Southampton, N. Y. 
488 Lyman B. Lockwood............... New York City 
AS OR Mie helpsi PAS hleyeu rire abel at Norwood, N. Y. 
ASOR Marky TAS Gy o4 co wot. siiebte oi ca) sty ote Norwood, N. Y. 
464 Donald Gifford Vande Water....Washington, D. C. 
Aeon ry aC micenl yeni lena ee ra elc ot Washington, D. C. 
Aas Nitaliblenen oly, Ueihy ooo e ooo do ddee Washington, D. C. 
ALG Gi Grok Wer BD Wrettereeralledss' tls, o custo ncaa cache tne Caribon, Maine 
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JORIDERNTNES Ip AMESALS Goo kc sb no 8 Wilmington, Del. 549 
Adolphua R. McConnell... 225... KIknoxville, Tenn. 551 
Earl Kenneth Campbell...... Strawberry Pt., Iowa 552 
ADSI Open OLR aside Melos oid A bine Dba Chevy Chase, Md. 553 
Chanlesma eda day OT ean ranenanem Waterloo, Iowa 
Ceongemine barnett. ae Des Moines, Iowa 554 
1D, AG VOM Do EAS oconcossaoodsus Dayton, Ohio 555 
RD PCH DS See seen ee ee Ravenna, Ohio 556 
JERI 18}, GUI, 5c BE osc noo as Salt Lake City, Utah 557 
Dea LILIS welt... <a aca nth Seiten % DeLand, Fla. 558 
Lozan DasMeMenemysn ss ae eres Rockford, Ill. 559 
AMOS! IDOE. WB d ons ovo ncovcoc Providence, R, I. 560 
Walter B. Hawkins, 511 W. Maple St., Monrovia, Cal. 561 
George W. Putnam..... Box 402, Millensburg, Ohio 562 
Ht Dodge) Acroplane Gomsem ven. Fort Dodge, Iowa 563 
George V. Grey...780 Kinston Ave., Piedmont, Cal. 
Lyman A. Wine...164 Winona Ave., Detroit, Mich. 564 
Clarence W. Osburn, 

151 W. Pike St., Clarksburg, W. Va. 565 
George (, IBEOKo 5 opa00g06¢009 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Curtiss Airplane Co. of New England, 566 
j 80 Boylston St., Boston, Mass.’ 
Curtiss Tri State Airplane Co., 567 
246 Adams, Memphis, Tenn. 568 
Paul F. Baer........11 BH. 38th St., New York City 569 
PauleMicellige ran: 463 W. 159th St., New York City 
Wilber P, Larrabee, -570 
119 Groveland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Henry Hugo Hewetson..493 Ave. H, Bayonne, N. J. 571 
Paul Augustine Bogan, 44 Guild St., Boston, Mass. 572 
Caspar D. Swinson....80 Alfred St., Detroit, Mich. 
IDSA 1k, IMBTIND. 65.546 11 EH. 38th St., New York City 5738 
W. M. Brainerd, 

533 W. 31st St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 574 
Georgembutedemrnr.: 2424 Indian Ave., Chicago, Ill. 575 
William S. Brock....care B. W. Beam, Celina, Ohio 
N. R. Walling. ...1241 Philip St., New Orleans, La. 576 
George W. Hill, 1241 Philip St., New Orleans, La. 

Glen Wm. Poyzer, 5TT 
703. Merchants Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 578 
Charles Adam Martin, 579 

326 Barrett Place, San Antonio, Texas 580 

S. C. Wilberg, 
595 Charles River Rd., Cambridge, Mass. 581 
Walter Sa Carrite...0 Saray ones Humboldt, Tenn. 582 
Lyman A. Hodgdon, 8 Indiana Ave., Somerville, Mass. 583 
William S. Cormack, Jr., 
5 Bigelow Terrace, Newton, Mass. 584 
William F. Wichart, 
Aero Club of America, Washington, D. C. 585 
Malcolm G. Robinson, 586 
415 Carter Bldg., Houston, Texas : 
Jas. Thos. Ringland, 587 
1860 H-Grand Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 588 
Howard W. Trefry, 589 
19 Hubbard Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
C. C. Creighton, 590 

410 Traction Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 591 
WMernons GaOmilicke eee eer Grafton, N. D. 
Burnit Albert Shields, care Mr. Goldberg, 592 

Surf Ave. and 8th St., Coney Island, N. Y. 593 

Leslie L. Petticord. .316 S. Main St., Wichita, Kan. 594 

Harley W. Lake..210 Peterboro St., Detroit, Mich. 595 

Jas. A, Hewlett....80 Columbia Hgts., Bklyn, N. Y. 596 
Elon L. Brown, 

2607 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 597 
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Alexander McLeod 
Maurice J. Regan....... 2111 Bird St., Joplin, Mo. 
Jean F, deVillar, 609 Caples Bldg., Hl Paso, Texas 
Harry P. Christofferson, , 

1363 5th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
DanagCwde carter mena raey y Queens, L. I., N. Y. 
Parker eDresser i @ramerny iri ce nite Bradford, Pa. 
J. Tinus Christensen. .1503 State St., Racine, Wis. 
James H. Kirkha..338 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Rolf Thorp Nixon, 216 W. 110th St., New York City 
WidesS teviensi a aay) ses eee as Beaver City, Nebr. 
MadileneiiDavise spot ete Wauchula, Fla. 
Robt. Gilbert Adams, 11 EH. 38th St., New York City 
William J. Hahnel...154 Bleecker St., Bklyn, N. Y. 
Frederic Kirk Smith, 

14 Hodges Ave., Taunton, Mass. 

Harrison Dale Miller, 

606 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Howard Z. Bogert, 

529 18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Frederick Henry Harris, 
1017 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
MON Wile IEA 65 cdabe05 000006 Glenville, W. Va. 
Robt. F. Shank, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Ralph Winslow Barnes, 
825 Walnut St., Cochocton, Ohio 
Hmery H. Rogers, 
336 Adelaide Drive, Santa Monica, Cal. 
Hdmondsr ee Mekennabedicererieirerier Tyler, Texas 
Malcolm A. MacDonald, 
11 East 38th St., New York City 
John D. Probst, Jr., 
South Dwight Place, Englewood, N. J. 
Filip A. Bjorklund...... Gen. Del., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Curtiss Northwest Airplane Co., 

554 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Samuel Custer Eaton, Jr., 
6324 N. Woodstock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Marshall) EH: Callander... >. 2-2. Sioux City, Iowa 
Hrion H. Parker..... .Farmington, Maine | 
JNiineol TR, CHlleynolkse, oo q600000006 Sioux City, Iowa 
Richard Boyce Miller, : 
401 S. 15th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
leyany Aiieyll TxOeS, 5 oooodoon00 8S Charleston, S. C. 
Walliams Seer donee niin para Amarillo, Texas 
Frederick A. Hoover, 
care Packard Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Maurice H. Murphy, ‘ 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Sidney Q. Noel. .1301 Michigan St., Lawrence, Kan. 
Jules D. Biscayart, 
Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 
Toe READING Yel stots opeete ete ie epee morerse: Ada, Okla. 
William F. Sullivan........ Port Washington, N. Y. 
Richard Bernard Pennock, 

136 Mountain View Terrace, Dunellen, N. J. 
Simeon dni ve iiriesre Meera aeesacltate a cee Dupree, 8. D. 
Peter Selmer Rask, ; f 

813 9th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Ay H. Gibson. 3... a2. -Columbia Station, Ohio 

Claude Vin D eValtaliSkrrrimreinsre ces Chatham, N. J. 

James M. Field, Jr....1335 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Harold R. Cochran.3 St. Paul’s Court, Bklyn., N. Y. 
Harry Baird Nilson, 

756 76th Ave., N., Seattle, Wash. 

James A. Morell...... 72 Days Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ATLAS WHEELS 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 


They Absorb Shocks 


They Are Stronger 


They Are More Reliable 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 
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TROLLS ROYCE 


THE FUTUREJOF FLYING 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


A telegram from Captain Alcock - 


and Lieutenant Brown reads: 


“Congratulations on performance of the 
two Eagle Rolls-Royce engines which 
propelled the Vickers-Vimy safely across 
the Atlantic.” 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROY CE CARS 
TEE Bes Saraviehys) Gers a WeOsRo LD 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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THE CURTISS O-X AERONAUTICAL MOTOR 
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The Power Plant 
of the famous 
Curtiss JN 
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VER 95% of all 

American air 
pilots were trained on 
Curtiss JN aeroplanes 
equipped with Curtiss 
O-X motors. 
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In Curtiss aeroplanes, 
hydroaeroplanes and 
flying boats, the O-X 
has an unexcelled 
record of service in 
all parts of the world. 


Immediate Deliveries 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION; Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT Ave., NEw Yor«K 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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(C) International Film Service. 


Striking View of the British Airship R-34 as She Landed 
at Roosevelt Field, Mineola, L. 1, July 6—The Picture 
Shows a Close-up of the Stern 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR 


Officially, it has surpassed the performance of every 
competitor. 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 
tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


R-34 Flies from Scotland to Long I 


Lack of Housing Facilities Makes Her ~ 


sland 
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Early Return to Great Britain Imperative “>: 
mn P 


The British airship R-34 arrived at Roosevelt 
Field, Mineola, L. I., from Hast Fortune, Scotland, 
at 8:45 o’clock Sunday morning, July 6, circled the 
field three times to make observations, and at 9:21 
o’clock the first overseas air pilgrim Major John 
Edward Maddock Pritchard, landed upon American 
soil, after a parachute drop of 2,000 feet. 

This completed the longest flight in history, the 
distance covered being 3,200 miles, not counting 
the mileage forced upon the fliers by adverse winds. 
The time consumed was 108 hours and 12 minutes. 
The big airship brought over thirty-one persons, 
one of whom was a stowaway, and a tortoise shell 
eat. 

During the morning of July 7 the straining of 
the aircraft against the cables with which she was 
leashed tore a rent four feet square in the covering 
of the bag, but this was soon repaired. 

The engines had not been wholly overhauled 
until the afternoon of the next day, therefore the 
big airship did not start on the return trip on July 
8, and was not expected to leave before the last 
of this week. 

- Letters and platinum were brought over by the 
R-34, and mail was carried on the return trip. 

A fortunate turn of the wind at about 2 o’clock 
‘Sunday morning made the success of the flight 
possible. Four times on Friday night and early 
Saturday morning heavy squalls and thunder- 


storms had threatened to cripple or smash the flying’ 


colossus. Taking these experiences aS mere mat- 
ters of course, Major G. H. Scott, the commander, 
decided at the first sign of favorable weather to 
attempt to complete the trip as contemplated in 
the beginning, by landing at the original objective 
point, although it involved careful calculation of 
mileage to be covered against the scant stock of 
gasoline remaining. 


Tossed Like a Dory in Storm 


During the worst of the storm on Friday night 
the big airship was suddenly tossed aloft 500 feet 
and pitched about like a dory in a heavy sea. For 

-a time there was great danger that a vital part 

would be smashed and a landing forced on the 
rough water, but the workmanship and material in 
every part of the 650-foot air giant proved flaw- 
less and Commander Scott got his craft safely 
through. His officers and men were at a loss to 
find words to tell their admiration for his navigat- 
ing and for the staunch flying airship itself. 

At 8:35 o’clock the R-34 became visible from 

Mineola Field, looking at first like a splinter split 
off from the bluish horizon in the northeast. <A 
thin line of light beneath it made it distinguish- 
able at first at a distance of about twenty miles. 
Slowly it disengaged itself from the blurring lines 
where the earth and sky met, and gradually its 


bulk began to develop. As it approached the field © 


it rose for better observation, and at about 9 
o’clock stood out in the sky in its full superdread- 
nought proportions, its painted skin responding to 
the sun, which had become bright a few minutes 
before, and giving off a dull metallic gleam between 
lead and aluminum in tint. 

It glided through the air with such smoothness 
as to give the suggestion that it was motionless and 
the spectator moving. Like the buzz of a midsum- 
mer noontime, the hum of the motors produced no 
disturbing effect on the quiet. _ 

The ship approached the landing place at a 
height of about 2,000 feet, coming from the east 
northeast and passing over Mitchel Field. It swung 
around the cutskirts of Roosevelt Field, while the 
commanders studied the details of the landing place. 
The. manoeuvres for observation took the airship 
three times around the field before she came to a 
stop. At 9:11 it shut off its motors, and hovered, 
like a fixed object, 2,000 feet above the ground. 


First Man to Land 

Wig-wag communication was opened between the 
dirigible and the field, and Major Scott was in- 
formed that Major Fuller, who was to have been in 
command of the landing, was not there, having 
started for Boston when the R-34 purposed land- 
ing there. Major Pritchard, the second officer on 
the dirigible was then directed to land and take 
charge of the ground work when the dirigible de- 
scended. At 2,000 feet Major Pritchard jumped 
with a parachute, swinging around and around in 
circles and moving slowly downward. His descent 
occupied two minutes and he landed rather heavily 
at 9:19, slightly injuring his hip. Under his direc- 


As it was making the final descent, the main 
mooring line was tossed. to workmen waiting to 
receive it and it was thrust through a massive iron 
ring, with conerete anchorage, which bridles the big 
machine until it has been securely fixed by eight 
anchors. 

The line. which is about six inches thick, made a 
bullseye in its drop, falling squarely over, the main 
anchor. The workmen, who rushed to catch it on 
the bound, were flung to the ground and rolled 
about, as if by the lash of a gigantic whip, but 
they subdued it in a second and rushed with it to 
the iron ring. An instant later it was dragged 
through this opening and the gas bag was secured. 


(c) Keystone View Co. - 
Crew of the R-34. Left to right—lieut. Commander Z. Lansdowne, U. S. N.; Second Lieut. Rex 
Durrant, wireless officer; Lieut. Guy N. Harris, meteorological expert; Major J. E. M. Pritchard, 
Air Ministry; Brig.-Gen. E. M. Maitland, C. M. G., D. S. O., representing Air Ministry; Second Lieut. 
H. F. Luck and Second Lieut. John D. Shotter, engineer officer—all British R. A. F. 


tions 600 workmen were disposed in eight groups 
to tie down the great gas envelope which, though 
sure and steady in the air, is inclined to be erratic 
when chained to an alien element. 

After these forces had been deployed in precise 
order the dirigible began to release gas and de- 
scend. It moved down on an’even keel, as if it 
were a great weight being lowered-by an invisible 
crane. It kept precisely over its anchorage with an 
accuracy of navigation that would have been the 
despair of any deep water skipper proud of his 
skill in docking his ship. She gained a little speed 
as she sank down the last 1,000 feet, and when 
about 300 feet up she suddenly released a great 
flood of water ballast, which spread into a sheet 
and then poured in a torrent to the ground, shower- 
ing the workmen under it. This water was dropped 
from canvas tanks in the hull to steady and delay 
her descent. ee 

The landing of a big airship is-a very delicate 
operation. It requires nice balancing by the skip- 
per in releasing water and gas in the last few feet 


of the approach to the ground in order to bring a - 


state of equilibrium as the machine touches the 
earth, thus preventing a jar which might disjoint 
the light ‘skeleton on which the outer cover is 
stretched. 


A few moments later the crews of men were pin- 
ning it down like Gulliver, attaching anchors all 
along the hull to prepared anchorages of concrete 
and steel, sunk deeply into the earth. 

The British officers, accompanied by their Ameri- 
can guest, Lieut. Commander Zachary Lansdowne, 
climbed out of the gondola to receive the official 
greetings of the Government of the United States 
and the hearty congratulations of brother seamen 
and fliers in American and British uniforms. Those 
who expected to find them worn and wan from 
their unparalleled experience were astonished to 
see them all in the finest fettle and spirits, ruddy 
and vigorous, wide-awake and full of fun. 

The crew followed them to land, on which none 
had set foot for nearly five days, all the members 
being in good health and spirits, except one man, 
who had suffered a smashed thumb, the only acci- 
dent of the criuse. 


ions) .,Stowaway the Crew Star 


The star member of the party was the stowaway, 
William Ballantyne: of Neweastle-on-Tyne, who 
registered a new “adventure in the history of the 
human race by smuggling himself across the At- 
lantie Ocean in midair. -This Ballantyne, who. is 
22 years old, is a rigger on dirigibles, had. sailed 
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with the R-34 in its sensational flight over Ger- 
many and the Baltic and would not be left out this 
time, when he was dropped from the roll of the 
erew because he was the thirtieth man and it was 
thought necessary to cu the crew to twenty-nine, 
to reduce weight and conserve fuel. 

But the “rigger,” while pretending to accept his 
fate with good grace, planned, with the probable 
connivance of some of his pals, to hide in the ship 
the day before she started. He climbed up from 
the gondola into the space between the outer skin 
of the airship and the bottom of the gas container. 
This is the space into which the crew climbs for 
sleep, exercise, and rest. It is rather dark there 
normally, and Ballantyne hid himself by climbing 
to the top of a beam which runs the length of this 
chamber. He took good care not to be put back, 
because he did not disclose his presence on board 
until the ship had been six hours in flight. 
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and others who felt that the great air navigator 
Coe not be allowed to get away without meeting 
them. ; 

“We often flew as low as 400 feet from the 
ocean in the course of the voyage,” he said. 
“ When the wind was high we flew low, and when 
the wind was low we flew high. We didn’t get 
very good treatment from the wind.” 


Officially Welcomed 


The officers of the R-34 were officially weleomed 
at a luneh given in the Garden City Hotel. Vice 
Admiral Gleaves, who presided, in a greatly ap- 
plauded speech, congratulated the officers over the 
successful flight of the dirigible and welcomed 
them to this country in the name of Secretary 
Daniels and both branches of the service. 

Vice Admiral Gleaves introduced General Mait- 
land, who said: 


July 12, 1919 


“T want to express my sincerest thankfulness 
and appreciation for the kind words spoken in be-- 
half of Major Scott, the other members of the R-34 
and myself. I am not going to tell you of our 
trip. Major Scott is here to do that, but I would 
like to mention two experiences. We set out to 
cross the Atlantic, and we hardly saw it. We 
hugged the clouds all the way across. At times the 
clouds were over and under us, and at one time I 
began to wonder if we would ever see it. I was 
surprised at the absence of motion. I am a bad 
sailor, and susceptible to seasickness. It did not 


bother me. I believe that in the days when we will 
be crossing by air these airships will be sought 
after by persons subject to seasickness. 

“The Air Ministry had a definite object in send- 
ing us out, to fly from east to west and back. It 
was to demonstrate what airships will ultimately 
This not only 


do to establish commercial service. 


Major Scott admitted that he had been informed 
of this man’s disobedience of orders, when he dis- 
cussed the voyage. “He probably had help from 
other members of the crew in stowing away,” said 
Major Scott. “I don’t doubt that. We felt that 
we had to cut the crew and so we left him off, but 
he would not have it.” 

“ Will he be court-martialed or anything?” 

“ Possibly something of the kind,” said the com- 
mander, with a smile. “Perhaps his- punishment 
will not be very heavy.” ; 

Major Scott said, however, that the romantic 
stowaway had not been treated as a guest. | LNW 
worked him proper,” he said. “In addition to 
that, he didn’t have a hammock.” 

When he was asked how much fuel he had left 
when landing, Major Scott said: 

“T don’t know exactly, but I think about three 
hours. ” 

Other officers of the R-34 thought that there was 
less than an hour’s fuel and that it was touch and 
go in the last few minutes whether the flier could 
reach Mineola and make a landing under safe con- 
ditions. The commander of the dirigible was not 
inclined to talk, but at the Garden City Hotel he 
good naturedly answered questions, under constant 
interruptions from Congressmen and men escorting 
pretty women demanding to be introduced to him, 


Arrival of the R-34 at Roosevelt Field 
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between England and America, but all around the 
world. I believe that within a few years there will! 
be regular commercial service. 

_ “This will not be with ships of which our own: 
is a grand pioneer. She is not big enough for the: 
job, and we had anxious times owing to - petrol, 
but with ships bigger and speedier we will have 
no trouble—airships five times larger than our 
own. I venture to hope that in the future these: 
ships will have a hundred miles an hour and have 
two hundred tons lifting capacity and will carry 
passengers, mail, and fuel. When they do they 
will play a big commercial part between the two 
countries.” ° 

General Maitland spoke of the appreciation felt 
by the men for the cordial way in which they had 
been received. 

Vice Admiral Gleaves, in introducing Major 
Scott, spoke of the possibilities of the airship, and 
he said that Admiral Beatty had been quoted as 
saying that the airship of the future will take the 
place of the cruiser. He reported having heard 
that the Admiral said he would rather have one 
airship than six cruisers. 

Major Scott said the main fact was that “we 
left England with the intention of crossing, and 
we got here.” 
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“We had the wind against us nearly all the 
way,” continued Major Scott. “The wind was 
favorable at the start and again at the finish. 
That we could come across at such odds speaks well 
for the future. There is one thing that I want to 
say now, and that is that the arrangements for 
landing here were absolutely wonderful. I don’t 
think we could have landed in England and found 
any better arrangements. ” 

Major Scott said rather humorously that he 
knew the arrival of the R-34 had occasioned some 
trouble and he said he wanted to apologize to the 
Navy for the request for help and the trouble that 
had been caused. Things would have gone well 
had the big dirigible not met head winds, for, as it 
was, he said, he had just enough petrol to come 


through. He thanked the American Navy for the’ 


positions given, the weather reports, and the hearty 
co-operation. 

In speaking as the representative of the army, 
General Charles T. Sicnoher, Director of Army 
Aviation, began by pointing out that perhaps few 
knew that the reason for the efficient work in land- 
ing the dirigible was because many of the men who 
carried out that task had been trained in England. 

“T look for greater development in lighter than 
air rather than heavier than air craft,” he said. 
“T believe it is almost a matter of a few years 
when we will have ships five times larger and of 
greater capacity than that which arrived today. If 
they can carry 200 tons deadweight they can carry 
a battalion armed and equipped.” : 

Great care was taken to guard the R-34 while 
she was at Mineola. Details of several thousand 
_doughboys were assigned to the work and they were 
cheered along by the Knights of Columbus at their 
rest hut near the field. Supervisor James Cunnion 
was in charge of the hut, aided by Thomas Cullen, 
General Secretary and several assistants from the 
Garden City Hostess House. i 


Log of the R-34. 


Brig. Gen, Edward M. Maitland, C. N. G., D. S. 
O., official observer for the British Air Ministry, on 
board the R-34, made public yesterday his official 
log of the first flight from the time the dirigible 
left East Fortune, Scotland, until it arrived at Min- 
eola. The log follows: 


Distances covered were as follows: East Fortune 
to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, 2,050 sea miles; ‘irin- 
_ ity Bay, Newfoundland, to New York, 1,080 sea miles. 
It was originally intended that this flight should 
have taken place at the beginning of June, but owing 
to the uncertainty of the Germans signing the peace 
terms the British Admiralty decided to detain her 
for an extended cruise up the Baltic and along the 
German coast line. ‘This flight occupied fifty-six 
_ hours under adverse weather conditions, during which 
time an air distance of, roughly, 2,400 miles was 
covered, . 
_ At the conclusion of this flight the ship was taken 
_ over from the Admiralty by the Air Ministry and the 
_ airship was quickly overhauled for the journey to the 
' United States of America. 
The date and time of sailing decided upon was 2 
' A. M. on the morning of Wednesday, July 2, and the 
' press representatives were notified by the Air Minis- 
try to be at Hast Fortune the day previously. 


The Start 


_ At 1.30 A. M. on the morning of Wednesday, July 2, 
_ the airship was taken out from her shed and actually 
_ took the air twelve minutes later, thus starting on 
her long voyage exactly eighteen minutes in advance 
of scheduled time. 

i The story of the flight as entered in the log fol- 
lows: : 

1.42 a. M., Wednesday, July 2: 

The R-34 slowly arose from the hands of the land- 
ing party and was completely swallowed up in the 
low-lying clouds at a height of 100 feet. When fly- 
ing at night, possibly on account of the darkness, 
there is always a feeling .of loneliness immediately 
after leaving the ground. The loneliness on this oc- 
casion was accentuated by the faint cheers of the 
landing party. coming upward through the mist long 
after all signs of the earth had disappeared. 

The airship rose rapidly 1,500 feet, at which height 
she emerged from the low-lying clouds and headed 
straight up the Firth of Forth toward Edinburgh. 

A few minutes after 2 o’clock the lights of Rosyth 
showed up through a break in the clouds, thus proy- 
ing brilliantly that the correct allowance had been 
made for the force and direction of the wind, which 
was 20 miles per hour from the east. 

It should be borne in mind that when an airship 
sets out on a long distance voyage carrying her maxi- 
rum allowance of petrol she can only rise to a lim- 
ited height at the outset without throwing some of it 
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cverboard as ballast and that as the airship proceeds 
on her voyage she can, if so desired, gradually in- 
crease her height as the petrol is consumed by the 
engine. - 

An airship of this type when inost of her petrol 
is consumed can rise to a height of about 14,000 feet. 

For this reason the next few hours were one of 
the most anxious periods during the flight, for Major 
Scott, the captain of the airship, who, owing to the 
large amount of petrol carried (4,900 gallons, weigh- 
ing 15.8 tons), had to keep the ship as low as possible 
and at the same time pass over Northern Scotland, 
where the hills rise to a height of over 3,000 feet. _ 

Owing to the stormy nature of the morning the air 
at 1,500 feet—the height at which the airship was 
traveling—was most disturbed and “bumpy,” due to 
the wind being broken up by the mountains to the 
north, causing violent wind currents and “air 


pockets.” 


aN 


Col. Wm. N. Hensley, A. S. A., who replaces Lieut. 
Commander Lansdowne as observer on the return 
trip of the R-34 


The most disturbed conditions were met in the 
mouth of the Clyde, south of Loch Lomond, which, 
surrounded by high mountains, looked particularly 
beautiful in the gray dawn light. 


Ireland Sighted 


The islands at the mouth of the Firth of Clyde 
were quickly passed. The north coast of Ireland 
appeared for a time and shortly afterward faded 
away as we headed out into the Atlantic. 

The various incidents of the voyage are set down 
quite simply as they occurred and more or less in the 
form of a diary. No attempt has been made to write 
them as a connected story. It is felt that, by record- 
ing such incidents in this way, most of them trivial, 
a few of vital importance, a truer picture of the voy- 
age will be obtained. 

Time, 6 a. M., July 2: 

_ Airship running on four engines with 1,600 revolu- 
tions. Forward engine being given a rest. Air speed 
thirty-eight knots—land. miles per hour made good 
56.7. Course steered 298 degrees—north, 62 degrees 
west, course made good 39 degrees, north 71 west. 
‘ind northeast, 15 1/3 miles per hour. Height 1,500 
eet. 

Large banks of fleecy clouds came rolling along 
from the Atlantic, gradually blotting out all view of 
the sea. At first we were above these clouds, but 
gradually they rose higher and we plowed our way 
into the middle of them. 

GT Bo Wilts 8 

Nothing but dense fog estimated by Harris, the 
meteorological officer, to go down to within fifty feet 
of the water and up to a height of about 5,000 feet. 

Suddenly we catch a glimpse of the sea through a 
hole in the clouds and it is now easy to see we have 
a slight rift to the south which was estimated by 
poet Scott, the captain, and Cooke, the navigating 
officer. 

A few minutes later we find ourselves above the 
clouds, our height still being 1,500 feet, and beneath a 
cloudy sky with clouds at about 8,000 feet. We are 
therefore in between two layers of clouds, a condition 
which Alcock and Brown found themselves on more 
than one occasion on their recent flight from west 
to east. 

An excellent cloud horizon now presents itself on 
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all sides, of which Cooke at once takes advantage. 
These observations; if the cloud horizon is quite flat, 
ought to prove a valuable rough guide, but cannot be 
regarded as accurate unless one can also obtain a 
cheeck on the sun by day or the moon and stars by 
night. 

‘Cooke reckons it is easy to make as much as a 
fifty-mile arc in locating one’s position when using a 
cloud horizon as substitute for a sea horizon. 

7.30 A. M.: : 

Breakfast in crew space, up in the keel, consisted 
of cold ham, one hard boiled egg each, bread and but- 
ter and hot tea. We breakfast in two watches, gen- 
erally about fifteen in each. : 

The first watch for breakfast was Scott, Cooke, 
Pritchard, Admiralty airship expert; Landsdowne, 
Lieutenant Commander United States Airship Serv- 
ice; Shotter, engineer officer; Harris, meteorological 
officer: myself and half the crew. 

Conversation during breakfast reverted to recent 
flight up the Baltic; and in the adjoining compart- 
ment the graphophone was entertaining the crew to 
the latest jazz tunes, such as “‘The Wild, Wild 
Women.” ‘ 

It might be interesting at this stage to give a com- 
plete list of the crew, showing their various duties: 


Officers 


SHIP’S OFFICERS 


Major G. H. Scott, A. T. C., captain. 

Capt. G. S. Greenland, first officer. 

Second Lieut. H. F'. Luck, second officer. 

Second Lieut. J. D. Shotter, engineer officer. 

Also: ( 

Brig. Gen. E. M. Maitland, C. M. G., D. S. O., rep- 
resenting Air Ministry. 4 

Major J. E. M. Pritchard (Air Ministry). 

Lieut. Commander Z. Lansdowne, O. B. H., U. S. 
Naval Airship Service. 

Major G. G. H. Cooke, D. S. C., navigating officer. 

Lieut. Guy Harris, meteorological officer. 

Second Lieut. R. D. Durrant, wireless officer. 

W. O. W. R. Mayes, coxswain. 


Warrant Officers end Men 
ENGINEERS 
Flight Sergt. Gent. 
Flight Sergt. Scull. 
Flight Sergt. Riplee. 
Sergt. Evenden. 
Sergt. Thirwall. 
Corpl. Cross. 
Lg. Air Craftsman Graham. 
Corpl. Gray. 
Air Craftsman Parker. 
Air Craftsman Northeast. 
iv AN Cy Mort: 
RIGGERS 


’ Flight Sergt. Robinson. 
Sergt. Watson. 

Corpl. Burgess. 

Corpl. Smith. 

L. A. C. Forteath. 

L. A. C. Browdie. 


WIRELESS 
Corpl. Powell. 
A. C. Edwards. 


Sea Hidden by Clouds 
Jil ANS We 8 


Still ploughing our way through the fog at 1,300 
feet. Sea completely hidden by clouds and no visibil- 
ity whatsoever. Stopped forward and two aft engines 
and now running on only the two wing engines at 
1,600 revolutions. These are giving us an air speed of 
30 knots or 33.6 miles an hour. This is the airship’s 
most efficient speed, as she only consumes on the 
two engines 25 gallons of petrol an hour. 

Wind is east seven miles an hour, and so we are 
making good 40 miles an hour and resting three 
engines. 

Cooke is now on top of the airship, taking obser- 
vations of the sun, using the cloud horizon with a sex- 
tant. The sun is visible to him but not to us, the 
top of the ship being 85 feet above us down here in 
the fore central cabin. 

Our position is reckoned to be latitude 55 degrees 
10 minutes north and longitude 14 degrees 40 minutes 
west, which is equivalent to 400 miles from our 
starting point at Hast Fortune and 200 miles out in 
the Atlantic from the northwest coast of Ireland. 

We are in wireless touch with Hast Fortune, Clif- 
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’ den, the west coast of Ireland, and Ponta Delgada, 


Azores, and messages wishing us good luck are re- 
ceived from Air Ministry, H. M. S. Queen Elizabeth 
and others. 

11.45 a. M.: 

Lunch—Hxcellent beef stew and potatoes, choco- 
late and cold water. : 

The talk as usual was mainly “shop,” dealing 
with such problems as the distribution of air pres- 
sure on the western side of the Atlantic, what winds 
were likely to be met with, what fog we should run 
into, the advantages of directional wireless for navi- 
gational purposes, cloud horizons and the like. 

Seoit, Cooke and Harris, in comparing their ex- 
periences and expounding their theories, were most 
interesting and illuminating. 

noon: 

Watch off duty turned in for their routine four 
hours’ sleep before coming on for their next period 
of duty—only two hours in this case, as it is the 
first of the two dog watches. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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American Flying Club Dinner to the NC Heroes 


Brilliant Assemblage at Hotel Commodore 
Does Honor to the Trans-Atlantic Air Pioneers 
(Double Page Picture of the Dinner on Pages 10 and 11 of This Issue) 


The men who blazed the trail through the air 
across the Atlantic, Lieutenant Commander Al- 
bert C. Read and the crew of the NC-4, and the 
men who failed honorably while trying their ut- 
most, Commander John H. Towers and Lieuten- 
ant Commander P. N. L. Bellinger and their crews, 
were cheered by a notable gathering of Army and 
Navy officers and men prominent in the world of 
aviation at a dinner given by the American Flying 
Club at the Commodore Hotel July 2. 


At the Speakers’ Table 


The president of the club, Laurence La Tourette 
Driggs, presided and Job EH. Hedges acted as toast- 
master. Others at the speakers’ table were: 

Captain Roy N. Francis, U. S. A., Representa- 
tive F. H. La Guardia, Colonel William A. Bishop, 
Commander G. C. Westervelt, U. S. N., Glenn H. 
Curtiss, Commander H. C. Richardson, U. S. N., 


Major-General Charles T. Menoher, U. 8S. A., Cap- 


tain T. T. Craven, U. S. N., Commander John H. 
Towers, U. 8. N., Lieut-Commander Albert C. 
Read, U. S. N., Rear Admiral James Glennon, U. 
S. N., Lieut.-Commander P. N. L. Bellinger, U. S. 
N., Brigadier General L. E. O. Charlton, R. A. F., 
Senator Harry 8. New, Colonel Archie Miller, U. 
§. A., Commander J. C. Hunsaker, U. 8. N,, 
Colonel Thomas DeWitt Milling, U. 8. A., and 
Captain Edward Rickenbacher. 


. President Driggs 


President Driggs: Ladies and Gentlemen—Among 
the numerous telegrams which came to the club today 
I wish to read but three. This telegram is from the 
Secretary of the Navy: ; ; 

“The success of the NC-4 in laying an air route 
across the Atlantic Ocean called for the plaudits of 
the world. The fleet added a branch to the Navy’s 
laurel crown for pioneer work in a new field. I 
regret that I am unable to attend the dinner in honor 
of the crew of our NO boats tonight to express in 
person for myself and the Naval Service my apprecia- 
tion of their intrepidity, zeal and perseverance in 
making their splendid record for the Navy and for 
American aviation. 

(Signed) “JOSHPHUS DANIELS.” 

The following telegram is from the Secretary of 
War: 

“Tet me convey again through you the pride which 
all of us as citizens and officials of the government 
feel in the thrilling accomplishment of Commanders 
Towers and Read and their associates. Their action 
has written into our history a new page and for years 
we shall be stirred and quickened by the recounting 
of their pioneering adventure. 

(Signed) “NEWTON D. BAKER, 
“Secretary of War.” 

Among all these gentlemen who had so much to do 
with the winning of this race for America, most of 
whom you see before you at the speakers’ table, there 
is one L am sure that all will agree was the pioneer 
of this success and I have from him the following 
telegram : 

“JT regret I cannot be with you this evening to 
honor Commanders Tower and Read who, by being 
first in crossing the Atlantic by airplane, have 
brought great credit to America. Please extend to 
them an appreciation of my felicitation and esteem. 

(Signed) “ORVILLE WRIGHT.” 


As President of the club I desire to say for the 


club that. we are under obligation to one of the best 
loved men in America, who has consented to act as 
toastmaster for us tonight. ‘The club is but a few 
months old. ‘he summer time coming at the same 
time the NC commanders and crews came back to 
New York it was with great difficulty that a dinner 
of this size waS. handled with the machinery that the 
club possesses. We must offer you our apologies for 
the many inconveniences that you have suffered. I 
hope that you will pardon them and I hope that the 
man I refer to as one of the best loved in America 
will do the best for the club. I beg to introduce Mr. 
Job Hedges, the Toastmaster. (Applause. ) 


Toastmaster Hedges 


Toastmaster Hedges: Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, ladies and gentlemen,—and particularly those 
ladies who are the real commanders of these alleged 
commanders up here. (Laughter and applause) 
You will pardon me, Mr. President, for expressing a 
feeling of satifaction about that best beloved business. 
IT don’t know whether it is true or not, but I hope 
it is, although there have been occasions in my brief 
eareer when it hasn’t been borne out. 


» mer candidate for governor ; 


We Navy men (laughter) welcome you here. As 
toastmaster, I flirted a little bit with the committee 
indicating that I didn’t know at first whether I could 
do it or not, but I intended to accept all the time. 
I have always wanted to be connected with a histori- 
cal event. _This dinner furnishes one of those situ- 
ations. It is a great pleasure also to be toastmaster 
at the first thoroughly dry dinner of any size given 
in New York. Hereafter we will have to say to each 
other that we can drink to each other only with our 
eyes. 

I want to say to these distinguished gentlemen that 
while they have been welcomed by the President and 
members of the cabinet, it remains for me to welcome 
them on behalf of various functionaries and on behalf 
of the government of the State of New York. On 
behalf of the Mayor and the Board of Aldermen; as 
receiver of the New York Street Railways; as a for- 
4 as a member of th 
Princeton Club and of the University Club; as an 


Lieutenant Comman@er Read just started out and 
said: I am going to get over there,’ and then he 
went over, not over the top, but over everything. And 
he has got a harder time before him during the next’ 
few months than he had in getting across the water. 
And so all I will say of Lieutenant Commander Read 
is that he suits me and I know he suits you and I 
know he suits the American people and I know he 
suits all other intelligent peoples, and he suits Mrs. 
Read. And so, in order not to prolong this I will 
just ask the Lieutenant Commander to hop off and 
tell us about it.” 


Lieutenant Commander Read 


Lieutenant Commander A. C. Read: Ladies and 
Gentlemen—I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
the honor of being here tonight, and on top of that, 
the demonstration. When we were abroad, after we 
had made the flight, we visited quite a number of 


(c) Underwood & Underwood. ; 
Commander Read and the members of the crew of the NC-4 received a great ovation on their arrival - 
in London for their great achievement in accomplishing the first trans-Atlantic flight. The photo . 
shows Commander Read being carried through the streets of London on the shoulders of the crowd. 


enrolled member of the Tenth Assembly District 
Organization, as an annual $10.00 subscriber to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, and in various capaci- 
ties too numerous to mention, I extend to these gen- 
tlemen a very hearty welcome. We are glad that they 
are here and we are glad they got back. 


I don’t think of anything at the moment that can 
separate the British nation and the American nation. 
Certainly there is no ocean broad enough to keep 
them apart. There is no mountain high enough to 
screen them from each other. ‘There is no fog dense 
enough that their mutual purposes cannot penetrate, 
and, all together, the Hnglish speaking people have 
come to stay, and to fraternize and to like each other. 
Now that we can fly through the air or go under the 
ocean or talk through the air we know each others’ 
purposes and decent people don’t have to get together 
so often to understand each others’ ideas.. I can’t 
think of any organization that could keep them 
apart; I can’t think of any disturber of general social 
conditions, and God knows the German nation 
couldn’t do it. I have been thankful to the kaiser 
myself, for drawing decent people together. Now and 
then a non-intelligent mind does something intelli- 
gently inadvertently. pga’ Pot Sera 

Lieutenant Commander Read and I have known 
edch other for a long time spiritually.’ I’ know’ just 
how he feels now. He feels as I would feel if I were 
about to go up in an airplane. 
different conditions can revise conditions. 


It just shows how 


places on orders. We were dined and wined. Twelve 
countries decorated us. Hverywhere we went there 
were crowds to meet us, including reporters and moy- 
ing picture machines. We enjoyed it all very much: 
It was something new in our lives.’ But after all the 
thing that we really appreciate is what the people 
do at home ; how they think. For that reason, when 
we Say we appreciate it now, we mean it as we never 
meant it before. 


; Before coming in here I saw a card which. said, 
Lieutenant Read would tell the story of his flight.’ 
I have told it so many times that I thought every- 
body knew about it; but perhaps they do not know 
some of the results; obtained by the flight.. In the 
first place, I’d like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate all those who were responsible for the de- 
sign and the excellent workmanship in the NC boats. 


There is one thing we learned—there were a good 
many things we learned—one of them that we must 
have larger boats the next time. ‘Then the Liberty 
motors. I had never had much experience with ‘them. 
I neither had faith in them nor lacked faith. But 
my opinion of them stands very high today. (Ap- 
plause.) And I venture to say that any of you, if 
you had gone through @ long flight from Trepassey 
to the Azores and felt that comfortable feeling that 
I did on looking back and seeing six cylinders on 
each side of each motor—that is all there are—spout- 
ing out a flame with never a miss, I know that you 
would feel the same way. 


' when it is going slowly. 
' tion, one of the future developments of importance, 
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In regard to this motor question, we have a lot 
ahead of us. It has been demonstrated that the 
geared motor is the thing for seaplanes particularly. 
For those who don’t know what a geared motor is, 
I will tell them that it is merely a gearing down so 
that the propeller revolves at less revolutions than 
the motor; and that is just the thing we want, as, 
generally speaking, the motor is most efficient when 
it is going the fastest, and a propeller is most efficient 
And in that same connec- 


which Mr. Gallaudet has already shown us, is the 
hitching up of more than one motor to a single 


propeller. 


Before I leave the subject of Liberty motors I want 
to extend my very best wishes to Captain Francis, 
who is going to use them on the transcontinental 
flight. And although I don’t like to prophesy—avia- 


_tion has not advanced far enough so that is safe— 


- 


'the whole trip. 
the radio. 
-I had a particularly good installa- 


' officer, 


I believe that he will have as good or better chance 
with the Liberty than with any other. (Applause.) 


Results from the Radio 


Then there is one of the most interesting parts of 
That was the result obatined fiom 
I don’t know whether 


tion or whether I had a particularly 
good radio officer—I think, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was a combination of 
both. Ensign Rodd was the radio 
but we got results that I 
know broke a great many records as 
far as seaplane communication goes. 
He sent messages over seven hun- 
dred miles. That doesn’t sound much 
when you speak of Arlington, but 
when you speak of NC-4, it sounds 
pretty big. 

He copied a message from the 
George Washington about to arrive 
in Brest, he copied it verbatim, a 
long message, 1175 miles away. He 
heard Boston 1,000 miles away. He 
heard other radio stations calling 
each other over 1,300 miles away. 
‘And then there was the radio com- 
pass. Preliminary results at Rock- 
away were unsatisfactory as far as 
I knew. I took out a plane one day 
and they were unsatisfactory that 
day. I didn’t have much faith in it. 
In fact, I almost forgot it was on 
board, till we left Ponta Delgada, 
and got in trouble on account of my 
own. carelessness. 

We got off the course between 15 
and 20 miles, perhaps 25. The visi- 
bility was much less than that and 
we missed our destroyers, and I 
called on the radio officer to see 
what he could do about it. I wasn’t 
sure which side of the line we were 
on. ‘ 
He came up with a bearing 20 
degrees on the port-bow. I still was 
a “Doubting Thomas.” I told him 
to get another one. About ten min- 
utes later he reported the same de- 
stroyer 45 degrees on the port-bow. 
I changed the course and picked up 
the destroyer. 

Later on, from Lisbon to Ply- 
mouth, it was very thick at times. 
I only sighted two out of the six de- 
stroyers, but each time we knew by 
the radio compass which side of the 
destroyers we were on. 

I am firmly convinced that the fu- 
ture of trans-atlantic or trans-pa- 
cific, or Antartic navigation depends 
on the development of the radio com- 
pass. The rest of the instruments 
will be carried.’ There may be times 


_ of failure of the radio, but that will 


be the principal means of getting across the water. 

Since landing on the other side, a great many 
people have asked questions of many different types 
and kinds. 
whether we drank anytRing or not, were we com- 
fortable, were we nervous, was it a great strain? 
It would take too long to answer all those questions, 
but there are one or two that I would like to answer. 
One of them—Was the trip worth while? 

The principal reason for making the trip was to 
gain information about something we knew very little 
about, and which, looking into the future, was thought 
to be of very great importance. We obtained the 
information that we were after, regarding the struc- 
ture of the machines, and the operation oversea. 

Then there were the more intangible results that 
cannot be measured, of adding some prestige to the 
Navy and to the country and to bringing home to 
the great mass of people the fact that not only that it 
could be done, but that it had been done. 

Another question was asked: 

“What were your impressions of the trip?” I 
never knew how to answer that question. I have told 
you one impression I had during the night concern- 
ing the Liberty Motors. Another impression was 
the very small size of the Atlantic ocean. If one 
sits down with a pencil and paper and figures the 
time, the distance, the speed, you can arrive at cer- 


They asked how we ate, how we slept, - 
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tain results, but in order to realize it you have to 
do it. That was brought home to me particularly 
on the way home when it took ten days to get here. 
Then I began to think that may be the ocean was 
pretty big after all. 


British Sportsmanship. 


One of the perhaps most important impressions of 
England was the sportsmanship of the British people. 
We had just captured the prize they had been hoping 
for. Perhaps here it might not be out of the way to 
say that Harry Hawker met me at the train, took 
the best care of me and although the papers have 
more or less gone after him on account of some 
remark that he made, this remark was very well 
explained to me, and I believe the explanation to the 
effect that he was endeavoring to defend the British 
Admiralty for not sending boats out. Some paper 
had criticised them quite severely. They said that 
the American Navy sent out boats all over the ocean, 
the British Admiralty did nothing. He was a_ guest 
at luncheon and he wished to defend the British 
Admiralty without thinking of the backfire which his 
words apparently created. 

In France I received a good many impressions. One 
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of them, probably the chief one, was the great enthu- 
siasm of the French for all things pertaining to fly- 
ing. That same enthusiasm was apparent in Wngland. 
They have a wonderful interest in the game. So 
when I got back I was rather surprised, in fact 
mildly astonished, to find an opposite attitude among 
the people in general in this country. I should not 
have been; I have lived here long enough, but it 
takes actual contact with other people to realize just 
the state of affairs. During the war there was 
plenty of enthusiasm here. There had to be. It was 
absolutely necessary that we get into it and get into 
it strong. But now that the war is over, there seems 
to be the same old question, the same old thing about 
the submarines. The first submarine made its plunge 
over on this side, the first plane flew on this side. 
There seems to be the attitude: ‘‘ Well, there are 
great things ahead,” but they want to let aviation 
take care of itself. Aviation is a thing that won’t 
take care of itself. If aviation had the whole-hearted 
cooperation that it had during the war. which of 
course is impossible in peace times, but if it had that, 
I believe that within three years we would be send- 
ing our families across the ocean by air. 

While in Paris I had the pleasure of lunching with 
some of the foremost .designers of aircraft. If I 
mention some of the things that they said in a 
prophetic vein I doubt if there are very few here 
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but would say that they are dreaming. Anyone, 
however, nowadays who says that it is impossible to 
reach an altitude of 60,000 feet, impossible to go to 
Europe in the forenoon and return in the afternoon, 
is very courageous with the courage that the old sail- 
ors had when they said that iron ships were 1Impos- 
sible. 

I am also a great believer in getting behind civil 
aviation. ‘They say we need a merchant marine for 
the Navy. How much more do we ‘need a merchant 
air force for the military and naval air force. | A 
shipyard that is built for turning out freight carriers 
cannot be easily changed to a shipyard for turning 
out battle ships, but a factory that is built for turn- 
ing out passenger carrying or mail carrying or Cargo 
carrying airplanes can immediately turn to and turn 
out military airplanes ‘of the latest type. 


Why is it that the people won’t get behind aviation? 
As far as I can make out it is ignorance. A great 
many people still stick to the old idea that flying 
consists of getting into a small, fast speed scout, 
and looping the loop and slipping and going through 
all sorts of stunts. They forget that the real flying 
game is the useful game, the useful part of it. They 
don’t realize that there are great machines being 

built and greater ones to be built in 

the near future that can carry tons 
of bombs, guns or tons of passengers 
and freight. ; 

So that the best thing, to my 
mind, that could be done for avia- 
tion is to start a campaign of edu- 
cation and when the people realize 
what there is in it, what there will 
be in it, they will get behind it as 
our friends the British have always 
been behind their Navy and made 
it what it is, and as they are now 
getting behind their air force. 

Toastmaster Hedges: It is en- 
tirely logical that a gentleman 
should be called on now who comes 
from the other side, a Britisher. 
Some of us have not forgotten that 
that is the parent country. Some 
of us have not forgotten ‘that they 
bore the original brunt in this war. 
Some of us have not forgotten, and 
I hope never will, no matter how 
much we aided, that there was a 

_ Flanders line before we got over. 
We aided, and I think I am not 
arrogating to myself an individual 
opinion when I say to the next 
gentleman, speaking on behalf of 
the American people, and address- 
ing ourselves to the British people, 
that we owe them much, “ within 
these walls of flesh there sits a soul, 
counts them her creditor, and with 
advantage intends to pay that love.” 
General Charlton, the British Air 
Attache. : 


General Charlton 


Brigadier General L. H. O. Charl- 
ton: Mr. Toastmaster and_ gentle- 
men: It is no good my telling you 
that this takes me by surprise. You 
wouldn’t believe me. Those of us 
who have read assiduously the news- 
paper reports since the triumphant 
arrival of the NC crews at Ply- 
mouth, will realize that they have 
been feasted again, and I feel that 
I would not be out of place if I 
first of all offer congratulations to 
them on the robust appearance they 
present tonight, and their iron con- 
stitution. 

To strike a new and original note 
on an occasion such as this, it were 
necessary to soar into the Empy- 
rean, as they did, and I confess that 
oratorically speaking, it is a feat I 
am unable to accomplish. Nevertheless, honest and 
sincere congratulations, a theme that can never be 
outworn or threadbare, especially on an occasion of 
this kind, when the guests of honor tonight are those 
who have brought to a triumphant issue, a rare 
combination of organization, skill, science, and pluck 
—on behalf, then, of my fellow countrymen in the 
United States, be they officials or be they in a private 
capacity, I do offer my most heartfelt and sincere 
congratulations on this defeat of the Atlantic— 
a defeat which carries with it a sense of poetic 
retribution, poetic because it is right that the 
triumph should fall to America, who has _ con- 
ceived the science of flight and brought it forth; 
poetic because the voyage of Columbus, as he sailed 
from shore to shore, has been reversed in this case, 
and the joke is on him. Ever since man lived in a 
cave and chased mammoths for the sake of the mar- 
row in their bones, he has waged an unceasing conflict 
with the elements of the earth—air, fire and water. > 

The gallant crews of the NC boats have taken not 
a step, but a complete stride toward the subjugation 
of the air. I only wish to add that it is a significant 
fact to which in my opinion sufficient attention has 
not been drawn, that in all the five attempts hitherto 
made, successfully, partially successful, and yet a 
failure, no loss of life has accrued. And I feel that 
(Continued on page 9) 
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Lessons of the R-34s Flight 
HE 108-hour non-stop flight of the British airship R-34 from 
Scotland to Long Island is a pioneer performance whose 
value for the future of aeronautics it is difficult to overesti- 
mate. 

The total distance covered from Hast Fortune air station to 
Roosevelt Field is, according to the official log given out by General 
Maitland, 3,130 sea miles, or 3,588 land miles. This is in itself a 
record for aircraft of any kind—one which has been surpassed but 
once; but the performance ccquires a much greater significance 
when it is realized under what corditions the flight was accomplished. 

After a brief period of favorable winds, storms and electric dis- 
turbances were encountered, which the most careful weather forecast 
could not always dodge, so that the R-34 had to ride out some storms 
of extreme intensity. That these atmospheric conditions put the ves- 
sel under very severe strains is obvious, and the fact that she suc- 
ceeded in completing her journey without suffering any damage is 
therefore a high testimonial to the soundness of British rigid airship 
design as well as to the professional skill and devotion to duty of 
the Royal Air Force. 

With respect to the latter it may be said that while on a rigid 

of this size a tolerable amount of comfort is provided for the officers 
and crew, the nerve strain involved in such a flight across uncharted 
skies is of the very highest order, the more so as in this case it 
.extended over four days. Therefore every man of the complement, 
from Commander Scott down the hierarchic ladder, deserves the 
most sincere congratulations for the great feat each contributed to 
achieve in the portion allotted to him—even the stowaway, who had 
to ** work his way across.’’ 

The lessons of this epoch-making flight, which constitutes at the 
same time the first transatlantic flight by lighter-than-air craft and 
the first aerial crossing from Hast to West are manifold. 

Foremost perhaps the voyage of the R-34 spells the doom of 
America’s splendid geographical isolation. The sea barrier of the 
Atlantic is no longer inviolable since an aircraft carrying thirty men 
succeeded in reaching these shores from Europe. What today seems 
but an experimental flight achieved in the face of great difficulties 
will in a brief time seem quite a common occurrence, that is, when 
regular airship mail and passenger services will be established across 
the Atlantic. 

The warning is obvious. It is high time that the United States 
took a hand in the development ef lighter-than-air craft of great size, 
and particularly of large rigid airships, we are so woefully in want 
of, and which in the war have proven such incomparable fleet scouts. 
If we do not now make good our backwardness in lighter-than-air 
equipment, the United States may in a future emergeney find herself 
in the same deplorable situation as to up-to-date aircraft as in the 
spring of 1917, when the Nation’s air force had to be built up from 
the turnbuckle with the assistance of foreign advisers and to foreign 
designs. 

Another important lesson that may be gathered from the trans- 
atlantic voyage of the R-34 is that lighter-than-air craft have now 
reached a size where their cruising range is on the whole sufficient 


to cross the Atlantic against headwinds such as aircraft will gen- | 


erally encounter when flying westward. To be sure, much larger 
_ airships will be required for operating a regular passenger, or even 
mail, service across the Atlantic, but the fact that the feat has suc- 
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cessfully been accomplished proves that lighter-than-air craft have 
reached a point in their progression towards greater perfection which 
will soon make them eminently desirable as carriers of aerial trans- 
port over great stretches of water. : 

In this branch of human activity the United States should no 
more remain in an inferior position than in the matter of supplying. 
the Navy with fast airship scouts of long range. The comparatively 
small difference between war airships and merchant airships makes 
it possible to quickly fit out the latter for war purposes, just as 
Germany did in 1914 with her Zeppelin liners. It follows that an 
American merchant airship fleet would afford the Navy an excellent 
reservoir in which to pick fleet scouts in case of war, not to speak of 
the additional number of trained pilots and crews that would thus 
become available for naval service. : 

These patriotic considerations as well as pride to see a portion 
of the world’s coming air borne traffic carried under the American 
flag should make a sufficiently strong appeal to Americans to com- 
mence the development of large rigid airships; but this is unfor- 
tunately well-nigh impossible without government assistance of some 
sort because of the very high initial cost of experimental work and 
the establishment of suitable airship stations. Congress would do 
well to seriously consider this problem and to promptly devise means 
for overcoming our great deficiency. 

Responsibility of Congress 
ONGRESS in appropriating $25,000,000 for each of the two 
C Air Services again puts on the Senate and House the respon- 
sibility for any failure of aerial defence of this country 
should we have trouble before adequate provision can be made for 
aircraft and flying personnel. 

The aircraft industry which has done so much creditable work 
in demonstrating that the United States is not behind other countries 
in design and construction of airplanes is dealt a staggering blow. 
Instead of receiving encouragement to achieve further triumphs, no- 
tice is served on the manufacturers of aerial material to mark time 
in development work, construct a few airplanes and await further 
action by Congress when the future of the Army and Navy is to be 
considered. ; 

To those who can penetrate the mental processes of our repre- 
sentatives in Congress, comes the impression that both the House 
and Senate are not satisfied to entrust large appropriations to® 
branches of the Army and Navy. The duplication that was apparent 
in the military and naval appropriation requests may have had 
much to do with the feeling that the Air Service should be a separate 
and independent force. If some such result should come from the 
present unfortunate situation, some excuse can be offered, but if a 
year goes by without further aviation legislation, the United States 
will take rank as the sixth or seventh nation in aeronautics. 


Japan and *Aviation 

APAN has commenced to develop an Air Service on a scale 
J worthy of its Army and Navy. At present one hundred 
French officers who have had experience at the front, in shops 
and technically trained are instructing Japanese officers and soldiers 
and sailors in aeronautics. Japan evidently intends to use French 
If it does, a great advance may be expected 

from the Orient. . : 
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the bald results of that, and of the flights to take 
place in the near future will hasten the heralding of 
the dawn of that morrow on which we will see avia- 
tion as a successful commercial proposition. 


Captain Craven, U. S. N. 


Captain T. T. Craven: Mr. Toastmaster, Mr. Presi- 
dent, ladies and gentlemen: The introduction of our 
worthy toastmaster recalls to my mind a saying of 
one of our British friends, the Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, who stated that upon one occasion when called 
upon to address a brilliant assemblage, the toastmas- 
ter opened or began his remarks by stating that it 
was time to cease enjoying themselves and to listen 
to Mr. Chamberlain. I don’t know whether our toast- 
master meant the same in this instance or not. It is 
very hard for me to say anything original here or to 
do more than to repeat what has already been suid. 
We are. glad to be here this evening to congratulate 
the gallant officers of the service to which I belong. 
As has been hinted, one is prone to compare their feat 
with that of our gallant British cousins who success- 
fully made the jump across in one flight, but as Com- 
mander Reed has pointed out, I think that their act 
does not suffer by comparison. The deed which they 
accomplished was conceived during the war time. It 
was intended as a war feat. It was carefully studied 
and preparation was carefully made with the idea 
that it might become necessary as a war measure. No 
reasonable precaution was overlooked, and as he has 
pointed out, we think that the effort and the expense 
and the time given over to this experiment were all 
well worth while. 

He has mentioned the wonderful work of his radio 
compass. We also must think of the communication 
system which was developed and used for this pas- 
sage. We must think of the meteorological work 
which it was necessary to carry on. We received 
information of all these things. 

Our spokesman or chairman has mentioned fog. I 
tonight congratulate Commander Reed and his asso- 
ciates in returning to old New York finding that alco- 
holie fog dissipated, I mean done away with here, and 
he is able now to find a purer form of enjoyment 
which is not marred by a headache or anything of 
that nature. ; 

As I say, there is nothing that I can think of which 
we can add to what has already been uttered in praise 
of the efforts of Reed and his companions. They have 
written their names indelibly on the scroll of fame, 
where they will always remain. There is nothing 
more to be said in their behalf. 


Lieutenant Commander Bellinger 


Lt. Commander P. N. T. Bellinger: I want to spe- 
cially remark on the very wonderful aerial demonstra- 
tion which was made on our arrival in very disagree- 
able weather, but on a very joyous occasion for us, 
and I want to express my appreciation of what has 
been tendered to us this evening. I thank you. 

Toastmaster Hedges: Now, I don’t know Comman- 
der Towers except tonight. We are intimate friends 
from now on. You men are just acquaintances. We 
are friends. And J am strong for him. He had the 
responsibility; he had the directing force; to him 
would have been charged failure if none of them had 
gotten over there, and therefore the fact that one of 
them did get over there in no wise diminishes the 
credit of the commanding officer. (Applause.) 

I present him to you and I know you will like 
him. Of course, you respect him, but there is a heap 
Oe difference between liking péople and respecting 
them. 


Commander John H. Towers 


Commander Towers: I féel very much honored at 
being invited to speak here, but I must confess that 
the Toastmaster is wrong in saying among those 
present are only acquaintances. I happen to know 
that I have a great many friends here. They all 
know me so well that they know I cannot speak, 
that I am merely going to talk. 

I should like to first take this opportunity of 
thanking those friends, and the many million other 
friends that I have since discovered, for worrying 
about the NC-3 while we were down in the fog. If 
those friends had known the crew of the NCG-3 as 
well as 1 did, they wouldn’t have worried. A great 
deal has been made of all of us since that flight, 
and the limelight has been rather centered upon 
Lieutenant Commander Read, Lieutenant Comman- 
der Bellinger, and myself, but I am sure that both 
of these officers will join me in saying that we were 
only one each of a crew of six and we only did one 
job, and there were five other people in each of those 
planes, a great many of whom are sitting around a 
little table here very modestly, who had just as much, 
if not more, to do with this flight as we did. 
(Applause. ) 

I should like to take this occasion to point out 
the purposes of the flight. As you all know, it was 
a project approved by the Navy Department, and 
the principal purpose behind the whole thing, as far 
as the Navy Department was concerned, was to work 
out by means of this flight many problems that 
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were only about half understood. They intended 
from the very beginning to make it a go. The reason 
it was a go was because it was whole departmental 
proposition. It was by no means a one man job 
or three, or eighteen—the number of the crew. It 
was entirely due to the fact that the Navy Depart- 
ment was behind this project from beginning to end 
that it was a success, and no one appreciates that 
as much as we who came in contact with the various 
ships, supply ships, destroyers, etc., which were all 
on their stations with the proper material, proper 
signals, and at the proper time. 

It sounds very simple, but it wasn’t simple at 
all. The names of the officers who were responsible 
for working out that project will probably never 
really sericusly be connected with the flight. Their 
work was all drudgery, and they deserve just as 
much credit as any of the officers who took part in 
it. We have present at the Speakers’ table here 
this evening quite a number of them All those 
present who are connected with aviation know them, 
there is no need of introducing them. There are 
certain others who are not present, and I should 
like to enumerate those officers, but I realize that it 
is impossible to do so. Certainly, when I finish my 
report, if I ever do finish it, their names will go 
down, and the Navy Department at least will have a 
record of who accomplished the Trans-Atlantic flight. 


Selection of the Route 


A great many people have asked me about the 
selections of the route. I am afraid I must assume 
responsibility for the selection of the route. The prin- 
cipal question was: ** Why go to England? When you 
fly to Lisbon, you cross the Atlantic, why not quit?” 
Well, I don’t know really why I laid down the route 
that way. It just sort of seemed the natural thing 
to do, to end up the flight in England. And I should 
like to say, to General Charlton this evening that had 
we known what we were going to get when we got 
to England, in the way of a reception, we never would 
have gone there, because he shortened our lives about 
ten years, he and his compatriots. 

I am going to take exception to another remark 
that was made this evening by Lieutenant Commander 
Read, and that is in regard to the size of the Atlantic 
Ocean. It all depends, like a great many other things, 
on the point of view. Lieutenant Commander Read 
looked at the, ocean from the point of view of-a bird, 
Lieutenant Commander Bellinger and I had had the 
doubtful pleasure of looking at it from the point of 
view of a fish. It makes an awful lot of difference. 

‘There is one man present here tonight who I am 
going to single out. Hverybody in the Navy con- 
nected with aviation wanted to go on this flight. 
There were certain crews selected, and I think I can 
say that I had a large hand, or took a large part in 
the selection of the crews, and I endeavored to select 
the best officers and men in naval aviation that could 
possibly be had. There has frequently been made to 
me the remark that “I would give an arm to go on 
that Trans-Atlantic flight.” There is present, tonight 
one man who was selected, and in line of duty, the 
night before we left from Rockaway, did give an 
arm—Chief Special Machinist Howard. 

I am going to insert in here one further little re- 
mark about the purpose of this flight, and this is con- 
fidential, absolutely. There were two purposes. I 
have named the first one—that was the Navy De- 
partment’s purpose. Thete was another one, and 
that was to prove to the Navy Department, on the 
part of the Naval Aviation, that seaplanes had come, 
and that they had come to stay; and it remained to 
Lieutenant Commander Read to prove it. And the 
people who are the biggest backers of aviation in the 
Navy today are the very officers who*’were out on 
those destroyers, in that fog and storm that we ran 
into, who didn’t see because they couldn’t see, but 
who received radio messages from the NO-4 that she 
was on her way, because she went through weather 
that absolutely did stall those destroyers. And when 
we finally reached Lisbon I ‘had several destroyer 
captains come around me to really seriously discuss 
the question of fitting wings on their destroyers. We 
told them that that,was the next move. 


Lack of Vision 


As regards the future of aviation , which subject 
Lieutenant Commander Read has discussed, I am 
afraid I have been in it too long to do it myself 
before So many people, because I have found that you 
have got to change your mind about once every three 
months in aviation. It is usually because you don’t 
see big enough. I can candidly say that I have no 


idea as to the future of naval aviation, and I can ° 


only quote the remark made to me by a Rear Ad- 
miral of the Navy, whom I happen to know two 
years ago was dead against another blank battleship, 
because what was the use of building them if all you 
had to do was to send a seaplane out to sink ’em? 
And I think that the time is coming and coming very 
soon when the Navy Department is perhaps not going 
to that limit. As a conservative officer, I hope they 
won’t, but when are they. going to realize that they 
eve in aircraft the primary medium of naval war- 
are? 


Senator New of Indiana 


Senator Harry S. New: I-shall follow the injunc- 
tion that was placed upon me by a certain gentleman 
a few minutes ago and shall make no reference to him, 
but some of the remarks that have been made thus far 
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this evening by a certain individual brought the sus- 
picion on my part that one thing that he had won- 
dered at this evening is, if these very gallant gentle- 
men saw more water on their transatlantic trip than 
we have this evening, or if it was more difficult to 
conduct a flight by airplane over than it is to conduct 
an oratorical flight over the same fluid. 


When I was invited to come this evening, I did so, 
I respond with pleasure as an American and as a 
senator of the United States to extend my congratu- 
lations to and to express my pride and that of all 
Americans in an accomplishment of our honored 
guests of this evening. 


From the earliest days the American Navy has Ree 
flected the greatest credit and glory upon the fair 
name of the United States. 


Tonight the shades of John Paul Jones and Barry 
and Decatur and Farragut and Sampson and Schley 
and Porter and Dewey smile down upon these their 
successors as all America doffs its hat to them and 
extends its congratulations and good will. 


And then I was glad also to come, because I believe 
that I am a friend of aviation. 


I have unlimited faith in its future, but why speak 
of its future when its present is so happily before us? 
When we have already accomplished such great 
things? In view of what has been done by these 
gallant gentlemen, in view of what has been done by 
our gallant compatriots, our British cousins, the 
future opens up a field that is almost beyond vision. 


I don’t think anything that was said by Comman- 
der Towers about the possible development of aviation 
was too extravagant. I see things as he sees them, 
myself. As to what the future may be, I believe that 
the next war—and I am one of those who doubt 
seriously if our boasted League of Nations is going 
to be sufficient in stopping another war—lI believe 
that there will be other wars in the days to come, 
and I believe that in them these twin agencies of the 
air, the airplane, the airship and chemical warfare, 
are going to be the chief agencies in waging it and 
bringing it to a close. 


Holds the World’s Attention 


Aviation is certainly a great subject and one that 
holds the attention of the world today as perhaps no 
other does. America is the birthplace of aviation. 
The first lighter-than-air plane, the first dirigible was 
launched in the United States. It is just one year 
less than a century since Rufus Porter, as is shown 
by the records in the Patent Office at Washington, 
launched the first model of a lighter-than-air plane, 
of a dirigible. That is, he made his model, put in it 
a little steam engine because that was before the days 
of gas engines, and actually gave a demonstration 
with his model, but when it came to the building of a 
ship, he had to stop because he couldn’t get the meagre 
amount of money in those days, amounting to what 
wound today seem a paltry sum, but he couldn’t get it 
for the purpose of building that ship, and the project 
lapsed and was not again, undertaken for a_ great 
many years, and then not in the United States: 


As to the progress of aviation we are apt to. think 
that it has been slow, and so it has, in a way, and 
yet all things considered it has been more rapid than 
the development of navigation by steam. The future 
of aeronautics is going to be as great and the develop- 
ment greater than has been the development of steam 
ocean going craft. It is not very long ago, not more 
than ninety days since one of the foremost railroad 
presidents of the United States, living here in New 
York, said to me that he believed the day was here 
when the railroads had to take into account a lessen- 
ing of their receipts, because of the competition that 
was going to be offered by aircraft in the carrying of 
mail, of parcel post, and light freights, express and 
things of that kind. 3 


I don’t know to what extent and degree the compe- 
tition that is to be given to the railroad by airplane 
now is going to match the experience of the trolleys 
and the automobile. Perhaps it may not go that far. 
I doubt if it does, but that it is going to be something 
substantial I have no particle of doubt. 


I congratulate the Navy upon having received at 
the hands of Congress a few days ago, a sum not as 
great as they should have had, not as great as I 
would have been glad to give them, nor as great as 
that for which they asked, but a sum that is much 
more commensurate with their needs than that which 
was given to the Army by my confreres. I can only 
say that I stayed with that Committee all day and all 
night for a week, trying to get them to bring up the 
amount that they gaye the Army, and that it was 
reduced to what I regard as an altogether inadequate 
sum, is due to no fault or no lack of interest on my 
part. 


I wish I knew the names of all who were interested 
in this great accomplishment. I do know of some who 
have not been mentioneed. I know of Admiral Taylor, 
whose perseverance and whose interest contributed 
greatly to the success of that effort. I know of Com- 
mander Hunsaker, whose skill and whose industry 
were a great aid, without which the success could not 
have been attained. : 

One final word. Recognizing as I do the great 
value, the great potency, the almost unlimited power 
of aeronautics as a military arm—I am thinking of it, 
too, not only with reference to that, but in its com- 
mercial aspect, because I believe it has 2 great com- 
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mercial future, and to that end I believe that it 
should be made the business of somebody -in this 
country to see that its interests are not lost to the 
United States. 

We are the fathers over here of those two great 
instruments, the airship and the airplane. I don’t 
want to see it left upon the doorstep a foundling, 
upon the doorstep of some foreign nation. I want the 
United States to see to that, to look after its own and 
to see that America gets what it ought to have and 
what is properly ours, out of the things which we 
have ourselves designed and created. It is a fact 
well known to some of you, most of you here, I think, 
that today England—and I take off my hat to Hng- 
land for her enterprise, England, France, Italy, they 
have agents in the South American countries, today, 
distributing airplanes, gratis in some instances, in 
order to awaken the interest of those people in com- 
mercial aeronautics, in order that they may get for 
their country the benefit of the trade in countries that 
know not yet of aeronautics and of airplanes. It 
should be the business of somebody to look after 
the interests of the United States in that respect, and 
as I said before, to that end, I am in favor of the 

creation of a separate and distinct Department of 
* Aeronautics in this country. 


Alcock and Brown Congratulated 


Major Connolly: (Applause.) Mr. Chariman, 
through you, some of the membership desire to express 
this resolution, which in a way very crudely, extem- 
poraneously, and imperfectly drafted, I think, typifies 
the breadth and the generosity of American sports- 
manship, and American appreciation of great and 
worthy deeds. 

ReESOLvED, That the American Flying Club at the 
dinner given by the club to commemorate the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of Lieutenant Commander 
Read and the crew of the NC-4, of the first Trans- 
Atlantic voyage by air, in conjunction therewith ex- 
tend to the Royal Air Force and the British Air 
Service organizations generally our congratulations 
and felicitations on the extraordinary accomplishment 
of Lieutenants Alcock and Brown, respectively, in 
their successful and epochal trans-oceanic flight, and 
also the courageous and sportsmanlike effort of 
Harry Hawker and Lieutenant Commander Grieve. 
We await with hopeful and hospitable anticipation 
the arrival of the R-34, and its gallant crew. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire the adoption of this reso- 
lution. : 

President Driggs: Gentlemen, upon the exhibition 
of your approval the chair will have this message sent 
to the Royal Flying Corps Club of England by its 
own wireless which is on the roof of the Club house. 
It is a great pleasure to the Club to announce that a 

prize has been offered for an international contest to 
be held for the third week in August between Toronto, 
Canada, and New York City. At that time, an ex- 
position will be held in Toronto, and the race will 
start from both ends. The Club has appointed a 
Contest Committee, comprising some of the most dis- 
tinguished aviators and sportsmen in the United 
States. We hope that this will be the first of many 
such contests offered. It has been arranged that the 
Prince of Wales will be present at this exposition in 
Toronto at that time, and that he shall start the race. 
A prize of $5,000 has been offered by John E. 
McBowman. (Applause. ) 

Following is a list of officers of the American Fly- 
ing Club, Inc., No. 11, East Thirty-eighth Street: 

President, Laurence La Tourette Driggs. 

Vice-Presidents, Major General Leonard Wood, 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, Cortlandt Field Bishop, 
FE. G. Diffin. 

Seoretary, Major Maurice Connolly. . 

Treasurer, Lieutenant M. Leslie Hull. 

Honorary President, Major General 
Menoher. 

Honorary Vice-President, Honorable Franklin K. 
Lane. 

Honorary Life Member, Brigadier General William 
Mitchell. 

Honorary Member, Colonel Thomas D. Milling. 

Board of Directors, Major Charles Biddle, Anda- 
lushia, Pa.; Lieutenant Paul Baer, New York City; 
Cortlandt Field Bishop, New York City; Lieutenant- 
Col. Hiram Bingham, New Haven, Conn.; Samuel S. 
Bradley, New York City; Gutzon Borglum, New 
York City; Lester Barlow, New Haven, Conn., now 
at Clear Lake, Iowa; Commander H. W. Coyle, U. 
S. N., Washington, D. C.; Colonel Milton P. Davis, 
Washington, D. C.; Lieutenant F. Trubee Davison, 
Locust Valley, L. I.; Frank H. Diffin, New York 
City; Captain Roy N. Francis, Washington, D. C.; 
Colonel Robert Glendenning, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harry 
Payne Whitney, New York City; Captain James Nor- 
man Hall, Colfax, Iowa; Major Clifford B. Harmon, 
New York City; Lt.-Col. Harold H. Hartney, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Lt. M. Leslie Hull, New York City; 
Capt. Mare Lagen, B. S., New York City; Charles 
ff. Manly, Buffalo, N. Y.; Lt. Percy Pyne, Jr., New 
York City; Commander Scofield, U. S. N., New York 
City ; Capt. Hlliott Springs, S. C., or New York City ; 
Lt. Col. William Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chance 
Vought, New York City; Major C. H. Wadsworth, 
New York City; Lt. Waldo Walker, New York City. 

Among the diners were: 

Chance Vought, Major Fred Blakeman, Comman- 
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der EF. G. Coburn, John J. Rooney, Colonel V. B. 
Clark, W. Cullen Morris, Frank Vernon, Col. Lester 
M. Horner, Col. W. Lucas, Andrew L. Riker, Lt. L. 
T. Barin, Lt. Harry Sadenwater, Chief Machinist 
Mate C. S. Kessler, Hngineer R. Christansen, Lt. 
David McCullough, Lt. R. A. Lavender, Machinist 
L. A. Moore, Lt. H. F. Stone, Lt. Walter Hinton, 
Lt. J. P. Breese, Jr., Hnsign H. C. Rudd, Machinist 
H. S. Rhoades, E. H. Howard, Commander A. K. 
Atkins, Lt. Comdr. S. M. Kraus, Capt. N. B. Hall, 
Lt. G. M. Brush, W. A. Hdmundson, Lt. R. S. Went- 
worth, Lt. G. H. Murray, Hnsign G. J. McCarthy, 
Luther K. Bell, Lt. C. A. Tinker, Col. H. M. Hick- 
man, Lt. Kenneth Leggett, Albert Shaw, Sidney R. 
Cook, David Becroft, John D. Ryan, Elmer A. Sper- 
ry, H. B. Mingle, Benj. L. Williams, William B. 
Saunders, Wm. ©. Potter, Albert H. Flint, Charles 
L. Laurence, Roger Pero, William Rockefeller, Jr., 
Capt. Jacques Swaf, Iit.. Sam Pierce, F. H. Diffin, 
Roy Conger, Major G. R. Wadsworth, Arthur Johns, 
Frank H. Russell, Leeds Johnson, Curtiss Gardner, 
C. T. Fairfield, William F. Bleakley, Lawrence Don- 
ahue, Lester D. Gardner, Alexander Klemin, Geo. ze 
Newbold, Spencer Heath, Frank Stanton, Albin Mc- 
Cauley, Edson Gallaudet, Glenn L. Martin, George 


UBSTANTIAL and remarkable are the 


achievements of Goodyear balloon men. 


Since nine years ago they have built a total 


of more than eight hundred balloons 
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Bell, Capt. Fred B. Renschler, John R. Rodgers, 
J. R. Cautley, Henry R. Sutphin, Frank L. Morse, C. 
W. Mix, J. B. Taylor, Jr., Harry E. Tudor, Charles 
H. Towne, B. J. Greenhut, Robert W. Chambers, 
Charles L. Lawrence, Robert Grier Cook, Capt. David 
H. Webster, F. G. Hrickson, Comdr. Kirby Smith, 
Lt. Comdr. R. HE. Byrd, Jr., A. L. Hausteter, Lt. B. C. 
Parsons, Raymond Orteig, Capt. Chandlier Smith, Lt. 
Thos. McConchie, Donald Grey, Captain Eypper, C. 
H. Danforth, Capt. EB. A. Clune, Judge W. Benton 
Crisp, Lt. Col. J. F. Stover, Major V. Page, Freder- 
ick Garguila, Alexander Pomilio, Grover C. Loening, 
Major Albert Loening, Russell Vought, Lt. James A. 
Taylor, George H. Townsend, Lit. John M. Ruther- 
ford, Walter Fairchild, Ensign Gilder, Israel Ludlow, 
C. I. Michie, Harry Bijur, C. J. Lake, Herman Metz, 
G. Douglas Wardrop, Stuart Hartshorn, Major Hd- 
ward J. McShane and Lt. George N. Gregory. 


General Foulois Returns 
Among the passengers brought back on the Lev- 
iathan was Brig. Gen. Benjamin D. Foulois of the 
Army Air Service who returned from twenty 
months’ service in France. 


of all 


types, including spherical, kite and dirigible. 


In gas capacity, these “ships of the air’’ in- 
clude even those enormous bags that con- 


tain up to one hundred and seventy 
sand cubic feet. 


thou- 


During the world war, more than one half 
of all the balloons purchased by the govern- 


ment were Goodyears. 


passengers—without a single fatality. 


balloon designers of unquestioned 
petence. 


Weare prepared to submit plans and 


Goodyear balloons have traveled more than 
two hundred thousand miles during the last 
two years, while carrying thirty-six thousand 


Due then to these achievements, it is only 
natural that Goodyear men have become 


com- 


speci- 


fications for any type of balloon desired— 
from the smaller sizes to the huge Ocean 


liners. 


Balloons of Any Size and Every Type 
Everything in Rubber for the Airplane 
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(C. Keystone View Co.) 
The R-34, Built by Beardmore, Lands in the United States. 


The first lighter-than-air craft to cross the Atlantic 


The first aircraft to cross the Atlantic from Europe to America 


Total distance covered from East Fortune Air 
Station to Roosevelt Field, 3,130 sea miles. 


Total duration of flight 108 hours and 12 minutes. 


Hull and cars manufactured and assembled by Beardmore 


In conquering the Atlantic Ocean, the R-34 has inaugurated the era of safe and 
dependable trans-oceanic air transportation. 


Inquiries from American interests will be given careful attention. 


LA THE BEARDMORE AERO ENGINE, LTD. 
tS 112 Great Portland Street, London, W. 1. 
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Arrival of R-34 
(Continued from page 5) 


Sleeping Arrangements 


The sleeping arrangements consist of a hammock 
for each of the men off watch suspended from the 
main ridge girder of the triangular internal keel 
which runs from end to end of the ship. In this keel 
are situated the eighty-one petrol tanks, each of sey- 
enty-one gallons capacity; also the living quarters for 
officers and men and storing arrangements for lubri- 
cating oils for the engines, water ballast, food and 
drinking water for the crew. ‘The latter is quite a 
considerable item, as will be seen from the following 
table of weights: 


Gals. Lbs. Tons. 

IMEROL 4 oo boob o10.G0 000 4,900 35.300 15.8 

Ue ics Ae) ae peers — 2,070 9 
ANYVEN Ie) iD en ses cy Reon AER a — 3 
Crew and baggage...... — — 4 

Sloreshieaerin Gees cor — 550 oP} 

Drinking water ....... — 800 42 

ARG alee ie at etre ee ee, — — 24.32 


life in the keel of a large, rigid airship is by 
ho means unpleasant. ‘There is very little noise 
or vibration except when one is directly over the 
power units—a total absence of wind and, except 
in the early hours of dawn, greater warmth than 
in the surrounding atmosphere. 

Getting into one’s hammock is rather an acro- 
batic feat, especially if it is slung high; but this 
becomes easy with practice—preventing one’s self 
from falling out is a thing one must be careful 
about in a service airship like the R-34. 

There is only a thin outer cover of fabric on the 
underside of the keel on each side of the walking 
way, and the luckless individual who tips out of 
his hammock would in all probability break right 
through this and soon find himself in the Atlantic. 

It is surprising the amount of exercise one can 
get on board an airship of this size. The keel is 
about 600 feet long and one is constantly running 
about from one end to the other. There are also 
steps in a vertical ladder to the top of the ship 
for those who feel energetic or have duty up there. 
By the time it comes one’s turn to go to bed one 
generally finds one is very sleepy and the warmth 


of one’s sleeping bag and hum of the engines soon 


send one to sleep. 


Remarkable Rainbow Effects 
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Sea now visible at intervals through the clouds— 
a deep blue in color, with a big swell on. Our 
shadow on the water helps us to measure our drift 
angle, which both Scott and Cooke worked out to 
be 21 degrees. Running on the forward and two 
aft engines, resting the two wing engines. Speed, 
making good forty-nine miles per hour. 

Durrant, the wireless officer, reports he has been 
speaking to St. John’s, N. F.—rather faint but quite 
clear signals. As we are still in touch with Hast 
Fortune and Clifden and have been exchanging sig- 
nals with the Azores since reaching the Irish coast, 
our communications seem to be quite satisfactory. 

Remarkable rainbow effects on the clouds: one 
complete rainbow encireled the airship itself and the 
other—a smaller one—encircled the shadow. Both 
are very vivid in their coloring. 

3:40 P. M.: 

xcellent tea consisting of bread and butter and 
greengage jam, also two cups of scalding hot tea 
which had been boiled over the exhaust pipe cooker 
fitted to the forward engine. 

Fruitarian cake was also tried for the first time— 
rather sickly to taste, but very nourishing. 'The 
whole assisted by Miss Lee White on the grama- 
phone. We would one and all give anything for a 
smoke. Greenland, the first officer of the ship, is 
vainly trying to discover the culprit who used his 
toothbrush for stirring the mustard at lunch. 


-Model 5A-414—H.P. 210 
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4:30 P. M.: 

Still in fog and low clouds and no sea visible. 
We have hardly seen any sign of the Atlantic since 
leaving the Irish coast and we are beginning to 


wonder if we shall see it at all the whole way‘ 
across. ; ; 
Talks with a Steamer 
@ Je, IMGs 


Tramp steamer SS. Ballygally Head, outward 
bound from Belfast, destination Montreal, picked up 
our wireless on their Marconi spark set which has 
a range of thirty miles only. She heard us, but 
didn’t see us, as we were well above and completely 
hidden by the clouds. She gave her position as 
latitude 54 degrees 30 minutes north, longitude 18 
degrees 20 minutes west, and reported as follows: 

Steering south southwest true, wind north, barom- 
eter 380.10, overeast, clouds low. 

SUFFREN, Master. 


They were very surprised and most interested to 
hear we were R-34, bound for New York, and wished 
us every possible luck. 

Moa) 125 IM 8 

Messages were received from both H. M. S. battle 
eruisers Tiger and Renown, which had been pre- 
viously sent by the Admiralty out into the Atlantic 
to assist us with weather reports and general obser- 
yation. ‘They reported respectively as follows: 

i. M. 8S. Tiger—‘‘ Position 86 degrees 50 minutes 
north, 36 degrees, 50 minutes west, 1,027 millibars, 
falling slowly, thick fog.” 

Tals WL, Renown—‘ Position 60 degrees north, 
25 degrees west, 1,027 millibars, falling slowly, 
cloudy, visibility four miles.” 

Harris’s deductions from these reports were to 
the effect that there was no steep gradient and that 
therefore there was no likelihood of any strong wind 
in that part of the Atlantic. 


Well Over the Clouds 
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Scott increases height to 2,000 feet, and at this 

height we find ourselves well over the clouds and 
with a bright blue sky above us. The view is an 
enchanting one—as far as one can see a vast ocean 
of white fleecy clouds ending in the most perfect 
cloud horizon. 
- Two particularly fine specimens of windy, cirrus 
clouds of which Pritchard promptly obtained photo- 
graphs appear on our port beam, also some “ cirrus 
ventosus ” clouds—little curly clouds like a black- 
cock’s tail feathers—all of which Harris interprets 
as a first indication and infallible sign of a de- 
pression coming up from the south. 

We hope that. this depression when it comes may 
help us provided we have crossed its path before it 
reachas us. If we can do this we may be helped 
along by the easterly wind on the northwesterly 
side of the depression. i, 

Tt is interesting to note that as yet we have re- 
ceived no notice of this depression coming up from 


-the south in any weather reports. 


6:40 BP. M. 

Put back clock one-half an hour to correct Green- 
wich mean time. Time now 6:10 P. M. Position— 
Latitude 53 degrees 50 minutes north; longitude 20 
degrees west. 4 . 

We have covered 610 sea miles measured in a 
direct line in seventeen hours at an average speed 
of 86 knots, or forty miles, per hour. Depth of 
Atlantic at this point, 1,500 fathoms. At this rate, 
if all goes well and if that depression from the 
south doesn’t interfere, we should see St. John’s— 
if visible and not covered in fog, as it usually is— 
about midnight tomorrow, July 3 


Forecast Confirmed 


Conditions unchanged in British Isles. Anti- 
cyclone persistent in Hastern Atlantic—a new de- 
pression entering Atlantic from south. 

This confirms Tlarris’s forecast and is an ad- 
mirable proof of the value of cloud forecasting. 

(ie) Bas 2 WEE 

The clouds have risen to our height and we are 
new driving away to them with no signs of the sky 
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above or the sea underneath: Scott reckons the 
wind is northeast by east and helping us slightly. 
Airship now very heavy, owing to change in tem- 
perature and 12 degrees down by the stern. Run- 
ning on all five engines at 1,600 revolutions; height 
3,000. feet. 

S12, Mb 8 

We are just on top of the clouds, alternately in 
the sun and then plunging through thick banks of 
clouds. The sun is very low down on the western 
horizon and we are steering straight for it, making 
Pritchard at the elevators curse himself for not 
having brought tinted glasses. Ship now on an 
even keel. 

Seo Omens Ver 

Scott decided to go down underneath the clouds 
and increases speed on all engines to 1,800 revolu- 
tions to do so. Dark, cold and wet in the clouds, 
and we shut all windows. 

We see the sea at 1,500 feet between patches of 
cloud. Rather bumpy. 

We now find ourselves between two layers of 
clouds, the top layer 1,000 feet above us and the 
lower layer 500 feet below, with occasional glimpses 
of sea. 

@) des WL, 8 

‘The sun is now setting and gradually disappears 
below the lower cloud horizon, throwing a wonder- 
ful pink glow on the white clouds in every direc- 
tion. Course steered 320 degrees. Course made good 
299 degrees. Air speed 44 knots, speed made good 
55 miies per hour. 

All through this first night in the Atlantic the 
ordinary airship routine of navigating, steering and 
elevating, also maintaining the engines in smooth- 
running order, goes, watch and-watch, as in the 
daytime. 

The night is very dark. The airship, however, is 
lighted throughout, a much enlarged lighting system 
having been fitted. All instruments can be individ- 
ually illuminated as required, and in case of failure 
at the lighting system all figures and indicators 
are radiumized. 

The radium paint used is so luminous that in 
most case the lighting installation is unnecessary. 


The Second Day 


8:20 A. M., Thursday, July &: 

The clock has been put back another hour to 
correct our time to Greenwich mean time. Position— 
longitude 35 degrees, 60 minutes west, latitude 53 
degrees north. 

Cooke got position by observation on sun and a 
good cloud horizon and considers it accurate to 
within thirty and forty miles. 

Our position is over the westbound steamship 
route from Cape Race to the Clyde and momentarily 
crossing the eastbound route from Belle Isle to 
Plymouth. 

We are well over half way between Ireland and 
Newfoundland and are back again on the great 
circle route, having been slightly to the south of it, 
owing to the drift effect of a northerly wind. 

Good weather report from St. John’s. 

12 e4l IP WE? 

Durrant is speaking S. S. Canada on our spark 
wireless set so there may be a chance of our saeing 
her shortly as the sea is temporarily visible. The 
second wireless operator obtains his direction on 
our directional wireless so that we may know in 
what direction to look for her. All we know at the © 
moment is that she is somewhere within 120 mites. 

Capt. David, in command, wishes us a safe voyage. 
We gaze through our glasses in her direction, but 
she is just over the horizon. 

2 JP, Ml, 3 ba a ghe q 

Slight trouble with starboard amidships engine; 
cracked cylinder water jacket. Shotter, always equal 
to the occasion, made a quick and safe repair with 
a piece of copper sheeting, and the entire supply of 
the ship’s chewing gum had to be chewed by himself 
and two engineers before being applied. 

4:30 P. M.: 

We are now on the Canadian summer route of 
steamers bound for the St. Lawrence via Belle Isle 
Strait and over the well known Labrador current. 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Arrival of R-34 


(Continued from page 14) 


There are already indications of these cold currents 
in the fog which hangs immediately above the sur- 
face of the water. 

Scott and Cooke spend much time at chart table 
with protractors, dividers, stop-watches and many 
navigational text-books, measuring angles of drift 
and caiculating course made good. 

Aerial navigation is more complicated than navi- 
gation on the surface of the sea, but there is no 
reason why, when we know more about the air and 
its peculiarities, it should not be made just as accu- 
rate. 

GIP Wii 3 

Harris unwisely shut his hand in door of wireless 
cabin—painful but not serious. Flow of language 
not audible to me, as the forward engine happened 
to be running. 

Gator (Eee Me: 

We are gradually getting further and further into 
the shallow depression which was reported yesterday 
coming up from the South Atlantic. For the last 
four hours the sea has been rising, and now the 
wind is south-southeast, forty-five miles per hour. 
Visibility only a half-mile. Wery rough sea and tor- 
rents of rain. In spite of this the ship is remarkably 
steady. 

At 8 P. M. Scott decides to climb right through 
it, and we evidently came out over the top of it 
at 3,400 feet. 

Sega JE, Ile ; 

We have now passed the center of the depression 
exactly as Harris foretold. The rain has ceased and 
we are traveling quite smoothly again. 


A Sky Picture 


To the west the clouds have lifted and we see 
extraordinarily interesting sky—black, angry clouds 
giving place to clouds of a gray mouse color, then 
a bright salmon-pink, clear sky, changing lower 
down the horizon to darker clouds with a rich 
golden lining as the sun sinks below the surface. The 
sea is not visible and is covered by a fluffy gray 
feather bed of clouds slightly undulating and ex- 
tending as far as the eye can reach. The moon is 
just breaking through the black clouds immediately 
above it. q 

On the east we see the black ominous depression 
from which we have just emerged, while away more 
te the south the cloud-bed over which we are passing 
seems to end suddenly and merge into the horizon. 

We are getting some valuable meteorological data 
on this flight without a doubt and each fresh phe- 
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homenon as it appears is instantly explained by the 
ever-alert Harris, who has a profound knowledge of 
his subject. 

© 12, ik, e 

One of the engineers has reported sick—complains 
of feverishness. 


Mascots Aboard 


A stowaway has just been discovered, a cat 
smuggled on board. by one of the crew for luck. It 
is a very remarkable fact that nearly every member 
of the crew has a mascot of some description, from 
the engineer officer, who wears one of his wife’s silk 
stockings as a muffler around his neck, to Major 


Scott, the Captain, with a small gold chart called. 


“Thumbs Up.” 

We have two carrier pigeons on board, which it 
has been decided not to use. Anyway, whether we 
release them or not, they can claim to be the ‘first 
two pigeon to fly the Atlantic. 

4.30 A. M., Friday, July 4th: 

Woncerful sunrise—the different colors being the 
softest imaginable, just like a wash drawing. 

Tt Ne NGS 
_ Height, 1,000 feet. Bright blue sky above, thin 
fog partly obscuring the sea beneath us; sea mod- 
erate, big swell. 

The fog bank appears to end abruptly ten miles 
or sv away toward the south where the sea appears 
to be clear of fog and a very deep blue. 


Icebergs Sighted 


Standing out conspicuously in this blue patch of 
sea we see an enormous white iceberg. The sun 
is shining brightly on its steep sides and we estimate 
it as roughly 300 yards square and 150 feet. high. 
As these icebergs usually draw about six times as 
much water as their height we wondered whether 
sie was aground, as the depth of water at that 
point is only about 150 fathoms. 

Another big iceberg can just be seen in the dim 
aisiance. These are the only two objects of any 
kind, sort or description we have as yet seen on-this 
journey. 

Seals AL, WWE s 

Fog still clinging to the surface of the water— 
water evidently must be very cold. Extraordinary 
crimpy wevelike appearance of clouds rolling up from 
the rorth under! eath it. Harris has never seen this 
before. Pritchar), took photograph. 

On port beam# here is a long stretch of clear blue 
sea sandwiched 3. between wide expanses of fog ou 
either side lookigg just like a blue river flowing be- 
tween two wide snow-covered banks. Cause: <A 
warm current of water which prevents cloud from 
hanging over it. This well illustrated the rule that 
over cold currents of water the clouds will cling to 
the surface. 
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OAse Nias : 

We are now over a large ice field and the sea is 
full of enormous pieces of ice—small bergs in them- 
selves. The ice is blue-green under water, with 
frozen snow on top. 

A message reaches us from the Governor of New- 
foundland : 


“To Gen. Maitland, officers and crew, R-34: 
“On bebalf of Newfoundland I greet you as you 
pass uS ch your enterprising journey. 
: “ HARRIS, Governor.” 
Repiied as follows: 
“Po Governor Newfoundland: 

* Majer Scott, officers andscrew R-34 send grateful 
thanks for kind message, with which I beg to 
associate myself. GEN. MAITLAND.” 

U2 eal) 1B, Wl, 

Land in sight. First spotted by Scott on star- 
board beam. A few small rocky islands visible for 
a minute or»two through the clouds and instantly 
swallowed up again. 

Altered course southwest to have a closer look 
at them. Hventually made them out to be the north- 
west coast line of. Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. 

Our time from’ Rathlin Island—the last piece of 
land we crossed above the north coast of Ireland— 
to north coast of Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, is 
exactly fifty-nine hours. 

2 3X0) Je, IMLS 8 t ; 


Crossing Newfoundland 


We are crossing Newfoundland at 1,500 feet in 
thick fog which gradually clears as we get further 
inland. A very rocky country with large forests and 
lakes and for the most part no traces of habitation 
anywhere. 

Message from St. John’s to say that Raynham was 
up in his machine to greet us. We replied, giving 
our position. 

3 12, IML : 

Again enveloped in dense fog. Message from H. 
M. S. Sentinel giving us our position. We are mak- 
ing good thirty-eight to forty knots and heading for 
Fortune Harbor. 

4:30 LE. M.: 

We haye passed out of Fortune Harbor with its 
magnificent scenery and azure blue sea dotted with 
little white sailing ships and are now over the two 
French islands, Miquelon and St. Pierre, and steering 
a course for Halifax, N. S. The French flag was 
flying at St. Pierre and was duly dipped as we 
passed over. : 

7:45 PB. M.: 

Passed over tramp steamer, S. S. Seal, bound for 
Sydney, N. S., from St. John’s, the first we have 
seen. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Arrival of R-34. 


(Continued from page 16) 

Seitay 182, INES ; 

Clear weather; sea moderate: making good thirty 
miles per hour on three engines. Northern point of 
Cape Bretou Island, N. S., just coming into sight. 
Lighthouse four flashes; we should make Halifax 
2:30 A. M.. tomorrow. 

Saturday, July 5, 2:30 A. M.: 

Very dark, clear night. Lights of White Haven 
show up brightly on our starboard beam and we 
make ouf the lights of a steamer passing us te the 
east. Strong. head wind against us. Making no 
appreciable headway. ‘ 

7 A. M.?: 

Scott decided to turn inland to avoid southwest 
wind barrage.flowing up the coast. Crossed coast at 
Goose Islanc, Country Harbor. 

Miles and miles of endless forests. Here and 
there a clearing with a hut or two, a few cows 
and an acre or so of cultivated land. Any number 
of sinall rivers and lakes. 

10:20 A. M.: 

We are down as low as 800 feet smell of pines, 
which we inhale with delight. Stacked tree trunks 
look like bunches of asparagus from above. 

Put the “‘ wind up” a big brown eagle. 

We all agree we must come to Nova Scotia for 
shooting and fishing. 

eae Oneal Vines 

Lunch. 


Serious Petrol Situation 


The petrol question has become distinctly serious. 
Shotter has been totalling up our available petrol 
resources with anxious care. We have 500 miles to 
go to New York and if we don’t get any wind or 
_bad weather against us will do it all right with 
two engines, assisted occasionally by a third engine. 
We cannot afford to run all five at once owing to 
the petrol consumption. 

Lieut. Commander Lansdowne, United States 
Naval Airship Service sends signal on behalf of R-84 
to United States authorities at Washington and 
Boston to send destroyer to take us in tow in case 
we should run out of petrol during the night. 

The idea is we would then be towed by the de- 
stroyer during the hours of darkness, and at dawn 
east off and fly to Long Island under our own 
power. Let us hope this won’t be necessary. 

It is now raining and foggy, which is the kind 
of weather that suits us now, as rain generally means 
no wind. 
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a 15 IMLS 

Passed Haute Island, in Fundy Bay. 

8330) 12, IE, 8 

For soie little while past there had been distinct 
evidences of electrical disturbances. Atmospherics 
became very bad and a severe thunderstorm was 
poene over Canadian coast, moving south down the 
coast. 

Scott turned east off his course to dodge the storm, 
putting on all engines. In this, fortunately for us, 
he was successful and we passed through the outer 
edge of it. We had a very bad time, indeed, and it 
is quite the worst experience from a weather point 
os view that any of us have yet experienced in 
the air. 

During the storm some wonderful specimens of 
cumulo mammatus were seen and photographed. 
These clouds always indicate a very highly per- 
turbed state of atmosphere and look rather like a 
bunch of grapes. The clouds drooped into small 
fastoons. 

C30 1B, WL s 

We are now in clear weather again and have left 
Nova Scotia well behind us and are heading straight 
for New Yerk. ; 

Particularly fine electrical disturbance type of 
sunset. 

W)eat0) 120. Wie 


Another Storm 


Another thunderstorm. Again we have to change 
our course to avoid it, and as every gallon of petrol 
is worth its weight in gold, it almost breaks our 
hearts to have to lengthen the distance to get clear 
of these storms. 

July 6, Sunday, 4 A. M.: 

Sighted American soil at Chatham. 

S25 ew An IMs: 

South end of Mahoney Island. Scott is wonder- 
ing whether petrol will allow him to go to New 
York or whether it would not be more prudent to 
land at Montauk. 

5:30 A. M.: 

Passing over Martha’s Vineyard, a lovely island 


‘and beautifully wooded. Scott decided he could just 


gec through to our landing field at Hazelhurst Field, 
but that there would not be enough petrol to fly 
over New York. Very sad, but no alternative. We 
will fly over New York on start of our return 
journey on Tuesday night, “weather and circum- 
stances permitting. 

landed 1:54 P. M. Greenwich mean time, or 9:54 
A. M.. U. S.A. summer time, at Hazelhurst (Roose- 
velt) Field, Long Island. 

Total time on entire voyage, 108 hours 12 minutes 


' miles an hour faster. 
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“Ships Twice as Big” 


“We have ships building that are twice as big 
as the R-34 and will have a speed of twenty-five 
You can therefore say that 
we have made this trip from Scotland here in an 
obsolete type of airship. ” 

This statement was made June 6 by Major J. 
H.M. Pritchard of the British Air Forces, the Air 
Ministry expert on board of the R-34, a man fully 
conversant with the past and proposed future of 
British aircraft building. A representative of 
some Australian papers asked him if the R-34 
might make a trip to Australia. 

“Oh, no; not this ship. She couldn’t do it. 
But in a year we'll have ships that can. In a 
year it will be just as easy for our ships to make 
a non-stop flight to Australia as it has been to 
make this journey. We'll have some great ships 
in a year. 

“This flight was not really an amazing thing. 
It is the result of long years of work. It was not 
wonderful. What I do call wonderful is the per- 
sistent and unspectacular work that led up to it. 
All this congratulation really seems to me a bit 
out of place. It’s the past work that is the thing. 

“T want to emphasize the fact, too, that it is far 
easier to fly from here to England than it is to fly 
from England here, because of the tremendous air 
currents, I might say that as a matter of air 


miles America is nearer to England by 1,000 miles 
than England is to America. 
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A telegram from Captain Alcock 


and Lieutenant Brown reads: 


“Congratulations on performance of the 


~ two Eagle Rolls-Royce engines which 


propelled the Vickers- Vimy safely across 
the Atlantic ” 
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Breakfast in New York 


Tea in the Adirondacks 
Luncheon at Albany 
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Congress Fails to Provide for Army Air Service 


Disintegration Commences Caused By “¢ NG 


Blind Curtailment of Appropriations = \%, 


The disintegration of the Army Air Service due 
to the lack of funds has commenced. With $25,- 
000,000, the appropriation for the coming fiscal 
year, the United States will fall so rapidly behind 
that it will take many years and large appropria- 
tions for the Air Service to reach a par with other 
countries. If the present plans of the War De- 
partment are carried out the Army Air Service 
will have only 250 officers by September 30 of this 

ear. 

This situation has been caused by the general 
feeling in Congress that all appropriations for the 
Army should be curtailed to a minimum until a 
definite reorganization plan can be formulated. 
The advocates in Congress of 
an independent Air Force be- 
lieve that until a union is 
made of all air activities of 
the Government that there 
will be great duplication and 
wastage and therefore were 
against large appropriations 
at this time. 

That Congress was in- 
formed of the critical posi- 
tion is shown by the state- 
ments made by Generals 
Menoher and Mitchell to the - 
Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. General Menoher 
said in reply to questions by 
the Senators, ‘“ We have real- 
ly no service equipment as to 
planes except the De Havi- 
land. It is a pretty good day 
bomber, it is a good observing 
ship, but it is not a pursuit 
ship, and it is not a night 
bomber, and to properly equip our squadrons we 
have to have pursuit planes and night bombing 
planes of the various types to properly equip and 
carry on the work. Unless we can manufacture 
adequate equipment we never will get anywhere 
beyond where we are now. It will be like having 
artillery without guns, or the infantry without 
rifles, or the motor transportation corps without 
trucks. If that program were approved and we 
were ready to carry it out now we could not have 
any of those planes probably within a year.” 

General William Mitchell followed General 
Menoher and told the committee with great frank- 
ness his opinion of the requirements of the Air 
Service: 

“ Now that is what this money is to be used for, 
and if we do not get some service planes, and if 
the airplane industry goes to pieces due to lack of 
work, I do not know how long it will take to get 
it back, because it was not easy to get it together in 
this war. 

“You have elements in this country now which 
are excellent. Everything I have seen built in this 
country is better than any I have ever seen in 
Europe. , 

“ The Hispano-Suiza motor is a wonder, and our 
new pursuit planes are wonders too. All they need 
is to have the ‘bugs’ taken out of them. We 
cannot depend on any foreign machine. In fact, 
these foreign machines that are being sent over 
here are second-rate machines to-day. 

“We got this equipment in order to assist us 
in bridging over the period until we shall have got 
our own, which will take from one to two years 
after the money is authorized. The question of 
materiel is only part of it. We have got to get 
the personnel trained. Now that is why the $30,- 
000,000 is asked for planes. I think that unless 
the airplane factories are kept going it will be 
serious indeed. 

“As to lighter-than-air, we ask for less than 
$15,000,000 to develop dirigibles and keep up our 


balloons. We have no place in America to make 
large dirigibles. We have the airplanes, but dirig- 
ibles and balloons are more satisfactory for keep- 
ing constant surveillance of any pomt. For in- 
stance, if we had them now down on the Mexican 
border we could keep constant surveillance of 
everything that was going on. 

“ Now, we have in there an item of $12,000,000 
for experimentation. The Air Service is going 
along faster than any other branch or arm, and it 
is something with which, if you fall behind, it is 
awfully hard to catch up—people get the jump 
on you—they get the jump on you in making an 
engine, in every respect. All air services are de- 
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veloping very rapidly. We must keep up this ex- 
perimentation and get out models for experimental 
purposes, which, naturally, cost a great deal more 
than when you can manufacture a great number of 
the same model. At the present time we have an 
excellent technical section. I have been struck with 
the excellency of it. What we must do with the 
technical section is to give them something to work 
with. The items I have already covered amount to 
approximately $45,000,000 (airplanes and dirig- 
ibles), and this $12,000,000 for the technical sec- 
tion makes a total of $57,000,000. The remainder 
of the appropriation is asked for various things to 
keep the program going. 

“We cannot put any ships in service because 
we have not got the organization nor the machines 
to put them in service on a basis fit to cope with a 
nation equipped with a good air service.” 

Asked by Senator Thomas his opinion on the 
advisability of a separate Air Service General 
Mitchell replied, “In my opinion, after watching 
these things from over there for practically two 
years and being connected with it for a much 
longer time, and considering it not only from a 
military standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
availability for civil departments of the Govern- 
ment, and the development of commercial aviation 
I am convinced that an independent Air Service 
is the only way in which we will be able to have a 
good air force.”. 


Hicks Going Abroad 


Aroused by the activities of other countries in 
aviation, especially in dirigible development, Rep- 
resentative Fred C. Hicks of New York, Chairman 
of the Aviation Sub-Committee of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, announced his intention of go- 
ing abroad to study what is being done by France 
and England in developing airships in a military 
and commercial way. 
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Mr. Hicks said Congress had not been as liberal 
as it might have been in making appropriations for 
aviation in the Army and Navy bill. This was be- 
cause Congress was not impressed with the plans 
of the army and navy heads, neither of which, 
until the bills had become the subject of bitter dis- 
pute, had submitted anything that looked to the 
committees like a comprehensive plan. 

The bills as they passed the House carried $30,- 

000,000 for aviation in the Army and Navy. The 
Senate increased the appropriations for each ser- 
vice to $25,000,000 each, so that for aviation pur- 
poses the Administration has $50,000,000 for ex- 
periment and development in the next fiscal year. 
As against this $50,000,000, 
England’s budget for aviation 
amounts to $303,000,000. In- 
stead of lessening aviation 
activities as the result of the 
armistice and peace, Hng- 
land’s plans, launched six 
months ago, provide for ex- 
tensive airship building with 
the idea of perfecting ma- 
chines for ocean travel, as 
well as powerful battle ma- 
chines. 
_ Mr. Hicks said he expected 
to find out, if possible, the 
extent of England’s air pro- 
gram and make a comprehen- 
sive report to the Naval 
Affairs Committee. He be- 
leves Congress will not be 
penurious when it learns what 
is being done abroad. 

Mr. Hicks added his be- 
lef that the people of the 
country were not satisfied with “the way money 
was wasted in the air program during the war. If 
there were a reorganization, and an air secretary 
directing experiments in some co-ordinated way, I 
think Congress would be more disposed liberally to 
provide for aviation. ” 


Permanent Military Policy 


First steps have been taken toward drafting leg- 
islation to establish a péfmanent military policy 
by the Senate Military Committee in the appoint- 
ment of a sub-committee to confer with the House 
Military Committee with a view to joint hearings. 

Chairman Wadsworth, of the Senate committee, 
believes that through joint hearings duplication of 
effort can be avoided and an agreement reached 
on such matters as universal training, the National 
Guard and organization of the Regular Army, 
which will expedite action in Congress. 


To Govern World Flying 


Principles to govern aerial navigation, already 
accepted by most of the allied nations, have been 
made public by the Aeronautical Commission of 
the Peace Conference, which recently concluded 
its work. These principles are contained in an in- 
ternational convention which provides for the 
creation of an international commission. 

The principles laid down concern the nationality 
of airships, certificates of navigablity, rules for 
flying, lists of forbidden routes, steps to be taken 
by all signatory nations to develop aerial naviga- 
tion, various provisions governing the licensing of 
aviators, equipment of airplanes with signals, dis- 
es of weather reports, and customs regula- 

ions. 
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Airship vs. Airplane in F og and Darkness 


Relative Merits of Both Types Discussed, Showing 
Advantage to be in Favor of Lighter-Than-Air Craft 


In their descriptions of the trans-Atlantic air- 
plane flights and attempted flights, the participants 
dwell upon their helplessness in fog and darkness, 
of the loss of sense of position until they saw the 
star bombs of Navy destroyers with fixed positions. 
The Vickers-Vimy crew trusted to sticking to a 
predetermined compass course, and directional 
wireless, believing in dead reckoning plus radio 
assistance, but admitted that once their wireless 
sending apparatus went out, they were shooting 
into the dark and keeping up only at a great 
hazard. Upon arriving, they lost their machine in 


By Colonel James Prentice, A. S. 


boul. He is not afraid that a downpour of air will 
bump his nacelle. 

It is in mountainous and densely forested coun- 
tries especially that time is needed to make land- 
ings. Here also there are generally sheets of mist 
at night. Here the airplane cannot deliver service 
at night or on foggy days. The small airship can. 
The chances are that great mining and lumber 
camps will be obliged to have small airships to 
bring passengers, mail and express from airplane 
landing places on the plains outside the forests or 
the mountains. 


Army Airsuip A-4, WHicw Has Just Mape Ex cenimnt Fruicut 


a swamp which they mistook for a meadow. 

Ask any aviator who was a night bomber or 
night flier in the great war and you will find that 
the great problem was to land after returning to 
his own lines. Landings were mostly matters of 
chance and luck. Deliberate survey from the air 
and conversation with ground details were im- 
possible. i 

Look up the flying records of the airplane fly- 
ing schools and see on how many foggy days the 
flying went ahead. Look up the records of the 
various route reconnaissance trips over the United 
States and see how many days they were delayed 
by fog and light rain. See how many of them flew 
by night over new and strange routes. When you 
have done so, you will be convinced that the air- 
plane is a clear sky craft which makes night and 
foggy day trips only at hazards. 

Now look up the record of the airship. It con- 
siders only high velocity winds blowing contrary 
to its course and heavy snow or torrential rainfall. 
Fog, mist, clouds and darkness make little differ- 
ence. In war time, these are its friends. During 
the last year of the war, there were only nine days 
and fifteen night when the little British non-rigid 
did not operate. And England is a foggy, dark 
place, up north where the winter nights are long. 

The United States Navy flew most of its new 
airships from Akron, where they were made, to the 
various coastal stations with new pilots, without 
any cooperation from places en route, no details 
waiting with gas and oil, no signals and no beacons 
except the regular lights of the cities, towns and 
railways; over the mists of the Allegheny and Blue 
Ridge Mountains, over the great coastal swamps 
where the night veils rose and shut off vistas of the 
rivers and shores. Still there are no reports of 
concern about them, they invariably brought their 
ships in all right. i 

When an airship returns to its hangar, it can 
give a signal and then wait until a detail reaches 
the landing pulley to take its rope. There is no 


hazard of landing, due to fog or darkness. In . 


fact, the more overcast the sky is, the better a bal- 
loonist likes it. On overcast days the air does not 


In speed the airplane is superior to any airship 
that can be conceived, but in infallibility to navi- 
gate and land in fog, darkness and limited terrain, 
the small airship is the superior vehicle. 


A-4 In Excellent Flight 


Starting out from Akron, Ohio, July 11, the 
army airship A-4, flying against strong head winds, 
reached Washington the next morning, circled over 
the city and then proceeded to Langley Field, Va., 
arriving there late in the evening. Reports to 
aviation headquarters said the dirigible covered the 
distance of 407 miles in 18 hours flying time, at an 
average speed of a little more than twenty-one 
miles an hour. Lieut. G. W. McEntire was in com- 


‘mand of the blimp. 


The A-4 is 162 feet long and 33 feet in diameter, 
and its total cubic content is 95,000 feet. It has a 
total lifting capacity of 6,460 pounds. She is the 
first unit of a small fleet of airships which the 
Balloon and Airship Division of the Air Service 
has ordered for use in liaison and fire control 
work, the latter in connection with our coast 
fortifications. 


Allied Air Unity 
Cooperation between Great Britain, America 
and France by the formation of an Allied aviation 


committee of the League of Nations is now vigor-’ 


ously advocated. The flight of the R-34 airship to 
America and her return and the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded her by Americans again bring 
this matter into prominence. 

The Atlantic has now been crossed by a sea- 
plane, an airplane and an airship, and it is possible 
to draw some comparisons between the various 
types for service. The importance of the establish- 
ment of this service is universally admitted, but it 
is essential that it shall be safe, reliable and finan- 
cially profitable. : 

The fact that engine failure in heavier-than-air 


types necessitates forced landing practically 
eliminates theseaplane and the airplane for the 
present from regular passenger carrying across 
2,000 miles of ocean. The airship, on the other 
hand, although suffering from the disability of less 
speed and difficulty in handling, can remain in the 
air in comparative safety even though all her en- 
gines fail. 

Added to which her carrying capacity is greater 
than either the seaplane or the airplane and will 
become markedly so at no distant date. The 
mechanical and engineering difficulties in increas- 
ing the size of the airship are considerably less 
than is the case with the airplane. 

It would be a sound policy, it is contended, to 
invite America’s cooperation in the necessary 
organization and experiments. Much metecrologi- 
cal information is still required and many costly 
experiments in the construction, handling, loading, 
embarking and mooring are absolutely essential 
before the general public can be invited to accept 
the commercial airship as a regular means of 
transportation between Europe and America. The 
committee must be composed of practical men and 
not theorists, and influence should play no part 
in the selection of its members. 

In addition to the work on the trans-Atlantic 
airships it would of course cover the whole field of 
aeronautical experiment and research by allocating 
various practical work to the air services of the 
respective countries represented. So far as Great 
Britain is concerned the initial step is essential be- 
fore the formation of a committee, namely the 
transfer of airships from the Admiralty to the Air 
Ministry. 


Seaplane Crosses Alps 


The Alps were crossed for the first time by a 
seaplane July 12. Taddioli, a Swiss aviator, left 
Sesto Calende, Italy, at 9:30 o’clock and arrived 
at Geneva two hours later. 

The aviator crossed the Simplon and flew over 
the valley of the Rhine and Lake Geneva. 


Navy Mail on Seaplane 


Navy mail was brought to New York by air 
route last week for the first time when a seaplane 
arrived from Block Island with sacks left there by 
a destroyer fleet. : 

The fleet of thirty-four destroyers arrived later 
and will remain at the torpedo station for a month. 
The seaplane returned to Block Island with mail 
for the destroyer Shawmut. 
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The R-34 Completes the Round Trip 


Return Voyage Takes But Seventy-five Hours 
Despite Disabling of a Forward Engine 


Great Britain’s trans-Atlantic airship pioneer, 
the R-34, has completed the round trip between the 
British Isles and the United States. 

Seventy-five hours and a few minutes after leav- 
ing Mineola the giant dirigible reached home, land- 
ing safely at the aerodrome near Pulham, Norfolk, 
England. She had completed the first round trip 
through the air between the Old World and the 
New, flown more than six thousand miles with but 
a single stop. 

The return voyage was practically without in- 
cident, except for the disabling of one of the for- 
ward engines which undoubtedly prevented the 
making of even better time. 


The ship ran into rain Friday evening that 
lasted until Saturday morning, but through it all 
the wireless worked admirably, being in almost 
constant touch with the Air Ministry, which sent 
weather reports to the dirigible every few hours. 

Frequently the crew were unable to estimate the 
speed of the ship because clouds and fog obstructed 
the view of the sea. The average flying altitude 
was 3,000 feet, but Major Scott rose to 5,000 feet 
several times during the voyage. 

“We were never out of touch with the world, 
although we met ‘a lot of fog,” said Lieut. R. D. 
Durrant, the wireless officer. “It was hot in New 
York, cold in the middle Atlantic and you see what 


was then sorted. It included letters for King 
George, the British Foreign Office, other Govern- 
mental departments and a number of newspapers, 
the log adding: 

“We hope this journey will prove the fastest 
newspaper delivery between NewYork and London 
yet accomplished and will be the forerunner of a 
regular interchange of mail between the east and 
the west—the Old World and the New.” 

At 10:45 o'clock the R-34 was making seventy- 
two knots on four engines, the forward engine 
having been stopped. 

Brig. Gen. Maitland, who made the outward and 
homeward voyage as observer for the Air Ministry, 


SEARCHLIGHTS WatcH R-34 Depart FrRoM ROOSEVELT FIELD FOR THE RETURN VOYAGE 
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Perfect weather prevailed through the last few 
hundred miles of the journey, and the airship 
steered a straight course across Ireland by the full 
moon that materially aided the flyers through the 
last night of their voyage. 


Overseas Record Reduced 


Major Scott and his crew are proud of ac- 
complishing the feat so successfully, and they ex- 
pressed particular satisfaction in having reduced 
the overseas record which they set on the westward 
trip by thirty-three hours. 

Before landing the R-34 circled over the aero- 
drome for an hour at a height of 1,000 feet, the 
shed being sighted by the ship without difficulty. 

“Compared with the westward trip, when we 
experienced adverse conditions, the return was al- 
most without incident,” said Major Scott. “I told 
our American friends we would get home in seventy 
or eighty hours. It has taken seventy-five hours 
and three minutes. We learned considerable about 
winds, and by changing our height we were able 
to take advantage of them. 

“ All of us are delighted with the hospitality of 
New York. Our only regret was that we were 
unable to remain longer with our American friends. 

“ Just before reaching Ireland we did six hours 
at above 5,000 feet, and found it exceedingly cold. 
We hit Ireland at almost the same spot where 
Aleock landed.” 

Colonel W. N. Hensley, Jr., of the United States 
Army Air Service, acted as pilot part of the time 
on the way across, standing his watch the same as 
the British officers. Hensley, when plied with ques- 
tions, talked as if flying across the ocean were an 
everyday performance. 

The breakdown of one of the forward engines 
when the dirigible was about half-way across was 
due to the smashing of a bolt and the mishap al- 
most demolished the crank ease. 


it is here. We signalled two ships, the Cumber- 
land and one going to Mexico. When they asked 
us who we were we said that we were a British air- 
ship from New York to England. Their wireless 
operators expressed surprise. They had been at 
sea some time and did not know about us.” 

King George was one of the first to send con- 
eratulations to the airmen. All day Major Scott 
kept receiving telegrams from prominent officials 
and civilians. The messages began to arrive while 
the R-34 was still in the air and radio answers 
went out before the ship reached the ground. 


What the Log Says 


The log of the R-34 on its eastern trip, as on its 
voyage westward, was kept by Brig.-Gen. Edward 
F. Maitland, representative of the British Air 
Ministry on the dirigible. 

The log says that after an extremely good get- 
away New York looked wonderful at: midnight and 
was a veritable fairyland of twinkling lights. The 
searchlights at first made a very unsuccessful 
search “but finally got us fair and square.” The 
great electrical signs of New York, the log says, 
iulustrate the great importance of aerial advertise- 
ments. 

At a distance of 2,000 feet above New York the 
air was disturbed, partly because of the heat rising 
from the city and partly because of an approach- 
ing cyclone from the Great Lakes. The airship 
was very steady under the circumstances. 

At 1:10 A. M., Thursday, the R-34 headed. for 
her Scottish base at an estimated speed of seventy- 
four miles an hour, getting the full benefit of a 
thirty-five knot wind from the southwest. At 2:17 
o’clock the dirigible crossed the American coast 
line. Four engines were running at that time, 
while a fifth was being rested. 

By 9:15 o’clock Thursday morning the dirigible 
had covered 450 miles from New York. The mail 


was interviewed by a representative of the Daily 
Telegraph. 

“ One of the objects of the flight,” he said, “ was 
to demonstrate what airships could do in long 
distance flying overseas with the ultimate view to 
their commercial use. Airships undoubtedly will 
be employed for commercial purposes for very 
long journeys over sea and land. They will not 
conflict with the airplane and seaplane. 

“T want to make that quite clear. There’s no 
question of competition. Airships will make long 
voyages, and from their terminal airplanes and 
seaplanes will radiate on short, quick journeys. A 
commercial company undertaking transport by air 
will need both types of craft. 

“The second object of the voyage was to cement 
the friendship between this country and the United 
States.” Our reception in America was extra- 
ordinarily good and Americans were kindness it- 
self. The American Navy and Army gave us every 
facility. There is, I think, no doubt Americans 
were much impressed by the voyage and fully 
realize the commercial possibilities of the airship. 
Big airships will be the future carriers of long 
distance mails and later on of passengers. 


“There was no feeling of seasickness on board. 
On the return trip we had a wind of forty-five 
miles an hour and a high sea. A surface ship 
would have been all over the place. The airship’s 
motion was perfectly smooth. 

“The landing in America gave an illustration 
of uses of parachutes in airwork. The parachute, 
I am convineed, will be used in all air craft but 
will be of particular value to the airship.” 

Among the things carried by the R-34 on her 
return trip were a fragment of the balloon in 
which Walter Wellman attempted to fly to Europe 
in 1909, when he was forced down in the open sea 
300 miles east of Cape Hatteras; a phonograph 
presented to the crew by Thomas A. Edison; a 


Le) 


_ letter from President Wilson to King George and 
several communications to Knights of Columbus 
officials abroad in recognition of the courtesies 
shown to the crew of the R-34 by the K. of C. 
here. 

Summary of the Trip 


The R-34 started its remarkable voyage the 
morning of July 2 landing at Roosevelt Field July 
6 after a trip of 108 hours and 12 minutes. 

The course westward was begun without difficulty 
and steady progress was made with only three of 
her five engines in service, despite heavy headwinds 
that were encountered all along the route. Off New- 
foundland these threatened for a time to cause dif- 
ficulty for the airship, but by skirting the storm to 
the north Major Scott, commander, succeeded in 
reaching and passing Newfoundland without 
mishap. 

Continuous battling with adverse winds had, 
however, depleted the reserve stocks of petrol 
aboard the ship and by the time the dirigible had 
passed Nova Scotia and was approaching the 
Maine coast calls for help began to come out by 
radio. The United States destroyers Bancroft 
rushed to the aid of the airship, but after the 
dirigible got away from the currents near the Bay 


of Fundy she made better progress and finally. 


succeeded in fighting her way along unaided to her 
scheduled landing place at Roosevelt Field, 
Mineola, Long Island, at 10 a. m., July 6. 

The dirigible was threatened with disaster within 
twenty-four hours after her arrival, when strong 
winds threatened on July 7 to tear her from her 
moorings. In the course of the struggle to prevent 
her blowing out to sea, a large rip was torn in the 
ship’s envelope. 


Warned about 9 o’clock Wednesday evening, - 


July 9, by Chief Bowie of the Weather Bureau 
in Washington of an approaching storm Com- 
mander Scott made preparations for a quick de- 
parture and took the air for the return trip about 
midnight Wednesday. She headed for New York, 
and after circling over the city, enveloped in the 
glare of searchlights, the dirigible passed out to 
sea. 

The R-34, in returning to England from the 
United States in approximately seventy-five hours, 
made the voyage twenty-two times as fast as the 
first sailing vessel to cross the Atlantic. Christopher 
Columbus, in sailing from Palos, Spain, to San 
Salvador in 1492 in the Santa Maria, took seventy 
days. 

The American steamship Savannah, the first of 
her kind to cross the Atlantic, consumed twenty- 
five days between Savannah and Liverpool. She 
arrived at Liverpool on July 15, 1819, one hundred 
years, lacking two days, before the safe return of 
the R-34 to her homeland. The steamship Maure- 
tania in 1910 erossed the Atlantic from Queens- 
town to New York in four days and ten hours. The 
Dreadnaught, one of the fastest and most famous 
of American clipper ships in the decades preceding 
the Civil War, made the trans-Atlantic voyage in 
thirteen days. 

The American seaplane NC-4 took fifteen hours 
and eighteen minutes in flying from Trepassey, 
N. F., to the Island of Horta, Azores, on May 16. 
Captain Alcock and Lieutenant Brown in their 
airplane flight from St. Johns to Clifden, Ireland, 
on June 14, consumed sixteen hours and twelve 
minutes. 


R-33 Will Fly to India 


Tt is stated that, following shortly the return 
of the R-34 from America, her sister airship, the 
R-33, will proceed on a voyage to India. As in 
she case of the Atlantic flight, the journey already 
has been made by air, though the first trip, that 


by a twin-engined Handley-Page airplane, was di~ 


vided into two stages, with a big interval, while the 
bomber was engaged in final operations in Pal- 
estine. 

At the end of last year a big four-engined 
Handley-Page machine set out to make the journey 
to India, and owing to various delays on the way 
did not actually reach her destination until Jan- 
uary of this year. 

It is probable that the R-33, when she attempts 
the flight, will make a record run to Calcutta. 


‘towed by another plane. 
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Secretary Daniels Predicts 


Prediction that the present generation will see 
the inauguration of regular freight and passenger 
traffic by air across the sea is made in a letter from 
Secretary Daniels to the First Lord of the British 
Admiralty Long, which was carried to Mr. Long 
on the British airship R-34.. The Secretary’s 
letter is in reply to a message of greetings from 
the Admiralty Chief brought by the dirigible. 

“Our country was filled with pleasure at the 
successful arrival of the R-34, and the Navy of 
America salutes the British Admiralty,’ Mr. 
Daniels wrote. “It is our privilege to live in a 
day of the fulfillment of many visions and dreams. 

“Thank you for your letter, the first that came 
across the sea in a ship that has conquered the air, 
the last element left to the conquest of man. We 
will live to see the day when we will fly across the 
seas as we have travelled on the trains. Who will 
prophesy these still greater wonders? 

“T congratulate your great empire and its spirit 
of daring and skill evident in this epoch making 
flight. It was a delight to weleome your aviators 
and to find that your men are of stuff greater than 
their wonderful achievement.” 

Mr. Long’s letter said: 

“We take advantage of the voyage of the air- 
ship R-34 across the Atlantic to send you a few 
lines of most friendly greetings. On both sides 
of the great ocean our hearts are full of thankful- 
ness for the final act which marked the termination 
of the terrible war, which lasted for more than four 
years, and we think with gratitude and reverence 
of the heroic sacrifices of those who gave their lives 
to save the freedom of the world.” 


New York-Chicago Mail 


The Air Mail route between New York and Chi- 


cago was opened for service early this month, 


when the Eastern half of the route between New 
York and Cleveland was linked up with the West- 
ern half from Cleveland to Chicago which has been 
in regular operation since May 15. 

Mail can now be sent by airplane from New 
York, leaving there about 5 a. m., and reaching 
Chicago about 1 p.m. Planes are changed at Bel- 
font, Pa. and Cleveland. The Air Mail arrives in 
Cleveland in time to catch the plane leaving there 
at 9:30 a. m. for a non-stop flight to Chicago. 
About 12,000 letters a day are taken for Pacific 
Coast points, and through Air Mail service from 
New York to Chicago will advance the delivery of 
mail for Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
other cities about 24 hours sooner than if sent from 
New York through by rail. This applies to letters 
received in New York post office for the 8:40 p. m. 
train westward. 

Air Mail from the West for New York and 
points East is taken on at Chicago and Cleveland. 
A plane leaves Chicago at 2:30 p. m., arriving at 
Cleveland at 5:30 p. m., in time to connect with 
the 20th Century Limited, and the mail arrives in 
New York about 9:00 o’clock the next morning. 
This gives the business men about three hours more 
to dispatch mail from Chicago than if sent by train 
about noon. An airplane leaves Cleveland in the 
morning at 8:30, taking on all air mail from train 
connections, and the mail arrives in New York 
about 1:00 p. m., a stop being made at Belfont, 
Pa., to change planes. . 

Most of the planes used are remodelled DeHavi- 
land fours with Liberty motors. They have a 
capacity of 400 pounds of mail. 


Herr Fokker’s Dream 


Keenest interest is aroused in various circles by 
a report from The Hague that Herr Fokker, the 
Dutch inventor of the German battle plane and 
proprietor of the works that manufactured it, 
proposes having himself seated in one airplane and 
This is the first step 
toward the creation of an aerial train. 

Herr Fokker has a specially constructed mono- 
plane without motor ready for the experiment, but 
has had great difficulty in getting an airman to man 
and lead the airplane. A flying train of air cars, 
some for baggage and some for passengers, is said 
to be the dream of this Dutch inventor. 
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; Big British Combination 


According to the London Daily Graphic, a large 
British airship financial combination, with several 
millions sterling in money at the back of it, is 
already well under course of development. ‘This 
combine, it is stated in authoritative circles, will 
be heavily subsidized by the governments of the 
various Kuropean Powers, and will be in active 
operation before the end of the year. 

Three distinct types of airships are to be con- 
structed at the works of the amalgamated com- 
panies, situated somewhere in the north of Eng- 
land. Airships of moderate size and high speed 
will carry express and mails and passengers. Pas- 
senger liners of large size and high speed are to 
be made for longer distance flights, and large air- 
ships of comparatively slow speed and large carry- 
Ing capacity are to be constructed for general 
transport. 

Wealthy travelers are to be catered to with 
small, non-rigid airships maintained at much the ~ 
same cost as a small yacht. 

It would appear that the Vickers will be one of 
the members of the above combination. 

As the Daily Graphic proceeds: 

_ “The post-war Zeppelin passenger service from 
Berlin to Constantinople via Munich and Vienna 
of late received considerable notice in the German 
press. Recently, too, the Spanish Government de- 
cided to make inquiries into the possibilities of an 
Atlantic airship service from Spain to the United 
States. In Britain, the Messrs. Vickers have been 
no less active in their preparations for a world- 
wide system of airship travel which in all prob- 
ability will be in operation before the end of the 
present year. 

“The Vickers passenger airships under con- 
templation will be of 3,500,000 cu. ft. capacity, 
will be housed comfortably in existing sheds, and 
carry fifteen tons of passengers and mails for 
distance of 4500 miles at a speed of 60 miles an 

our. 

_ “The main airship routes and times of travel 
in this scheme will be as follows, all voyages start- 
ing from London: To New York, 2% days; San 
Franeisco, 4%; Cairo, 144; Colombia, 444; Perth, 
Australia, 7; Nairobi, 342; Cape Town, 514; Rio 
de Janeiro, 4. 

“The British western system, to take advantage 
of the prevailing winds, will consist of two main 
lines direct and via Lisbon and the Azores to New 
York and thence to San Francisco. The London 
to Rio de Janeiro route will be by way of Lisbon 
and Sierra Leone. ; 

“The Messrs. Vickers have already announced 
a provisional fare of $240 per passenger to New 
York, and mail rates at 314 pence an ounce.” 


Cashin Gets His Letter 


A packet of letters to Newfoundland officials, 
the “parachuting” of which from the British 
dirigible R-34 was recorded by Lieutenant James 
Shotter, engineer officer, July 4, as the big ship 
sailed over Fortune, was discovered several miles 
from Fortune, and the contents of one of the let- 
ters from General Seely, Under Secretary of the 
British Air Ministry, was transmitted to Sir 
Michael Cashin, Premier of Newfoundland, by 
telegraph, 


Six Rigids for England 


Six rigid airships of an improved type, repre- 
senting successive stages of development, are under 
construction for the British navy, 1t was disclosed 
in the House of Comons by Walter Hume Long, 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

These airships, he said, would cost $11,000,000. 


Albert Vickers Dead 


Albert Vickers, one of the leading figures of the 
steel industry of the world, and formerly chair- 
man of Vickers, Ltd., builders of the Vickers- 
Vimy-Rolls plane that made the first non-stop 
trans-Atlantic flight, one of Hngland’s greatest 
steel manufacturing concerns, died at Eastbourne, 
England, last Saturday. He was 81 years old. 
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News of the Army and Navy Air Services 


Flying Circus Starts 


Lieuf.-Col. H. B. Clagett left Hempstead, L. I., 
on the return trip to Texas with his flying circus 
of seven De Haviland machines. The first stop 
was made at Washington. 

In the leading plane was Colonel Clagett as 
pilot, with Capt. W. H. Chandler as observer. 
Behind them came in order, Major J. W. Simmons, 
pilot, with Sergt. H. H. Altman as observer; 
Major R. §. Brown, pilot, with Capt. Herman 
Fluegel as observer; Lieut. J. E. Duke, Jr., pilot, 
‘and Sergt. Wayne Wetzell, observer; Lieut. B. H. 
Adams, pilot, and Sergt. J. C. Smith, observer; 
Major H. J. F. Miller, pilot, and Lieut. M. J. 


Directing Artillery Fire 

Lieut. Clyde V. Finter, pilot, with Lieut. Robert 
H. Stell, radial officer, in a Curtiss H, and Lieut. 
Bernard J. Tooher, pilot, with Lieut. Robert H. 
Best, radial officer, in a Curtiss H, directed twelve- 
inch gun fire on a target twenty-six thousand yards 
at sea from Fort Hancock, N. J., recently. 

The flight began at 1.40 p. m. and lasted one 
hour and fifty minutes. Altitude 4000 ft. Ob- 
servation very good. ‘Thirteen shots were fired, 
the first shot two miles from target; later shots 
bracketed the target at one hundred and forty 
yards. If the target had been the size of a battle- 
ship it would have been completely destroyed. 


Non-Stop Speed Record 


Captain Lowell H. Smith, flying alone in a 
de Haviland “ Blue Bird,” broke the non-stop speed 
record July 7 between San Francisco and San 
Diego by flying the distance of 610 miles in 24614 
minutes which is at the rate of 148.44 miles per 
hour. 


Cross-Country Flying 


The work of the Air Service of the United 
States Army for the month of June in cross-coun- 
try flying totals 140,000 miles, but does not in- 
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Plumb, observer; Lieut. R. F. Medkill, pilot, and 
Sergt. Ralph Kratz, observer. 

This flight was in continuation of the Dallas to 
Boston tour made by these planes which has taken 
them from their original starting-point in Texas 
by way of Minneapolis to Boston, New York, and 
Washington. So far they have covered 3691 miles 
in 2348 minutes of actual flying time, stopping in 

_ nineteen places on the way. 

The seven De Havilands composing Dallas-Bos- 
ton squadron left Dallas May 15 and made the 
following schedule: 


From To Miles Min. 
TOUS aS ec rites 2 Oklahoma see eee ee 208 105 
Oklahoma ..... Chyrnjs) INUOMSOIM ss 55scc6c6 300 170 
Cainys) IP WUNHIOMs « WYNNE, oo dotdaccaccucdc 60 45 
PO DEK AW Me. < KainsasiCihysrareiere eee 67 45 
Kansas City ...St. Joseph and return.... 80 70 
SAN SASH Cliyere eS Cl levi nei eerie: 285 200 
Belleville ..... Indianapolis 210 145 
indianapolis) =... Chicasoweeesse 165 100 
Chicago! Soka 6 Milwaukee 80 40 
Milwaukee see MINMeADOLISamese rr. heey te 300 195 
Minneapolis .. Milwaukee 375 290 
Milwaukee .. Indianapolis 260 150 
Indianapolis ...Dayton ...... 110 65 
AV COMM ee oie Si Cleveland 200 122, 
Cleveland ..... Buffalo 186 132 
IBUMENO. 6 dade ued Albany 5 XK) 150 
ANMORWIRY  b onte'S wo Boston 6% sou Het) 66 

DOL ey] N ee afte, co aeu pia dane emerson feng hs 3276 2091 


Average miles 93. 96/100 per hour. 


Night Altitude Flight 


An experimental flight for altitude at night was 
conducted at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla., last 
week. Lieut. C. C. Chauncey in a Le Pere, with 
Sergt. Thomas Cook as passenger, reached an alti- 
tude of 20,000 ft. without difficulty. 

The weather was clear, the wind from the north- 
west, speed ten miles per hour, and the thermom- 
eter in the rear cockpit of the airplane registered 
five degrees below freezing point. The duration of 
the flight was eighty-five minutes. The two airmen 
observed a second sunset. 


Prepared by Aerial Photography School. 


During the fire Lieut. Eugene H. Barksdale, 
pilot, with Lieut. Clare F. Young, observer, in a 
De Haviland, flew at sixteen thousand feet over 
the target to make a report of visibility of shots 
from that altitude; visibility excellent. The entire 
test was considered highly satisfactory. 


Demobilization Progress 


According to reports received from the Air 
Service the net decrease in the total commissioned 
and enlisted strength from the date of the armis- 
tice to. June 26 was 87 per cent. 

The following table shows the present distribu- 
tion of personnel as compared with the figures of 
November 11, and the per cent decrease. The 
June 26 figures do not include 593 officers and 
1,949 enlisted men in transit or at demobilization 
camps awaiting discharge. 


Per cent 
Nov. 11 June 26 net decrease 
Cadetsyay en Meson eras 6,483 54 99 
TiallhisKierel AIM, ooo coc0oe 170,436 21,089 88 
Ofhicers pera Mane eer 20,852 4,392 79 
POG SARIS ater os 197,771 25,535 87 


The Air Service reports 2,721 active type planes 
and 2,663 active type engines at U. S. flying fields. 
Of this number 39 planes and 35 engines, or one 
per cent, are not in serviceable condition. 


De Havilands Assembling 


Three of the squadron of six De Haviland air- 
planes which are to make a flight up the Pacific 
coast and then across the continent to the Atlantic 
coast left Ellington Field, Houston, Tex., the air 
service announced Monday. 

They will be joined by three other planes at San 
ae and will fly to Seattle before starting east- 
ward. 


clude the mileage flying over fields in giving in- 
structions to enlisted men. 


Army’s Nonstop Record 


Announcement has been made that since early 
in April Army fliers in this country have made 
eleven non-stop flights, each exceeding 500 miles. 
The longest was made by Major Theodore C. Ma- 
caulay and measured 852 miles. The fastest was 
made by Lieutenant R. S. Worthington, who cov- 
ered 500 miles at an average speed of 166.62 miles 
an hour. In the same period army fliers have made 
several transcontinental flights and other long 
flights in which there were intermediate stops of 
less than 500 miles each. The record of the notable 
long non-stop flights is: 


April 12—Theo. Macaulay and Sergeant A. W. Allman 
in a De Haviland-4, from Kort Worth, Tex., to El Paso, 
Tex., 580 miles, in 345 min. ; 100.86 m.p.h. 

April 14—Theo. C. Macaulay and Sergeant A. W. All- 
man, in a De Haviland-4, from Tucson, Ariz., to Sweet- 
water, Tex., 701 miles, in 345 min. ; 121.86 m.p.h. 

April 16—Theo. C. Macaulay and Sergeant A. W. All- 
man, in a De Haviland-4, from Fort Worth, Tex., to 
Americus, Ga., 852 miles, in 415 min. ; 123.18 m.p.h. 

April 19—Capt. BH. F. White and H. M. Schaeffer, in a 
De Haviland-4, from Chicago to New York, 725 miles, in 
350 min. ; 133.80 m.p.h. 

May 4—Capt. Roy N. France, Major W. H. Frank, 
Lieutenant Coe, T. E. Gilmore and Lieut. E, E. Harmon, 
in a U. 8S. Martin bomber, from Washington to Macon, 
Ga., 650 miles in 470 min. ; 82.98 m.p.h. 

May 17—Col. G. C. Brant and Lieut. H. Birkett, in a 


«De Haviland-4, from Houston, Tex., to Belleville, Ill., 720 


miles, in 453 min.; 45.34 m.p.h. 

May 20—Lieut. G. H. McKay, in a Curtiss JN-4H, from 
Belleville, Ill., to York, Neb., 500: miles, in 343 min. ; 
86.04 m.p.h. : 

June 17—Harvard Rhinehart and J. E. Talbot, in a De 
Haviland-4, from Dayton to Mineola, 502 miles, in 250 
min. ; 120.48 m.p.h. 

June 17—Lieut. R. S. Worthington, no passenger, in 
an SE-5, from Palo Alto to San Diego, 500 miles, in 180 
min. ; 166.62 m.p.h. 

June 24—Lieut. G. H. Palmer, Lieut. G. E. Bradford, 
and five mechanics, in a Handley-Page from Indianapolis 
to Washington, 505 miles, in 285 min. ; 106.26 m.p.h. 

July 7—Capt. Lowell H. Smith, no passenger, in a De 
Haviland Bluebird, from San Francisco to San Diego, 
610 miles, in 246% min, ; 148.44 m.p.h. 
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The Atlantic an Air Lane 
HE safe return to England of the R-34 ends gloriously the 
pioneers’ achievements in crossing the Atlantic. Read, Al- 
cock and Scott will ever remain the three names associated 
with the conquest of trans-Atlantic flight. Their triumphs will stim- 
ulate others to make crossings as Bleriot’s channel flight connected 
aerially England and France for all time. 

To gain renown, the next pioneer will have to enter the com- 
mercial and passenger field, for it is from there that the practical 
rewards will come. No further demonstration of the practicability 
of passenger and mail carrying is now needed. A broad vision on 
the part of some industrial financier and the nerve of all pioneers, is 
all that is required to make the Atlantic an air lane of regular 
voyages. 


That Independent Air Force 


EW of the spectators who visited Roosevelt Field to see the 
H' R-34 while she was here noted a striking innovation in Army 
and Navy procedure. Five or six hundred soldiers were at 
all times attending the big British dirigible but they were com- 
manded by naval officers. The whole thing seemed to work perfectly 
but enquiry could not bring forth another instance of U. S. Army 
soldiers taking orders from U. S. Navy officers. It may be that an 
independent air force would not be as much of a misfortune as some 
of the naval authorities seem to believe it would be. 


“ The Battleship of 1923” 


T has been announced that the Navy intedns to lay down a battle- 
I ship of 43,000 tons to cost $21,000,000. This is just $4,000,000 

less than the entire amount that will be available for naval 
aviation during the coming year The Sun of New York in comment- 
ing on this ‘‘ Battleship of 1923 ’’ sagely says: 

‘‘ Tn many parts of the world men are planning larger, stronger, 
abler airplanes than those which flew across the ocean, and there 
seems no reason why they should not succeed. Magnificent as was 
the performance of the R-34, a British authority has pronounced her 
model already obsolete. 

‘‘ With the development of aircraft proceeding at the present rate 
the question suggests itself: What will be the market value on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, of a first class new battleship with twelve sixteen-inch 
guns and a speed of twenty-three knots? ”’ 


Committee on Aeronautics 


HE inefficiency of the present method of securing appropria- 
tions for the Army and Navy Air Services is that the estimated 
requirements are prepared independently and with little 

regard to the duplications involved. As an ‘instance of this both 
services wish to erect similar hangars for rigid dirigibles and purchase 
similar aircraft from the same company in England. The purposes 
for which these rigids are to be put are identical, as both the Army and 
Navy wish to use them as a basis for development of an American 
type. The Navy desires to manufacture its own lighter-than-aircraft, 
while the Army seems to wish to assist private companies in produc- 
tion. 
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The duplication of effort again appears in the location of stations 
along the coast and flying fields in the interior. Little effort seems 
to be made to avoid placing these fields near together, or with a view - 
to stragetic value. 

Much of this waste would be saved if a single committee in each 
branch of Congress passed on Air Service matters. It will be most 
fortunate if Senator New’s resolution for a Committee on Aeronautic 
Affairs is favorably acted on by the Senate with as little delay as 
possible. 


Variation of Horse-Power with Altitude 


NE of the most important problems in aeronautics is the vari- 
() ation of engine-power with altitude. The Bureau of Stand- 
ards in its Altitude Laboratory has recently made a very 
thorough investigation of this question. This laboratory presents 
many extremely interesting features in itself, involving as it does a 
concrete chamber with insulated walls, from which the air may be par- 
tially exhausted by means of a blower, thus reducing the barometric 
pressure within the chamber to a point corresponding to any desired 
altitude. 

Among numerous interesting deductions and results, the follow- 
ing fact stands out as of great interest to engine builders and aero- 
nautical engineers interested in the design of high-altitude military 
planes, namely that the high-compression engine, while not showing 
much superiority in power at low altitudes, increases its advantage 
progressively with altitude. 

Thus taking an engine with ‘‘ high ’’ compression ratio of 5.8 
as a standard, the gain in horse-power due to use of an ‘‘ extra-high ”’ 
compression ratio of 6.3 amounts to but 2.8 per cent at 5,000 feet, 
while it increases to nearly 5.8 per cent at 30,000 feet. On the other 
hand the ‘‘ low ’’ compression ratio tested of 4.7 showed a falling off 
of 3.3 per cent at 5,000 feet and 7.3 per cent at 30,000 feet. 

When military designers wish to build an altitude machine, it 
would seem as if they would have to call for the engine with the 
highest possible compression ratio, in spite of the many drawbacks 
which such a selection involves. 


Armament on the Airplane 


T is interesting to see the increasing part which armament plays 

I in the design of the airplane. Some fundamental principles in 

this respect are gradually emerging. The forward guns must 

be perfectly synchronized with the engine, and located in such a 

way that they can be easily got at by the pilot, and jams easily 

remedied. The feeds must have ample room and the radii of feed 
must not be too sharp. 

The rear guns must be on a turret which permits angle of fire 
to be as large as possible. A gun shooting downward must be pro- 
vided. These principles seem surprisingly easy to follow, yet in 
rare cases does it occur that the military machine is completed with- 
out having to undergo corrections from the armament point of 
view. 

It would seem almost safe to state that the airplane should be 
designed round the armament, and not the armament supply placed 
in the plane. 
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The World’s Airplanes and Seaplanes 


The Curtiss Triplane—Model 18-1 
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Excellent streamline with a high power motor is 
largely due to the success of the Curtiss 18-T tri- 
plane. It is very pleasing to the eye and at the 
same time mechanically and aerodynamically cor- 
rect. This machine won great popularity through 
its speed and controllibility and is well recom- 
mended by most aeronautical experts. 


Power Plant ; 


Model K-12 12-cylinder Curtiss motor. 
400 hp. at 2500 r.p.m. 
Weight per rated horse-power, 1.70 lbs. 


The most interesting feature of the Curtiss 
model 18-T is the plane’s streamline. The pro- 
peller is practically centered on the fuselage by 
the location of reduction gears integral with the 
engine, thus enabling to produce an excellent body 
streamline broken only by the Scarff ring and gun. 
The wires are streamline section. The ailerons 
have a high aspect ratio and are used on the middle 
and lower planes only. The body is veneer braced 
by cross bulkheads. The radiators are placed on 
each side of the body between the middle and 
lower wings. The propeller, either two or four 


Sipe VIEW or THE CurTISS Type 18-T TRIPLANE 


Bore and stroke 414 x 6. 

Weight without oil or water 680 lbs. 

Fuel tank capacity 67 gals. 

Oil capacity 6 gals. ; 

Fuel consumption per B.hp. per hr. .55 Ibs. 
Oil consumption per B.hp. per hr. .030 lbs. 


Main Dimensions 


Span (all planes) 31 ft. 11 in. 

Chord (all planes) 42 in. 

Gap (between upper and middle planes) 42 in. 
Gap (between middle and lower planes) 35395 in. 
Overall length 23 ft. 3-5 in. 

Overall height 9 ft. 10% in. 

Angle of incidence 24% degrees. 

Sweepback 5 degrees. 

Wing curve Sloane. 

Horizontal stabilizer-angle of incidence 5 de- 

grees. 
Areas 

Wings, upper, 112.0 sq. ft. 

Wings, middle, 87.71 sq. ft. 

Wings, lower, 87.71 sq. ft. 
_ Ailerons (middle and lower planes) 21.58 sq. ft. 
Stabilizer 14.3 sq. ft. 

Elevators (each 6.51) 13.02 sq. ft. 

Fin 5.2 sq. ft. 

Rudder 8.66 sa. ft. 

Main W eights 


Net weight, machine empty, 1825 Ibs. 
Gross weight, machine and load, 2901 lbs. 
Useful load 1076 lbs. 

Fuel 400 lbs. 

Oil 45 Ibs. 

Pilot and passenger 330 Ibs. 

Useful load 301 Ibs. 


Performances 


Speed, maximum, horizontal flight, 163 m.p.h. 
Speed, minimum, horizontal flight, 58 m.p.h. 
Climbing speed, 15,000 ft. in 10 min. 

Maximum range at economic speed 550 miles. 


bladed, is supplied according to requirements of 
performance. 


Fliers Honored 


Glenn H. Curtiss was host to Lieut.-Commander 
A. C. Read, Commander J. H. Towers, Lieut.-Com- 
mander P. N. L. Bellinger, the crews of the NC-4, 
NC-1, and NC-3, and a number of other guests 
prominent in the development of aeronautics and 
the success of the American Navy’s flight, in the 
cabin of the “ NC-9,” constructed for the occasion 
in the grand ballroom of the Hotel Commodore, 
New York City. 

The time of the banquet was May, 1920, and the 
“NC-9” and its goodly company found itself on 
the way from New York to Plymouth, England. 
This was heralded by a placard aside the gang- 
plank stating “This Plane for Plymouth, Eng- 
land.’ Along the side were portholes through 


which could be caught glimpses of a swiftly passing — 


panorama of cloud lands, where occasional flying 
boats, dirigibles, and other aircraft made their 
way. At intervals the sea, rippled by the winds 
through which the “ NC-9” drove along, appeared 
through gaps in the clouds. 

A unique construction in the ballroom of the 
hotel, aided by free use of intricate stage devices, 
produced an effect remarkable in its realism. 
When the guests were inside the searchlights played 
outside, while the land, sky and ocean unrolled be- 
fore the cabin windows. In elaborate detail the 
illusion of a luxurious flight to England by the 
fastest and most thrilling kind of travel was car- 
ried out. There was even a stage entertainment on 
this aircraft in which was performed a fantasia 
involving a navigator and the sea god, Neptune, 
and Columbus, the first navigator to make a path 
between the two continents. 

In addition to the commanders of the three NC- 
boats, the speakers were Admiral Taylor, Major 


Gen. Charleton, Glenn Curtiss, and John N. 
Willys. 

Each of the guests received a bronze medal com- 
memorating the flight of the NC boats. The 
medallion was four and a half inches in diameter 
and was inscribed: ‘“ From Glenn H. Curtiss to 
—; commemorating the first trans-Atlantic 
flight, May 31, 1919.” On one side it bore the 
figure of Liberty grasping an airplane propeller 
in each hand, on the other, an NC plane in full 
flight above the world, a caravel such as Columbus 
used appeared dimly in the background. It is 
illustrated on the cover of this week’s AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL. 

Mr. Curtiss presented a four-foot gold-plated 
model of the NC boats to the Navy. Mr. Curtiss 
himself received an oil painting of the three sea- 
planes on the way across the Atlantic from John 
C. Willys on behalf of the Curtiss personnel. 

Among those present were General L. H. O. 
Charlton, Air Attache of the British Hmbassy; 
Admiral David W. Taylor, Admiral John H. Glen- 
non, Captain Norman P. Hall, Commander Thomas 
B. Hasler, Commander J. A. B. Smith, C. M. Man- 
ley, Dr. A. F. Zahn, F. H. Russell, W. L. Gilmore, 
F. L. Faurote and Lieut. Commander Jerome Hun- 
saker. Irvin 8. Cobb was toastmaster. 


NC-4 on Exhibition 


The NC-4, first aircraft to cross the Atlantic, 
has been placed on exhibition in Central Park, 
New York City, where it is viewed daily by thou- 
sands of admirers. 

The fuselage and wings of the NC-4 were 
brought over on the deck of the U. 8. 8. Aroostook, 
while the engines were stored below deck. Under 
instructions to proceed to this country with the 
greatest care in order that nothing might happen 
to the historic plane, Capt. Harry Tomb, U. S. N., 
commander of the mine layer, took a southern 
course to America, which brought the Aroostook 
within 100 miles of Bermuda. 

The Aroostook, which was the Bunker Hill be- 
fore the war, plying between New York and Bos- 
ton, was in the harbor of Plymouth, England, at 
the time the NC-4 arrived. She left Europe with 
the flying boat on board on June 21. 


Aero Club Luncheon 


The commanders and crews of the NC planes 
were entertained by the Aero Club of America and 
the Queensboro Chamber of Commerce at a 
luncheon given in the Waldorf-Astoria July 10. 
A large number of members were present and the 
erews of the Navy’s trans-Atlantic planes were 
presented with medals. 

Secretary Daniels and other prominent officials 
sent telegrams of congratulations to the aviators, 
expressing regret at the inability to be present to 
personally pay their respects. 


Todd Loses His Seaplane 


The series of misfortunes which attended the 
plan of Professor David Todd, of Amherst Col- 
lege, to take observations of the solar eclipse on 
May 29 culminated at Pernambuco, Brazil, June 
29, in the destruction in a severe storm of the naval 
airplane. 


& 


Passenger Flights on Long Island 


Passengers are carried in flights from the Queens 
Village Airdrome, Queens, L. I., by aviators D. C. 
DeHart and G. C. Budwig, civilian flying instrue- 
tors during the war and former fliers of the U. S. 
Air Mail Service. Curtiss machines are used. 
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$90,000 Prize for First Trans-Pacific Flight 


Motion Picture Magnate’s Offer Rivals That 
of “ Daily Mail,”’ Won by Alcock and Brown 


Thomas H. Ince, prominent in the motion pic- 
ture world, has offered a prize of $50,000 to the 
first aviator to fly across the Pacific Ocean. The 


announcement of Mr. Ince’s offer rivals the pub- 
licity attendant upon the prize of £10,000 given 
by the Daily Mail, of London, to alcvock and 
Brown for their non-stop 4ight across the Atlantic. 

Mr. Ince’s check for the prize money is now in 


Hydro-Airplane Station, at Venice, California, 
and the finish must be on the mainland of Austra- 
lla, or the mainland of the Japanese group of 
islands, or the mainland of the Philippine group 
of islands or the continent of Asia; if eastward, 
the mainland of the Japanese group of island, or 
the mainland of the Philippine group of islands, 
or the continent of Asia, and the finish must be 


No Pusuiciry ATTENDED THE SIGNING OF THE CHECK 


the hands of Mayor A. H. Coles, of Venice, Cal. 

Mr. Inee, in the official summary of “ Rules and 
Regulations for the Thomas H. Ince Trans- 
Atlantic Flight,” states that the prize shall go to 
the aviator who shall first complete an aerial 
voyage across the Pacific Ocean, in a heavier-than- 
air machine, mechanically propelled, of any size 
and type. The flight may be attempted from 
either side of the ocean, but if westward the starting 
place must be from the Thomas H. Ince Aviation 
Field at Venice, California, or the Thomas H. Ince 


on the mainland of the United States of America. 
The course of the flight must be confined to 
latitudes 49 degrees, north and 32 degrees, 33 
minutes, north, of the United States of America, 
and latitudes 41 degrees, 35 minutes, 20 seconds, 
north and 38 degrees, 45 minutes, south of the 
Hastern Pacific. 

The contest shall be confined between the months 
of September, 1919 and February, 1920, inclusive, 
and contestants must complete the trans-Pacific 
flight within 288 hours from the time of starting. 


by Thomas H. Ince. 


In the event that no contestant shall successfully 
complete the trans-Pacifie flight, for which the sum 
of $50,000 has been officially offered, the con- 
testant starting from the Thomas H. Ince Avia- 
tion Field at Venice, California, or the Thomas H. 
Ince Hydroairplane Station at Venice, Cal., who 
shall have reached the Hawaiian Islands in the 
shortest length of time, shall be awarded the sum 
of $10,000; and in the event that no contestant 
shall complete a flight to the Hawaiian Islands, the 
contestant starting from these who shall fly the 
furtherest in the direction of the Hawaiian Islands 
shall be awarded the sum of $5,000 dollars. 

The contest is open to persons of any nationality 
holding an aviator’s pilot license issued by any 
acerediated aero club affiliated with the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationals, or to persons so rated 
by any military or naval establishment. 

The entry form, which must be accompanied by 
the entrance fee of $500, must be sent to the secre- 
tary of the Pacific Aero Club, Monadnock Build- 
ing, San Francisco, at least fourteen’ days before 
the entrant makes his first attempt. No entrance 
fee will be required of any military or naval con- 
testant. 

No part of the entrance fees are to be received 
All entrance fees will be 
applied toward payment of the expenses of the 
Pacific Aero Club in conducting the contest. Any 
balance not so expended will be refunded to the 
contestants pro rata. 

The start of contestants may be made from land 
or water, but in the latter case, the contestants 
must cross the coast line at the beginning and end 
of flight. The time will be taken from the moment 
of leaving the land or crossing the coast line. All 
starts must be made under the supervision of an 
official of the Pacific Aero Club. 


Flight Across State 


Roland Rohlfs, experimental pilot for the 
Curtiss Aeroplane Motor Company, flew from 
Buffalo to New York last week in a Curtiss Oriole 
three-passenger plane in 5 hours and 2 minutes, 
thus making the trip in almost half the time of the 
Empire State Express. 

From Buffalo to Albany Rohlfs averaged 100 
miles an hour. Below Albany, where cross winds 
were encountered, the speed was reduced to sixty 
miles an hour. | 

The flight was made for the purpose of carrying 
to New York in time for the dinner given by Glenn 
H. Curtiss to the commanders of the trans- 
Atlantic planes at the Commodore Hotel, 200 
copies of a history of the flight which were printed 
too late to catch the train from Buffalo. 


VENICE, CALIFORNIA. .CROSS Marks Srartineé Puace ror Trans-Pactric FuicHt 
Copyright Childs 
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Delivering Naval Aircraft by the Air Route 


: How the Naval Aircraft Factory Has Conducted “ Fly- 
Aways” Totaling 15,000 Miles—Advantage of Air Delivery 


By S. T. Williams, Assistant Chief Engineer 


By delivering planes in the air instead of by 
rail, the Naval Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, has 
saved the Government approximately 280 plane 


The Delaware River at the Naval Aireraft Fac- 
tory offers an ideal seaplane base and testing 
Two routes are open to safe seaplane 


station. 


PREPARING N-9 SHAPLANE FOR DELIVERY BY AIR 
Photo Naval Aircraft Factory 


days; an expense of $50,000 and in addition re- 
leased freight cars to a total of 309 freight-car 
days. 

In all, 33 seaplanes were delivered by air in the 
past 17 months—the delivery distance varying 
from 2200 miles to Pensacola; 350 miles to New 
London and 300 miles to Hampton Roads Naval 
Air Station. Planes in flight delivery totaled 15,000 
miles; and but one unit was crashed. 


The trip to Hampton Roads is by far the most 
common, taking on an average of 3 hours and 10 
minutes as against 9 days for a freight shipment, 
and to this must be added the time of setting the 
plane up and disassembling it again. 


This, in brief, summarizes the experience of 
the Naval Aircraft Factory in delivering planes by 
air. Back of this lies the organization, system and 
careful inspection that made this record possible. 


The first advantage of flight delivery is that 
highly trained personnel and efficient production 
methods may be applied to flight preparations. 
The hull assembly, comprising engine installations 
complete, tail assembly, etc., are completed by pro- 
duction workmen in the final assembly shop—and 
transferred to the hangar ready for the panels. 
The panels are jigged and set up in a similar man- 
ner and sent to the hangar ready for attachment 
to the unit. Here the unit is assembled by experts, 
passed by the various inspectors and launched. 


Upon launching, the unit is turned over to an 
enlisted crew, which is part of the hangar organi- 
zation. This crew gives the engines an initial 
tryout and a trial flight is made. Reports are 
made on the action of all parts and no units are 
released until correct in every detail. 


Prior to the flight of each unit, the Weather 
Bureau and various air stations en route are con- 
sulted with reference to the weather conditions. 
When leaving all air stations are advised as to 
the time when the plane should pass or arrive. 
Adverse conditions—rain, fog or exceedingly high 
wind—alone prevent flight, and in the past 17 
months there have been but two months in which 
flight delivery was impossible. Those were Febru- 
ary and March, 1918, and few stations desired 

planes at that time. 


flight to the ocean. One is directly down the 
Delaware, a distance of 95 miles, to Cape May, 
and the other overland to the Chesapeake, and 
down it to Hampton Roads and the ocean. 


units (twin Liberty-motored tractor biplane sea- 
planes of 95 ft. span and total weight of 10,500 
Ibs.) , in’ October, 1918, to Pensacola, Fla. The dis- 
tance is 2200 miles, and it was made in 23 hours’ 
flying time—air average of 95 miles per hour. 
The elapsed time was 8 days, with but one idle 
flying day and but one false start. 

Most of the seaplanes were flown to Hampton 
Roads Naval Air Station, Va., and the time re- 
quired is from three to four hours. The freight 
shipment time is about 9 days—the air delivery 
hence netting a total saving of 8 days per unit. 
The -cost of packing at the factory, or assembling 
for flight are about the same, and the cost of flight 
is approximately equal to the freight charge. But 
in either case the unit must be assembled, and it is 
the cost that is saved. In addition the release of 
freight cars; earlier time seaplanes are available, 
and assembly of units under most favorable con- 
ditions are to be considered. 

The success and practicability of this method of 
delivery is evident, and is eloquent of the future 
commercial success of the aeroplane. 


From U. 3S. to Canada 


Armed with the first permit ever granted by the 
Canadian military authorities for an airplane flight 
across the intenational boundary, two American 
aviators “arrived at Montreal last Sunday from 
New York State. 

The visitors, Lieut. O. S. Parmer and Ensign 
G. D. Garmon, flew from the Junior Camp at 
Plattsburg, N. Y., covering forty-five miles through 
a heavy rainstorm in fifty minutes. The plane 
was flown back to Plattsburg by Major H. M. 
Hobbs and Lieut. Thomas Phillips. 


Arr View or Oup Nayar Arrorarr Factory HANGAR ; 
Photo Naval Aircraft Factory 3 


The former route to Hampton Roads is usually 
chosen by the larger seaplanes; the smaller pre- 
ferring to follow the Delaware Canal overland, 
and inside water down to Hampton Roads. 

The longest “ flyaway ” was made by three H-16 


Aerial Cops Busy 


New York’s air police are making daily flights 
over the waters adjacent to the Battery in search 
of “river pirates.” . 
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Big Hangars for Navy - 


The Navy Department is soon to start the con- 
struction of two of the largest airship hangars in 
the world. Authority for the construction is 
granted in the new naval appropriation bill. 

Rear-Admirals Taylor and Parks, heads of the 
bureaus of construction and repairs and yards and 
docks, respectively, have instructions to speed up 
preparation of the working plans, as an expendi- 
ture of about $3,500,000 for two hangars to house 
flying machines of the Zeppelin type has been au- 
thorized. They will be located on the seaboard, 
probably in New Jersey, and possibly on the same 
site. 

Ground area necessary for construction of a 
double hangar will be about one square mile. Hach 
hangar will be about 800 ft. long, 250 ft. wide and 
from 150 to 200 ft. high. It is probable that all 
steel construction will be used, and officials esti- 
mate that from six to eight months will be needed 
for their erection. 

Provision for the purchase abroad of a Zeppelin 
type airship at a cost not to exceed $2,500,000 is 
made in the naval bill, and the construction in this 
country of a similar machine, at a cost of $1,- 
500,000. 

It is probable that the machine purchased abroad 
will be of the British R-34 model, although larger. 
It probably will be flown to this country by an 
American crew. Negotiations looking to the pur- 
chase have been entered into with foreign nations. 


Air Mail Records 


A record of 99 per cent was made by the Air 
Mail Service between Washington and New York 
for the month of June, covering a mileage of 
11,118 and carrying 15,643 pounds of mail, 

On the Cleveland-Chicago division a perfect 
score of 100 per cent was obtained. A total of 
19,825 miles was run during the month of June 
on that division and a total of 19,603 pounds of 
mail was carried. The average speed on that 
route for the month was 97.8 miles per hour. 
The best flying was performed on June 18 when 
the round-trip from Cleveland to Chicago and re- 
turn was made in 6 hours and 14 minutes—an 
average of 104.4 miles an hour in each direction. 

The operation of the Cleveland-Chicago route 
is without a varallel in the history of aviation. 
The route was started May 15 and has never 
missed a day—70 consecutive, daily, non-stop 
flights of 325 miles each were made without a 
forced landing. On the 71st trip a gas line con- 
nection sprung a leak causing a forced landing on 
the emergency air mail landing field at Bryan, 
Ohio. 

On July 4th there were on the mail route be- 
tween Washington and New York, New York and 
Cleveland and Cleveland and Chicago, ten planes 
in flight. The shortest route was 215 miles from 


New York to Bellefonte, Pa., and the longest route 
was from Cleveland to Chicago or 325 miles. All 
ten planes scored 100 per cent, arriving and leay- 
ing every station on time. 


Model 5A-414—H.P. 210 
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Radio for the Air Mail 


The Post Office Department has contracted for 
three radio stations, the first of a chain of wireless 
communicating centres in various cities to be used 
primarily for the direction of mail-carrying air- 
planes handicapped by fog, it was announced in 
Washington July 10 by Emil J. Simon, manufac- 
turer of radio apparatus. 


Portable Canvas Hangar 


Severe tests of a newly designed portable 
hangar for airplanes have been made during the 
past week at the U. S. Flying Station at Hazel- 
hurst Field, Mineola, L. I., under the supervision 
of Major J. E. Rossell, Engineering Officer of 
the Army Air Force stationed there. The hangar, 
which is manufactured by Foster & Stewart Com- 
pany, of Brooklyn, was erected in a gale of wind, 
and rode out a heavy rain storm. 
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make for aviators a wind-proof hangar that easily 
can be transported from field to field, and quickly 
can be erected by the crew of the machine it is 
built to protect. These hangars are standardized 
for the various makes of planes. 

The width of the hangar is 51 ft., allowing 3% 
ft. on each side to the tips of the plane. The 
walls of the main body of the tent are 12 ft., 
allowing ample clearance space for the ingress 
and egress of the plane, yet making the highest 
point of wind resistance only 13 ft. At this 
point the hangar is protected by a double set of 
guys which are built into the tent, and which eriss- 
cross themselves in a manner to balance the strain, 
no matter from what direction the wind may 
blow. There is nothing to unfasten or to become 
unfastened, as these guys, passing as part of the 
top completely over the hangar, are fast to the 
rings the poles go on. The extension to accommo- 
date the fuselage is of ample size to allow work- 
ing room, and is designed at an odd slant to shed 


\ Front AND REAR ViEwW or NEw CANVAS HANGAR 


Since aviation became a scientific demonstra- 
tion instead of a theory, it has been the endeavor 
of aviators and engineers to construct a portable 
hangar that would combine ample working space 
without waste of material, strength of wind re- 
sistance sufficient to withstand storms even when 
they approach cyclonic velocity, and ease of egress 
and ingress. 

As a result, Foster & Stewart Company, of 
Brooklyn, has demonstrated that it is prepared to 


wind and water, and this is guyed just as sub- 
stantially as is the main body of the hangar. 

When the tent is up the front wall is as tight 
as a drum, but is attached to a cable at the top, 
and can be opened from the center, portiere style, 
for the ingress and egress of the plane. When 
closed, these center pieces are lashed together, 
making it to all intents and purposes one con- 
tinuous piece of canvas. Iron pegs at the bottom 
secure the front to the ground. 


Reliable | - 


[Members Manufacturers’ 


Sfurfevant 


(REG. U.S. PAT. 


Airplane Engines 
Accessible’ - 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
“ Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. BF. gS TUR TEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Efficient 


Aircraft Association] 
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HE ACE 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


Always ready to “ Carry On” in daily flight 


THE ACE Like the R-34_ 


was the First Aircraft to Come 
: Across in the Advance of the 
World War of Commerce 


Price $2500 


New illustrated folder, giving specifications and many 


e ° e 5 - hotographs, will be mailed on request. 
United Aircraft Engineering Corporation et iss 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


C. M. SWIFT Silas OPeane GENERAL OFFICES 
Gen. Mer. 2 East End Aye. 
New York. N. W. DALTON 220 West 42d St., New York FACTORY A 
Chief Engr. 


535-37 BE. 79th St. 
HORACE KEANE Telephone, 7067 Bryant 


FACTORY M 
Sales Mgr. The ACE Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. 417-19 EH. 93d St. 
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Valspar on R-34 Propellers 


The propellers of the R-34, Britain’s great air- 
ship which successfully made the return flight 


An R-34 Propenuer, SHowinG Huge S1zE 
Photo Edwin Levick 


across the Atlantic, were varnished with Valspar 
by a special staff from the Valentine and Co. fac- 
tory during the time of its brief stay at Roosevelt 
Field. 

The varnishing of the propellers, which had be- 
come covered with layers of grease and oil on the 
eventful trip across, was quite a task, for due to 
the high wind the giant ship swayed so that the 
varnishers were kept on a dog trot to follow the 
path of the fore-and-aft propellers. To reach the 
two propellers under the center gondolas it was 
necessary, with the aid of an Army lieutenant in 
charge of the Fire Department of the field, to rig 
up a moving scaffold, which was guided by a de- 
tail of twenty soldiers while the men worked on 
the finishing. 
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Valentine & Co. have also achieved the distinc- 


tion of being the first to deliver a shipment of 
varnish by airplane. Recently aviators B. Lock- 
wood and EK. K. Merritt—both former Army fliers 
—left the Valentine factory on Long Island for a 
flight of 100 miles to Allentown, Pa., making the 
trip in 75 minutes. 

While officials of the company have declared to 
a representative of AIRCRAFT JOURNAL that they 
have no intention of establishing a regular air- 
plane service at this time, still they propose to 
adopt it promptly when the demand for speedy 
delivery of varnish makes the step commercially 
advantageous. 

The plane which made the initial delivery was 
itself varnished with Valspar, and the excellent 
condition in which it reached Allentown is worth 
noting, inasmuch as the machine flew through no 
less than fifteen rainstorms on its trip.: 
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Record for Single Motor 


Cables from France announce that the recent 
non-stop flight made by the French aviators Roget 
and Coli from Paris to Rabat, Morocco, a distance 
of 1116 miles, constitutes a world’s record for a 
single-motored plane, their machine being driven 
by one 300 hp. Renault engine. 


Try for Parachute Record 


Lawrence Sperry will try for an altitude record 
in jumping from an airplane in a parachute at 
the first New York Police Field Day at Sheeps- 
head Bay, July 19. A number of aviators from 
Hazelhurst, Roosevelt and Mitchel Fields will en- 
gage in acrobatic flying for the immense crowd 
expected. 


DELIVERING VALENTINE’S VALSPAR BY AIRPLANE 
Photo Underwood & Underwood 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


=and——= 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 


New York Office—Times Bldg. 
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“THE SEAGULL’’—Sport Seaplane 


L-W-F ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


COLLEGE POINT, L. I. 


| The Atlantie Flight 


Made possible on schedule time by 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


When Other Propellers Failed 
PARAGON PROPELLERS 


AND 


PARAGON SERVICE 
SAVED THE DAY 


Lhe new Paragon Booklet, Technical and Historical, free for the asking. 


AMERICAN PROPELLER & MFG. CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD., U.S. A. 
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Exploring by Air 
Four Canadian training airplanes are scheduled 
to leave for Labrador soon for the purpose of ex- 
ploring,. photographing and mapping approxi- 
mately two million acres of forest in the territory 
tributary to Battle Harbor. This is the first time 
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These photographs, . showing the density of the 
forests, together with the data secured by the sur- 
veyors, will form a basis from which accurate costs 
and length of time of development work can be 
estimated. 
By the use of the wireless telegraph, the expedi- 
tion will be able to keep in touch with their offices 


Stanpinc—Ligut. W. S. Cormack, Pitor Ensign Wa. BreHuLrR, In CHARGE OF MECHANICS; JACK 


WarD, In CHarce oF Motion Picture Operation; Ensign Wm. P. Surru, Pmor. 
Tiss, Mepican Orricer; Captain Dante. Owen, 


SURGEON 


such a trip has ever been attempted, and it is said 
the work will be completed in six weeks. Without 
the use of the airplanes at least three or four years 
would be necessary to accomplish the same results. 

The expedition will leave Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, by boat for Battle Harbor, Labrador, 
where a base will be established. From here the 
airplanes will depart in pairs for daily trips over 
the forests, taking photographs with aerial cameras 
of the same type that were used during the war.. 


i) 


DW 


Collision 


Property Damage 


For 
and previously with 


SEATED—Dr. H. 
IN CHARGE OF Expspition; Dr. M. N. Granam, 


Photo Ward Studio 


in Boston, and daily reports of the progress will 
be made. The project, which is financed by a syn- 
dicate of Boston bankers, is headed by Captain 
Daniel Owen of the Royal Air Force. The other 
pilots are returned American Army and Navy 
aviators, all of whom have definite war records. 
In addition to the pilots and mechanics will also 
be wireless operators, surveyors, a surgeon, a natu- 
ralist and a photographer. 

The entire equipment, including the airplanes, 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


1. Fire and Transportation 


4 


Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 


AusTEN B. CreHOoRE, Manager, Aviation Department. 
Flying Corps 
1910. 


in Lafayette 
this company 


two years pilot 


since 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the vartous phases of insurance on Aircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(damage sustained by the plane itself) 


(damage to*property of others) 
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wireless outfits and aerial cameras were purchased 
from the United Aircraft Engineering Corp., of 
New York, the concern that recently purchased the 
entire flying equipment of the Royal Air Force 
of Canada, the original value of which was close 
to $10,000,000. Several hundred of these Canadian 
training planes have already been sold, and reports 
indicate that in almost every case they are being 
used for commercial purposes. 


American Handley Page Co. 


The American Handley Page Company, with 
headquarters in Ogdensburg, N. Y., was incor- 
porated June 17 “to establish airplane routes 
within the United States to carry passengers and 
merchandise,” according to the certificate of incor- 
poration filed at Albany. The capital stock is 
$5,000,000. The directors are: William H. Work- 
man, New York; Harry Clark, Montreal, and 
Julius Frank, Smith L. Sawley, and Cecil Brown- 
low, all of Ogdensburg. 


Catches Ocean Liner 


Chartering a seaplane to catch the steamer 
Kaisha Maru, which he missed when the vessel 
sailed from Seattle for Oriental ports to-day, J. 
J. Mayer, Seattle Red Cross worker, booked for 
Vladivostok, succeeded in boarding the ship near 
Port Townsend, Wash., after a thirty-five minute 
flight. ‘ 


Mr. Ware is Married 

The marriage of Raymond Ware, secretary of 
the Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp., of Ithaca, N. Y., 
to Miss Catherine Munro Schurman, daughter of 
Pres. J. G. Schurman of Cornell University, was 
solemnized in Sage Chapel of the university Sat- 
urday afternoon, July 12. 

During the ceremony a squadron of Thomas- 


Morse planes soared over the chapel. Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke, of Princeton, N. J., officiated. 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


Fire—Automobile—T ornado—Explosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 
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MAGNAVOX 


ANTI-NOISE > 
TELEPHONES — 


The U. S, Navy Standard Type of Anti- 


t h ee Noise Airplane Transmitter—now | re- 
are leased from war secrecy restrictions. 


Last Word 


Airplane Intercommunication 
or Radio- Telephony. 


The U. S. Army and Navy took our entire output during the 
war—and, naturally, our entire plant operated behind a heavy 
curtain of secrecy. Now the war is won, the veil is lifted, and 
commercial aviation may profit from our historic wartime 
developments. If you fly, you should investigate our apparatus. 


Flier wearing Magnavox Anti-Noise Equipment 


The Navy’s “NC” Planes 


that crossed the Atlantic were equipped with 
Magnavox Anti-Noise telephone apparatus. Read 
what Acting Secretary Roosevelt said of its per- 


formance, as quoted in the Electrical World for 
May 24: 


A special feature of the telephone sets is the anti-noise 
microphone, which is so constructed that the engine noises 
are not heard. This is accomplished by having the back of 
the microphone open. The exterior sound waves strike the 
back as hard as the face of the diaphragm, and therefore 
the effect is neutral. The voice waves strike only the face 
of the diaphragm, and even though the operator cannot hear 
his own voice, the radio sets receive enough effect to modu- 
late the transmitted wave. 


“This single item has been the deciding factor in success 
or failure in long-distance transmission by telephone by air- 
planes. It is easy enough for short distances to get com- 
munication with an ordinary microphone, but for long 
ranges it is impossible without the anti-noise transmitter. 


“Using the same intercommunicating telephone system, 
the navigator can telephone to the pilots, giving them the 
proper direction in which to steer the plane. He may in- 
quire of the engine room regarding the condition of the 
engines, or he may hold radio-telephone conversation with 
the navigating officer on one of the other planes. 


“In other words, the intercommunicating telephone makes 
possible constant communication between all members of 
the crews in spite of the terrific noise caused by the engine 
and the wind rush, and in spite of the fact that they are in 
separate parts of the seaplane. In addition to this the radio 
telephone makes it possible for the commanding officer and 
navigators to talk directly with: each other, although their 
seaplanes may be flying at a distance of 20 miles apart.” 


This is the simple apparatus required for a 2-station in- 
stallation. It weighs only 37 pounds packed for shipment. 


Write us for detailed information and prices. We can 
make prompt delivery of interphone apparatus for your 
planes. 


PATENTED IN U.S.A.AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Factory and General Offices 


2701-2759 East Fourteenth Street 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco Offices 616 Mission Street 
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Large Order for Curtiss 


The largest peace-time order for airplanes was 
placed recently by the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corporation with its Buffalo plant. 

The order calls for the building of 225 planes— 
both land and water—and 200 motors. One hun- 
dred and fifty of the planes will be the new Curtiss 
Orioles, the new three-passenger land machine and 
seventy-five Curtiss Sea Gulls, the MF boat 
equipped with a higher-powered motor and 
changed in hull construction to admit of two pas- 
sengers and a pilot. The motors are the new 
Curtiss 150 horsepower motor. These motors, 
which will be the motor equipment for the Orioles 
and Sea Gulls, it is claimed, have a fuel consump- 
tion performance which has been demonstrated at 
one-tenth of a cent per mile. 

Work upon the order will be begun at once at 
the Churchill plant of the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor. Corp. which has been placed upon a pro- 
duction basis. It is expected that a working 
schedule of one plane a day will be in operation 
in the near future. 

“The order means that Buffalo, during the war 
the center of the aviation industry of the United 
States, will continue to remain one of the 
dominating airplane manufacturing centers,” said 
J. A. Callahan, factory manager of the Churchill 
street plant at Buffalo. “It further means that 
the Curtiss Company, pioneer aerial experiment 
and construction, has faith in the future develop- 
ment of commercial aviation.” 

The Curtiss Corp. now has distributers organized 
in all sections of the United States and on August 
9, C. W. Webster, supervisor of South American 
sales, will leave with a mission to tour the South 
American countries for the purpose of demon- 
strating American-made planes and, at the same 
time, to stimulate and promote aviation in general. 
He will take with him several of the best known 
pilots in the country and also the latest models in- 
cluding the Oriole, Sea Gull, Hornet, the fast 
two-place fighting plane, together with the OX-5 
motors and the new Curtiss 150 and 400 horse- 
power motors. 
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Delivering by Mail 


The first airplane agency in central Illinois, has 
been established at Galesburg by Lee Wright and 
Rollo Allensworth. They will handle the Curtiss 
and Canadian planes. The firm has been allowed 
the seven counties adjacent to their own for terri- 
tory. It has been found that there is an urgent 
need for quick delivery of tractor, truck and im- 
plement parts during the busy seasons upon the 
farms, and the firm will cater to this trade. It is 
believed the extra cost will not be objectionable if 
the air service can save one or more days in 
harvesting. 

In addition to the air taxi service, covering any 
section of central Illinois, carrying persons or 
packages, the firm will give exhibition flights in 
connection with county fairs, political meetings 
and other outdoor celebrations and amusements of 
various kinds. Hangars will be erected and a 
landing field provided adjacent. 


Plans for Porte Ship 


Although no official information is yet available 
regarding the proposed voyage of a flying boat 
from England to the Cape of Good Hope, to which 
Sir Charles Parsons referred at the recent en- 
gineering conference in Neweastle, it is said that 
the craft selected for the trip is a four-engine 
Porte superboat, named for the designer, which 
originally was intended for the trans-Atlantic 
flight. 

It is understood the trip will be attempted early 
next month, by way of France and Spain, then 
along the entire length of the Mediterranean to 
Cairo, up the course of the Nile and over the great 
lakes of Africa to Blantyre, Nyasaland. The boat 
then will strike eastward to the African Coast and 
call at Beira, Delagoa Bay and at Port Elizabeth 
on the way to Cape Town. This route has been 
chosen in order to eliminate as far as possible the 
long overland stages for which a flying boat is 
not suitable. 
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Flying the Plane Home 


In order to facilitate delivery of a Curtiss 
“Oriole” which he purchased, I. B. Humphreys 
of Denver, Col., is sending a pilot to New York 
with the intention of flying the plane to Colorado. 
A. M. Lendrum, who is an experienced Army 
pilot, is expected to leave New York with the ship. 


Airplanes for Physicians 


Learning of the successful use of the airplane 
by Dr. Frank Brewster of Beaver City, Neb., Dr. 
W. B. Helm of Rockford, Ill., was a visitor at the 
Curtiss plant at Garden City recently to look over 
a plane he expects to use in Illinois. He is one of 
the best known surgeons in the middle West. Dr. 
Brewster recently flew sixty miles to perform an 
operation, making the trip in fifty minutes. It 
would have required two and a half hours by auto- 


mobile and more than four hours by train. 


New Departure Detroit Manager 


F. W. Marshner has been appointed manager 
of the Detroit branch of The New Departure Mfg. 
Co., sueceeding the late Samuel B. Dusinberre. 

Mr. Marshner has been with the company at its 
Detroit office for approximately seven years. He 
has a wide acquaintance with the automotive and 
machinery trades in the West and Middle West. 


Mr. Crane Going Abroad 
T. J. L. Crane, of the Wales Advertising Co., 
110 West 40th Street, New York, sailed for Eng- 
land July 1. 


Airplane Steel Tubing 


Julius Blum & Co., manufacturers of steel 
tubing, have removed from 510-512 West Twenty- 
fourth street, to 532-540 West Twenty-second 
street, New York City. This firm supplies large 
quantities of steel tubing to aircraft manufactur- 
ers, and found it necessary to enlarge its facilities, 


ATLAS WHEELS | 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 


They Absorb Shocks 


They Are Stronger 


They Are More Reliable 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE ATLAS WHEEL COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 
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A telegram from Captain Alcock 
and Lieutenant Brown reads: 


“Congratulations on performance of the 
two Eagle Rolls-Royce engines which 
propelled the Vickers-Vimy safely across 
the Atlantic” 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE. CARS 
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gp ae was no chance to join 
them for week-ends. Connec- 
tions were poor; there was a ten. 
hours’ ride. That meant twenty 
hours out of the thirty-six — no 
Saturday or Sunday evenings. — 

The, Curtiss M-F Flying Boat has 
changed all that. ‘They are now only two 
bours distant by air; the air-line is direct, 
and air-speed twice that of land or water. 
A wonderful ride Saturday afternoon into 
the sunset, with a trip Monday after 
breakfast, accomplishes what was before, 
impossible! — 
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Immediate Deliveries 


CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATIONS Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT Ave., NEW YorK 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS COMPANY Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR 


Officially, it has surpassed the performance of every 
competitor. 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


i The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 
tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. 


' THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


Aircraft Association 


Legislation Needed to Save Air Service 


Joint Resolution Could Undo Mischief ian stage 
Caused by Cutting of Appropriations 


That official Washington is awakening to the 
gravity of the situation resulting from the lack 
of appropriations authorized by Congress for the 
development and maintenance of the Air Service 
is apparent from the occurrences of the past week. 
The appropriation of: $25,000,000 for the Army 
Air Service for the coming fiscal year—a sum far 
below the totals allotted for similar purposes by 
Great Britain and France—will require a curtail- 
ment in matériel and personnel that will drop the 
United States far behind in aeronautics, a handicap 
that will take many years and prohibitive future 
appropriations to make up. 

That the cut made in the Army Air Service’s re- 
quest for funds is not real economy is urged by 
proponents of the Air Service proeram, who have 
set a supporting movement under way by the de- 
mand for a joint resolution declaring that the com- 
missioned Air Service personnel is supplemental to 
that of the Army proper. This will have the effect 
of increasing the average size of the entire Army 
only to the extent of authorizing a definite number 
of additional commissions in the Air Service. 


War Department Admission 


The necessity for some such legislation has re- 
sulted from the admission made by the War De- 
partment last week that the Air Service will be 
demoralized unless means are found to circumvent 
the order issued by Secretary of War Baker re- 
quiring all temporary officers to be discharged 
from the service by September 30, because of in- 
sufficient funds to permit their retention. This 
order will leave only the Regular Army officers, 
232 in number, of whom 149 are pilots. Nearly 
all of these, it is said, have been doing administra- 
tive work since the United States entered the war. 

The small force of Air Service officers will be 
enough only for three squadrons of airplanes, 
provided all can be assigned to duty. Not more 
than a single squadron can be manned if the ad- 
ministrative desks of the Air Service are to have 
any personnel at all. The work that will confront 
the small force of regular officers will be: 

1. The manning of all training and service 
squadrons. The flying officers of the regular 
establishment would be sufficient for about 
three squadrons if all could be assigned to 
this duty. 

2. The care of equipment. There are on 
hand in the U. S. more than 9,000 planes, 
27,000 engines and 1,000 balloons of all 
types. The expert supervision of this equip- 
ment has been handled by temporary officers. 

3. The study of Air Service tactics and the 
writing of manuals embodying war ex- 
perience. 

4. Experimenting with new designs of 
planes and engines, and studying foreign 
progress in these respects. 

This reduction in personnel will force the 
abandonment of the following highly important 
Air Service projects: 

Philippines—Calling for 4 observation 
squadrons and requiring 164 flyers and 16 
non-flyers. 

Hawaii—One squadron already stationed 
there, two more authorized, requiring 123 
flyers and 12 non-flyers. 

Panama—One squadron already stationed 
there, 2 more authorized, requiring 123 flyers 
and 12 non-fiyers. 

Border Patrol—Two squadrons operating, 

4 more authorized, requiring 246 flyers and 

24 non-flyers. 


At war strength, each squadron to be effective 


should consist of 45 officers, including 41 flyers. 
A statement by the War Department with figures 
corrected up to July 12, accounts for only 149 
regular army flyers and 73 non-flying officers. 


Not Enough for Border 


These flyers, all that will be left after Septem- 
ber 30, are not sufficient for an effective aerial 
patrol force for the Mexican border, which calls 
for 246 flying men and 24 non-flying officers. 


BENEDICT CROWELL 


Assistant SECRETARY OF WAR RETURNED 
From Tour or ALLizp Countries aS Hrap 
or AMERICAN AERONAUTICAL COMMISSION 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 


_The number of officers required for approved 
projects is 866 flyers and 190 non-flyers. To meet 
this demand there is a present Regular Army 
strength of 222 officers, consisting of 130 heavier 
than air pilots, 13 balloon pilots, 6 observers and 
73 non-flyers. 

The statement says: 

“With the discharge of all temporary officers 
by September 30, the stations in Hawaii and 
Panama will have to be abandoned, as well as the 
proposed Philippines project, as there will be 
scarcely enough Regular Army officers, taking 
from the grade of General down, to maintain even 
two squadrons on the border. 

“No provision can be made for taking care of 
the millions of dollars’ worth of property at Goy- 
ernment fields and storage plants; no system of 
United States coast defense; nothing left for train- 
ing personnel; no administrative or executive 
force;*no lighter than air development; scarcely 
enough officers for one balloon company, and no 
provision for carrying on any experimental work.” 

Forty-two balloon companies have been author- 
ized, calling for a total of 210 observation officers 
and 126 ground officers. Hach company requires 


eight officers, five of whom must be trained ob- 


Opp, An 1) rary 
{Ce Liprer. 


servers. The United States will have barely enough 
trained balloon experts for one of the forty-two 
authorized companies. 

The War Department made public from the 
statistics branch of the General Staff figures giving 
the number of commissioned officers, regular and 
reserve, in the Air Service July 3. The total was 
25,603, including 4,219 officers, eleven cadets and 
21,373 enlisted men. ‘The latest available figures, 
corrected to July 12, give a total of 4,851 officers, 
which included 417 awaiting immediate discharge 
and 369 on detached service, and 14,413 enlisted 
men, an aggregate of 19,264, or a reduction in nine 


-days of more than 6,000. 


Regular Army enlisted men now in the Air 
Service, including those who have enlisted during 
the last three months, now number 7,365, the re- 
mainder of the 14,413 listed on July 12 are due for 
discharge. 

Secretary Baker, asked if the plans of the War 
Department for the Air Service are not seriously 
affected and upset by the necessity for discharging 
emergency personnel before the money appropri- 
ated for their pay is exhausted, declared the situa- 
tion to be very serious. 

Asked what steps could be taken under existing 
law to secure flying personnel, he said he could 
appoint only provisional Second Lieutenants. Men 
who consent to service at this rank would be eligible 
to appointment as regular officers after one year’s 
service, provided they passed prescribed examina- 
tions. For this reason the prospect of securing 
the character of men desired for this new and in- 
creasingly important service is anything but 
bright. 


Prospects for Resolution 


Sentiment in Congress, especially in the Senate, 
is developing rapidly and there is a fairly good 
prospect that a joint resolution along the lines men- 
tioned will soon be introduced and pushed. Few 
Senators have expressed opposition to reasonable 
provision for the Air Service pending the working 
out of a permanent policy. 

The simplest way to handle the matter appears 
to be through the medium of a joint resolution 
specifically authorizing the retention of a definite 
number of commissioned officers in the Air Service. 
This number probably will be around 2,000, which 
would enable the service to continue its work, 
permit the organization of effective aero squadrons, 
save the vitally important technical engineering 
section, and furnish trained personnel to take care 
of the enormous quantities of equipment now at 
several flying fields and schools in storage through- 
out the country. 


Such a bill will have a harder time in the House 
than in-the Senate, but the rapidly growing senti- 
ment in all sections of the country in favor of a 
teal Air Service undoubtedly will influence mem- 
bers. In fact, many Representatives have ex- 
pressed keen regret that the appropriations for the 
Air Service were cut down to $25,000,000 after 
the Senate, after careful inquiry, had determined 
that $55,000,000 was the lowest amount compatible 
with safety. 


Their regret also extends to the provision for 
the pay of the Army, sharp cuts in which make it 
impossible to keep temporary officers in the Air 
Service after September 30, thus making it neces- 
sary to discharge virtually all active pilots now in 
the service. 
no appropriation would save the Air Service, it 
probably would pass both Houses with much gusto. 
It will be necessary, however, at least to provide 
funds for the pay of the commissioned personnel 
specifically authorized for this branch. 


If a joint resolution or bill carrying | 
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San Francisco To Be Great Air Port 


os 


Major Loring Pickering 


Calls for Effort 


to 


Found Chief Pacific Transcontinental Air Terminal 


Practical steps toyArd the establishment of an 
airport worthy of San Francisco have been taken 
at a meeting of the Commercial Club called by the 
Chamber of Commerce at the request of various 
interests. The keynote of the gathering was a 
determination that San Francisco no longer shall 
lag behind in the encouragement of the develop- 
ment of flying. 

Among those present were Robert Newton 
Lynch and Vice-President Boardman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Supervisors J. R. Mulvihill, 
Richard J. Welch and John C. Kortick; William 
Benedict, representing Mayor Rolph; S. L. Bibero, 
of the Pacific Aero Club; Postmaster Charles Fay, 
Reuben B. Hale, representing the Pan-Pacific Ex- 
position; John N. Murray, representing California 
overseas flying men; Colonel H. H. Arnold,’ De- 
partment Air Service officer; Frank B. De Lyle, 
J. P. Young, Major Loring Pickering, Charles 
Lapworth, Edmond Coblenz and Eugene Cohn. 


Consider Big Plans 


There was an animated discussion of the bright 

prospects for the commercial development of fly- 
ing if the city can be brought to realize its oppor- 
tunities. Belief was expressed generally that if 
immediate steps be taken to provide the necessary 
accommodation for an airport adequate to the re- 
quirements of the new means of transportation, 
San Francisco may take its rightful place as the 
Pacific Coast terminal of transcontinental mail and 
passenger services, not to mention the trans-Pacific 
air traffic that is bound to come in the next few 
years. 
* Evidence was produced that San Francisco had 
stood still while other enterprising communities on 
the Coast have been for a long time active in aid 
of the commercial side of flying. Further, that 
while specific requests have been made by the Gov- 
ernment for suitable landing places and supply 
stations for Army purposes, the extent of San 
Francisco’s response so far has been to designate 
the Marina as a landing place, at best of doubtful 
value. On the other hand, municipalities up and 
down California, where, in fairness to San Fran- 
cisco, it must be stated, large open spaces were 
easy to obtain, have already prepared landing- 
places which have been officially approved by the 
Army Air Service. 


Give City’s Program 


Supervisors Mulvihill, Welch and Kortick pre- 
sented an outline of the city’s procedure so far in 
aiding both governmental and private enterprise. 
First consideration is to be given to government 
requests for aid, and in a statement presented by 
Major Loring Pickering an idea was given of the 
extent of governmental traffic of considerable di- 
mensions in the very near future. This will in- 
elude Army planes, Navy planes and dirigibles, 
and coast patrol airships. Major Pickering sug- 
gested a creation of a permanent city organizacion, 
representative of all interests, in liaison with ‘the 
Army, Navy and post office authorities, to act of- 
cially for San Francisco in all aeronautical affairs. 

Major Pickering’s statement follows: 

“Tt is suggested that a serious attempt be made 
by San Francisco to visualize and prepare for the 
future development of flying. By forethinking we 
ought to keep San Francisco in the forefront of 
enterprise in the air. 

“Without setting them down in any arbitrary 
order of precedence it may be suggested that some 
of the aspects of flying that require consideration 
by the city are: (1) Army requirements. (2) 
Navy requirements. (8) Post Office requirements. 
(4) Commercial air services. (a) In California, 
(b) Transcontinental, (¢) Trans-Pacific. 


“ (1) ARMY REQUIREMENTS. 


“ As yet there has been no comprehensive indica- 
tion by the government of what it requires from 
States and municipalities in aid of national air 
service, although this may be soon forthcoming as 


a result of the strong movement for the establish- 
ment of an independent U. S. Air Service; but 
from the Army Air Service there has come specific 
requests that municipalities shall provide landing 
places and service stations. 

“ Already most of the cities of California have 
responded, and others are active; particularly in 
and around Los Angeles, where over twenty land- 
ing places have been Officially approved by the 
army authorities. San Francisco so far has not 
provided one, due in large measure to the fact that 
the problem of finding open spaces in this city is 
not an easy one. 

“ Briefly the army requirements are: Provision 
by the city, at the cost of the city, of a landing 
place at least COO yards in length leveled and 
cleared of obstructions, with no large buildings 
close in or power or telegraph poles and lines. 
Hangars to be installed by the Government; ser- 
vice and supply station provided by the city; per- 
sonnel to be provided by the city. 

“Landing place to be convenient, to be near car 
lines, and not more than half-hour from Post Cfiice. 

In reply to telegraphed request for information 
sent to El Paso, where he now is, General Mitchell 
wires that it is hoped the government will soon 
issue more specific request, and indicate its willing- 
ness to provide personnel for these landing places 
and supply stations. In all probability regular 
flying officers will be assigned, and equipped also. 

“Congress has withheld permission for the pur- 
chase of landing places. Politics has been allowed 
to obtrude itself in this respect, to the detriment 
of flying, but undoubtedly the government will soon 
Lave to face anew this aspect of the problem. 
Until then we have to rely on State and muni- 
cipal enterprise to tide over the situation. 


“ (2) NAVY REQUIREMENTS. 


“With the coming of the Pacific fleet effort 
should be made by the city to ascertain what as- 
sistance may be rendered in the way of facilities 
for the flying auxiliary of the navy, which is bound 
to be considerable, and will likely consist of rigid 
and non-rigid dirigibles, flying boats and hydro- 
planes. 

“In connection with the Aerial Coast Patrol, with 
both dirigibles and planes, the Coastguard Service, 
and the flying auxiliary to the Coast Artillery, sup- 
ply stations will have to be provided somewhere in 
the bay. Inquiries in this respect have already 
been instituted by the authorities . 


“ (3) POST OFFICH REQUIREMENTS. 


“ Already the rapid extension of the aerial mail 
service has reached Omaha on its way West, which 
cuts delivery between San Francisco and Boston by 
twenty-four hours. It will be a reflection on San 
Francisco if the transcontinental mail arrives be- 
fore we are prepared to receive it. And when it 
does first arrive the event should be celebrated as 
becomes its historic importance. 

* Assistant Postmaster-General Praeger urges the 
great importance of having landing places within 
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easy reach of city centers. Grant Park is used by 
the post office in the heart of Chicago. 

“Effort should be made to have San Francisco 
designated as the Pacific Terminal for the Trans- 
continental Aerial Mail. 

“So far as can be learned in regard to mail 
service from San Francisco along the coast to Se- 
attle and Alaska, and to southern and interior Cali- 
fornia cities, nothing has yet been planned, and the 
whole subject rests with Washington. Suggestions 
should be forthcoming from California communi- 
ties: they would help the authorities in accelerat- — 
ing the aerial mail. 


“ (4) COMMERCIAL AIR SHRVICHS. 


“There is need for education and stimulation of 
the public generally, as well as of business men, 
in regard to ‘the possibilities of development of 
commercial flying. 

“ Nothing .so-far has been done by the city to 
have San Francisco made the Pacific Terminal of 
Transcontinental Air Routes. Already it is an- 
nounced that the Apache Aerial Transportation 
Company will open New York-Los Angeles service 
in August. This company has regular service be- 
tween Los: Angeles and San Diego and Riverside. 
Los Angeles-Catalina seaplane service began last 
week. Machines for transcontinental service are 
twelve-passenger: types. 

“Several big companies, like the big tire corpor- 
ations, are building dirigibles for transcontinental 
service. The discovery by American chemists of 
means whereby helium, a non-inflammable gas, can 
be produced at low cost, has given great impetus 
to the development of this branch of flying. What 
preparations can San Francisco make to welcome 
these airships and accommodate them when they 
arrive? - 

“When Capt. Roy Francis arrives in San Fran- 
cisco, ending his flight from New York, what can 
be done by the city to celebrate the occasion and: 
honor the flyer? 

‘* Some time ago the Supervisors, acting on the 
suggestion of the Pacific Aero Club, officially de- 
signated the Marina as a landing place for aircraft. 

“ Trans-Pacific flying is as sure as trans-Atlantie¢ 
flying. Where else should all the airships of the 
Pacific come but to San Francisco? Here again a 
need for immediate consideration and visualization. 
It cannot be long before regular aerial communica- 
tion will be established between San Francisco and 
the Orient, Australia and South America. 


“SUGGESTED LANDING PLACES. 


“Of possible landing place in San Francisco the 
one that appears to meet most nearly all the re- 
quirements is the Marina. Already it is in almost 
daily use by flyers, but at great risk to the airmen 
because of broken surface of the ground and sur-. 
rounding obstacles. None of the larger craft could 
make use of the Marina in its present condition. 

“The Marina has the advantage of being able to. 
give service to both airplanes. and seaplanes.. 
‘Nhe latter, as well as flying boats, could take off or 
land in the roughest weather in the yacht harbor. 
"the site is convenient to the car lines and near the: 
business part of the city. 

“The Stadium at the Golden Gate Park has been 
suggested as an emergency .landing place, but is 
considered absolutely unsuitable and inadequate as: 
a regular landing place. 

“The old racetrack has also been suggested, but 
does not find much favor with the flying experts. 


“ ATRPORT FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


“While San Francisco is about it, ought we not 
to establish an airport that will be worthy of the 
city? If the possibilities in the commercial devel- 
opment of flying are such as are prophesized, ought 
we not to approach the subject in the way we 
approach, or ought to approach, the subject of the 
seaport of San Franciseo? The State and city 
make substantial contributions in aid of commerce. 
We ought to be thinking in terms of State and city 
aid to aerial commerce. If not, the traffic will be 
upon us before we realize it, and then it may be 
too late; and the traffic will seek ports where it 
can get service. 

The beginnings of the traffic can already be 
continental mail; Pacific Coast mail; transconti~ 

(Continued on page 18) 
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American Air Commission Returns from Tour 


Will Recommend Creation of Separate Air Department 


by Cabinet Official, It Is Unofficially Reported 


Headed 


The American Air Commission, headed by 
Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, which re- 
turned from Europe July 20 after a seven weeks’ 
tour through England, France and Italy to study 
the air establishments of those countries, will, it 
is said, recommend that an Air Department 
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headed by a member of the Cabinet be created, 
removing the Army and Navy Air Services from 
under the jurisdiction of the War and Navy De- 
partments, ; 

It is understood that the plan to codrdinate 

the nation’s flying forces will be contained in the 
report of the mission to the War Department and 
transmitted to Congress by Secretary Baker. 
- Members of the Commission declined to be 
quoted; but stated that Mr. Baker in a few days 
will have before him a comprehensive plan creat- 
ing sweeping changes in the American system of 
air services. 

The belief that the members of the mission have 
agreed on the wisdom of the project is taken to 
augur well for its consummation. It is proposed 
that the new department assume control of the 
perfection and manufacture of all aircraft in the 
country, presumably licensing the manufacturers, 
the Army and Navy being given the right to re- 
quisition whatever machines may be required in 
time of war. } 

By coordinated control, which will be urged, 
quantity output could be speeded up to the maxi- 
mum if the United States were at war, obviating 
the delays and blunders that characterized the 
production of aircraft during the early months of 
the war. Much of the extravagance that has been 
due to the division of authority would likewise be 
eliminated, it is pointed out. a 

One of the members of the Aviation Mission 
declared that practically all American experts 
were agreed that the United States is far behind 
her Allies in aviation matters and is falling 
further behind. 

“Tt, is discouraging to. those of us who have 
been in close contact with Europe’s great pro- 
gramme and brilliant air progress to learn that 
Congress is apathetic to our own aviation 
development,” he said. “The thousands of 


resignations of aviators from our air service is 
a blow to our development in that line. There 
is no doubt whatever in the minds of those who 
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have participated in this war, particularly those 
who have themselves been in America’s air serv- 
ice, that the future, both in war and in peace, 
will find aviation-a supreme factor in shaping 
the history of the nations. America, therefore, 
cannot afford to be a lageard if \e are to retain 
our position among the great powers.” 

With Secretary Crowell were Lieut=Col. James 
A. Blair, of the General Staff of the army; 
Capt. Henry C. Mustin, U. S. N.; George H. 
Houston, of the Wright-Martin Aircraft Corpora- 
tion; C. W. Keys, of the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp; S. S. Bradley, of the Manufac- 
turers’ Aircraft Association, and Howard E. Cof- 
fin, of the Council of National Defense. 


Weather Reports Available 


Civilian aviators contemplating long  eross- 
country flights in any part of the United States 
may now wire Washington to find out what sort 
of weather they are likely to encounter, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the Director of 
Air Service. This-action is one of the first which 
implies recognition of the great part aviation is 
to play in commerce of the future. 

“To assist aviators as far as possible to make 
their cross-country flights under favorable cli- 
matie conditions, subject to errors of a weather 
forecaster and without assuming any responsi- 
bility for accuracy, the meteorological officer of the 
information group, Air Service, U. S. A., will 
from the weather map reports and in consulta- 
tion with the officials of the United States 
Weather Bureau attempt to forecast weather for 
flying in any part of the United States for thirty 
hours in advance of noon each day. for the avia- 
tor making a request and stating points of in- 
tended flight,” the announcement says. 


“The result of this experiment may determine 
the value of an aerial meteorological service and 
warrant its organization as the cross-country fly- 
ing inereases and aircraft become more generally 
used for the transportation of passengers, mail 
and merchandise. Aviators making a flight fol- 


Capr. Henry Coskny Mustin, U.S. N. 
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lowing the prediction of the meteorological officer 


are requested to advise him as soon as possible 
as to the accuracy of the report.” 


Investigation Foreshadowed 


Investigation into the airplane situation was 
foreshadowed by a resolution introduced in the 
House last week by Representative La Guardia, of 
New York, who served with the Air Service in Italy 
during the war. ; 

Under the resolution the War Department would 
be required to furnish the House a voluminous com- 
mercial inventory of present airplane equipment, 
the number and type of all aviation motors, their 
location, condition, extent of deterioration, use and 
price or cost, and the same information with re- 
gard to planes, spare parts and raw materials on 
hand. In addition, a statement would be given 
showing the quantities of such supplies now for 
sale. 


Air Board at Woke 


The new Joint Army and Navy Aviation Board 
has held its first meeting with Secretary Baker. 

Plans were discussed for the closer cooperation 
of the Army Air Service and the Naval Aviation 
Section, with a view to eliminating all duplica- 
tion of work or expenditures, the discussion deal- 
ing largely with plans for the expenditure of the 
$25,000,000 appropriated for the Army Air Sery- 
ice and a like sum for the Navy. 

Maj.-Gen. Charles T. Menoher, Director of the 
Air Service, headed the Army section of the board, 
and Capt. T. T. Craven, Director of Naval Avia- 
tion, the Navy end. Secretaries Baker and Daniels 
were also present. 
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Late Mail Service To Outgoing Ocean Liners Planned — 


Aeromarine Flying Boat Will Make Experimental Flight 
with Manifest and Papers for White Star Liner Adriatic 


An experimental flying boat mail service to de- 
parting trans-Atlantic ocean liners will shortly 
be undertaken by the Post Office Department, ac- 
cording to information received by Thomas G. 
Patten, Postmaster at New York City, from Otto 
Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster-General. 

An official route has been established in co- 
operation with David 
Lindsay of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile 
Marine, which operates 
the White Star Line. 
Aceording to present 
tentative plans an Aero- 
marine flying boat will 
be loaded with a mail 
pouch and will fly out 
to the White Star liner 
Adriatic some hours 
after she has left her 
pier. Unless strike 
troubles interfere this’ 
experimental flight will 
take place on August 
9 as the Adriatic leaves 
on one of her regular 
trips. 

Postmaster Patten is 
making arrangements 
for the experiment 
through the courtesy of 
Inglis M. Uppercu, 
whose flying boat has 
been loaned to the Post 
Office Department for 
this experiment. The 
Aeromarine to be used 
has repeatedly gone out 
to meet incoming troop 
ships, and when the 
Twenty-seventh  Divi- 
sion came home Pilot 
E. J. Zimmerman took 
the flying boat ten miles 
out to sea and dropped 
upon the deck of the Leviathan small pouches con- 
taining messages of welcome to the returning 
troops. . 

This demonstration convinced steamship officials 
of the practicability of speeding up trans-Atlantic 
voyages by releasing the ship immediately on load- 
ing and not waiting for the ship’s papers to be 
fully prepared. The papers could be delivered by 
airplane while the ship was at sea and thus many 
hours ‘and a considerable sum of money could be 
saved. : 

At the request of David Liridsay of the White 
Star Line, the Post Office Department became 
interested and an official experiment was decided 
upon. It has not yet been decided whether the 
pouch will be dropped directly upon the decks of 
the Adriatic or whether it will be attached to a 
parachute and dropped into the sea to be picked 
up by the ship as it passes. 

Mr. Patten in making arrangements for the ex- 
periment has found that shipping companies re- 
gard the plan with considerable interest. Ships 
usually load until the last minute, and then a 
manifest has to be prepared and filed with the 
Custom House as to what the vessel contains. The 
ship also has to have a copy of the manifest in 
order to get into the port to which it is bound. 
The officials at that port must know what the ves- 
sel contains in order that proper tariffs and customs 
duties may be levied. 

Naturally, preparing a manifest is a bookkeep- 
ing job. No data can be entered until the vessel is 
loaded, all of which would mean delay ordinarily. 
Slow-going freighters get around the difficulty by 
sailing out of the harbor under bond of some kind 
that the owners will file the manifest with the 
Custom House within a given number of hours 


after the vessel has left. A copy of this manifest 
is sent by a swifter passenger vessel to the other 
side, where it is on hand and available when the 
freighter arrives. : 

. Mr. Praeger expects to be present when the fly- 
ing mail boat takes off with the Adriatic’s papers 
and other special airplane trans-Atlantic mail. 
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Pacific Coast Taxis 


The Pacific Aviation Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has established an aerial taxi service 
on the Pacific Coast. Two passenger planes, 
piloted by B. M. Spencer, former -test pilot at 
McCook Field and Sam Purcell, former instructor 
at San Diego, are operated at present between any 
California Cities, while it is planned to install a 
fleet of ten passenger carrying planes within the 
next few months. The two planes now in use are 
of the Glenn Martin TT type with Curtiss OX-5, 
90 hp. motors. : 

In addition to having carried more than 500 pas- 
sengers to date, the Company recently delivered a 
vial of serum on the rush order of a physician 
from San Francisco to Stockton in fifty minutes. 
Copies of the San Francisco Bulletin were also 
delivered by plane. 

Raymond A. Duhem is general manager of the 
Company which has headquarters at 985 Market 
Street. 


Martinsyde Attempt Off 


The Martinsyde biplane Chimera crashed again 
in making her second attempt to start the cross- 
ocean flight at the Quidi Vidi aerodrome and was 
wrecked beyond repair. Frederick P. Raynham, 
the pilot, and Lieutenant Conrad Herbert Biddle- 
combe, the navigator, were not injured. 

Raynham has received orders to abandon further 
attempts and return to England. He and his 
navigator directed the crating of their plane, and 
both left with it on the steamer Grampian. Their 
mechanics returned to England with them. 


Planes at Police Games 


Colonel Archie Miller, in command of the Long : 
Island aviation fields, commanded twenty airplanes : 


through a dense fog and rain from Hempstead to 


Sheepshead Bay Speedway at the New York Police - 
Games last Saturday. Colonel Miller’s squadron — 

consisted of De Hayi- - 
land and Curtiss ma-_ 
chines of the JN-4 and 
JN-4H types, followed 


by a Handley Page, 


him seven passengers. 


dangerous. 


Bay, where the police 


ed without difficulty 
when the signal was 
given. 


O’Donaldson and Lieut. 


aces, 


machines. Other 


Kirkpatrick, Lieut. F. 


G. Cleary, Major J. H. 
Lyon, 


driven by Lieut. Philip — 
Melville, who had with - 


At times the fog was © 
so dense that flying - 
above 500 feet was 
Some fliers | 

were compelled to land | 

en route owing to the » 
danger of collision, but — 
all took the air again — 
“and reached Sheepshead — 


1! 


games were being held. — 
Every aviator held to 
his position and land-— 


t 


Captain A. HE. Sa-- 
monin drove a captured — 
Fokker, Lieut. John 


H. D. Norris, American — 
piloted Sopwith — 
offi- 
cers were Lieut. R. C._ 


P. Roullot, Major Hen- 
ry J. Miller, Capt. M. 


tieut. J. Hal 


Barksdale, Lieut. U. S._ 


Jones, and Capt. Harry Smith. Four enlisted men, 


master signal electricians, also drove their own air-— 
planes. - They were Signalmen Zimmerman, Me- 


Graw, Burnett and Moss. 


Victory Medals for All 


Soldiers and sailors of the allied nations who 


have seen at least three months fighting service are 
eligible for the “ Victory Medal” which the French 


Government proposes to institute. 


The medal will be of bronze, about an fa and 


a half in diameter, : 


The obverse will show a winged figure of Victory 


without any inscription, while the reverse will 


bear the words: “The Great War for Civiliza-— 


tion,” with the name and in the language of the 
allied state to which the bearer belongs. 

The ribbon will be the same for all allied 
nationalities. It will have a double rainbow on a 
red ground, with white edges. 


Wright-Martin Merger 


An absorption of part of the assets of the 
Wright-Martin Aircraft Corp. by the International 
Motor Truck Corp., and the retention by the com- 
mon- stockholders of Wright-Martin of their 
present aircraft business has been approved by the 
directors of both companies. This was practically 
agreed upon more than a month ago. 

The Wright patents and the Hispano-Suiza 
license agreement, will be transferred to the aero- 
nautical corporation, together with new business 
for airplane motors, declared President Houston. 
of the Wright-Martin Corp. 


? 
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Air Delivery Now Available For All First-Class Mail 


Postmaster-General Fixes Postage for Air Mail 
at Regular Carrying Rate of Two Cents an Ounce 


The air mail service has been placed upon an 
equal footing with all other means of mail trans- 
portation as the result of an order issued by Post- 
master-General A. S. Burleson, July 18, fixing the 
postage on the mail carried by airplanes at two 
cents an ounce, the regular postage rate for first- 
class matter. 
The experiments during the 
year, it was announced, which 
have been devoted to the adapta- 
tion of the airplane to the needs 
of the regular daily mail service, 
have demonstrated possibilities 
for increased efficiency for mail 
transportation beyond the ex- 
pectations of the Department. 
Since the conclusion of the war, 
by the use of the Liberty engine 
and the availability of large planes 
salvaged from war stock, mail in 
greater quantities can be carried, 
as well as greater speed made. 
Thus, approximately more than 
10,000 letters a day for Seattle, . 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
and other poimts on the Pacific 
Coast, which fail to connect with 
the westbound 8:40 p. m. train 
out of New York, are now being 
advanced 24 hours daily to their 
points of destination. In the same 
way mail from New York that did 
not catch the 5:15 p. m. train for 
the West, is now being delivered 
in Chicago in the afternoon in- 
stead of the following morning. 
Arrangements are now being 
made to place in the New York- 
Washington route the three fastest 
airplanes in the air mail service, 
each having a capacity of 18,000 
letters and a maximum speed in 
calm weather of 132 miles an 
hour. 
“The successful operation of 
the air mail for more than one 
year and the great development 
for commercial work on the air- 
plane in that period has taken this 
‘phase of mail transportation en- 
tirely out of the class of experi- 
mental work,” said Postmaster- 
General Burleson in announcing 
the new policy. “ The great sav- 
ing of time now effected over 
the fastest railroad train between New York 
and Chicago will enable the Department to make a 
saving in car space of more than twice the cost of 
the operation of an air mail service on that route. 
It will therefore no longer be necessary to charge 
more than the regular rate of postage for the trans- 
mission of airplane mail. 
“The success of the airship in carrying the mail, 
together with the great development that has taken 
place in speed, in quantity of mail that can be 
carried and certainty of operation, makes it 1m- 
probable that the air transportation of mail, 
whether by the Government or commercial air 
transportation lines, will ever be stopped, but will 
increase from year to year by leaps and bounds, 
especially over long distances. 
“The great expedition of mail by this means of 
transportation constitutes a service which the 
public throughout the country is now demanding 
and in course of time will receive, as supplementing 
the train service. For these reasons the air mail 
has been placed on the same basis with all other 
means of transportation and the rate of postage 
made the same as over all other means of mail 
transit.” 

The effect of the order, Second Assistant Post- 
master-General Otto Praeger explained, is to place 


all first-class mail on the same basis, and the ques- 
tion of time in mailing will determine whether or 
not a letter will go by airplane instead of by train. 
Letters in transit which miss train connections will 
be forwarded by airplane to make up the lost time. 

It was stated that there was no guarantee under 


the new arrangement that a létter would go by air- ~ 
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plane, but that persons might go to postoffice sta- 
tions where airplane mail sacks were made up and 
request that their letters be put in these sacks. 

Special airplane stamps will be abandoned and 
letters need not be marked “ via air post.” 


Flies Over Mediterranean 


Captain Morchal, an aviator who tried to fly 
from France to Russia during the war but was 
obliged, to land within the Austrian lines, flew 
July 20 in a hydroairplane from St. Raphael, 
Department of Var, across the Meditterranean 
to Bizerta, Tunis. 

Captain Morchal covered the distance of about 
450 miles in 5 hours and 40 minutes. 


Italian Sets New Record 


New records for European airplane flights were 
established July 16 when an airplane, piloted by 
Lieut. F. Brackpapa, and carrying Lieut. Bona- 
cieni, arrived at Croydon, England, from Rome 

The flight from Rome to Paris was made in 
seven hours and from Paris to England in an 
hour and a half. ; 


Diffin Sails for England 


In order to study the new types of foreign air- 
planes and confer with London bankers and air- 
plane manufacturers with a view of establishing 
close international commercial aviation connec- 
tions, F. G. Diffin, president of the United Air- 
eraft Engineering Corp., of New 
York, the concern that recently 
purchased the entire flying equip- 
ment of the Royal Air Force in 
Canada which was _ originally 
valued at close to ten million dol- 
lars, has sailed for Liverpool. 

Mr. Diffin was active in Wash- 
ington in the _ standardization 
branch of aviation research during 
the war. In February and March 
of 1918 he was sent abroad with 
a commission, of which he was 


chairman, for an International 
Standardization conference in 
London. 


The work of this committee has 
been officially recognized by the 
Allied governments, particularly 
for the way in which it solved the 
airplane fabric situation which 
was so acute at that time. In 
recognition of Mr. Diffin’s work 
at that time he was elected a Fel- 
low of the Aeronautical Society of 
Great Britain. } 

Incidentally Mr. Diffin will 
establish a London branch of his 
organization. 


British Airship 


The British Government has be- 
gun the construction of the largest 
dirigible that has yet been under- 
taken in any part of the world, 
one that will carry an equipment 
of six airplanes for its own 
protection against heavier-than- 
air craft, according io recent 
reports. 

This dirigible and the two 
hangars to be built for it will cost 
$9,000,000, according to the in- 
formation reaching military men 
in America. It will have a capaci- 
ty of 10,000,000 cubic feet, will be 
1,100 feet long, 137 feet in diameter, and cap- 
able of lifting 100 tons, which would be about five 
times the lifting capacity of the R-34, which has 
just made a round-trip voyage across the Atlantic. 
The cruising radius of the new dirigible, which will 
be finished in from eighteen to twenty months, is 
given as 16,000 miles, and it could, it is said, easily 
undertake the voyage from Hngland to Australia 
without a stop. 


Prize for Trade Trips 


The Daily Express offers a prize of $50,000 open 
to the world, with the exception of the late enemy 
countries, for an air flight establishing communica- 
tion on a commercial basis with India and South 
Africa. 

All competing machines must carry a useful 
cargo of at least one ton on outward and home- 
ward flights. Factors in the award will be average 
reliability and airworthiness of machines. 

This is the first of the large money offers to 
require that the contestants carry a useful load 
tending toward the establishment of commercial 
relations by air. The conditions of the award are 
also interesting. 
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Crossing the Sierra Nevadas by Airplane 


Army Lieutenants Tell of Difficulties Encountered 


in Flying Over Peaks of Western Mountain Ranges 


Lieut. Jay M. Fetter, R. M. A., A. S. A., in a 
report of his flight and that of Lieut. Tobin S. 
Curtis, Mather Field, Sacramento, Cal., to Ogden, 
Utah, crossing the Sierra Nevadas in his flight, 
says: 

“T left the ground at 10.30 a.m. We were both 
flying Curtiss H’s, equipped with Hispano-Suiza 
150 hp. motors and two auxiliary gasoline tanks, 
one on either wing. We were carrying 56 gal., or 
a weight of 392 lb., in gasoline. The two tanks 
weighed about 15 lb. apiece, making a total of 422 
Ib. for fuel. Lieut. Curtis carried the baggage, 
ee 100 Ib., and I carried the Mechanic-Set. La 
Jotte. 


had been flooded during the night and was soggy 
that morning. With 2500 ft. altitude above ground, 
out of Carson City there is no time when a landing 
field could not be found between there and Reno. 
“Left Reno at 10 a.m. Maximum altitude 3000 
ft. above ground. For the first thirty miles there 
is little chance for landing, as it is all mountain, 


-with the railroad winding through a narrow eafion. 


About ten miles west of Hazen the desert begins, 
and from there landing fields are everywhere. 
Many large, dry lakes are on the road, and they 
make excellent fields. Arrived at Lovelocks at 
11.10, making the 90 miles in 70 min. The air of 
the desert was very rough and bumpy, particularly 
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“Tmmediately on taking off we started getting 
our altitude, as we should need at least 8000 ft. to 
get over. I soon found that I would be unable to 
get enough by the time I reached the foothills about 
thirty miles distant, so I started to climb in wide 
circles, and noticed Lieut. Curtis doing the same. 
We had been in the air about 30 min. when we had 
6000 ft.; it took us 17 min. to get the next 1000 ft., 
and above 7000 ft. our climb was slower than be- 
fore, and I tried at least 10 min. to get over 7200 
ft., but made no headway. I was still trying to 
climb when Lieut. Curtis signaled to go back to the 
field. We landed at 11.40 a. m—and the engineer- 
ing force immediately sent out men to take off the 
auxiliary tanks. 

“We started again at 1.30 and climbed steadily 
toward the peaks. I experienced the same trouble 
as before at 7000 ft., and came to the conclusion 
that down-moving air at that altitude was the big- 
gest cause of our trouble. However, I finally man- 
aged to get 10,500 ft.; but by the time I had 
reached Lake Tahoe I had lost sight of Curtis, 
but knew from where I had last seen him that he 
was somewhere above and beyond me. I struck 
the lake at about 10,000 ft. and circled the south 
end, found an open ecafion and started down. In 
cruising around the lake it was very rough.. Set. 
La Jotte tried to get some pictures, but the ship 
was being thrown about so violently that I mo- 
tioned him not to try, as he, being in the front cock- 
pit, had to unhook his life belt and turn around in 
order to snap his camera. 

“ Within 10 min. after leaving the lake we were 
in the valley on the other side, with fairly good 
landing fields close by. 

“ We soon caught sight of Curtis landing just 
south of Carson City in a road, and went down to 
land back of him, having heen in the air 100 min. 

“There is a good landing field at Reno, but it 


over the dry lakes, where there was no vegetation. 

“Left Lovelock at 12.30 on a straight course to 
Battle Mountain, about 90 miles northeast. As 
soon as I had gone over the second range I decided 
I was off my course, but I knew a general easterly 


‘course would bring me to the Nevada Central rail- 


road or the main line of the Southern Pacific. 
After 14% hr. flying I found the Nevada Central 
railroad, and knew in a general way where I was; 
it must have been about 20 miles south of Battle 
Mountain; altitude 3000 ft. I felt sure I could not 
make Battle Mountain, and decided to keep close 
to the railroad. I saw Dillon, a small village lo- 
cated 17 miles south of Battle Mountain, and went 
down to land, as there was a small, cleared space 
running north and south. A strong west wind and 
telegraph wires kept me from landing there, so I 
had to land in the brush, which I did with no 
damage to the ship except a few small rips in the 
ailerons; 2.35 p.m. Left Dillon at 6.05 p. m. 

“There were few landing fields found on this 
leg of the journey; about three dry lakes, but 
very good small field at Battle Mountain. 

“Left Battle Mountain at 7.20 in a strong west 
wind. Arrived at Elko at 8.10. Did 40 min. stunt- 
ing there; had a hard time getting altitude. All 
stunts were under 2000 ft. Left Elko at 12.10; 
ran into hailstorms 10 miles distant. At 1.25 p. m. 
I landed. at Montello; 85 min. 

“Swampy Valley, between Elko and Montello, 
affords few landing fields. A small, dry lake close 
to the railroad at Montello makes a very good field. 

“Left Montello at 2.10 for Ogden. For the first 


20 miles out of Montello there are landing fields. ° 


At Umbria Junction the Great Salt Lake Desert 
hegins, and, although I did not land at any time, 
J was told that at this time of the year the whole 
desert is very soft underneath from seepage from 
the Great Salt Lake. I flew most of this course 


Y landing fields and in some places I had to fly 
« lower than the mountains. 


at about 2000 ft., including the Great Salt Lake. 
About in the center of the lake is a peninsula 
which no doubt could'be landed on, and from the 
east edge of the lake to the landing field at 


Hot Springs north of Ogden there are a few 
fields.” 


Rohif’s Cross-State F light 


The flight made by Roland Rohlfs, test pilot of 
the Curtis Engineering Corp., from Buffalo to 
New York, 450 miles, in five hours and two min- 
utes without a stop 1s believed to be the longest 
non-stop flight made by a small plane without 
Special equipment. One of the new Curtiss three- 
passenger. Orioles was used by Rohlfs, who was 
delivering a number of souvenir books for Glenn 
H. Curtiss’ banquet to the NC fliers, and it gave 
an excellent account. 

Rohlfs left Buffalo at 1:30 in the afternoon 


‘and landed at Hazelhurst Field, Long Island, at 


6:32. He averaged 90 miles an hour, his speed 
between “Buffalo and Albany being at times 100 
miles per hour. After leaving Albany he ran 
into a cross wind which cut down his flying speed 
to 60 miles an hour. The Empire State Express, 
traveling over the same route, makes the run in 
ten hours. 

“The machine which was equipped with one . 


- of “the. new Curtiss 150-horsepower motors, was 


given ‘a jtwenty-five minute test before the start,” 
said*Rohlfs, who will attempt’ to set a new alti- 
tude record this week. “After Albany I had to 
cross ;over the river several times to be sure of 


It was ‘bumpy’ all 
the way, but my motor worked splendidly and 
without a miss.” 

The Oriole, the first three-passenger plane to 
enter the commercial world, was announced by 
the Curtiss Company in May and since that time 
orders have been received for more than 150 of 
this model. The Churchill plant, Buffalo, is now 
on a production basis on Orioles and they are be- 
ing manufactured at the rate of one per day. It 
was designed in response to the demand for a 
three-passenger plane for sportsmen and passen- 
ger-carrying. Its overall dimensions are: length, 
25 feet; width, 36 feet, and a chord of 5 feet. Its © 
total weight is 2,188 pounds, carrying a useful — 
load of 767 pounds. Its service ceiling is about 
15,000 feet and its maximum ceiling about 17,000 
feet. Equipped with a K-6 motor it has a high 
speed of 96 miles per hour and a low speed of 
47.1 miles per hour. 


In Darkest Africa 


A flying boat or an airplane may soon form 
a part of the equipment of modern missions in 
blackest Africa, according to a letter received by 
the Curtiss Airplane and Motor Corp. from the 
Congo Mission of the Disciples of Christ, the 
headquarters of which is at Coquilhatville, Bel- 
gian Congo. 

“We are interested in the matter of the pur- 
chase of flying boats to replace wholly or in part 
the fleet of launches which we have been plan- 
ning for service in communication between our 
various stations,” the letter stated. “ We have a 
large river steamer for transportation between 
stations which seaplanes might supply. Our 
area is about 500 miles east and west and 200 
miles north and south in extent. The whole 
area is covered well by an extensive system of 
waterways. In inland points landings might be 
made in small machines inethe straight, smooth, 
central streets of the native towns, which in this. 
section are usually clear of grass and other 
obstructions and are not less than 100 feet 
wide.” 
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News of the Army and Navy Air Services 


Long Martin Bomber Flight 


Lieutenant-Col. R. S. Hartz, commanding offi- 
cer of Bolling Field, is in charge of an endurance 
flight in a Martin Bomber that will traverse 31 
states of the Union. Colonel Hartz will take a 
yim-around-the-country route that will require 
him to twice cross the continent. Lieuts. Ernest 
E. Harmon and Lotha A. Smith, pilots, and Sergt, 
John Harding, Jr., mechanic, accompany him. 
The schedule as announced by the Air Service 
follows: 
Washington to Miami, 1,120 miles; Miami to 
San Antonio, Tex., 1,140 miles; San Antonio to 
‘San Diego, Cal., 1,120 miles; San Diego to Seat- 
tle, Wash., 1,170 miles; Seattle to Duluth. Minn., 
1,375 miles; Duluth to Augusta, Me., 1,345 miles; 
Augusta to Washington, 535 miles; total, 7,805 
miles. 
It is not planned to make this long flight direct 
between cities but to vary it according to consid- 
erations and demands to be detetrmined by Col- 
onel Hartz. The flight is designed to test the 
endurance of the Martin Bomber and give the 
Liberty motor another severe trial. 

Flights will be made by Colonel Hartz and his 
associates over 31 States. They will pass over 
or near 95 cities, 29 National forest reservations, 
36 mountain ranges and mountains, portions of 
48. oceans, gulfs, bays, seas and lakes, 27 rail- 
roads, 88 rivers and 13 transcontinental routes. 
Colonel Hartz will fly over approximately 344 
miles of New York and 103 miles of New Jersey. 
His mileage in California will be 900 and in 
Florida 938. . 

This is the most extended flight yet planned by 
the Air Service in the interest of recruiting, the 
charting of routes and the location of landing 
fields. 


Permanent Ranking 


Permanent ranks of General in the Regular 
Army for Gen. Pershing and Gen. March, Chief 
of Staff, and permanent ranks of Admiral in the 
Navy for Rear-Admiral Sims and Admiral Ben- 
son, Chief of Operations, have been asked of Con- 
gress by President Wilson. 


Air Service Demobilization 


The Air Service was 87 per cent. demobilized 
July 3, according to an announcement issued by 
the Statistics Branch of the General Staff. 

This showed 25,603 officers and men as follows: 
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The total is 13 per cent. as large as the strength 
on November 11, 1918. Of the officers 234, or 6 
per cent., are the regular establishment. The 
other 3,985, or 94 per cent., are temporary offi- 
cers subject to discharge before September 30. 


Enlisted Men Flying 


Enlisted men of Classes “ A” and “B” are now 
being allowed to take flying training. Class “ A,” 
in which there are 64 men, are entitled to take ex- 
aminations for the grade of Reserve Military 
Aviator. Class “ B,” in which there are 74 men, 
may take flying training, but will not be allowed 
the Reserve Military Aviator rating on completing 
the course.. Physical and mental qualifications de- 
termine the class in which the applicant is placed. 
Applicant must be enlisted in Regular Army. 


Seeking Camera Men 


The Army Air Service is looking for competent 
amateur and professional photographers with 
whom to build up a crack aerial photographic sec- 
tion. 

Late in recruiting 


July a photographic 


expedition is to leave Langley Field, Va., to visit 
forty-six cities and towns in Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and West 
expedition will travel in five 


Virginia. The 


Radio to Aid Fliers 


The Army transcontinental flight from New 
York to San Francisco will be reported regularly 
at half-hour intervals by means of a chain of radio 
stations which has been established across the con- 
tinent by the American Flying Club, according to 
a statement by William R. Russell of the Ameri- 
can Flying Club Radio Service. 

“ This chain of stations,” said Mr. Russell recent- 
ly, “covers districts in all parts of the United 
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Curtiss II airplanes and a motor truck and lorry. 
The truck and lorry will be a complete photog- 
raphic developing and printing establishment, con- 
taining also a place where recruits may obtain 
their first insight into the work performed upon 
the film and plate after they are taken from the 
camera. 

An advance airplane and scout will select land- 
ing fields and map out the course to be followed. 
The planes of this squadron are equipped with 
the latest type of aerial cameras, and photographs 
will. be made from the planes of places passed 
over, from other planes of the expedition in flight 
and from the ground, using the gunnery, oblique 
and other cameras. 


Recruits will receive a thorough course at the 
United States Army School of Aerial Photography, 
Langley Field. 

The army dirigible A-4 is now at Langley Field, 
and also a Handley-Page bomber capable of tak- 
ing off with twenty-five men and a complete aerial 
photographie outfit on board. 

Enlisted men operating in the airplanes, bal- 
loons or dirigibles as photographers, after reach- 
ing a certain stage of efficiency, may receive the 
double wings and be put on a flying basis, which 
will add 50 per cent to their base pay. 


To Test Coast Defences 


Plans have been prepared by the War Depart- 
ment for extensive tests of new coast defence 
material in conjunction with the Air Service. A 
special squadron of airplanes, including twenty 
De Havilands, will be used, and now are being 
assembled at Langley Wield,.Va. New railway 
mounts for heavy ordnance are to be tried out at 
the Cape Henry fortifications, the manoeuvres in- 
luding the rapid transfer of these pieces to various 
points along the coast in the vicinity and their 
use in repelling threatened attacks, with airplanes 
spotting the distant target and reporting results. 


States, and will make it possible for any aviator 
flying cross country to be always in touch with 
any city or town in the United States. In case of 
an accident or forced landing in an inaccessible 
place, the district radio operator can send assist- 
ance to the:machine in trouble. By means of this 
chain of stations it will be possible to get im- 
mediate reports and maintain constant communica- 
tion with all aeronautical activities in the country. 
This is the first time in the history of aviation that 
a definite system of communication has been estab- 
lished.. oh 

“Our organization has at the present time over 
1,000 stations in operation and will soon have sta- 
tions within a range of 100 miles of each other. 
If assistance, such as gas or other supplies, is 
needed, help can be immediately rushed by auto- 
mobiles to the designated points. The radio 
operator can also give the best available landing 
place in his district in case it is necessary to make 
a forced landing.” 


Aerial Carnival a Success 


An aerial carnival held at the U. S. Army Bal- 
loon School at Fort Omaha last week, scored a 
tremendous success, more than 25,000 spectators 
witnessing the proceedngs. The entire program 
was carried out despite high winds. 


74th Aero Squadron 


The War Department announces that the 74th 
Aero Squadron has been organized at Langley © 
Field, Va., to utilize 20 De Haviland airplanes in 
connection with coast defense. This squadron, 
commanded by Capt. Cleaton Reynolds, whe com- 
manded the 104th Squadron in St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne offensive, will carry on aerial adjustment - 
of artillery fire for the coast artillery batteries at 
Fort Monroe and will adjust floating targets as far 
as 20 miles out. 
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The Air Department 


A \ HE return from Europe of the joint military and civil aero- 
nautical mission headed by Assistant Secretary of War Bene- 
dict Crowell seems to portend considerable changes in the 

organization of our aeronautical establishment. 

For some time past the conviction has been growing among 
those concerned with the best interests of American aeronautics that 
prompt and energetic steps would have to be taken lest this country 
fall hopelessly behind Great Britain, France and Italy in aircraft 
development. While our major associates in the war have since the 
signing of the armistice spent a considerable amount of money and 
ingenuity with a view to converting their huge war-time air estab- 
lishments into agencies of aerial transport; this country has practi- 
cally been at a standstill in aeronautics since last November, appar- 
ently preferring to action an attitude of watchful waiting. 

The unwarranted parsimony displayed by Congress with regard 
to the Army and Navy air appropriations, coming on top of six 
months of virtual suspense of aerial activities, and the feverish 
activity shown by Great Britain, France and Italy in establishing 
commercial air services all over the world seems to have at last 
roused the Government to some action. The aeronautical mission, 
which spent seven weeks abroad in investigating the organization and 
status of Buropean air establishments will, it is rumored, shortly make 
a report on its findings and recommend that Congress pass a law 
providing for the creation of an Air Department, headed by a cabinet 
officer, which is to have supreme jurisdiction over all aerial matters, 
be they military, naval, or civil. 

This scheme would probably necessitate the fusion of the Army 
and Navy Air Services into a unified service similar to the Royal Air 
Force of Great Britain, thus removing them from the control of 
the War and Navy Departments, while it would at the same time 
provide a clearly defined Government agency for the control of civil 
aeronautics. ee 

That a practical organization of aerial transport services cannot 
be effected without the coordinating assistance of the Government is 
obvious enough in view of the many problems involved in the in- 


specting, registering and licensing of aircraft, the issuance of rules. 


for aerial navigation, standards to be observed in creating public 
aerodromes, lighting schemes for night flying, ete. At the present 
time these questions may-on the strength of a technicality come under 
the jurisdiction of half a dozen Government agencies; the resultant 
dispersion of authority could but adversely affect civil aeronautics 
and indefinitely retard its legitimate growth. Therefore, from the 
viewpoint of aerial transport and civil flying, the creation of an Air 
Department would be full of promise for a bright future. And 
beside the above considerations there is the fact that, as a self- 
contained Government agency, the Air Department would have its 
own appropriation, part of which might be set aside for the devel- 
opment of commercial aircraft, aerodromes and general aeronautical 
research work. These are all works of public utility and most em- 
phatically deserve Government assistance. 

From the standpoint of military and naval aeronautics the cre- 
ation of a single Air Service may not prove an unmixed blessing. 
Sentiment in this respect is rather sharply divided in the Army and 
the Navy, the former being on the whole more favorable to the fusion 
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than the latter. While a single service may raise the efficiency of 
aircraft production by doing away with duplication of expenditures, 
it would also kill a healthy competition—and nowhere is this more 
needed for keeping abreast with times than in aeronautics. 


It is also claimed that an independent Air Department and a 
single Air Service would also greatly aid in creating a staff of 
officers who would conceive and work out the problems of aerial 
warfare “‘ from the air down,’’ so to speak, rather than ‘‘ from the 
ground, or the ship, up,’’ that is, they would consider the Air Force. 
as the coming first line of defense and elaborate a strategy and tactics 
untrammelled by military or naval: conventions. This is rather a 
delicate subject, one so open to unlimited and inconclusive discussion: 
that only practical experience can be relied upon for a decision one 
way or the other. 


The story of the Independent Force, R. A. F., which conducted 
independent aerial warfare on the stragetic centers of Germany with 
such conspicuous success is the only indication we have as to the 
soundness of a self-contained aerial striking force, which might be 
likened to the first line of defense. This notwithstanding, for the 
immediate future the Army and Navy will both need, and badly 
need aircraft for reconnaissance, artillery observation, liaison work, — 
and the like. Now, for this kind of work the military aviator must 
be trained as an Army officer, while the Navy pilot must be trained 
as a naval officer, because the scope of their duties is fundamentally 
dissimilar. 

Thus, the proposed unification of the Air Services brings up 
some very portentous problems, the solution of which will require 
the most careful and dispassionate consideration. 


Maintaining the Personnel 


to remedy the damage promised by the curtailment of Army 

Air Service appropriations to $25,000,000. This figure is not - 
sufficient to maintain even a small Air Service; it requires as well 
the abandonment of a carefully-planned approved Air Service pro- — 
gram in the Philippines, Hawaii and Panama; it means a weak border 
patrol. Furthermore this near-sighted policy is inaugurated at a time 
when foreign nations, released from the stringencies of war, are 
paying every attention to a vast development in the aeronautical field, 
military as well as commercial. Should the United States lose sight 
of aeronautical leadership at this early stage, but little can be ex- 
pected of the future. 

Under existing legislation the Secretary of War is empowered to 
appoint only provisional second lieutenants, who are eligible to Regu- 
lar Army appointments only following the passing of prescribed 
examinations after a year’s service. This, especially in view of the 
fancy offers made to fliers by private enterprise, makes the securing 
of the best type of young men as Air Service pilots increasingly 
difficult. 


Immediate legislation is necessary to counteract the unfortunate 


L is devoutly to be hoped that Congress will take early steps 


order requiring all temporary officers to be discharged from the ser- 


vice by September 30. If a joint resolution will accomplish the 
much desired result, let Congress take such a step with the least 
possible delay. 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics 


Design and Construction of Flying Boats 


The following is an abstract of an article by 
Captain David Nicholson which appeared in a 
recent foreign publication. During the war in- 
formation regarding the design and construction 
of aircraft was rigidly guarded, consequently 
little has been published on the design and con- 
struction of flying boats, and what follows may 
to a certain extent, remedy the deficiency at least 
from the practical standpoint. 


FIGURE 1 


The larger of the fiying boats are dealt with 
principally, known officially as F.2A, F.3, F.5, 


P.5, N.4. Of these the F.2A has the smallest hull, 


which measures 42 ft. 6 in. in length and 10 ft. in 
breadth, and is 2 ft. 6 in. shorter than the F.3 
and F.5 types. The P.5 and N.4 types, patented 
by Major Linten Hopen, are of circular section 
with fair and easy lines. They offer much less 
air resistance, and consequently with the same 
horse power are driven at higher speeds. 

Harlher types of flying boats were found to fail 
in various places. One design had no less than 
four consecutive planks butted, not even scarped, 
on the same timber, which had a siding of only 
5% in., the line of butts being in line with the 
step where the boat was naturally weakest. 
Another type without side fins experience diffi- 
culty in getting off, while the wire sewing of 
another type was found to cut into the soft cedar 


skin when the boat was subject to severe landing 
shocks. 


The construction of the F type is on the box- 
girder principle, with four longerons running 
fore and aft. The keel, another fore and aft 
member, runs from the sternpost right around the 
nose to form the stern, and finishes at the gun 
ring. The keel and keelson combined with the 
floors form the backbone of the hull. 

Many of these boats were found to leak badly, 
partly due to the bad connection between the keel 
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and the bottom planking, and partly because the 
keel is too narrow. In the F.5 type the timbers 
are continuous from fin chine, as in Fig. 1, form- 
ing a much stronger combination. The keel was 
also increased in this model. The timbers are 
Ye by Y in. spaced at four inches apart amid- 
ships, increasing to seven inches at the end of the 


boat, and are fastened to the keel by copper 


rivets. 
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The bottom planking is arranged on the 
diagonal system, the inner skin being of cedar 
1g in. thick at the ends and 35 in. thick amid- 
ships, fitted at an angle of 45 deg, inclination to 
the keel. The outer skin is of mahogany, 5/32 in. 
thick forward, 3% in. thick amidships, and 4% in. 
thick aft, the planking being at 30 deg., with the 
forward end of the plans butting against the 
keel. A layer of varnished fabric is fitted be- 
tween the skins making the structure very strong. 
The planking is fastened together with copper 
nails, and to the floors and stringers with brass 
serews. Fig. 2 illustrates the connection of the 
planking with the fin chine on the later type of 
boats. 


The timbers under the fin for the early hulls 
were heavy and widely spaced, but in later boats 
timbers 144 in. by 3 in., spaced 2 in. apart were 
substituted to permit all through! fastenings of the 
diagonal planking on the hard wood timbers. Two 
stringers, equally spaced from the fin member, run 
under the fin, and two other stringers placed im- 
mediately below these on the bottom are connected 
by ¥% in. square posts placed one foot apart. 

The timber at the bow is composed of rock elm, 
Y, in. by % in., spaced 2% in. centers apart, and 
reenforced by the horizontal stiffeners below the 
top longerons. Above the top longerons there are 
ten deck-stringers, which are notched to take the 
ribs, together with three strong beams which sub- 
divide the athwartship ribs. 

The deck is built and covered with fabric, and 
the stringers decrease to a minimum in order to 
keep the tail weight as low as possible. There are 
four bulkheads, running from the top of the 
floors to a few inches above the top of the fin 
line. The top of the bulkhead is stiffened by a 
capping piece of spruce. 

The chief elements of the structure such as, 
struts, pillars, beams, floors, wing-root spars, ete., 
are held together by light metal fittings of about 
16 B. W. G. steel. 


The longerons combined with the struts and 
stays form the principle superstructure of the 
hull above the fin top. The tail of the hull is not 
too stiff in torsion so adjustment with the bracing 
wires must be carefully carried out, and all the 
turnbuckles must be locked. Occasionally the 
tails get out of alignment and cause a great deal 
of trouble. 


The wing root spars are among the most im- 
portant members of the structure. They not only 
earry the weight of the wings but they also support 
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Figure 3 


the engines. When the machine is in the air the 
hull is suspended from the wing root spars, it is, 
therefore, most important that they should be of 
the finest and best material available. 


At midships, where the gasoline tanks are stored, | 


the floors are shaped to take the tank stools, and 
are especially stiffened and built up at the sides 
to form the tank cradles. 

Accommodation for a gunner is located imme- 
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diately below the fore gun ring, and a table for his 
use extends from his seat to the nose of the hull. 
Abaft this seat is the station for the pilot and as- 
sistant pilot, so arranged as to give a proper look- 
out. 

Generally the hull construction of the P and N 
types consists of a number of stringers disposed, as 
in Fig. 3, around the more or less circular section 
of the boat. This: construction is very simple. 
There is a saving of 29 per cent, in bare hull 
weight in P 5 over the latest hulls of the F 5 class 
which are of the same length and power. The cost 
of production compares favorably with the F type 


boats, but the P type can be computed with extreme 
accuracy. On one occasion the actual weight of a 
hull differed by only one-half per cent from the 
estimated weight and the center of gravity was ex- 
actly as designed. 

In a flying boat it is necessary for efficiency 
that it should possess: 

(a) A minimum weight of hull consistent with 
strength. 

(b) Seaworthiness. 

(c) A minimum hull resistance. 

Hollow “ V” sections keep the spray down, cut 
the water more easily, plane better, reduce shock 
on landing or when ploughing through broken 
water, and eliminate the necessity for shock ab- 
sorbers. The bottom of the hull forward should 
be inclined to the axis of the machine, but the in- 
clination should not be so great as to cause planing 
before the controls become effective. Aft, the bot- 
tom should rise quickly, as this-favors a steepening 
of the planing bow before the suction is eliminated. 

The F boats are propelled by two Hagle-Royce 
engines, each developing 345 h.p., giving a speed 
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of 100 m.p.h. There is no dihedral or stagger and 
the span is 102 ft. 

The N boat has an overall length of 70 ft., car- 
ries a crew of nine, and 1,000 gallons of fuel. Her 
wings are of the variable camber device, and the 
span is 142 ft. She is fitted with two Rolls Con- . 
dour engines, each giving 640 h.p., and has a sea- 
level speed of 110 m.p.h., while her ceiling is 
18,000 ft. 
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Miraculous Escape of the N avy Airship B-12 


Unusual Story of Adventures of Dirigible Given Up as Lost Off 
the Atlantic Coast During Submarine Scare a Year Ago 


An unusual story of hardships, daring, and 
miraculous escape from death during the war was 
brought to light for the first time when naval offi- 
cers made public an account of the adventures 
of the crew of the Navy airship B-12,; which was 
given up for lost by the department in July, 1918, 
after drifting around at sea for more than two 
days, during which the erew had practically noth- 
ing to eat and ran short of drinking water. The 
dirigible finally was forced to descend on the 
surface of the sea, and the crew was rescued by the 
Swedish ship Skagern. 

The B-12, with Ensign W. B. Griffin as com- 
manding officer and pilot, Ensign W. C. Briscoe as 
assistant pilot, and Machinist’s Mate EH. A. Upton 
as mechanic, was ordered to leave Chatham, Mass., 
early July 19 on a patrolling expedition. German 
submarines were then operating off the Atlantic 
Coast, and the dirigible was well loaded with 
bombs when it left the air station. Scanty food 
supplies were carried, as Ensign Griffin expected 
to return to Chatham that night. The radio equip- 
ment had been only partly imstalled and could 
not be used to send or receive messages. 


The B-12 patrolled to the north along the coast 
and sighted a transport about 3.30 p.m. Ensign 
Griffin headed toward the vessel, intending to es- 
cort it toward port, when the heel brace on the 
rudder was carried away, making it impossible 
to steer craft. High winds were prevailing at the 
time, and the B-12 was forced to cruise around in 
a great circle while the crew attempted to attract 
the attention of several ships and two seaplanes 
then in sight. No attention was paid to repeated 
signals, and finally Ensign Griffin ordered the 
motors cut off in order to save the gasoline for bal- 
last. 

The B-12 was at that time about 200 feet in 
the air, and was virtually a free balloon. Dark- 
ness was coming on, and the big gas bag was 
drifting northward at a speed of about twenty- 
five miles an hour, with an increasing wind be- 
hind it. A sea anchor was rigged up and an 
effort made to retard the dirigible’s progress by 
dragging it in the sea. After a few moments, 
however, the towing cable parted, and the north- 
ward progress was resumed at an increased speed. 

About 9.30 o’clock that night a ship was sighted 
and nine rockets were fired from a pistol. The 
vessel apparently saw the signals, and directed its 
course toward the B-12, only to turn away in a 
few moments and leave the helpless gas bag to the 
mercy of the wind. About that time the pipe line 
leading to the emergency oil tank broke, and be- 
fore the leak was discovered all of the oil was lost, 
causing a considerable decrease of ballast. The B- 
12 began to rise and ascended steadily until an 
altitude of 3,000 feet was reached. 

All night the dirigible continued its wild dash 
northward, the crew meantime consuming the small 
amount of food aboard. Ensign Griffin had no 
idea of his whereabouts. 

Early on the morning of the second day the 
gas bag buckled and the horizontal fins dropped 
to a vertical position. Throughout that day the 
dirigible alternately dropped until perilously near 
the sea and ascended to altitudes of more than 
2,500 feet, Every available article was thrown 
_ overboard during these variations in altitude to 
keep the airship from plunging into the ocean. 
Not a vessel was sighted that day or that night. 
The crew meantime was beginning to suffer from 
hunger. 

On the morning of the third day of the involun- 
tary cruise, the sun shone brightly, and, as the gas 
in the bag expanded rapidly, the B-12 started to 
rise. Ensien Griffin, after a conference with the 
other members of the crew, decided to bring the 
B-12 to the surface and take a chance of being 
picked up. To avoid the risk of ascending to a 
high altitude with only a small amount of ballast 
aboard, gasoline, water, sand, bombs, bomb-launch- 


ing gear, batteries, and the radio outfit parts were 
dumped overboard and the B-12 brought to the sur- 
face safely. 

Soon after the descent a ship was sighted, and 
it directed its course toward the dirigible, the 
erew of which meanwhile was having great diffi- 
culty in keeping clear of the water. The vessel 
proved to be the Swedish steamer Skagern, bound 
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for Halifax. A small boat was put over the side, 
and the crew of the B-12 was taken off. Then, 
as the increasing heat from the sun caused the 
gas to expand, the dirigible rose a few feet above 
the surface, was pulled over-to the Skagren, the 
rip cord pulled, and the B-12 was salvaged with- 
out much damage more than 300 miles from its 
home station. 


Championship Balloon Race 


A balloon. race for the United States champion- 
ship will start from St. Louis Oct. 1. The race 
will be conducted by the Missouri Aeronautical So- 
ciety under the rules of the International Aeronau- 
tical Federation. 

The first prize’ will be $500; the second, $300, 
and the third, $200. 


Airship Landing Device 


Experiments are to be made by the Admiralty 
airship department in about a fortnight to meet 
the difficulties in the handling of airships, which 
caused such trouble at Mineola. A device on en- 
tirely novel lines has been invented whereby an 
airship can be landed and moored without the 
assistance of any one except the crew, and which 
will do away with the necessity for sheds. 

So far the nature of the device has been kept 
a secret, but if it proves successful it will mark 
a big advance in the usefulness of airships and 


lessen the disadvantages that. at present operate 
‘against them in the favor of airplanes. 

Automatic landing and mooring are essential 
before airships can be put up as a commercial 
proposition, 

Three points are being studied by the British 
technical departments now. One is moving the 
airship in the open, the second is the economy of 
man power required in landing, and the third the 
necessity for a good reserve of speed. This last is 
not a question of petrol supply, but of horse 
power and the size of the ship. : 

The trial trip of the R-32 recently gave from 
67 to 70 miles an hour, and she has 1,550,000 
cubic feet capacity. 

The R-34 has 2,000,000, and on her Atlantic 
trip reached approximately 60 miles an hour, but 
ne is not going to be the speed of the future air- 
ship. 

Major Séott, before he sailed, said he had no 
doubt that 100 miles an hour with proportionate 
“ dispersal ” lift, which is 50 per cent of the actual 
lift, would be obtained from airships that would 
be built with a capacity of 5,000,000. 

Unless the size of the airship is increased, en- 
gines for this higher speed cannot be fitted, so that 
the experiment which the Admiralty is going to 
earry out will be vital to the commercial interests 
of the future. 


Pomilio Monograph 


A monograph, dignified in tone and beautifully 
produced, has been published by the Pomilio 
Brothers Corporation, 501 Fifth avenue, New 
York, to illustrate the principal types of planes 
perfected and designed by the Pomilio Brothers 
at their aviation works in Turin, Italy. 

The cover of this week’s AIRCRAFT JOURNAL 1s 
from this beautiful work. 


Commercial Air Service 


Airplane passenger and delivery service be- 
tween New York and Boston is announced by the 
National Air Servite, 500 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 

The new service is being conducted .by Lieut. 
Frederick J. Knob, formerly of the U. 8. Marine 
Corps, and Lieut. Mark C. Hogue, of the Army 
Air Service. Arrangements have also been made 
for stops at Bridgeport and New London, Conn., 
where good landing fields are available. A num- 
ber of successful flights have already been made. 

Passenger-carrying and commercial flights to - 
other points are contemplated by the National 
Air Service, which intends to conduct a general 
airplane business throughout the United States. 


F lying to Summer Resorts 


An aerial passenger and parcel service between | 
Albany and Saratoga and Lake George is scheduled 
under the direction of the Adams Aerial Trans- 
portation Co., and will be continued throughout 
the summer. Seaplanes will be used, and James 
L. Wheeler, formerly a United States Navy air 
pilot, will be in charge. Associated with him is 
Marshall Lentz. Passengers from New York and 
other points by the Hudson River night boats will 
be met at Albany by Mr. Wheeler and his seaplane, 
and may continue their journey to Saratoga Lake 
or Lake George by air route. Small packages also 
will be transported. 

This is the first aerial transportation service to 
be established in this State, and follows the suc- 
cessful experimental flight: from New York to 
Albany, two weeks ago, with stops at Newburgh, 
Poughkeepsie and Hudson on the way, and which 
demonstrated the practicability of such an aerial 
service. 
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Studying Upper Currents 

A balloon ascension to study upper currents and 
meteorological conditions over Nebraska, Arkansas, 
Missouri and Mississippi under influence of the 
great rivers, was carried into effect recently from 

. the United States Army Balloon School, Fort 
’ Omaha, Nebraska. 

Two 35,000-ft. hydrogen-filled balloons started 
at the same time. One was to maintain an alti- 
tude of 5,000 ft.; the other 10,000 ft. The idea 
was to find out the difference in air currents at 
these levels in regard to direction and intensity. 

The experiment was started at 10:30 P. M., 
Lieut. Col. Jacob W. S. Wuest, commanding officer 
of the Balloon School, with Lieut. Francis A. Rey- 
nolds leading off for the 5,000 ft. elevation, and 
Capt. Frank W. Goodale and Lieut. Clarence L. 
Meisinger following ten minutes later for the 
10,000 ft. elevation. 

The balloons passed southeast over Omaha in a 
40-mile wind, and succeeded maintaining the ele- 
vations as planned during the entire night. The 
morning sun caused sudden gas expansion and 
rapid ascent to 12,000 ft. and above which was 
varied by cold ascending currents from valleys of 
Ozark Mountains, over which the balloons passed. 

Lieut. Col. J. W. S. Wuest’s balloon, maintain- 
ing lowest elevation, landed at 2:30 in the after- 
noon near Little Rock, Ark., 500 miles, having been 
in the air 16 hours. Capt. Goodale’s balloon, 
maintaining 10,000 ft., landed at 1:30 P. M. at 
Arcola, Miss.; 600 miles, having been in the air 
15 hours, the speed being faster at the higher 
elevation. The upper currents confirm the theory 
of meteorologists in running parallel to isobars. 
Other scientific data is in course of preparation 
from notes taken on the voyage. 


British Linen Sale 

The British Government sale of 40,000,000 yards 
of airplane linen to Leonard J. Martin for $10,- 
000,000 has caused much discussion, and no doubt 
the Government will be pressed for information. 
In some quarters it is assumed that there is a big 
syndicate of financiers behind Martin and that it is 
hoped to export most of the material. Another 
suggestion is that Martin is acting on behalf of the 
Government, thus creating a corner in linen. 

The Belfast linen manufacturers who profess to 
be unconcerned about the deal say that the air- 
plane linen is unsuitable for most articles usually 
made of linen, that Martin is bound to lose heavily 
in the transaction, and that he made a bad bargain. 
At the same time they complain that the Govern- 
ment has not dealt fairly with them. 

. The Daily News, in giving the Government’s view 
of the transaction, points out that, when, in 1917, 
a greatly enhanced program of airplane construc- 

- tion was decided on, the Government was faced 
with the difficulty of increasing its output of air- 
plane linen, which then was about 150,000 yards 

a month, the price paid being 4 shillings a yard. 
The Government took drastic measures to develop 
the growth of flax in England and Ireland, with 
the result that at the date of the armistice the linen 
output had increased to 7,000,000 yards a month. 
The cessation of hostilities threw 50,000,000 yards 
of the fabric on the Government’s hands. The 
disposal board set up by the Government tried to 
induce the linen trade to buy back the linen, but 
the Belfast manufacturers refused to offer more 
than a shilling a yard. They did, afterward, come 
forward with a counter-proposal for a _profit- 
sharing scheme with the Government under which 
they would have borne 25 percent. of any loss on 
sales below 13 pence a yard and would have taken 
25 per cent. of any profit on sales over 13 pence 
a yard. This offer was refused by the disposal 
board in the interests of the taxpayers, if being 
pointed out that if it had been accepted and if the 
linen had afterward been sold by the trade merely 
at the price now paid by Martin, which is 20 pence 
a yard, the Belfast traders would have netted over 

$1,500,000 of the money now paid to the Govern- 
ment. 

Moreover, under the terms of the Belfast 
proposal, there was no guarantee that a single yard 
would be sold. 
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Flies From Convention 


Maintaining an average speed of 103.3 miles an 
hour, in spite of a direct head wind, all the way 
east from St. Louis, Charles F. Kettering, presi- 
dent of the Dayton Engineering Laboratories Co., 
returned home July 19 from a convention 
at Wichita, Kan. His De Haviland machine, 
piloted by Howard Rinehart, landed at South 
Field, Dayton, this afternoon at 3:15, having coy- 
ered 800 miles in seven hours and forty-five 
minutes. 


Flying Boat Lands at Night 


A Curtiss Sea Gull flying boat recently made 
the first night landing between New York and At- 
lantie City. 
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When the mechanics finished setting up the boat 
it was almost eight o’clock, but, in order to get it 
to Earle L. Ovington, manager of the Curtiss Fly- 
ing Station at Atlantic City, on time, Orton W. 
Hoover, one of the Curtiss pilots, left Port Wash- 
ington hangars at 8:15. He started by moonlight 
against a heavy head wind, which made it neces- 
sary for him to land near Beach Haven for fuel. 

Steering by means of a beach-fire, Pilot Hoover 
landed the boat safely upon the sand and, after 
procuring gasolene, he again made a take-off with 
the assistance of bathers, headed the Sea Gull out 
to sea, took the air and made Atlantic City at 
11 o’clock. The Sea Gull is the new three-pas- 
senger flying boat equipped with the Curtiss 
150 horsepower motor. 

Hoover, an experienced pilot, took along as pas- 
sengers Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Keys of the Curtiss 
Engineering Corporation. 


Be OSE practical dreamers, who years 
ago visioned Aerial Mail and Ex- 
press, know now that their hopes are 


to be fulfilled. 


For, the plane — heavier than 


successful in war, is today carrying 
mail, merchandise and passengers. 


ait 


Older in use, better known perhaps, 
the balloons —lighter than air —are 
bidding strong for like favor as carriers. 


In Akron, Ohio, Goodyear balloon 
men have dreamed and worked, they 
have built and studied, they have 
learned balloon craft. 


They are ready now to consult with, 
to help those of you who also believe 
in the nearness of Aerial carrying. 


In designing balloons of any size and 
type, in building them — Goodyear 
balloon men are competent and capable. 


Balloons of Any Size and Every Type 
Everything in Rubber for the Airplane 


LS 
\=Z 


AR 
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Balloon Watches Forest 


The first all night flight of an observation bal- 
loon in America is the record of the Ross Field, 
Arcadia, Cal., observers in cooperation with the 
forestry service in Southern California. 

On account of the extremely dry weather this 
was considered necessary and thirty miles of the 
Sierra Madre mountain forest reserve was carefully 
watched throughout the night. 

Lieutenants Donald C. Cathcart of Sheldon, 
Iowa, Adjutant of the post and Norman E. Galen- 
tine of El Paso, Texas Field Balloon Officers were 
the pilots and observers and were in the balloon 
seventeen hours maintaining an elevation of 1500 
feet. Tests were made on signalling, map reading 
and lifting power of gas. Lieutenant Cathcart has 
had more hours in the air than any other officer. 

The possible acreage that could be brought under 
the protection of an aerial forest fire patrol is 
estimated at 90,000,000 as follows: 


IN AVAL cis go RSE AAS GOITAINIO 5,000,000 
Califormiaiee (3.10 A capa nr reat. 25,000,000 
Colorad opps: Baus pir ie eae ena Seas 10,000,000 
Ti all OF eps austen tlcneoses suey set easier ae 5,000,000 
I BYCLSVISE Ha sent pen sth ue Pky se Reena aa 1,000,000 
Main meso tial, hae. de ita hee ee ae ae he 5,000,000 
Montana. map Hk sue heat serene) atv 8,000,000 
Oreron ens eae eet eke ene 15,000,000 
Wrashin otonwen oneness cree canst 15,000,000 
EWISCONSIIVG bvscet cyte ca ayeet Meant ensveexcst 1,000,000 

Rotella a corwtee phate cee tucy ane mee 90,000,000 


Gasoline Air Turbine 


According to Essen dispatches to Swiss news- 
papers, German manufacturers, after lengthy ex- 
periments, have succeeded in creating a gasoline 
turbine. The engine, it is asserted, will enable an 
airplane to fly virtually without noise. 

The dispatches add that several airplanes fitted 
with the new engines are being constructed. They 
will have a capacity of sixty-four passengers each. 


ENGINEERS 
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Sea Gull in Scandinavia 


Lost in the darkness and forced to alight on the 
Baltic Sea, where they tossed about for several 
hours before being picked up by a fishing schooner, 
was the experience of John M. Larsen of New 
York City and Carl T. Batts, former United States 
Air Service pilot, who are touring the Scandi- 
navian countries in a Curtiss “Seagull” flying 
boat. 

In a letter received from Mr. Larsen, who is 
distributor for Curtiss flying craft in the Scandi- 
navian countries, he states that while flying from 
Copenhagen, Denmark, to Stockholm, Sweden, a 
distance of approximately 400 miles, he was over- 
taken by a storm and, in the darkness, lost his way. 
Batts, who was acting as pilot, landed the small 
eraft on the sea, and it weathered the waves until 
morning, when they were sighted. 

The flymg boat used was the Curtiss “ Seagull,’ 
which was exhibited at the Aero show in New York 
in February. It was shipped to Mr. Larsen at 
Christiania in April, and since that time it has 
been flown more than 2000 miles, one trip of 400 
miles being overland from Christiania to Stock- 
holm, following a chain of lakes. It is equipped 
with one of the new Curtiss K-6 150 hp. motors 
developed during the war. 


An Airplane Elopement 


Miss Orpha Jane Arnold, daughter of a wealthy 
farmer and oil operator in Larned, and Lieut. 
Warren P. Kite, who was an instructor at Kelly 
Flying Field in the war, eloped in the lieutenant’s 
airplane recently. After a ride of seventy-five 
miles through the air they were married at Hays, 
Kan. The couple had known each other for nine 
days, and H. EH. Saegesser, who accompanied them 
to Hays, had no idea that they were to be married 
when they started the flight. 

The couple will live in Springfield, Mo., the 
home of Lieut. Kite. 
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Toronto to N. Y. 


Seventeen entries and $10,000 in cash prizes al-. 
ready are assured for the airplane flights from 


‘Toronto to New York, which are to feature the 


Canadian National Exposition to be opened here 
by the Prince of Wales August 25, it is announced. 

All entries are from the United States, but twelve 
Canadian entries are expected before the exposition 
opens. Captured German Fokker planes, now in 
the possession of the Dominion. government, will 
be admitted to the contests, it has been decided, 
provided their pilots hail from allied countries. 
There are twenty-two of these craft in Toronto 
now. 


Pinched by an Air Cop 


From Los Angeles comes the story of the first 
successful use of an airplane to overhaul and ar- 
rest an automobile speeder. A motor cycle officer 
tried to overtake a speed maniac going at sixty 
miles an hour or thereabout in one of the suburbs 
of the city. He was forced to stop due to engine 
trouble, but bemg near a commercial aviation field 
and being an air pilot himself he obtamed the use 
of an airplane and went after the offending 
motorist at the rate of ninety miles an hour. He 
made a good landing two miles ahead of the motor 
culprit and the latter, slowing down, thinking the 
pilot was in trouble, was coolly informed that he 
was under arrest. It was the first case in the court 
records there of an arrest for automobile speeding 
by airplane. 


Germans Plan Service 


A dispateh to the Ekstrabladet from Berlin an- 
nounced that a German company was planning a 
regular passenger and cargo airship service be- 
tween Berlin and Odense (a Danish seaport), 
Copenhagen and Stockholm. 


AIRCRAFT 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 


Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


JOURNAL 


publishes 


Aerial Transportation. the aeronautical news of the world 


every Saturday 


The subscription price is 
Two Dollars the 
Six Months a 


ear. 
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United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. 
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THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


——and— 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 
Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
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Deliver Clothes by Plane 


Jt may seem fanciful, observes the Clothier and 
Furnisher for July, but it is a fact that one of the 
large clothing manufacturers has started an air- 
plane delivery service to his customers. And he 
insists that he is seriously in earnest, and that it 
is not meant as a publicity move, and has no con- 
nection whatever with advertising. Furthermore, 
he has had the scheme in mind for at least five 
years, and only the war prevented its earlier 
consummation. 

The manufacturer with this vision is Alfred 
Decker, of Alfred Decker & Cohn, of Chicago. 
He started his airplane delivery some days ago to 
customers in the neighboring cities of Champaign 
and Kankakee. The first deliveries were success- 
fully made, and moreover the aviator brought back 
with him to Chicago the first “aerial shopper,” 
in the person of a lady from Champaign. 

Mr. Decker appears to have gone about this 
move in a thoroughly business-like manner. Long 
before the war he communicated with Orville 
Wright on the subject, and was assured that the 
airplane had not been developed to the point where 
such service could be successful. As soon as the 
war was over, realizing the great advance in the 
art of flying that had been made, Mr. Decker took 
the matter up again. He engaged a pilot who had 
been in military service bought a couple of Cur- 
tiss JN planes, the type which had been used 
for training aviators acquired a plot of ground at 
Maywood, a suburb of Chicago, which he had pre- 
pared as a landing field built a hangar, engaged 
mechanics, and in fact gave every indication of 
being in deadly earnest. At last the day arrived 
when all was ready, and with the appropriate cere- 
monies the first deliveries were sent out. The 
plan was to make the first flights three times a 
week in a radius of 200 miles, gradually expand- 
ing the service to a six day a week schedule, with 
a radius of 600 miles. 

The plan has worked without a hitch, and its 
progress is being watched with interest. 


Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the various phases of insurance on Aircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


Fire—Automobile—T ornado—Explosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 


For 
and previously with 
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By Air to a Reunion 


C. S. Jones, Curtiss pilot, who recently made. a 


trip from Garden City, L. I., to Middlebury, Vt., 
with Ralph H. Mann, a Worcester, Mass., banker, 


as passenger, to attend his college reunion, 
covered 600 miles, the actual flying time being nine 
hours. 

Jones, who is also an alumnus of Middlebury, 
took a trip to Burlington, Vt., recently. It was 
the first time that an airplane had ever circled 
over the city, and it attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

“The country between New York and Pough- 
Kkeepsie is only fair for flying,” said Mr. Jones. 
“Beyond Poughkeepsie and as far as Middlebury 
it is excellent. Poughkeepsie, Albany and Glens 
Falls all have high-test gasoline stations, and at 
each of the cities there is great interest in aviation. 


There are landing fields at all three cities, and - 


Glens Falls is planning a new municipal field. The 
municipal field at Albany ought to be one of the 
finest in the country.” 


The First Seaplane 


Glenn H. Curtiss is the inventor of the flying- 
boat. An interesting story is told of how he came 
to invent the hydro-airplane, which is the fore- 
runner of the flying-boat, the latest development 
of which is the NC-4, which was built for the Navy 
at the Curtiss plant at Garden City, L. I. 

Mr. and Mrs. Curtiss were attending one of the 
performances at a New York theatre during the 
time that he was working upon new experiments, 
and while apparently enjoying the performance, 
and during one of the most interesting climaxes, 
Mr. Curtiss sa‘d, audibly enough to be heard by 
many, althoug! the remark was intended for his 
wife. “J’ve +t it!” On his program he had 
sketched roug!°y what became ultimately the de- 
sign of the s@solane. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


1. Fire and Transportation 
2. Collision 
3. Property Damage 


AusTeN B, CreHorE, Manager, Aviation Department. 
Flying Corps 
1910. 


in Lafayette 
this company 


two years pilot 


since 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(damage sustained by the plane itself) 


(damage to property of others) 
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Future Naval Battles 


The naval battle of the future was pictured by 
Admiral William S. Sims in an address at the 
alumni banquet of Yale University in New Haven 
recently. He said: 

“Under present conditions fleets will open fire 
at ten miles or more. The guns may totally destroy 
a great ship with a single shot. Scores of rapid 
destroyers will launch torpedoes that have a range 
of more than five miles. Airplanes will launch 
similar torpedoes. Other planes will drop bombs 
of great size, weighing 3000 Ib., and still others 
will control by wireless super-torpedoes carrying 
an explosive charge of more than one ton. Fleet 


submarines may be present in great numbers, and 


many automatic mines may be laid in front of the 
fleets.” 


Boxing in the Air 

The army is arranging for the encouragement of 
the recruiting campaign an up in the air stunt 
wilder than any press agent ever dreamed of— 
nothing less than a sure enough boxing bout in an 
airplane. The boxing match above the earth will 
take place over Camp Dix, providing the New 
Jersey State Boxing Commission enters no ob- 
jection, though how far above the earth the 
authority of the commissioners may run is a 
question. 

Lieut. John S. Donaldson of the First Pursuit 
Squadron challenged all comers to meet him with 
gloves. The challenge was accepted by Lieut. 
Leroy M. Wightman, a machine gun officer handy 
with the padded mitts. The boxers will be belted 
within a tiny ring in the fuselage of an Army - 
bombing plane so that there will be no danger of a 
plunge to earth in case of a knockout. The flying 
ring will be driven by Sergeant John Moore, and 
it is planned to have the referee and timers in 
another plane that will keep alongside the boxers’ 
plane so that they can judge the points and time 
the rounds. 
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| 7 NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 24 1919 


Gentlemen: 
The bureau desires to express its appreciation ae 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 

organization when you were called upon to build, in the 

Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P,M, Mon- 

day, May 18th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation : 

on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 

from Newfoundland. The very successful manner in which 

you complied with this difficult request established a 
‘ record of which you may well be proud. a 
0 Very respectfully, 


a 


ae : : Vio aoe 

—g@o 

Dei Engineer-in-Chief ,USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 


4% SS 


%, y 
Sw 
 @ 


RECEIVEO 


American Propeller & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 


SUC ULUCU CATES PULU TUTE eee 
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San Francisco Air Port 


(Continued from page 4) 

nental passenger service; pacific coast passenger 
service; Sacramento and Mather Field service will 
be increasingly heavy; El Paso, Salt Lake City, 
Denver and Interior, California city passengers for 
San Francisco; transpacifie dirigibles; reserve fly- 
ing services and flying clubs; privately owned air- 
craft; interbay cities traffic. 

“ There should be a concerted effort to make San 


Francisco the chief Pacific Airport and Terminal of 


the Transcontinental air routes. 
“SOME CITY CRGANIZATION. 


“Tt is suggested that consideration be given to 
the establishment of some city organization, per- 
haps a San Francisco Aeronautical Association, that 
shall be fully representative of all interests, in 
order that the full force of the city may be focuss- 
ed in development work. Such a body should be 
representative of mayor and supervisors; chambers 
of commerce; army; navy; Post Office; resrve fly- 
ing officers; aircraft builders; aircraft distributors; 
Commercial air services; Pacific Aero Club; Com- 
mercial and business clubs; California Federation 
of Labor; Advertising Club; Foreign Trade Club; 
San Francisco newspapers, etc. 

“The objects of such an association might be, 
generally, to: 

Coopersie with Government, Army, Navy and 
Post Office in the provision of proper accommoda- 


‘tion for aircraft. 


Survey possibilities of establishing an airport 
worthy of San Francisco. 

Cooperate with other bodies, 
State, in routing traffic. 

Make recommendation as to air laws, and stimu- 
late movement to avoid such a chaos of interstate 
laws aS hindered railroad administration. 

Get in touch with all firms throughout the coun- 
try that are interested in transcontinental air serv- 
ice, with a view to rendering aid. 

Make recommendation as to the adoption of the 
Marina or any other suitable site for principal 
landing place. ; j 

If municipal bond issue be necessary to help fly- 
ing development, to prepare public education, ete. 
Consider advisability of securing for San Francisco 
first Pacific Coast Aeronautical Exposition, similar 


national and 


Model 5A-41Z,—H.P. 210 


Pr 
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to one recently held in New York, where all latest 
types of ships were shown. Government would co- 
operate. q 

Such an exposition would help movement to 
establish an airport. 

Advisability of calling Pacific Coast Air Conven- 
tion for discussion of regulations and stimulation 
of traffic in the States west of Chicago. 

Possibly extend an invitation to British govern- 
ment to send the R-34, or some other big dirigible 
that will soon be in regular service, on a courtesy 
trip to San Francisco. 

Stimulate enterprise in Transcontinental and 
Transpacific and local flying by securing money 
prizes for competition. 

And generally to take cognizance of and func- 
tion, as officially representing the city, in all mat- 
ters aeronautical. 

Lorine PICKERING. 


D’Annunzio in Long Flight 


Gabriele d’Annunzio, poet and aviator, has ar- 
ranged to attempt a flight from Rome to Tokio 
and return. The trip will last altogether a month 
and the aviator purposes to cover about 20,000 
miles. 

The route will extend through Asia Minor, India, 
Tongking and China to Japan. D’Annunzio has 
arranged for stations along the route where he can 
replenish his supplies. 


The Italian Government has offered Gabriele 
d’Annunzio the post of Director-General of 
Civilian Aviation. 


NO CARBON-MORE POWER=LESS FUEL reat! em 


f g@ On market 5 years. Over 

S 50001009 sin te Every set 

Cone meee -¢ Ap Suaranteed. Popular thru 

eA ONSEALnG 4g service. Dont Febore cyl 

A inders. *“ : Ol 

——S&— makes good when others fail. 

saung Made different. Give results 

creve no other ring can. Write for 
rest Jobber, or write direct. 


NO-LEAK-O PISTON RING CO., Baltimore Md. 
Refer to Section 10 
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Answers to Correspondents 


All bona fide inquiries will be answered by letter 
to the inquirer and included in these columns. 
Questions should be accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelopes. 


J. W. C.—Will you kindly give full description 
of the R. A. F. 6 wing curve, mentioned in your 
deseription of the “ NC-1” in your issue of June 
iy algalts), 

The description of the R. A. F. 6 follows: 


Chord 100 
Distance Distance of Distance of 
from lower surface. upper surface 
leading edge aber chord above chord 

5 0.2 4.4 

10 0.4 6.0 

20 0.7 7.4 

30 0.8 M0) 

40 0.7 C5 

50 0.5 Aol 

60 0.4 6.5 

70 0.3 B,/ 

80 0.2 4.4 

90 0.1 Devs 

100 0.0 0.5 

Aspect Ratio 6 

i Ky Kx L/D 
—t4 .00043 .000145 ot 
—2 .00006 .000105 6 
—1 -00028 .000091 3.1 
0 00053 000081 6.6 
1 00081 000076 10.6 
2 00110 000078 14.1 
3 00134 000083 16.2 
4 00155 000095 16.3 
6 00193 000128 15.0 
8 00229 000170 13.5 
10 00267 000218 12.3 
12 00301 000270 ab 1h 
14 00319 000330 9.8 
16 . 00292 000573 Spelt 
18 .00268 000780 3.4 


A, N.—The subject has not yet been standard- 
ized sufficiently for books to exist on the con- 
struction of planes. I could refer you, however, 
to Camm’s Airplane Construction. 


Sturlevant 


(REG. U.S.PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable’ - 


Accessible’ - 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance : 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautic 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. 


F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


o 


is 


ATLL 


Aircraft Association] 


Half of the 


American airmen 


have proved the 


Berling’s worth. 
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THE FUTURE OF FLYING 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


A telegram from Captain Alcock 


and Lieutenant Brown reads: 


“Congratulations on performance of the 


two Eagle Rolls-Royce engines which 


_ propelled the Vickers-Vimy safely across 
the Atlantic¥” | 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE cars 
3 ‘i hee beSuhe aN eeleB oo WE OuRtL DD 


ROLLS-ROYCE | 


FR oe Biv OA Da mec. EL yaNe. Wa WORK 4 
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Columbia Yacht Club 
New York City, N. Y. 


“Ohe Seagult” 


fr PLEASURE or BUSINESS 


Swift as a seabird, powered with the’ 
strength of a hundred and fifty horses, 
the Curtiss Seagull lifts you off and up. 
Beneath you is a trail of rainbow bub- 
bles; the water breaks into great triangles 
of bronze and emerald. Above, there 
arches the raw blue of the sky. sharply 
cut by great globes of cloud. The air 
comes sharp and tangy. 

Sport! The greatest, by your leave! 
But it is more than sport. 


For business— 


Many have bought Curtiss Seagulls expressly 
to carry passengers for pay and for exhibition inate abla sapsennee. 
flights, and these forward—and upward—looking Aircraft Association . 
owners take in from $600 to $1,000 daily. 2 
Perhaps you, too, would like to own a Curtiss ZENS Ss 
Seagull for pleasure or for business. 


airs 


CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION; Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT AvE., NEw York 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly mail me your catalogue and complete 
information about Flying Boats, Hydroaeroplanes 
and Aeroplanes. 


no. | 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR | 


Officially, it has surpassed the performance of every 
competitor. 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 


tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


Member Manufacturers’ = f\ Aircraft Association 
CEN, PX 


Air Service Will Be Protected. 


/ 


Secretary of War Declares Department ae 
Will Endeavor to Maintain Personnel | 


/ 


The Army Air Service, the development of which 
has been interfered with by Congressional reduc- 
tion of appropriations from $83,000,000 to $265,- 
000,000 will be protected from complete disintegra- 
tion, declared Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
before the House Committee on Military Affairs 
, last week. 

During the discussion, committee members 
pointed out to the Secretary and the Chief of 
Staff that the general army order providing for 
the discharge of all National Army and reserve 
officers was largely responsible for what several 
Army officers have recently termed the “ junking 
of the Air Service,” and Mr. Baker promised that 
efforts would be made to induce many of the Army 
fliers who are nearly all National Army or 
emergency officers to accept commissions in the 
regular establishment so that the present personnel 
will not be disorganized. 

Acting upon a suggestion made by Representa- 
tive Anthony, Republican, of Kansas, Secretary 
Baker agreed to fill 11,000 vacancies in the infantry 
branch of the service with men now in the aviation 
service. Later, if the programme suggested is fol- 
lowed, Congress will provide authority by which 
another transfer back to the Air Service can be 
made by the War Department. 

On Monday the Senate passed a bill, introduced 
by Senator Wadsworth, authorizing the War De- 
partment to retain 8000 emergency officers in the 
current fiscal year. Thus a constructive step was 
taken toward saving the Air Service from ex- 
tinction. 

Legislation passed previously authorizes a com- 
missioned personnel of 10,000, leaving only 222 
officers in the Air Service after Sept. 30. Other 
special branches and corps of the army were hard 
hit by the reduction in the commissioned personnel 
authorized in the Army Appropriation Bill, and 
they will be given additional officers under the 
Wadsworth bill, provided the House concurs in it. 

Chairman Kahn and members of the House Mili- 
tary Committee invited Secretary Baker to submit 
a definite proposition for specifie legislation to take 
care of the commissioned personnel. If the House 
authorizes the retention of 8,000 emergency officers 
until June 30 next, the Air Service will be sure of 
well over 1000 officers and the vitally important 
technical engineering section will be kept intact. 


Beats Mail 11 Days 


The R-34 beat the regular mail service by 11 
days on its return trip to Great Britain 


Air Mail for Adriatic 

The date of the first delivery of delayed mail to 
ships at sea outward bound from New York by the 
postal air service, as described in last week’s Arr- 
CRAFT JOURNAL, has been set for some time be- 
tween August 9 and August 15. C. J. Zimmerman, 
pilot, will follow the Adriatic in an Aeromarine 
flying boat, two or three hours after she has sailed 
for England, and, overtaking her, will drop a mail 
bag with a wooden float attachment into the sea 
just ahead of her bow. 

Postmaster Patten, of New York, in making the 
announcement, said that the device of the wooden 
float will remove possibility of loss of the mail and 
will not delay the ship. The mail will be carried 
in separate buoyant bags inclosed in the regulation 
pouch. The pouch will be made fast to the float 
by a rope. 

Sailings of vessels are frequently delayed be- 
cause of the late arrival of mails, and requests for 
this extension of the mail service have been made 
by the Merchants Association, the Fifth Avenue 
Association and other organizations. 


Overhauling the NC-4 


The NC-4, according to reports, will be over- 
hauled at the Rockaway Air Station and will 
shortly go on a recruiting trip in charge of the 
crew that made the first trans-Atlantic flight. 

The trip will be along the Atlantic Coast and 


possibly up the Mississippi River. 


MARCONIGRAMS 
ACCEPTED FOR 


AVIATION INTEREST IN GREAT Brivarn 


(c) Western Newspaper Union. 


Strike R-34 Medallions 


The shipment of platinum brought to this coun- 
try by the British dirigible R-34 will be used in 
making medallions commemorating the historic trip 
of the airship, according to Dreicer & Co., of New 
York, to whom the metal was consigned. 

The shipment is on exhibition in the window of 
the firm’s store on Fifth Avenue. 


Fast Mail Performance 


One of the new Curtiss HA mail machines, 
built by the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp., 
for the Post Office Department, recently broke 
all flying records between Belmont Aerial Mail 
Station, New York, and Belefonte, Pa., one of the 
legs on the newly completed aerial mail route be- 
tween New York and Chicago. The journey of 
220 miles was made in 105 minutes, including a 
stop of ten minutes. The previous record was held 
by one of the DeHaviland mail machines. 

Pilot Stevens, who flew the ship, stated that 
the machine averaged 120 miles per hour over the 
course, which is, for the greater part, over moun- 
tainous country. The HA machine was designed 
by the Curtiss Company and built around the Li- 
berty engine. It has a mail carrying capacity of 
900 pounds and, in a test performance, attained 
a speed of 145 miles per hour with a full load. 


‘It has a landing speed of 45 miles per hour. © 


Air Mail Pilots Strike 


The world’s first air mail pilots’ strike, that 


threatened for a brief time last week to tie up the 


Government air mail, was amicably settled before 
the week was out and the mails have been resumed 
regularly. The actual strike lasted one day on the 
New York-Washington branch of the service. 

The cause of the strike seems to have been more 
or less of a misunderstanding, the pilots having 
been reported as asking the right to decline flights 
in questionable weather in addition to a conference 
concerning different types of machines, new equip- 
ment and the reinstatement of two dismissed pilots.. 
The Post Office in a statement by Second Assistant 
Postmaster General Praeger declared that every- 
thing possible was being done, that pilots were 
not compelled to fly and that the department can- 
not leave the question of when to fly and when not 
to fly in each instance to the judgment of a dozen 
different aviators. If this were done, it would be 
impossible to operate a mail schedule with any 
degree of dependability and the Air Mail would 
have to be abandoned. 

A conference following the one day strike 
brought about a settlement which precludes the 
possibility of further trouble. The department’s 
order concerning flying under adverse weather has 
now also been clarified so as to permit the manager 
of the flying field to determine whether the pilot 
shall take the air when his life might be en- 
dangered. In the event the manager is not at the 
field as is the case when pilots make an early start, 
the pilot need not leave the field pending the ar- 
rival of the manager, when in his judgment flying 
would be unsafe. : 

At the conclusion of the conference, Mr. Praeger 
stated that the chief factor in reaching a satis- 
factory solution of the trouble was the fair attitude 
and the interest showed by the pilots and their 
representative and their desire to do the right 
thing to maintain the air mail service at the highest 
efficiency. For the aviators, Pilot Charles H. 
Anglin said he was highly pleased by the considera- 
tion and courtesy shown by Mr. Praeger. 


Air Mail to St. Louis 


The New York-Cleveland-Chicago air mail 
service will be extended to St. Louis by about the 
middle of September according to John A. J ordan, 
superintendent of the Western division of the mail 


service, upon his return from St. Louis today. | 


The new leg of the service is approximately 400 
miles long and will be covered by a single flight 
from Chicago. ; 

A speed record for the 206-mile trip from Cleve- 
land to Bellefonte, Penn., was established by Pilot 
J. H. Knight, who covered the distance in ninety- 
eight minutes, carrying 400 pounds of mail. The 
trip from Chicago to Bellefonte, 541 miles, was 
made in four hours and fifteen minutes. Pilot 
Lester I. Bishop made the trip to Cleveland from 
Chicago. 


Airplane For Abyssinia 


An American airplane and an automobile are 
among the souvenirs which will be taken home by 
Prince Dedjazmatch Nadao, head of the Abyssin- 
lan mission to President Wilson, it was announced, 
when that descendant of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba returned last week with his ret- 
inue to sail for home after a week of sightseeing 
in various parts of the country. 
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Naval Aircraft Factory Building Seaplane Hangar 


New Construction Designed to House Maminoih Novy 
Flying Craft of Which NC Type Is Recent Example 


The new Naval Aireraft Factory hangar under 
construction at the Philadelphia Navy Yard was 
designed to house the mammoth seaplanes or flying 
boats with which the U. S. Navy is now experi- 
menting, and of which the NC type is an example. 

The hangar is 202 ft. wide facing the Delaware 
River and 150 ft. deep. A standard gauge rail- 
road track enters the hangar from the rear so the 
hulls and wings arriving 
by rail can be unloaded 
inside. 

The hangar is 66 feet 
from floor to eaves and 
the entire front of the 
hangar, 200 ft., can be 
opened for a height of 
50 ft. by rolling back 
the four sliding doors. 
Each of these doors is 
50 ft. square—as big as 
the side of a four story 
house—runs on a steel 
rail bedded in con- 
erete, and is electrically 
operated. 

Directly in front of - 
the hangar is a con- 
erete platform or apron 
200 ft. square in the 
center of which is a 
large track scale, but 
without the railroad 
track, where the planes 
are weighed before 
launching. These scales 
will weigh the smaller 
seaplanes as well as the 
mammoth air cruisers 
now building, The 
surface of this apron is 
10 ft. above the water 
level at low tide, and 
the rise of the tide at 
this point is about 
5, ft. 

From the water edge 
of the apron, and in line with the center of the 
hangar, a concrete ramp, 40 ft. wide, slopes gently 
into the water for a distance of 240 ft. Down this 
ramp the boats are launched and drawn up out 
of the water again by a caterpillar tractor. 

To launch the very large flyimg boats a marine 
railway is provided. Two rails are spaced 14 ft. 
apart and slope away from the edge of the apron 
out into the water. The slope is the same as that 
of the ramp, one foot in 12. The launching car 
carrying the boat is operated up and down this 
railway by an electric winch. : 

“Tf the wind is from an unfavorable quarter when 
launching a large flying boat, it is necessary to 
steady the plane by the outer encs of the lower 
wings. As the wing spread of different models 
varies considerably it was necessary to provide 
floating rafts which could be anchored parallel to 
the marine railway and at any desired distance 
from it. These rafts have the same slope as the 
marine railway and enable a group of sailors to 
steady each wing until the flying boat floats clear 
ef the launching car. 

Down the stream 350 ft. a pier extends out into 
the river a distance of 350 ft. To give further 
protection on the upstream side and to facilitate 
handling, a low wooden pier 180 ft. long has been 
provided. 

As no seaplane station is complete without a 
fleet of fast motor boats, several are provided. 
These are stored in a boathouse 48 x 60 ft. It is 
located beside the pier and is built on wooden piles 
the same as the pier itself, the ramp, marine rail- 
way and the apron. The: boathouse is provided 
with its own gasoline and oil storage system. 

The station is protected against fire by a 


modern foaming chemical apparatus that will 
smother the hottest gasoline fire under a heavy 
blanket of carbonic acid gas. 

Aviation gasoline is stored in two 10,000 gal. 
railroad tank car tanks, buried underground be- 
hind the hangar. Two 2 hp. electric rotary pumps 


distribute this gasoline about the hangar through 
underground pipe lines, to seven filling stations. 


New Navan Arrcrarr Factory SEAPLANE Hancar. Note tHe 200 Fr. Span WirHout PiInuars 


Photo Naval Aircraft Factory. 


Hither pump draws gasoline from either or both 
tanks and delivers to each filling station. Com- 
mander F. G. Coburn provided all this equipment 
in duplicate so that a failure or break-down in any 
part of the system would not delay a flight. Oil is 
distributed in like. manner from a 700 gal. under- 
ground storage. 

Of the seven filling stations provided, four are 
located in the hangar, two on the apron in front 
of the hangar, and one on the pier 175 ft. out in 
the water. Gasoline, oil, and water for the 
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radiators are available at each station. For ex- 
ample, a seaplane is to be fueled out in the water.. 
Pressing a button at the end of the pier auto- 
matically starts the gasoline pump at the storage: 
tanks 700 feet distant and gasoline is immediately 
available under 40 lb. pressure at the pier filling 
station. Ample length of gasoline hose with nozzle 
shut off is part of the equipment. After all the 
fuel tanks of the sea- 
plane have been filled 
pressing another button. 
stops the pump. A. 
meter at the station has | 
recorded the amount of. 
gasoline delivered 
Should the stopping 
button be neglected a 
red pilot light at the 
station shows that the 
pump is running idle. 
The same’ careful 
consideration is given 
to every detail of the 
hangar equipment, and 
the result is a station 
that, when complete, 
will be a model of con- 
venience. The power op- 
erated equipment will 
eliminate large hangar 
crews which have here- 
tofore been necessary. 
Although complete in 
every sense, the hangar 
is by no means extrava- 
gant, for the same care- 
ful economy that has 
characterized the opera- 
tion of the Naval Air- 
craft Factory is evident 
in its new hangar. 
Nothing new was pro- 
vided that will not 
quickly pay for itself 
_ In decreased operating 
cost. That this will be 
proved in actual practice is confidently expected. 


Loughead F-1 Seaplane 


The cover of this week’s Atrcrarr JOURNAL 
shows a Loughead seaplane Model F-1 in flight. 
This seaplane is manufactured by the Loughead 
Aircraft Manufacturing Co., at Santa Barbara, 
and accommodates two pilots and eight passengers. 


For Landing Fields 


Exhibition flights will hereafter not be made in 
cities where there are no adequate landing fields, 
as the result of an announcement made by Maj.- 
Gen. C. T. Menoher, Director of the Air Service. 
General Menoher reminds that study must be giv- 
en to the limitations and special requirements of 
the airplanes and dirigible as well as to the special 
advantages of aerial navigation. ; 


South American Record 


The Argentine aviator, Antonio Merolla, set a 
néw South American altitude record for seaplane 
with passenger by ascending 5,000 meters, about 
16,500 feet, July 23. 


Toronto-New York Prize 


The award for the air race between Toronto 
and New York has been increased by the donor, 
John McE. Bowman. The race will be held during 
the week of Aug. 25. 


Sees 9 oS eee 
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' Another delay was caused in the trans-conti- 
nental flight of an Army Martin bomber, piloted 
iby Capt. Roy N. Francis, last Monday when a 
iviolent storm, with the characteristics of a tornado, 
‘struck Hazelhurst Field in its eccentric course and 
‘wrecked the Martin bomber housed in the large 
‘iron hangar at the north end of the field. A bolt 
‘of lightning hurled iron 
jplates and girders on the 
plane, and the twisting 
wind, entering through 
the torn roof, com- 
\pleted the destruction. 
| Captain Francis had 
only a few days pre- 
viously arrived from 

Dayton, ready for the 
first great hop from 
‘Mineola to North 
‘Platte, Neb., a distance 
fof about 1500 miles. 
| Captain Francis’ 
flight from Dayton to 
Mineola was made July 
25 in six hours and 
52 minutes, considerably 
better than 90 miles an 
hour for the 650-mile 
journey. The flight was 
made against a north- 
east wind for almost 
the entire distance. In- 
spection of the plane 
and testing of the en- 
gines was immediately 
begun. 

Details of the pre- 
liminary route surveys 
made public by the 
Navy Department show 
that the Martin Bomber 
to be used carries 710 
gallons of gasoline and 
consumes about 36 gal- 
lons an hour at a speed 
of 90 miles an hour. It 
is believed the plane will make from 1,600 to 1,700 
miles without refueling. 

It is probable that the stop will be made in the 
vicinity of North Platte, Neb., which is 1,502 miles 
by air route from New York. 

Unless unusually strong cross-currents prevail, 
Captain Francis will be able to maintain his course 
between latitude 37 and 42 north. Winds which 
would blow him off his course would be offset by 
favorable winds from the east to be found at 
certain altitudes. 

- The route proposed over the Allegheny Moun- 
tains starts from Bellefonte, the highest peak being 
2,250 feet, and the average height 1,700 feet. This 
average extends to Clarion, and then begins to 
slope down gradually toward Cleveland. 

Across Nebraska the altitude runs as high as 
4,849 feet. The Platte is crossed west of Water- 
loo, the line of flight being some twenty miles 
south of the railroad until Central City is reached, 
thence the route is to North Platte, 1,502 miles. 
Continuing westward, the line of the railroad is 
followed close to the Colorado boundary, and 
Wyoming crossed at Pine Bluffs. The land ele- 
vation is there above 5,000 feet, and the distance 
from New York 1,650 miles. 

Passing Cheyenne (6,058 feet), the aviator will 
be close to Pole Mountain (10,000 feet), and cross 
the Laramie River at the city of that name (7,145 
feet.) A safe flying altitude should be from 2,000 
to 3,000 feet higher than the land elevation, and 


air currents moving around the mountains may. 


eall for a higher altitude to avoid the side drifts. 
Carter, Wyo., on the Muddy River, is 2,000 miles 
from New York, at an elevation of 6,507 feet. 
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4 Tene onuacntal Flight Further Delayed 


Utah is entered at Castle Rock. Salt Lake is a 
little south of the direct route, but a good ob- 
jective on account of the variable winds from off 
the Wasatch Mountain range. Crossing Great Salt 


Lake and continuing west, Nevada is entered at 
Shafter and the Thousand Springs Valley followed, 
the route passing north of the Ruby range and be- 


Martin Bomber Over WASHINGTON 
(C) Underwood & Underwood 


tween the Elko and River ranges to Carlin and 
Winnemucca; thence to the Humboldt River Valley 
and Reno. An alternate route west to Ogden may 
be taken that will cross Lake Tahoe (6,225 feet), 
and California entered at Truckee. 

An altitude of 11,000 feet is necessary to insure 
a safe crossing of the Sierra Nevadas. 

“ As the trans-continental flight is to be one upon 
which valuable data and photographs will be made, 
the weather conditions will be a considerable 
factor and will determine the exact time of starting 
after arrangements have been completed,” says the 
War Department’s statement. 

Captain Francis’ trip will be the longest non- 
stop flight made in this country. 

The storm that wrecked the Martin bomber also 
smashed the giant Caproni triplane, which was 
frequently seen over New York, and a great Hand- 
ley Page machine weighing eleven tons. These 
were three of the largest planes in the country. 
Two smaller machines were also wrecked. 


Bombing in Mexico 


Americans at EH] Paso, Texas, from Chihuahua, 
Mexico, have brought reports of the accidental 
bombing of Gen. Pablo Queroga’s federal infantry 
by government airplanes scouting for Villa bands. 
The soldiers were marching overland from Jim- 
enez to Parral, the Americans said, when they were 
sighted by the airplanes and bombs were dropped 
among the infantr‘'ymen. 

No estimates of the casualties was known by the 
Americans. 


Captain Francis’ Martin Bomber Wrecked in Hangar 
by Storm After Fast Flight from Dayton to Mineola 


Breaks Altitude Record 


In a test flight, Roland Rohlfs, test pilot for the 
Curtiss Engineering Corp., Garden City, L. L.,, 
broke the American altitude record by reaching a. 
ceiling of 31,100 ft. This is 2200 ft. better than 
record made last year 
by Major BR.) W. 
Schroeder of the U. S. 
Air Service in a Bristol 
with a Hispano-Suiza 
motor. Schroeder still 
holds the official world’s 
record, although Casale, 
a Frenchman, in a 
Nieuport, is accredited 
with an _ unofficial 
record of 33,100 ft., 
made early this year. 

Rohlfs’s record was 
made in a Curtiss 
Wasp, a triplane de- 
signed and built by the 
Curtiss company for the 
United States Army. It 
is equipped with one of 
the new Curtiss 400-hp. 
motors. Harly this year, 
in a test flight under 
the auspices of the gov- 
ernment, it made a 
speed record of 160 
m.p.h. and a elimbing 
record of 16,000 ft. in 
ten minutes. Rohlfs ex- 
pects to make his official 
test early next week, 
and, according to the 
performance Thursday, 
he anticipates no dif- 
ficulty in setting a new 
world’s record. 

Rohlfs stated that 
the temperature at the 
highest point in his 
flight was 25 deg. below zero. In making the 
flight Rohlfs traveled more than 200 miles. 


Airplane Linen Bids 


Bids for 120,732 yards of airplane linen are in- 
vited by the Bureau of Aircraft Production, the 
New York district office of which is at 360 Madi- 
son avenue. All bids for the purchase of the 
goods must be submitted by 12 m., August 2. 


Long Seagull Flight 


From New York to New Orleans and possibly 
to South America in a flying boat by way of the 
Hudson, St. Lawrence, Ohio and Mississippi rivers, 
with a jump by rail from Buffalo to Cincinnati, is 
planned by the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Cor- 
poration, to be started early in August by Majors 
W. EH. Parker and G. Talbot Willeox, formerly 
members of the Royal Air force, in a Curtiss Sea- 
gull, a three passenger flying boat, equipped with 
a 150-horsepower motor and wireless telephone and 
telegraph. Reports of the progress of the flight 
will be made to the American Flying Club Radio 
service. c 

Major Willcox served with the Sixth Highland 
Light Infantry during the early part of the war, 
taking part in the Dardanelles campaign. He went 
to Egypt and joined the air force, and was sent to 
France as a member of the first night bombing 
squadron. 


White Monoplane to Attempt Trans-Pacific Flight — 


Construction of Three-Engined Seaplane Rushed in 
Competition for $50,000 Prize Offered by T. H. Ince - 


_ The construction of a triple-engined monoplane 
is being rushed at the Los Angeles factory of the 
George D. White Co., in preparation for a trans- 
Pacifie flight. The White monoplane is of the sea- 
plane type having twin floats and is the largest 
monoplane in the world, Full cooperation is as- 
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Monoplane are as follows: Spread of wings, 82 
ft.; length over all, 39 ft.; height to top of fusel- 
age, 9 ft.; weight empty, 3700 Ib.; weight with 
erew and fuel for the Pacific flight, 7900 Ib. The 
total horse-power is 660, which is generated by 
three Hispano-Suiza motors. Two 180 hp. motors 


TRIPLE-HNGINED WHITE MONOPLANE 


sured, the route is mapped and the flight is to be 
made within the coming months, <A northern 
route, as shown on the accompanying map, has 
been chosen’as more suitable at this time. The 
assistance of the Pacific Aero Club, the Aerial 
League of Canada, and that of the Governor of 
Alaska, the Hon. Thomas Riggs, Jr., who is pre- 
paring arrangements for the stop at Sitka, has 
already been offered. The route, according to Mr. 
Riggs, will have an average temperature of from 
53 to 60 degrees, which is not severe despite the 
rather northern point. 

From Los Angeles the first jump will be to San 
Francisco, a distance of 450 miles. From there to 
Victoria, B. C., a distance of 750 miles. From 
Victoria to Sitka, Alaska, is a jump of but 650 
miles. From Sitka to Unalaska on the Aleutian 
Islands will be an overseas journey of 1200 miles. 
This jump completes practically half the journey 
over the ocean. 

The next lap is from Unalaska to Petropav- 
lovsk, Kamchatka. This is a 1500 mile flight and 
one of the longest to be made, as although some 
of it is within sight of the islands, the greatest 
part is across the Pacifie Ocean. Technically, the 
trans-Pacific flight would end here, but the White 
monoplane plans another hop to Yokahama, Jap- 
an, another long flight but one of comparative 
ease. The final jump will be to Shanghai, the 
end of the historic 7000 mile trip. 


Route Most Suitable 


This route appears most suitabble at the present 
time. A route via Hawaii and the South Pacific 
Islands had been suggested but the White Com- 
pany has decided that this would be impractical. 
Hither stops would have to be made at the many 
small islands or a non-stop flight of 3000 miles 
would have been required. Although such a 
flight is probably not impossible, still one of that 
length has never been made, and it would be haz- 
ardous to attempt it over unknown waters. 

Equally important to the route chosen is, of 
course, the type of airplane to be used in the at- 
tempt. The White Co. is using a monoplane, since 
they have specialized on monoplane construction 
for five years. 

Mr. White himself was connected with the Glenn 
L. Martin Co. during their early years in Los 
Angeles, and it was during his connection with 
them that the famous Martin type “S” seaplane 
was developed, breaking all records at that time. 


Dimensions of the Ship 


of the ‘trans-Pacifie White 


The dimensions 


are located one on each wing on each side of the 
central body. The third motor of 300 hp. is in- 
stalled in the nose of the fuselage as in single- 
motored airplanes. The wings have a peculiar 
sweepback, raked tips and an angle of incidence 
of four degrees. The angles are so worked out 
that the monoplane has practically inherent and 
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or a broken cylinder repaired. However, new 


spark plugs can be installed, carburetor adjust- | 


ments made, ignition troubles overcome or othe 
minor requirements which under ordinary condi- | 


tions mean motor failure and an interrupted flight. | 


The White trans-Pacifie monoplane will probe) 
ably not be equipped with wireless, as the White 
Co. considers wireless a useless weight, unless im= 
portant improvements are made within the next | 
few months. E ql 


Original Construction a 


The White monoplane is of highly interesting | 
construction. The White truss system is used in | 
the construction of the wings. No wires are used | 
in the construction whatever, and no eables | 


needed for the controls or other parts. 


The fuselage is constructed as a compact unit; 
there are no wires and turnbuckles as in former 
aireraft, The fuselage is. built of Haskelite, a | 
strong veneer built up of Oregon spruce and 
African mahogany, which is cemented together | 
under hydraulic pressure.. This gives enormous 
strength and is water tight and gives perfect 
alignment. ‘a 

The wings are built on the White truss pring” 
ciple and employ the White truss system of rigid | 
construction. There are no wires to loosen and ~ 
snap. The wings are built solid and braced with 
solid struts so that the entire plane is one rigid) 
mass, each part as solid as the other. This type of 
wing bracing has been thoroughly tested during” 
the past two years on single-seater White mono-— 
planes, and is now also being used on planes other” 


riot 
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Route PLANNED FOR THE Waite MonopuAne’s Trans-Pactric FLicut 


automatic lateral and longitudinal stability. All 
surfaces are balanced, making control simplified 
and untiring. 

A unique motor arrangement is planned. Hither 
the two 180’s or the one 300 hp. engine will be used 
at one time, but all three are not to be used simul- 
taneously. Three hundred horsepower will give 
the monoplane a speed of 110 miles an hour. By 
having approximately the same amount of power 
in reserve as is being used, the possibility of fail- 
ure, it is claimed, is eliminated. At the start off, 
the two 180’s will be used with the 300 hp. center 
motor in reserve. After running a certain number 
of hours the central motor will be switched on and 
the two smaller engines shut off. This method 
will be followed throughout the entire flight, which 
allows the motors to rest, and also allows a motor 


expert to make an inspection and any minor ad- 


justments necessary. 
Minor repairs can even be made in flight, 
though, of course, a crankshaft cannot be replaced 


than White design, as important features are 
quickly used by all manufacturers. y 

The rigid fuselage will have ample cockpits for 
the pilot and navigator. A locker is provided 
where each when off duty can stretch himself and 
if desired have a nap, although on the short hops 
and with two pilots planned there is little to tire 
one. Hot coffee and lunches will, however, be 
very suitable over the long stretches of water 
when there will be nothing for the pilots to do but 
hold the giant plane on her course and follow 
instructions of the navigator. 4 

Pontoons, or floats, will take the place of wheels 
used on land machines. These serve two purposes, 
first to assure flotation indefinitely in case of run- 
ning out of fuel or other incident causing alight- 
ing on the water, and also because the country 
being somewhat unknown, it is not certain that 
landing fields could be found, but it is certain that 
there is lots of water. The pontoons, two in num- 

(Continued on page 16) : 
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Hartz Starts Flight 


The Martin Bomber commanded by Lieut.-Col. 

‘R. S. Hartz and carrying a crew of five has com- 
‘pleted the first two legs of the long “ Round-the- 
Country” flight—7,805 miles in all—planned by 
the Air Service. 
. Colonel Hartz left Washington at 10 a. m. July 
24, landing at Mineola at 12.47. Haze prevented 
observation during the first leg of the flight and 
the course was held by compass. While flying over 
Baltimore, it was found that the oil and water 
tanks were leaking. These were repaired by Mas- 
ter Electrician Jeremiah Tobias while the plane 
was moving 90 miles an hour, 5,000 feet over the 
city, from a position on the wires beneath one of 
the wings. 

Colonel Hartz started from Mineola for Augusta, 
Me., at 8:25 the next morning, making a perfect 
landing on the State Muster grounds at 1.05 p. m., 
a flight of four hours and 40 minutes. The trip 
was uneventful, although quite cold for the avia- 
tors. 

The bomber started on its third leg of 660 miles, 
from Augusta to Cleveland, O., but after encoun- 
tering bad storms in the mountainous parts of 
New Hampshire and Vermont was forced to land 
‘near Ausable Forks, N. Y., near Lake Placid. 

Colonel Hartz reported that after passing through 
heavy storms the plane was lost in the fog for four 
hours, its compass having failed to work. In 
coming down under these conditions, apparently 
due to miscalculation or to a rough spot, the land- 
ing gear coupled and the big plane bumped its 
nose on the ground hard enough to break it. None 
of the five men aboard was injured. 

This was the cause of a delay of several days for 
‘replacing the damaged parts of the running gear 
and the broken nose of the plane. The flight will 
be resumed as soon as the repairs are completed. 


New Hangars Huge 


The dirigible hangar which the Navy will erect 
at Lakehurst, N. J., as the first of the permanent 
housing sheds for its proposed giant dirigibles, will 
be 800 ft. long, 265 ft. wide and 174 ft. high. These 
are inside dimensions. 

The space actually occupied will be 920 ft. 

long and 352 ft. wide, and the structure will be 
more than 200 ft. The doors, of which there will 
be four, two at each end, are 129 ft. wide and 174 
ft. high. 
_ The steel tonnage will exceed 6000 tons, and the 
cubic contents of the building will be 50,000,000 ft. 
It will be covered with colored, corrugated asbestos, 
which will make it fireproof. A series of windows 
and skylights on all sides will afford ample light, 
while there will be numerous staircases and two 
huge elevators leading to the roof. In the spaces 
between the great trusses will be placed numerous 
‘shops for the use of the aviators. 

Three railroad tracks will run the length of the 
hangar. The building will hold one 10,000,000 cu. 
ft. ship and two smaller ones at. the side, or two 
5,000,000 ecu. ft. ships side by side. 


Colonel Chandler Honored 


General Collardet, Military Attache French Em- 
bassy, announces that the Government of the 
French Republic has conferred upon Col. C. De F. 
Chandler, Chief Balloon and Airship Division, Air 
Service, the rank of Officer of the Legion of Honor, 
in recognition of the meritorious services rendered 
by Colonel Chandler as Chief of the American 
balloon service in France. 

The medal was presented to Colonel Chandler 
at the French Embassy. 


Balloon School Tract 


Officers representing the Federal Balloon Com- 
mission are inspecting and mapping out the land 
in the vicinity of Lewistown, west of Camp Dix, 


Army Flying Hours 


United States Army pilots flew 55,671,120 miles 
in the eighteen and a half months between January 
1, 1918, and July 17, 1919, according to an an- 
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N. J., which will be required for the proposed 
balloon school—the largest in the United States. 

Although Congress recently turned down the ap- 
propriations for the proposed school near Camp 
Dix, the issue has been revived and the planned 
establishment will be more than twice the size of 
that at first contemplated. The school will require 
several hundred acres for landing fields, hangars, 
shops, barracks and gas generators. This may be 
extended later to include a great aviation base in 
order that there may be closer cooperation between 
the two branches of the Air Service. 

Army men say that the recent voyage of the 
R-34 has done more than all the efforts of Ameri- 
can airmen to center public opinion in the United 
States on the importance of the rapid development 
of the American dirigible. 

From what can be learned unofficially last week 
regarding the commission’s plans, the proposed 
station is to be made the most important in the 
country. Not only will it be a school in which all 
branches of flying lighter than air vessels will be 
taught and the great dirigibles constructed, but it 
will be the chief air base in military defence plans 
for the Atlantic seaboard. 

The Navy Department is said to be planning to 
construct the first great American dirigible at 
Camp Kendrick, Lakehurst, N. J., which will be 
part of the proposed camp. The new airship will 
be larger and have a greater range than the British 
R-34. 


On the Pocahontas 


The transport Pocahontas, due in New York 
August 1, which left Brest, July 22, had the follow- 
ing Air Service units on board: Ist, 24th, 186th 
and 258th Aero Squadrons; 24th and 44th Balloon 
Companies, and 5th, 16th, 101st and 104th Photo 
Sections. 


nouncement made by the Director of. the Air 
Service. 

The figure is based upon an estimate of sixty 
miles for each hour of flying. This is a very low 
estimate, since most of the planes used could and 
did fly at rates between seventy-five and 120 miles 
an hour without counting the wind velocity, which 


. at times reduced or raised their speed. The num- 


ber of hours spent in the air by the Army pilots 
was 927,852, about 106 years. It is hard te give 
an idea of what 55,671,120 miles means. It is 
equivalent to 2,227 cireumnavigations of the globe 
at the equator. 

Kelly Field No. 2, at San Antonio, Tex., led all 
the rest in the matter of hours flown. The pilots 
of this field remained in the air 167,982 hours, 
more than nineteen years. Hllington Field, at 
Houston, Tex., was a moderately good second with 
95,293 hours. The reason why Texas is the banner 
State for flying was that its fine climate and long 
stretches of flat lands, making perfect landing 
fields, caused it to be chosen for much of the train- 
ing of new fliers. Rockwell Field, at San Diego, 
Cal., was third on the list, with 61,659 hours flown. 


Cross Country Flying 
Cross-country flying by the Air Service, U. S. 
A., for the week ending July 19, 1919, was 51,918 


miles. This does not inelude flying at fields in 
giving instructions to enlisted men. 


Flights for R. M. A.’s 


The commanding officer at any Air Service sta- 
tion where flying is authorized may at his dis- 
eretion permit qualified Reserve Military Aviators 
to take such practice flights as the commanding 
officer may deem advisable, according to an official 
announcement from Washington. . Cross-country 
flights are not permitted under this privilege. 
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Air Service Appropriations 


HE great reduction in the Air Service of the Army which 
the War Department has announced as necessary due to the 
smallness of the appropriation voted by Congress, has a 
deeper significance than appears on the surface. Superficially, Con- 
gress appears to have knived the Air Service appropriations horizon- 
tally and allowed just enough money for a skeleton to be maintained. 
The War Department seems to have replied that the Air Service will 
be wiped out and the public must judge the real parties responsible. 
But beneath all this political ‘‘ passing-the-buck ’’ there is a truth 
that should not be overlooked. The Secretary of the Navy came out 
whole heartedly for his Air Service and personally told the Congres- 
sional committees how essential aeronautical development was to the 
Navy. The result is that the Navy probably received more than it 
really expected in $25,000,000. It has at least a nucleus around 
which it can build during the coming year. When the War Depart- 
ment is looked into, no such unity of opinion appears. Just what the 
Secretary of War desired for the Air Service was so deeply clouded 
in the plans of the General Staff that it rested on General Menoher 
and his staff to make the fight for appropriations for an adequate 
Air Service. That these figures were cut from $83,000,000 to $25,- 
000,000 is not due to any failure on their part to present their case 
strongly, but the House undoubtedly lacks confidence in those who 
seem to be responsible ‘‘‘ higher up ’’ for the affairs of the Air 
Service. 

Until the recommendations from the Air Service are heeded; until 
those who make the plans and carry them out know the Air Service 
and can speak for it; not until then will Congress have faith enough 
in an Air Service to give it a reasonable appropriation. Till then let 
the public inquire what Congress would have done for an Indepen- 
dent Air Force freed from the tentacles of red tapism and tradition- 
al dislike of the older lines of the Army and Navy. 


Federal Air Legislation 


; HE recent accidents occurring over populous areas has brought 

forth the usual discussion of local legislation and regulation 

of aircraft. Such rules have-been argued for a long time 

and it is hoped that the Crowell Committee will have such rules of 

the air ready for Congressional approval that it will prevent the 

passage of petty local measures which may tend to prevent the 
widest aeronautic development in the future. 

By all means, protect the innocent person under all craft, make 
the aircraft responsible for property damage, and have a most care- 
ful system of licensing, but be certain that the rules are national 
and their application is countrywide. 


Fire Protection on Planes 


T is gratifying to note a continual decrease in the percentage of 
I accidents in the airplane. There is no doubt that the safety of 

airplane travel will in a comparatively short time equal that 
of the automobile. Progress is not due to any marvelous invention, 
but rather to many improvements from many points of view. 

Structural failure in the air is almost a thing of the past, be- 
cause careful stress analysis and sand testing have given the aero- 
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nautical engineer a perfectly adequate knowledge of the subject. 
Pilots may be no more skilful, and quite as daring as in the early 
days, but they have a better knowledge of the plane and its limita: 
tions and a more assured technique. Landing fields have increased i in 
number and improved in quality. Stability in flight is secured on | 
almost all modern planes. The next most profitable angle from 
which to nae the general problem of safety is that of fire protagy 
tion. Z 
There is no reason why fire hazard should not be peaaceel Oo 
the very minimum. Smoke-stacks and screens on the carburetor 
should be employed invariably. A number of fire-proof dopes have 
met with pronounced success and more perseverance in this direction 
will be well worthy of effort. a 
Fire extinguishing gases can be so directed as to fill the entire 
engine section, at the pressing of a switch. It would not be sur 
prising if perfect safety in this direction were possible even with 
the means already at our command. 


DUN me) ae 


The Commercial Rating of Airplanes 
N the military rating of airplanes, speed and climb, vision, gun 
power and manoeuvreability were the determining factors. In 
commercial work quite different factors have to be considered. 
Vision and manoeuvreability remain, speed is still essential, safety is 
paramount, but cost per ton-mile now has to be considered. 3 
A great many factors enter into the computation of such % 
figure, overhead, durability of plane and engine, and depreciation 
personnel required to operate planes. j 
When, however, a rough basis of comparison has to be established 
between two planes, from the point of view of their commercial 
value, a wsenill expression has been suggested:— (Useful load 
distance) — (horsepower X time). q 
On eeaminaion this formula gives an idea of fuel consumed for 
a given useful load distance. And a fair idea of the economy of 
a plane. 
It is eeable that slow machines would show up far better on 
this rating than speedier ones. It would be interesting to see simila r 
formulae tried out and discussed. 


Trans-Atlantic Flight by Airplane 


h | OW that the Atlantic has been crossed twice by plane and the 
first burst of enthusiasm has subsided, the question arises 
whether the two flights are merely stunts, or whether themg 

are paving the way for commercial utilization. j 

Crossing the Atlantic, even without a stop and without a convoy of 
destroyers, does not signify that flights by this method would pay. — 

In the twin-engined Vickers-Vimy-Rolls there were indeed 10 hours 
gasoline still available at the end of the journey, but otherwise the 
ship was stripped bare. Roughly speaking when a machine of this 
type is designed, 50-55% is used up in the bare structure of the 
plane and the power plant, leaving 45% of the gross weight for pas~’ 
sengers, fuel and useful load. In a distance long flight, such as the 

Atlantic crossing, the airplane uses up 25-30% of its gross load in full, 

leaving little for passengers and useful load. 

There is, therefore, a good deal of improvement to be carried out, 
before an Atlantic service of a profitable character can be established. 
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Interesting Photographs of German Machines 


A number of interesting photographs of German 
machines have recently come to the editor of Atr- 


span of all three planes is 3 m. 25 em. and the total 
area is 28.38 sq.m. 


accompanying photograph. The strut bracing of 
the stabilizer is worthy of note. 


Fig. 1. Sasiating Two-Seater Lanp MACHINE 


crarr JOURNAL from Mr. Erik Hildesheim, of 
Copenhagen; to whom go the best thanks of con- 
structors for timely information. 


SaBLATING Two-SrarerR AIRPLANE 


The Sablating two-seater land machine, shown 
in Fig. 1, is used for night flying. The motor is 
a 180 hp. Argus, and the machine is noted for the 
particularly quick response to the controls. The 
ailerons are provided with a peculiar small balane- 
ing surface carried above the plane. 


Tue Hanoveraner C. L. LV 


The Hanoveraner C. L. IV, front view shown in 
Vig. 2 and side view in Fig. 4, is one of the 
latest of German machines, powered by a 260 hp. 
Maybach motor. This machine has a peculiar 
trussing, the struts not being in the same plane. 
The fuselage is evidently of the veneer type. A 
curious biplane tail is employed, and there is 
evidently a rigid aileron control. The elevator 
and aileron surfaces in this machine are balanced. 


THE SABLATING TRIPLANE 


The Sablating triplane is illustrated in Fig. 3. 
This plane carries a 150 hp. Benz engine and is a 
single seater triplane scout. The triplane wing 
structure is reminiscent of American practice. 
The floats are of very simple construction, The 


Fig. 4, Sips View Hanoveraner C. L. IV 


THE SABLATING SEAPLANE 
The Sablating biplane which also carries a 150 
hp. Benz engine is illustrated in Fig. 5. This 
machine is used principally as a naval training 


Fig. 3. SABLATING TRIPLANE 


plane. Streamline wire is employed, and the over- 
hang is supported by two struts meeting at a 
point on the lower front spar, as shown in the 


Fig. 2. 


Tur HANOVERANER C, L. IV 


Wind Tunnel Tests 


Wind tunnel tests on a model fuselage show the 
following qualitative results: 

(1) At any given plane speed the total resist- 
ance of a fuselage with a flat nose radiator is 
increased by increasing the air flow through’ the 
radiator, either by opening exit vents for the air 
or by decreasing the resistance of the radiator to 
passage of air. This shows that a nose radiator 
—in contradistinction to a free air radiator— 
should be of compact construction with high heat 
transfer for low air flows through the core, there- 
fore requiring a core of high resistance. 

(2) With varying plane speeds the relative effi- 
ciencies of free air and nose radiators do not 
change. 

(3) With all three widely differing types of 
core tried, the combined resistance of the fuselage 
and a free air radiator of given cooling capacity, 
was from 10 or 50 per cent less than that of the 
fuselage with a nose radiator of the same core con- 
struction and equivalent cooling capacity. 

(4), From other experiments performed at the 


Bureau of Standards it is clear that there is more 


chance for improvement in types of core for free 
air positions than in types of cores for the nose 
position. 


Wig. 5. THE SasuatTing TRAINING SEAPLANE 
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“The Motor that made the Spad possible’’ 


N the care and fine sense of ad- 
justment exhibited by this Organ- 
ization in the final assembly of 
Hispano-Suiza Aeronautical Engines 
lies the secret of much of this 


motor’s characteristic superiority. 
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Atlantic City-New York 


Record time for a night flight through a thunder- 
storm marked the opening of the Atlantic City- 
New York regular daily airplane passenger serv- 
ice July 26. Robert W. Hewitt, one of the three 
pilots, all with war service records; who estab- 
lished the Travelers’ Company, which will conduct 
the air transportation line between New York and 
the resort, piloted the Aeromarine flying boat, 
which made the return journey in 78 minutes, de- 


First ATLANTIC City PASSENGERS 
Photo International Film Service. 


spite two forced landings for minor engine ad- 
justments. The first passengers were Mrs. John 
Hoagland, of New York, and Miss Ethel Hodges, 
of Dallas, Texas. 

The trip was made at an average speed of 80 
miles an hour and the plotted route was followed 
without difficulty in the darkness because of the 
many illuminated landmarks along the way. The 
running lights were switched on when the lower 
bay was reached, but no landing flares had been 
provided at the anchorage and the flying boat was 
brought to rest in almost total darkness. 

Regular daily service between New York and At- 
lantie City is contemplated by the company, with 
probably either two or three daily trips each way, 
at least during the summer season. The charge 
as to be $100 per passenger. ' 


Flying to Scandinavia 

Two British flying boats, each with two 250 hp. 
Rolls-Royce Eagle VIII engines, will soon leave 
Folkstowe for a nine days’ trip to Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. 

Each flying boat will carry a crew of five, in- 
‘eluding a wireless operator. 

The extended coast line of the Scandinavian 
countries offers peculiar facilities for flying boat 
traffic on commercial lines. 
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New York Aeronautics 


Col. Archie Miller, commander of a squadron of 
eight army airplanes which flew to Albany, N. Y., 
July 24, presented to Governor Smith proposals 
for a definite program for the development of avia- 
tion under the auspices of the State. The recom- 
mendations are made at the request of the War 
Department, and are along the lines laid down by 
the Government to insure a country-wide develop- 
ment of the airplane industry. The ‘proposals in- 
cluded: 

The establishment of a State Commission of 
Aviation; legislation providing for landing fields; 
designation of the State constabulary to patrol the 
landing fields; the enactment of laws prohibiting 
trespassing on landing fields; to insure the safety 
of aviators and their passengers; the registration 
of all machines other than Government owned; 
State assistance in developing air mail routes; 
authorization for the creation of an air branch of 
the State militia and the establishment of fields, 
and the enrollment of former officers and enlisted 
men in the Army or Navy aviation section into a 
volunteer force, to aid in intelligent organization 
and development of flying fields and aerial routes. 

The planes made the journey from Mineola in 
one hour:and ten minutes, establishing a new rec- 
ord. 


For College Instruction 


The Air Service has an accumulation of miscel- 
laneous airplane motors and unserviceable air- 
planes, which were used for instruction purposes 
at the various training camps and schools. It has 
been decided to offer these motors and airplanes to 
all colleges and schools desiring to teach aero- 
nautical engineering, and prices have been fixed 


commensurate with their value for this purpose. 


These motors are unserviceable for flying but can 
be used for instruction purposes. 
parts are all present. The airplanes are without 
motors but the controls are in position so that the 
action of the control surfaces can be demonstrated. 
This offer does not include instruments or pro- 
pellers. These planes and motors are located at 
various storage depots in the United States and 
upon receipt of order, shipment will be made from 
nearest location. All prices are quoted f. o. b. 
location, and certified check, payable to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, must accompany the 
order in each and every case. 
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Wedding in the Clouds 


A wedding in the air was the feature of the 
second half of the New York Police Games at 
Sheepshead Bay Speedway, July 26. 

The bride was Miss Emily Schaeffer, of Sea 


Gate, and the groom Lieut. George Burgess, of the: 


Air Service. The Reverend Alexander Wonters 
performed the ceremony. 

Probably never in all history has there been just 
such a wedding. Not, only did the bride and bride- 
groom ascend in one airplane driven by the bride- 
groom, but the clergyman ascended in another. And 
as if being married 2,000 feet above the earth were 
not enough, the couple entered into their alliance 
by means of the radio telephone. While the great 
throng sat hushed and immobile in the stands the 
knot was tied, and by means of megaphones at- 


BripE IN THE HONEYMOON EXPRESS 
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tached to one of the radio telephone receivers and 
pointed at the spectators from various places, every 
syllable of the service was audible to all. 

Even Governor Smith and Mayor Hylan were 
permitted to participate, the Governor congratulat- 
ing the couple while the Mayor presented the bride 
with a huge bouquet. 


To Surrender Zeppelins 


Germany, according to report, must give up 
what remains of her fleet of Zeppelins, including 
the Z-72, the largest airship in the world, which 
Count Zeppelin’s nephew, Baron von Germingen, 
wanted to fly to America and return. The Z-72 
was completed quite a while ago. 

It is expected the Allied commission which is 
to take over the Zeppelins will arive in Berlin 


soon and that the airships will be divided among 


the Allies. It has not been intimated whether the 
United States is to get one. There are ten, and 
two, the Z-71 and the Z-72, are the latest built, 
having fifty tons capacity. The others are of the 
R-34 tyne. | 

Germany’s airship builders gloomily assert that 
the fruits of their work, e perience and inventions 
will now be reaped by other countries. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


| WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 2.4 1919 


Gentlemen: | 
The bureau desires to express its appreciation 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were oalled upon to build, ia the - 
Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon- 
day, May 12th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 
on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland. The very successful manner in which 
you complied with this difficult request established a 


record of which you may well be proud. 
Very respectfully, 


Engineer-in-Chief ,USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 


RECEIVED) 


American Propeller & Mfg. Co., | 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Progress in Philadelphia 


The Philadelphia Aero-Service Corp., with offi- 
ces at 1209 Arch Street, Philadelphia, has com- 
menced commercial aerial transportation service in 
Philadelphia. 

Their aerodrome is conveniently situated in the 
suburbs of Philadelphia and consists of a level 
field of four hundred acres devoted exclusively to 
aeronautics, on which hangars have been erected 
and an aerial marker laid down to guide visiting 
airmen, An aerial map showing the air routes to 
and from various cities and the airfield has been 
published and copies will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to the offices of the corporation. ‘The field 
has been adopted as the official flying field of the 
Aero Club of Pennsylvania, and owing to its 
splendid location it bids well to be the principal 
airport of Philadelphia. 

Four planes have been purchased and a flying 
school started with the first class now ready to 
qualify for pilots’ licenses. Lieut. Paul F. Houser, 
a retired military aviator, is the director of flights. 

The aggressive manner in which the Philadel- 
phia Aero Service Corporation has entered into 
the flying business indicates a healthy development 
of aerial commerce for Philadelphia, especially as 
plans are under way for an extension of their 
service to other cities as soon as larger aircrafts 
can be secured. 


Seaboard Terminus 


Vickers, Ltd., of London, is investigating the 
practicability of utilizing Atlantic City as the 
American seaboard terminus of a series of radiat- 
ing lines for the institution of trans-Atlantic air 
tourists. 

Vickers’ announcement comes as the answer to 
a communication from the Atlantic City Chamber 
of Commerce a month ago, writing to the London 
headquarters of the Vickers, Ltd., asking that seri- 
ous consideration be given to Atlantic City’s spe- 
cial fitness as a coast air port, because of the mag- 
nitude of the field and its nearness to the sea. 
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Balloon Headquarters 


Worcester has been chosen as the central head- 
quarters of the Hastern department of balloon 
aviation at a meeting held last week. 

Among those present were J. Walter Flagg, 


balloon pilot, and vice president of the New Eng- 


land Aero Club; N. H. Arnold, balloon pilot and 
instructor for an Army balloon school, who made 
several long distance flights years ago; Lieut. 
Joseph L. Batt, instructor at the Fort Omaha Bal- 
loon School during the war, and in charge of the 
balloon house; Theodore E. Hedlund, aviator and 
president of the Massachusetts Aero Club of 
Service Aviators, and Ensign Lester P. Dodge. 

The airmen voted to procure several balloons and 
it is hoped to begin flights Sept. 1. 


America’s Opportunity 


Trans-Atlantic air commerce, as a success eco- 
nomically, was predicted by Leon Cammen, engi- 
neer, in an address before the Aeronautical Society 
of America last week. 

“The commercial possibilities of aviation are be- 
coming clearer every day and the only question is, 
who is going to do the work?” Mr. Cammen said: 
“They are keeping their eyes wide open in Eng- 
land, and they remember that her speed in develop- 
ing the large steamship restored British suprem- 
acy on the high seas when it was tottering. The 
United States has everything necessary to take the 
leadership.” 


X-Raying Airplane Wood 

Airplane manufacturers in Great Britain are 
said to be submitting wood used in construction to 
X-ray tests. In one instance the radiograph of a 
fine silver spruce plank showed certain light and 
dark spots. When the plank was split it was 
found to be honeycombed by beetle borings. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


THE: 


ef 2B 


Cc. M. SWIFT 
Gen. Mer. 


N. W. DALTON 
Chief Engr. 


HORACE KBHANE 
Sales Mgr. 
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New illustrated folder, giving specifications and many 
photographs, will be mailed on request. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


The ACE Flying Field, Central Park, .L. I. 
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British Parachute Trials 


Major T. Ord Lees, A. F. C., who during the 
war was in charge of the development of para- 
chutes for the British Air Force, has arrived in 
Washington with several assistants for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating the latest British parachutes. 
to the American Government. 


With Major Lees is Lieut. R. A. Caldwell, 
D. F. C., who jumps from airplanes to demon- 
strate the adaptability of the parachute. The in- 
teresting feature of the party is the presence of 
Miss Sylvia Boyden, a young lady of twenty, who 
also jumps from an airplane. According to Major 
Lees, the jumping of this young lady has a won- 
derful. effect on the public in that when they see 
a lady land safely they have more confidence in 
parachutes than when a man descends. Miss Boy- 
den is accompanied by Mrs. A. M. Thomas as 
chaperone. 


It was decided that for the purpose of carrying 
on these demonstrations best, the detachment will 
be sent to McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio, in order 
that the Engineering Section will be able to take 
advantage of the work. It may be that after the 
tests are finished at Dayton, the detachment will 
return to Washington to give demonstrations at 
Bolling Field. : 

Gen. L. HE. O. Charlton, the British Air Attache 
in the United States, is particularly interested in 
parachute development and is introducing Major 
Lees to the authorities in this country. 


Take Over Airport. 


The Atlantic City airport, the first city flying 
field in the United States, has been taken over by 
the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. The field 
covers the entire section of Atlantic City known as 
Chelsea Heights, and is 3,400 feet square. The 
value of the land is estimated at over half a mil- 
lion dollars. 


THE ACE 


Always ready to “ Carry On” in daily flight 


IACE Like the R-34_ 


was the First Aircraft to Come | 
Across in the Advance of the 
World War of 


Commerce | 
Price $2500 


GENERAL OFFICES 


Sales Offices: 2 East End Ave. 


220 West 42d St., New York FACTORY A 


CTO 
535-37 E. 79th St. 


Y M 


Telephone, 7067 Bryant FACTOR 
417-19 E. 93d St. 
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if ‘-LW-F'- ENGINEERING -COMPANY inc. 
“COLLEGE-POINT: - ++ -NEW YORK: 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


—and—— 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
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Transcontinental F light 


In the interest of recruiting and for the purpose 
of charting, laying out an aerial mail route and 
collecting data as to municipal and emergency 
landing fields, a special transcontinental flight will 
leave Hazelhurst Field as soon as possible, having 
as its destination Seattle, Washington. 

The tentative route will be across the states of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana and 
Idaho. Stops will be made at Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Columbus, Indianapolis, Chicago, Milwau- 
_kee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Fargo, Bismarck, and 
other points en route. A’ distance of some 3200 
miles will be covered. 

The aircraft used will consist of four Curtiss 
JN-4H planes, and Type R observation balloon. 

The feature of the trip will be the observation 
balloon demonstration. ‘This will be transported 
on trucks and inflated at several of the places 
where stops are made. The observation balloon 
will be the type R used on the front. 

The motor transport equipment will consist of 
complete machine shop, with all the repairing ma- 
chinery necessary carried on trucks and lorries. 

Special attention will be given to photography 
that when the trip is finished no data will be lack- 
ing for the laying out of a perfect aerial lane from 
New York to Seattle. 

The personnel of the party has not yet been de- 
cided, but it will consist of sixteen officers and 
thirty-six enlisted men. 

Highteen to twenty weeks’ time will be devoted 
-to the work, and the results determine the route of 
the return trip. 


Iceland Air Service 


A company has been formed in Iceland to estab- 
lish regular airplane service between different Ice- 
landie towns and the outer world, according to 
reports. The main base for air traffic will be 
Reygjavik. 
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White Monoplane Flight 


(Continued from page 6) 


ber, are spaced 15 ft. apart, and extend more than 
half the entire length of the machine, making cap- 
sizing impossible. 

The pontoons are constructed of mahogany and 
cedar veneer and are divided into many compart- 
ments, sectioned with bulkheads. Each pontoon is 
capable of supporting the entire machine alone. 
They will render sinking the monoplane impos- 
sible, as it will float for weeks if necessary, and 
in ease the entire pontoons and chassis should be 
torn away, the fuselage, being constructed in the 
same manner, will float as well as any boat. Thus, 
as the flight is over the steamship lanes, there is 
practically no chance of the crew perishing, even 
allowing for the most unforeseen developments. 

The efforts of the George D. White Co. to be 
the first across the Pacific Ocean will not be so 
much an attempt to win the $50,000 prize offered 
by Thomas H. Ince as it will be to prove the 
reliability of the White monoplane. It goes with- 
out saying that a monoplane that will make a 
7000 mile journey over strange waters with safety 
and success will be capable of all ordinary flying 
and be an excellent vehicle of air transportation. 

It is uncommon to find a monoplane proposing 
to make the flight, as for the past some time bi- 
planes have held the attention of the country. In 
explaining this Mr. White stated: ‘“ Why have we 
selected the monoplane? Because we know and all 
aeronautical engineers admit that the monoplane 
is far more efficient than the biplane. It is the 
parasitic resistance that is the bugaboo of aero- 
nauties. It has been stated by Grover C. Loening, 
one of America’s foremost aeronautical engineers, 
that for every pound of parasitic resistance elim- 
inated ten pounds of useful load can be added. 
The average biplane uses up fully 60 per cent of 
its power to overcome this resistance, which is 
caused by struts, hundreds of feet of vibrating 
cable, ete. In brief, since this is not intended as 


HARTZELL 
Walnut Propellers | 


are made from the best selected walnut obtain- 
able. Accurate, up-to-date machinery 

‘enables us to turn out the 
very best in finished 
propellers. ; 
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a technical discussion, although I am willing to 
go into detail further should anyone desire, we 
have but 33 per cent of the resistance of the aver- 
age biplane. Look at a view of the NC-4 or other 
large biplane, and then at the White monoplane, 
with its absence of struts and wires, and this will 
be clear. ; 4 

“ With 1500 Ib. thrust and 60 per cent used up. 
by parasitic resistance, only 600 lbs. thrust is actu- 
ally being used for flying. Our resistance of 33 
per cent is only 300 lbs. resistance out of 1500 Ib. 
thrust, thus giving us either double the perform- 
ance with the same power or allowing us to have 
the same performance with half the power used 
by a biplane.” ; 

It will be remembered that the first airplane 
across the English Channel was a monoplane, the 
first over the Alps was a monoplane, and the first 
plane to attain a speed of over 100 miles an hour 
was a monoplane. The only difficulty was the 
rather dangerous method of bracing monoplane 
wings with cables. The White truss system avoids 
this. 

To sum up, the White Company hopes by its 
entry to cross the Pacific Ocean and develop a 
practical route that can be followed later in regular 
service. In view of the fact that great import 
trade is springing up with the Far Hast, a quick 
passage for mail and light express is a necessity. 
The route planned by George D. White is esti- 
mated to take three days, compared with three 
weeks by the fastest boat. 

It is pointed out that should the rules of the 
Thomas H. Ince prize bar the. White monoplane 
from participation due to the northern route 
chosen the flight will be made in any event. “ The 
first plane will cost us nearly $50,000,” said Mr. 
White, “and we do not intend to jeopardize our 
chanees for the sole purpose of making a spectac- 
ular flight which will have no ultimate value.” 

Later it is planned to remodel the monoplane, 
substituting a landing gear for the floats, and 
attempt to make a non-stop flight from Los 
Angeles to Chicago. 


Our 

Engineer- 

ing Department 

will co-operate with manu- 


facturers in solving their problems. 


We design as well as build propellers. 
HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO. 


PIQUA, OHIO 


‘‘Builders of propellers of proven performance” 
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the aeronautical news of the world 
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Two Dollars 
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Six Months a Dollar. 
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Bailey, Banks & Biddle Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Have Been Appointed Official Jewelers for the Following: 


Society of Cincinnati 

Society of Sons of the Revolution 

General Society of War of 1812 

Aztec Club of 1847 

Military Order of the Loyal Le- 
gion of the United States 

Military Order of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 

Naval Order of the United States 

Society Army of the Potomac 

National Society of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. 
Charter members’ and officers’ 
insignia 

Society Army of the Cumberland 

Order of Indian Wars of the 
United States 

Society Veterans of the Indian 
Wars 

Naval and Military Order of the 
Spanish-American War 

Society Army of Santiago de 
Cuba 

Army of Philippines 


Society of the Porto Rican Expe- 


dition 
Military Order of the Dragon 
Military Order of the Carabao 
The Society of Manila Bay 
Military Order of Moro Cam- 
paigns 
Order of the White Crane 
Order of the Founders and Pa- 
triots of America 
Order of the Descendants of 
Colonial Governors 
Society of Colonial Wars 
Order of Runnemede 
Charta) 
Medal of Honor 


(Magna 


The Veteran Corps of Artillery of 
New York (The Military So- 
ciety of the War of 1812) 

National Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America : 

Society of Daughters of the Cin- 

- cinnati 

Order of the Crown 

Colonial Society of Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania German Society 

Medal Commemorative of the 
Centennial Anniversary, 7th 
Regiment, National Guard, 
State of New York 

Centennial and Memorial Asso- 
ciation of Valley Forge 

Jefferson Davis Monument Asso- 
ciation . 

Military Order of the Midnight 
Sun 


Order of Washington 
Order of St. George of the Holy 
Roman Empire 
United States Military Academy 
United States Naval Academy 
Union Society of the Civil War 
Descendants of Signers 
National Society of 
Women of America 
Navy League of the United States 
Military Order of the Serpent 
Society of the Ark and the Dove 
Society of Americans of Royal 
Descent 
_The Huguenot Society of America 
The Daughters of Holland Dames 
Military Order of the Orient 
Order of Colonial Lords of 
Manors in America 
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Sunbeam Motors 


and 


Vickers- Vimy 


Rolls-Royce Motors 


Both] specially selected and 
obtained perfect lubrication on 
their historic Trans-Atlantic 


/ 


flights with 


WAKEFIELD 


‘CASTROL::R” 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., Ltd. 
Wakefield House, Cheapside, London, E. C. 2 


74 Cortland St. 
New York 
U.S. A. 
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TURN INDICATORS Half of the 


American airmen 


Write for information have proved the 


Berling’s worth. 


PIONEER INSTRUMENT CO. 


380 CANAL STREET NEW YORK CITY | | = ack Z . 
Raia) Berling Magneto 


WORTH MORE DOES 
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For Your FLIGHTS AND FLYING 


“| <——Seaplanes Use 
= 89 eo ees PHILADELPHIA AERO-SER VICE 
Upward of 5,000 gallons of CORPORATION 
' Jeffery’s Patent Waterproof 1209 Arch Street Philadelphia 
Liquid Glue has been used by 
the U. S. Navy and War Depart- _ . x 
ments during the past year, and Instructions in Flying by 
ya: agen uch amore byes beyvarice® LIEUTENANT PAUL F. HOUSER, R. M. A. 
; manufacturers of seaplanes 
Se ae Gaetan a Special Rates for Summer Classes 
| i: Ferpmanp & ©) L. w. FERDINAND & CO. Finest Equipment 
: 152 Kneeland Street Largest and safest aviation grounds 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


ATLAS WHEELS 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 
They Absorb Shocks They Are Stronger They Are More Reliable 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE ATLAS WHEEL COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING a CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE FUTURE OF FLYING 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


A telegram from Captain Alcock 


and Lieutenant Brown reads: 


“Congratulations on performance of the 


two Eagle Rolls-Royce engines which 
propelled the Vickers-Vimy safely across 
the Atlantic” 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
TE Eee Sai NW EW OLR) LoD 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK f 
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Columbia Yacht Club 
New York City, N. Y.! 


ICATIMENANENMIVE EST 


‘Ghe Seagull” 


fr PLEASURE or BUSINESS 


Swift as a seabird, powered with the 
strength of a hundred and fifty horses, 
the Curtiss Seagull lifts you off and up: 
Beneath you is a trail of rainbow bub- 
bles; the water breaks into great triangles 
of bronze and emerald. Above, there 
arches the raw blue of the sky, sharply 
cut by great globes of cloud. The air 
comes sharp and tangy. 
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Sport! The greatest, by your leave! 
But it is more than sport. 


For business— 


e Many have bought Curtiss Seagulls expressly 

2 to carry passengers for pay and for exhibition Meniber /Manupanoos 

oO flights, and these forward—and upward—looking Aircraft Association 

owners take in from $600 to $1,000 daily. 

os Perhaps you, too, would like to own a Curtiss 

NS Seagull for pleasure or for business. 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION; Sales Offices: 52 VanpERBILT AvE., New Yorx 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 
Gentlemen: oat IN alae stig - GL NNO Von ale Mr Lin shed See an ae ae 
Kindly mail me your catalogue and complete © ENAGETESS si. Wri atthe mene fore Mba We nko aie aie vanes 0 vf 
information about Flying Boats, Hydroaeroplanes " 
and Aeroplanes. , CHP RIS 38 NE eam ee oe ee 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR 


Officially, it has surpassed the performance of every 
competitor. 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 


tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


oe ° Sng 
Member Manufacturers’ (x Aircraft Association 
Ss 


An Independent Air Force’. 


Senator New’s Bill Introduced in Senate; 


i 


— es 


Referred to Committee on Military Affairs 


The most important legislation that has been presented to Con- 
gress regarding the Air Service is the bill of Senator Harry S. New 
which was introduced in the Senate on July 31. 

Other bills relating to the future of the Air Service have been 
introduced but none is as important as that of Senator New. 


consideration. 


It is 


the product of all the mature thought that many of the best informed 
persons on aeronautics could give and it deserves the most serious 


The bill, which is reprinted in full in this issue of ArRcRAPT 
JOURNAL, was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


A BILL 


To create a Department of Aero- 
nautics, defining the powers and 
duties of the director thereof, pro- 
viding for the organization, dis- 
position, and administration of a 
United States Air Force, creating 
the United States Air Reserve 
Force, and providing for the de- 
velopment of civil and commercial 
aviation. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Um- 
ted States of America in Congress 
assembled, That there is hereby cre- 
ated un executive department in the 
Government to be called the Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, and a Director 
of Aeronautics, who shall be the head 
thereof, and who shall be appointed 
by the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate; he 
shall hold his office for four years, un- 
less sooner removed, and shall receive 
a salary of $10,000 per annum. ‘The 
said director shall cause a seal to be 
made for the said department of such 
device as the President shall approve, 
and judicial notice shall be taken of 
said seal. The said Director of Aero- 
nautics shall be responsible for the 
proper organization of the Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, and it shall be 
within the jurisdiction of the Director 
to establish, from time to time, such 
corps, staffs, bureaus, divisions, sec- 
tions, offices, or other departmental 
sub-units as are deemed by the said 
director to be necessary in the public 
interest for the proper maintenance, 
operation, and expansion of the De- 
partment of Aeronautics. z f 

Src. 2. That there shall be in said 
department an Assistant Director of 
Aeronautics, to be appointed by the 
President, who shall receive a salary 
of $6,000 a year. He shall perform 
such duties as shall be prescribed by 
the Director of Aeronautics or re- 
quired by law. ‘There shall also be 
one chief clerk, whose salary shall be 
$3,500 per annum, and a disbursing 
slerk, and such other clerical assistants, 
and inventors, inspectors, experts, sci- 
entists, and special agents as may, from 
time to time, be deemed necessary by 


International Film Service. 


Senator Harry S. New 


66é OW far behind the other nations will the United States start? 

created both the airship and the airplane, shall she permit herself to be 
completely outclassed in their development and utilization? ” Senator New asks 
the questions and he adds “TI believe that the problem is one of very great 
importance to this country, sufficient to call for the creation of a single depart- 
ment of the Government to look after it to the exclusion of everything else. Great 
Britain was forced to this and so was France. 
wise and sooner or later she must do it.” 


The United States should do like- 


of the Government is transferred, shall 
to the extent which said function, au- 
thority, power, duty, or jurisdiction 
pertains to said corps, office, bureau, 
division, section, or other branch of 
the Government, immediately upon 
said transfer become vested, and 
hereafter remain vested, in the 
Director of Aeronautics. And all 
unexpended balances of appropria- 
tions available at the time of the 
above-mentioned transfers of corps, of- 
fices, bureaus, divisions, sections, and 
branches of the Government and the 
military and naval air stations for 
the use of any such transferred corps, 
office, bureau, divisions, section, or 
branch of the Government or military 
or naval air station, or other branch 
of the Government, or which may be- 
come available thereafter, or for the 
purpose of pay, additional pay, or al- 
lowances of officers, flying officers, en- 
listed men, or civilian employees there- 
of, or for any other purpose whatever 
relating to aeronautics, shall be and 
remain available in similar manner 
and to the same extent as if no trans- 
fer had been made. 

That the Director of Aeronautics 
shall have charge in the buildings or 
premises occupied by or appropriated 
to the Department of Aeronautics of 
the library, furniture, fixtures, rec- 
ords, and other property pertaining to 
it, or thereafter required for use in 
its business. He shall be allowed t- 
expend for the purchase of land, build 
ings, materials, machinery, vehicles, 
vessels, and apparatus required for the 
operations of the Department of Aero- 
nautics in promoting, developing, and 
regulating navigation of the air, and 
for periodicals, and for the purpose of 
the library, and for rental of proper 
quarters for the accommodation of the 
Department of Aeronautics within the 
District of Columbia, and for all other 
incidental expenses, such sums as Con- 
gress may provide from time to time: 
Provided, however, That where any 
corps, office, bureau, division, or 
branch of the Government transferred 
by this Act to the Department of 
Aeronautics is occupying rented build- 
ings ot premises it may still continue 
to do so until other suitable quarters 
are provided for its use: And provided 


Having 


the Director of Aeronautics. Until 
such time as Congress may enact laws 
creating an Auditor for the Department of Aero- 
nauties, the Auditor for the State and Other De- 
partments shall receive and examine all accounts 
of salaries and incidental expenses of the office of 
the Director of Aeronautics, and of all bureaus and 
offices under his direction and all accounts 
relating to all other business within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Aeronautics, and shall cer- 
tify the balances arising thereon to the Division of 
Bookkeeping and Warrants of the Treasury De- 
partment, and forthwith send a copy of each such 
certificate to the Director of Aeronautics. 

Sec. 3. That the Department of Aeronautics shall, 
except as hereinafter provided, be charged with all 
matters pertaining to aeronautics for the Army and 
Navy, Post Office Department, Coast Guard, or any 
other department of Government in times of peace 
and war, for the improvement and development of 
science of aeronautics as may be deemed desirable in 
the public interests, for the purpose of extending com- 
merce, and for such other utilization as may work to 
the betterment of the country; and said department 
shall be charged with the collection and dissemination 
of-information relating thereto. That, at the direc- 
tion of the President, the Director of Aeronautics 
shall, in time of peace and war, assign to the War 
and Navy Departments for duty with the Army and 
Navy such aeronautical units as, computed upon the 
basis of the prevailing size and disposition -of the 
Military and. Naval Wstablishments,. the President 


shall deem necessary. The tactical employment of all 
such units while so assigned shall be under the exclu- 
sive control of appropriate military or naval com- 
manders, and the personnel of all such units while 
so assigned shall be subject to the disciplinary laws 
and regulations governing the branch of the service 
to which said units shall have been assigned. 

Sec. 4. That to the Department of Aeronautics are 
hereby transferred such part or parts of all corps, 
offices, bureaus, divisions, sections and branches of the 
Government as pertain to aeronautics now and here- 
tofore under the War Department and the Navy De- 
partment, together with all official records and papers 
in their custody, and all military and naval air sta- 
tions together with all land, buildings, furniture, appa- 
ratus, equipment, machinery, vehicles, vessels, and all 
other property of whatsoever description in the cus- 
tody of the said air stations or corps, offices, bureaus, 
divisions, sections, and branches of the Government. 
.And the President is hereby authorized to trans- 
fer to the Department of Aeronautics at any time, 
such part, as.to him may seem best, of any corps, 
offices, bureaus, divisions, or other branches of the 
Government as may be engaged in work pertaining. 
to aeronautics. : ; 

And each and every function, authority, power, 
duty, and jurisdiction of whatsoever character it may 
be, vested at the time of any transfer aforesaid in the: 
head of the executive department from which said 
corps, office, bureau, division, section, or other branch 


further, That subject to the approval 


tes of the Director of Aeronautics all 
civilian employees now employed in any of the 
corps, offices, bureaus, divisions, and branches in 


this Act transferred to the Department of Aeronau- 
tics are each and all hereby transferred to said 
department at their present grades and_ salaries, 
excepting where otherwise provided in this Act: 
And provided further, That all laws prescribing 
work and defining duties of the several corps, offices, 
bureaus, divisions, and branches by this Act trans- 
ferred to and made a part of the Department of 
Aeronautics, shall so far as the same are not in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act, remain in 
full force and effect, to be executed under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Aeronautics. 

Sec. 5. That the United States Air Force shall 
consist of all commissioned officers and enlisted men 
serving in or assigned to the Department of Aero- 
nautics, all reserves of said force, volunteers, or any 
other air forces acting as a part of or attached to 
the Department of Aeronautics. The personnel of the 
Department of Aeronautics, including the personnel 
above transferred or authorized or hereafter trans- 
ferred thereto from the Department of War and Navy, 
shall-consist of the commissioned officers .«and-enlisted 
men comprising the Air Force and civilian employees. 
Commissioned officers of the Air Force shall be ap- 
pointed as follows: 

(a) From graduates of aeronautical schools 

(b) By transfer from the Army or Navy. 


(Continued on page 10) antl 
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John D. Ryan’s Acts Under Investigation 


Charges Brought Against Former Head of Aircraft 
Production Board at Sub-Committee Hearing 


Charges involving the official conduct of John 
D. Ryan, financier and formerly head of the Army 
Aireraft. Production Board, were developed last 
week before the sub-committee on aviation of the 
special House Committee on War Expenditures. 
An additional inquiry to substantiate, if possible, 
the showing made will be conducted by the sub- 
committee, consisting of Representative Frear, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, chairman; Magee, 
Republican, of New York, and Lea, Democrat, of 
California. Cooperation in the investigation was 
promised by Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, 
who was present at the hearing. 

Secretary Baker at the hearig insisted that a 
full understanding of all the circumstances would 
show nothing reflecting upon Mr. Ryan, whom he 
regards as a high-minded, patriotic, devoted pub- 
lie servant and scrupulous in his business affairs. 

In substance the charges are: First, that 
approximately $12,000,000 of Government funds 
were used by the spruce production division of the 
Aircraft Board to build thirty-eight miles of rail- 
road ostensibly for logging purposes in obtaining 
spruce for airplanes, but really to complete an 
important missing railroad connection in the 
Pacific Northwest desired by the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railroad, Mr. Ryan being a 
member of the executive committee and a direc- 
tor of the road. 

Second, that while Mr. Ryan refused when 
director of the Aireraft Production Board to com- 
plete the contract for the building of the road, it 
was approved by Edward R. Stettinius, as assist- 
ant to the Secretary of War, that the president of 
the Milwaukee road was the chief adviser that 
the road be built, and that Mr. Sawyer, superin- 
tendent. and engineer of the Milwaukee road, had 
charge of its construction, althoush the contract 
was awarded to the Siems, Cary & Kerbaugh 
Company. 

Third, that while a logging road could be built 

for about $10,000 a mile, this road cost $100,000 
a mile, exclusive of right of way, terminals and 
equipment; that it was of permanent construec- 
tion, including tunnels, bridges, ete., and. ran 
through country having no spruce except at one 
ferminal, and that for the production of spruce 
needed by the War Department it was unneces- 
sary. 
Regarding the charges as to the building of the 
logging road, Mr. Baker said the War Department 
had made an investigation at the direction of the 
Chief of Staff and with the Secretary’s approval. 
This investigation, he said, was made by Major 
M. H. Ray, under the personal supervision of the 
Inspector General of the Army, and the report 
was a complete exoneration of all connected with 
the operations complained of. 

Mr. Frear asked the Secretary about an earlier 
investigation made by Major Howes, in which a 
sensational report was sent to the Chief of Staff 
reflecting upon the official conduct of affairs in 
connection with the spruce production division. 
The text of a telegram sent to the Chief of Staff 
by Major Howes was read into the record. It 
closed by saying’: 

“Preliminary investigation indicates that rail- 
roads are attempting to dominate the lumber 
industry of the Northwest at Government expense 
and in collusion with Government. officials and 
Army officers. Indications of huge graft in large 
transactions, the complete investigation of which 
will, involve large people and will call for a com- 
mittee of great force. Anv further work we might 
do at present might jeopardize a larger investiga- 


tion, which will be necessary to prove contentions. - 


The situation is very serious and calls for careful 
counsel. Wire instructions at once. ‘Time impor- 
tant factor’ now.” 

Mr. Baker said he was aware of this report. 
and that it was because of it that he and:the Chief 


of Staff ordered the investigation, which resulted 
in. the favorable report made by Major Ray. 

Mr. Baker read the conclusions of Major Ray’s 
report, which were to the effect that the early 
report made by Major Howes had not been sub- 
stantiated, that the evidence of graft and dis- 
honesty had been disproven, that there had been 
no malfeasance in office, and that in general the 
work of the spruce production division had been 
commendable. 

“In view of the publicity that has been given 
to this, I quite agree with you, Mr. Frear, that a 
final clearing up of the whole matter is, desirable,” 
said Mr. Baker, “and assure you that I will co- 
operate with you in every possible way. It is 
unfortunate, in my opinion, that aspersions have 


* been cast upon men whose character I at least 


regard with the highest approval, and I am sure 
if a thorough investigation is made by your com- 
mittee you will agree with me.” 


Curry Introduces Bill 


A bill introduced in the House by Representa- 
tive Curry, of California, proposes to combine in 
a new Department of Aeronautics all Government 
aviation activities, under the direction of a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet. 

The Army, Navy, Marine and Postoffice avia- 
tion organizations would. be combined in the new 
department, which would assume control of the 
commercial development of aircraft. Under the 
terms of the measure commercial development 
would be fostered and licensed by the department 
with certain limitations. Civilian aviators and 
aeronauts would be granted licenses by the depart- 
ment. Traffic rules and other regulations designed 
to prevent the recurrence of such disasters as the 
recent dirigiple accident in Chicago would be made. 


King Heads Air Force. 


King George has assumed the title of Chief of 
the Royal Air Force, and new titles for the com- 
missioned ranks in the Air Force have been given 
by King George as follows: Marshal of the Air, 
corresponding with Field Marshal; Air Chief 
Marshal, corresponding with General; Air Mar- 
shal, corresponding with Major General, and Air 
Colonel Commander, corresponding with Brigadier 
General. 

The idea in giving the ranks is to preserve the 
independence and integrity of the Air Force as a 
separate service. The titles will come into opera- 
tion immediately. 
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Wright Congratulated 


_The tenth anniversary of the delivery of the first 
airplane to the United States Government by 
Orville and Wilbur Wright, July 30, was made the 


. occasion of a telegram of congratulation to Orville 


Wright from the Air Service. The message was 
signed by Major-Gen. C. S. Menoher and read: 


“The congratulations of the Air 
Service are extended to you on the tenth 
anniversary of the delivery of the first 
airplane to the Government of the 
United States, the first in the world to 
acquire a dynamic aircraft. The Air 
Service appreciates to the full the ever 
increasing debt owed by mankind to the 
Wright brothers, whose foresight, inde- 
fatigable research and practicable ap- 
plication have aided world progress 
through the invention of a new means 
of communication. 

MENOHER.” 


Ten years ago, on July 30, the United States 
acquired the first airplane and then this Govern- 
ment was the first im the world to be the possessor 
of an airplane. There were, however, no pilots 
until later in the season Wilbur Wright taught 
First Lieut. Frank P. Lahm, since Colonel, and 
First Lieut. B. D. Foulois, since Brigadier General, 
American Army officers, how to fly. 

On July 30, 1909, Orville Wright and B. D. 
Foulois together made the second and final trial 
flight with the Wright machine contracted for by 
the Government the year before. This was a cross 
country trip of five miles in each direction, with 
and against the wind. The speed made was 42 
miles an hour. On July 27 the endurance test of 
one hour was made in a flight which totaled 72 
minutes, with Lieutenant Lahm. Lieutenant Lahm 
has the distinction of being the first American 


‘Army officer to fly. 


While the Wright Brothers were negotiating in 
foreign countries for the sale of patent rights, they 
were communicated with by the United States 
Government, and in the winter of 1907 the Chief 
Signal Officer, General James Allen, advertised for 
bids for an airplane. Of 22 bids three were ac- 
cepted. The Wright Brothers were the only ones 
to deliver a machine. In September, 1908, official 
demonstrating flights were begun at Fort Myer, 
near Washington, in the fulfilment of the contract, 
but the death of First Lieut. Thos. EH. Selfridge, 
passenger, and the accident to Orville Wright, the 


‘pilot of the machine, postponed flights until 1909. 


The contract price of the machine was $25,000. 
The maximum speed demanded was 40 miles an 
hour, with a bonus of 10 per cent for each mile 
per hour in addition. The Wrights received $30,- 
000 for a speed of 42 miles per hour. This was 
paid out of the funds of the Board of Ordnance 
and Fortification. 


R-34 Surprises Rondon 


The R-34 paid London a surprise visit on the 
evening of July 30. Ever since her arrival from 
New York she had been at the Pulham aerodrome 
in Norfolk. She set out at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon to return to her own quarters at Hast 
Fortune. 

It was decided to let Londoners have a chance 
to see her before she went north so at 7 o'clock 
she appeared over the city, having taken two 
hours to cover ninety miles. She was flying a 
white ensign from her stern. At a height of a 
thousand feet she cruised around for a consider- 
able time, following the course of the river, turn- 
ing at‘St. Paul’s, and then pursuing a:meandering 
line west and northwest until she disappeared 
in the mist. rane 
per a a 
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Rohlfs Sets New Official Altitude Record 


Curtiss Test Pilot -Ascends to Height of 30,700 Feet 
at Roosevelt Field in Wasp Triplane with 400 Hp. Engine 


Roland Rohlfs set a new official world’s altitude 
record at Mineola July 30, when he ascended to a 
height of 30,700 feet in a Curtiss Wasp triplane, 
equipped with a 400-hp. K-12 engine. ‘The 
previous record was for 28,900 feet, set by 
Major, then Captain, R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A., 
in a Bristol, at McCook Field, Sept. 18, 1918. 

The best unofficial altitude flight 
on record was made June 14 last 
at Villa Coublay, near Paris, by 
Adjutant Casales of the French 
Army, when he reached a height 
of 33,136 feet. 


Rohlfs’ flight was made under 
official auspices at Roosevelt Field. 
He left the ground at 2:33 o’clock 
and landed at 5:28. 


Rohlfs found himself in a tem- 
perature of 25 degrees below zero, 
with a wind blowing 100 miles an 
hour, when he reached the top of 
his climb of nearly six miles, the 
intense cold causing trouble with 
his engine. He cut up the pillow 
of his seat and tried to use the 
stuffing to protect parts of the 
engine from the cold, but this was 
blown away as fast as he put it in 
place. Rohlfs then climbed out 
on his machine to cut a water pipe 
when he thought that cold water 
from the pipe was helping to 
chill the engine, but he found 
it difficult to leave the controls 
unguarded and finally had to start 
downward without achieving the 
record credited to Casale. He said 
afterward that he believed he could have beaten 
Casale’s record if the engine had been a little better 
protected against cold, 

Rohlfs landed with a dead engine, having used 
the 57 gallons he carried practically in its entirety. 

The oxygen which the pilot breathed when so 
high that,the air was too thin to sustain life of 
itself, and the supply he had taken with him, was 
almost exhausted when he had finished with his 
desperate attempts to keep frost from invading the 
engine, and he had no assurance of keeping life in 
his body if he continued his efforts to buck a few 
thousand feet higher through the arctic blizzards he 
found at that height. During part of the flight 
he was forced to work his gasoline pump by hand. 
Rohlits was protected by a heavy fur-lined suit, 
with his face completely covered by a hood with 
inset goggles. 

A petter day for the attempt could not have been 
desired, and the take-off when at length the engine 
began to function was perfect. The machine taxied 
not more than a dozen feet before lifting, and 
Rohlfs began to climb. For the few minutes the 
plane remained in sight the vision of the gallery 
was focussed on it. The Wasp swept over the field 
in wide circles, gaining altitude rapidly. 

Up to about 15,000 feet it remained in view to 
the sharp-sighted, although at that height only a 
spot in the sky. Almost three hours later Rohlfs 
brought his machine to a perfect landing on the 
edge of the field, some distance from the hangars. 

The official reading taken from the two sealed 
recording barographs carried in the triplane gave 
an altitude of 30,700 feet. Both readings wefe 
identical. Little doubt is felt that the instruments 
will be found accurate, inasmuch as they had been 
subjected to careful tests before the flight was 
undertaken. 

An official board appointed by Col. Archie Mil- 
ler in command of the flying fields on Long Island, 
and consisting of Lieut.-Col. W. L. Moose, Major 
J. EH. Rossell, Major Harry F. Miller and Capt. 
A. E. Samoni witnessed the test. Many cfficials ot 
the Curtiss plant were present, and a number of 
women were the guests of the official party: Among 


them were Mrs. Rohlfs wife of the Curtiss Aviator. 

Rohlfs’ machine weighed 1,900 pounds. It had a 
wing span of thirty-two feet and half an inch and 
was twenty-three feet over all in length. It was 
intended for use in the war as a two-place machine- 
gun fighting plane, but it was not ready before 
the armistice was signed. The plane is noted for 
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its excellent streamline, which is not only pleasing 
to the eye, but as well mechanically and aerody- 
namically correct. 

Rohlfs will make another flight soon, when, with 
additional protection for the engine, he hopes to 
ascend 35,000 feet. 

The new holder of the record has been flying for 
about three years. Before taking up the flying 
end of aviation he was a mechanic for. the Curtiss 
Company at Buffalo. He learned the knack of fly- 
ing in a remarkably short time and, during the 
war, was chief test pilot, flying all the various 
types of machines manufactured by the company 
during the war. 

When the Curtiss Engineering Corporation was 
formed for the purpose of carrying on all experi- 
mental work, he was transferred to Garden City. 
His knowledge of motors and aeronautical design 
especially qualified him for the work a test pilot 
has to do in the way of testing actual perform- 
ances of airplanes. 

He has flown the Wasp on his three record- 
breaking trips, and recently made a non-stop flight 
from Buffalo to New York in a Curtiss Oriole, 
three-passenger land machine—the first non-stop 
flight made by a small machine over that distance. 
Previous to his two performances with the Wasp, 
his best altitude record was 26,300 feet, made at 
Dayton, Ohio. 

He is 27 years old and was born in Buffalo. His 
mother is Anna Catherine Green, the author. Ho 
now lives at Westbury, L. I. 


Flights on the Coast 


U. O. Riddle, representative for the Washington 
Auto company at Toppenish, Wash., is making 
reservations for flights on a Curtiss airplane which 
will arrive shortly. The plans will be in charge 
of an Army aviator who will remain two days. 

Later, when a suitable landing field has been 
obtained, two Army planes will be sent to Toppen- 
ish to make flights under the direction of the Army 
recruiting officers. 


Coast-to-Coast Mail 


Trans-continental air mail service between New 
York and San Francisco is provided for in a bill 
introduced in the House of Representatives last 
week by Representative Kahn, of California- 
Chairman of the Commmittee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. Kahn will urge passage of the 
bill when the House reconvenes 1n 
September. Under the provisions 
of the bill Mr. Kahn would have 
the Post Office Department desig- 
nate additional points between these 
cities to which air mail service might 
be given. 

“T believe that with an efficient 
air mail service between the two 
chief cities on each coast the time 
required to transport mail across 
can be cut in half,” said Mr. Kahn. 
“T am informed that the flying time 
between the two cities, with a sys- 
tem of relays, can be reduced to’ 
about forty-five hours, which is 
about half the present time of the 
fastest mail service.” 

Edward McGrath, in: charge of 
maintenance and operation of the 
Air Mail Service, has been in Cali- 
fornia conferring with Government 
and State officials in regard to the 
proposed coast-to-coast service. He 
will shortly submit a report to the 
Postmaster-General. McGrath de- 
clined to discuss the project but 
commented that “San Francisco 
has every reason to hope for an 
adequate aerial mail service, The postal authori- 
ties in Washington have had to recognize San 
Francisco’s demands for an aerial mail service 
up and down the Pacific Coast and across the 
continent.” 

According to the San Francisco Bulletin, it is 
planned to carry the mail by plane from New 
“ork to Green River, Wyoming, from which point 
it will be brought to San Francisco by the fast 
overland mail train. i 


New Air Mail Schedule 


A revised air mail schedule between New York 
and Washington, by which the mail from New 


' York and New England will reach Washington 


in time for the early afternoon delivery and the 
mail from Washington and Southern connections 
to New York will reach there about 1 o’clock, has 
been authorized by the Post Office Department. 


The air mail will hereafter leave: New York at 
8:40 a. m., arriving in Washington at 11 a. m. 
Operating on this schedule all New York City 
mail which reaches the postoffice too late for the 
midnight train for Washington and all New Eng- 
land mail reaching New York between midnight 
and 8 a. m., will be carried by airplane to Wash- 
ington. 

On the northbound trip the mail will leave 
Washington at 10 a. m., reaching New York about 
1 o’elock for middle afternoon delivery. 

“Public appreciation of this improvement of 
the service finds expression in many commenda- 
tions from people in Washington which I receive,” 
declared Postmaster Chance of Washington. 


Pasadena Landing Field 


Pasadena, Cal., has established a municipal land- 
ing field near the Altedena Country Club covering 
60 acres with all the equipment of a first class 


‘landing field. 
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New Records Set in Busy Week of Flying 


Excellent Flights Supplement New Marks for Speed 
Gliding and Altitude Set by American Aviators 


Schroeder Sets Record 


Major R. W. Schroeder, U. S. Air Service, set a 
world’s speed record for high altitudes, it is claimed, 
when he flew at a rate of 137 miles an hour at a 
He used a two- 


height of 18,400 feet, Aug. 2. 


148 Miles an Hour 


Flying in a LePere airplane at an altitude of 
6,000 feet Lieut. J. D. Corkville, with Sergt. J. R. 
Cook, made a flight from Arcadia, Fla., to Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., a distance of 186 miles, in 75 
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seated LePere biplane, designed by Captain Le- 
Pere of the French Army. It was equipped with a 
twelve-cylinder Liberty motor and a supercharger, 
Lieut. G. W. Elfey, observer, was a passenger. 

According to Capt. B. G. Patterson, in charge 
of the performance computation at McCook Field, 
this latest development will have a marked effect 
on aerial navigation, because it will enable a pilot 
to fly at full speed and full power above the storm 
zone. It will also be potent in trans-oceanic flights, 
and would make easy non-stop trips between Ne. 
York and Chicago, regardless of weather condi- 
tions, 

The supercharger is an attachment consisting of 
a gas turbine and centrifugal compressor, deriving 
its power from the red-hot exhaust gases of the 
Liberty motor. It feeds the compressed air into 
the carburetor at the same pressure as at sea level, 
so there is no lack of oxygen regardless of altitude. 

It was designed by Dr. Sanford A. Moss, who 
worked on it for eighteen months. 


London to Madrid 


An airplane from the Alliance Motors Corp., ° 


London, made a flight from the British capital to 
Madrid, Spain, nearly 900 miles, in 7 hours and 
45 minutes last week, an average speed of 116 
milés an hour. This is the first non-stop flight 
between these two cities. The machine was 
equipped with two Napier engines. 


Pike’s Peak Circled 


Lieut. Alexander Lendrum, of Colorado Springs, 
accompanied by Ira J. Humphries, of Denver, and 
L. L. Sipple, a photographer, circled the summit 


of Pike’s Peak for the first time Aug. 4, reaching’ 


a height of 14,200 ft. 


minutes, or at a rate of 148.8 miles an hour, Aug. 
1, according to an announcement from the Air 
Service. 

Lieut. R. H. Smith, with Lieut. W. L. Williams 
and Lieut. R. J. Johnson, flew from Arcadia, Fla., 
to Jacksonville, Fla., in a De Haviland at an alti- 
tude of 5,000 feet and covered the distance of 265 
miles in 127 minutes. This is a record flight be- 
tween the two points. The temperature at 4 
o’clock at the altitude of 5,000 feet was 65 degrees, 
while on the surface the thermometer registered 92 
degrees. 

major W, J. Frank of the administrative de- 
partment of the Air Service, Washington, in a De 
Haviland-4, with Lieut. Robert F. Midkiff, made a 
flight from Mineola, N. Y., to Amherst, Mass., 140 
miles, in 60 minutes. The railroad time between 
the points named is five hours. 

An aero photographie expedition, consisting of 
twelve officers and men in six Curtiss planes, left 
Langley Field, Virginia, at 3:55 o’clock Aug. 1, 
for Richmond, Va., for a ninety-day tour of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Stops will be made in 
forty-six cities. Following the expedition are mo- 
tor trucks equipped with all apparatus for aerial 
photography in all its phases, including motion 
pictures. 


Flights in Hawaii 

Flights with mail are now being made to Hilo on 
the Island of Hawaii, an outward distance north of 
Molokai and Maui of 230 miles. The return trip 
is south of Maui over the Alalakeiki Channel, the 
Auau Channel north of Lanai and south of 
Molokai, a distance 215 miles, according to a let- 
ter from the Governor of the islands. The latter 
states that instead of going on a small steamer 
for a journey of two days, letters were carried by 
airplane in two hours. 


New Gliding Record 
What is said to be a world’s record for airplane 
“gliding” was established at Ithaca, Aug. 2, when 
“Tex” Marshall, attained an altitude of 17,000 
feet, shut off the engine of his Thomas Morse plane 
at the northern end of Cayuga Lake and “glided” - 
thirty-five miles to Ithaca, renewing his power at 
an altitude of 6000 ft. Twenty-two miles is said 
to be the former record. 


Plane Crosses Carpathians 


The first airplane to cross the Carpathians from 
Russia to Austria reached Vienna July 30 from 
Ukrainian headquarters at Kamenetz, Podolia. 
The machine carried twelve passengers and made 
the 600-mile non-stop flight in seven hours. 


The airplane was confiscated, with money and 
diplomatic documents it contained, by an English 
officer, who has notified the Ukrainian Government 
that he is acting in the name of all the Allies, since 
the Ukrainian Administration has not been recog- 
nized. The Ukrainians are sending a protest to 
Paris, stating that this was their only means of 
communication, since the Allies helped the Poles to 
occupy Hast. Galicia. 


The large colony of Ukrainian refugee patriots 
here, driven from their homes by the Poles, are 


much disheartened by the incident, claiming that 


they are doing everything possible to win the 
ee of the Alles and also to fight the Bol- 
sheyviki. 


Over the Andes 


Lieutenant Locatelli, a member of the Itanan 
Aviation Mission now in Argentina, completed an 
airplane flight from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso 
July 30, his trip marking the first crossing by air 
of the South American continent from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 


Lieutenant Locatelli several days previously had 
covered the first stage of the flight, from Buenos 
Aires to Mendoza, on the eastern edge of the 
mountains, where he waited for good weather. He 
started early in the morning to complete the flight, 
erossed the Cordillera of the Andes, and after 
circling over Valparaiso landed at Vina del Mar, 
near that city. In the afternoon he flew to Santi- 
ago, landing at the aerodrome of the Chilian 
Military Aviation School. 


The Italian aviator acted as an aerial mail pilot 
on this trip, bringing several sacks of mail matter 
from the Mendoza post office, and a number of 
private letters. He was heartily greeted on land- 
ing in Chili by members of the Italian colony. 

Lieutenant Locatelli saw service during the war 
on the Italian front. He took part in one of the 
raids over ‘Triest by Gabriele d’Annunzio’s 
squadron. 


Lisbon-Rio Flight Prize 


e A prize of $1,500 for the first Brazilian or 
Portuguese military aviator to fly between Lisbon 
and Rio de Janeiro is proposed in a resolution 
that has been introduced in the Brazilian Chamber 
of Deputies, The measure calls for the government 
to finance preparations for the flights up to an 
amount not exceeding $150,000. It is provided that 
the flight shall not require more than 168 hours. 


The Portuguese government on June 6 offered a 
prize of 30 contos (approximately $32,400) for the 
first Portuguese or Brazilian aviator to fly from 
Portugal to Brazil. ; 
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The World’s Airplanes and Seaplanes 


Loening : Monoplane 


In its actual performance, the Loening mono- 
plane has, with the full two-seater load carried 
by the De Haviland, LePere, Bristol, ete., not 
only exceeded all the performances of these ma- 
chines, but has with the same load equalled, if not 
exceeded, all of the performances of the best 
European single seaters with the same engine, 
such as the Spad, Sopwith, Martinsyde, ete. This 
machine, with a load almost equal to its own 
weight, climbed 16,000 ft. in 18 min., and on one 
occasion climbed to 24,000 ft. in 43 min. 

The American aviation world has followed the 


The landing speed of the machine is very low, 
despite the fact that the wing loading has been 
gradually stepped up to almost 12 lb. per sq. ft. 
The wings, body, tail surfaces, landing gear, etc., 
are all built of most approved spruce and metal 
airplane construction. All sorts of maneuvers have 
been frequently undergone and there 1s no evidence 
that the wing structure is weak in any way. Sand 
load tests of the machine show a safety factor of 
14 on drift stresses and a safety factor of 8 on lift 
stresses. 

The gun range is also very good, particularly 


THE LOENING MONOPLANE 


progress of this new design with great interest, 
and there is a somewhat general regret that the 
war should have ended before this machine could 
demonstrate, in actual service, the superiority of 
American high-speed fighter design. 

POWER PLANT 


Hispano-Suiza motor, Model H. 

340 h. p. at 1,800 r. p. m. 

Weight with propeller, 618 Ibs. 

Fuel consumption per h. p. hr., 0.53 Ib. 
MAIN DIMENSIONS 


(SW GYAWaL., Gacy oup len Btoteee tak ne SLO enna boc ocamenoneed Spore Senees 33 ft. 4 in. 
Overall eens tapes 0 Apsase tert 5.. aeOmme Ue? Lee ne ae P335 Tite, G) 3031, 
Oyemell IN@IINE oo oon oo ena cea HBO Deo too; 6 ft. 8 in, 
OCW eRe ra tt Ps c eM gh 2 aaah candy) te. La ite, © ia, 
POLE balla ge cere: cee Oe tp apmar ee es ag 1 deg. 
eNO CE TaCLa MNCL CTs iow wenn. GW Reyne: cr Beare deaeee ith, fy TEM, 
Sam O Le ClOVAGO Er, wert henna ecmarerh rege bara © itt, G io, 
ARG OF Tien HEWN, {OUR AG cece oa pom ecols 6 238.9 sq. ft. 
Area of upper planes with ailerons........ 214.9 sq. ft. 
ANKE, OF URINE JOMEMIES s ooo cdchodooaveadon 24.0 sq. ft. 
ATCO OTM ATI EHON SC LG2s) MictgiyWeey 2s) Come ng ieeene 24.0 sq. ft. 
JSS (ORE IDOL O cep speenciea ik de ermane aerial cles Brit es 8.8 sq. ft. 
Arcam Obestabilizenamnr pile sotaa tegen nes. 14.9 sq. it. 
ANCE Olt SAVIO GIA ota s BG Malco cd Ballo Malone 9.0 sq. ft 
PAC ay ORCL VACOLe. ee Peace: ay oaeo MARES, eee 15.0 sq. ft 
’ MAIN WEIGHTS 
Weilsine Gin@inabinge Wai) sooooobcoobocca000 1,130 lbs 
TNO sr sively KopllAee ase pete Bic ae arekaia Meer Gaia nae iat 290 lbs. 
Useful load (includes pilot and passenger)....1,188 lbs. 
VEL WANE ir mM KCNA, obo dale oo eed 2,608 lbs. 
PERFORMANCES 

Altitude. Speed. Climb 

Ground 146 m. p. h. 0 min 

OOO EIEN ies PE teh es ese watered 20 min 

ZA OO OES Missy ee hero eS aerial I | cresieon ek te 


STRUCTURAL CHARACTERISTICS 

One of the most important contributions to the 
art of aviation that is made by the Loening mono- 
plane is in the novel design of the wing structure, 
which gives great strength against drift stresses 
and makes the whole machine a rigid unit, quite 
1s strong and solid against twisting stresses as 
any biplane. 

An interesting feature of the machine is the 
manner in which the wings fasten to the upper 
body longitudinals, and are braced by two enor- 
mous struts to the bottom of the body. ‘This 
method of bracing is very light and simple to 
construct. 


forward, the only obstruction being the are of the 
propeller. The radiator is placed below the en- 
gine, where it gets a good blast of air, and it can 
also be easily shuttered. The engine is left out 
in the open, and it is found while it vastly im- 
proves the performance of the engine, it does not 
increase the head resistance greatly. 

In exhaustive tests on flight performances the 
machine was found to get off the ground in 4 sec- 
onds, from a dead start, and that in flight the 


“machine is very easy to handle on all its controls 


in spirals, loops, barrel rolls, ete. 


Michigan Airplane Factory 


Incorporation papers of the Texas Aeroplane 
Manufacturing Company will be filed soon. The 
company will have a paid-up capital stock of 
$1,000,000 and its purpose is to construct and 
operate an airplane manufacturing plant at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Lieut. C. G. Taylor, Lexington, 
Ky., is chief promoter of the project. 


May Destroy Zeppelins 


Germans in charge of twenty-four Zeppelins 
near Berlin have threatened to burn them rather 
than deliver them to the Allies, as required by the 
Peace Treaty, according to information obtained 
by the American Army authorities at Coblenz, it 
has been learned. The Zeppelins are of twenty- 
five tons capacity and can fly from Berlin to San 
Francisco, according to German sources. Several 
were built to carry forty persons, 

The Germans are said to be seeking permission 
to fly the Zeppelins to the United States, hoping 
to find buyers for the airships there. If this per- 
mission is not given, according to Army informa- 
tion here, or some other satisfactory solution 
offered, the Germans will destroy the airships 
rather than surrender them. 


Aeromarine Engine Tests 


An Aeromarine L-6 engine—130 hip., rated 125 
to 130 hp. at 1625 r.p.m.—has passed official tests 
at the Washington Navy Yad, running fifty 
hours without grinding a valve. 


Alaska Aeronautics 


The Alaska Aircraft Transportation Company, 
of Seattle, Wash., incorporated under the laws of 
that state for the purpose of building 
and operating airplanes in Alaska for 
carrying freight and passengers, will 
locate its first fight field, hangar and 
shops at Valdez. Ultimate plans call 
for fields and fuel stations at all im- 
portant interior Alaskan points to sup- 
plant the present difficult methods of 
transportation. 

Tod M. Date, president of the com- 
pany, has had twelve years’ experience 
with transportation problems in the 
North. Associated with him are en- 
gineers and designers of ability from 
various aircraft factories. Mr. Date 
was formerly associated with the 
Standard Aireraft Corp., at Elizabeth, 
N. J., and the Naval Aircraft factory 
at the League Island Navy Yord. 

The plane to be used is being de 
signed to carry approximately six tons 
of freight. It will have a total sup- 
porting surface of 3360 ft. and will 
be driven by four engines developing 
1600 hp., or 400 hp. for, each engine. 


“Commercial Aviation” 


An interesting booklet entitled “ Commercial 
Aviation and its Relation to the Community ” has 
just been issued by the United Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corporation, of New York. It is the first of — 
a series which will show in true light the present 
status of commercial aviation and its future possi- 
bilities. 

Considerable space is given to airdrome con- 
struction and the illustrations of various types 
of landing fields are especially clear. Other 
pages are devoted to types of aireraft, speed, 
endurance, landing, load, altitude, safety, cost, 
cost of operation, performance, ete. 

While it was originally intended that the dis- 
tribution of these booklets would be limited, it 
is now possible for all interested in commercial 
aviation to secure a copy until the present supply 
is exhausted. Requests should be made to the 
Engineering Department of the United Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York City. 


American Aids Bolivia 


Capt. Donald Hudson, formerly a member of 
the famous first pursuit group of the American 
Espeditionary Forees in France, has bee 
employed by Bolivia to organize and instruct 
flying corps in its Army. . 

It was said at Washington last week that Bolivia 
had decided to secure instruction for its Army by 
discharged American officers after it had failed to 
secure admission of picked cadets to the West 
Point Military Academy. The American Govern- 
ment explained that at this time it was imprac- 
ticable to accept more foreign students at the 
American school. 
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Senator New’s Bill 


dent Air Force will be welcomed by those who wish to see 

aeronautics in the United States play a proper part in the 
scheme of national defense. The bill gives indications of careful 
preparation and has in it the foundations of an organized Air Force 
on which can be built a structure worthy of this country’s position 
in the air. 

Before it will come before the Senate for discussion, it will have 
to be gone over carefully in committee and for this reason it is 
reported in this issue in full so that those interested may have an 
opportunity of giving it careful study. 


T HE, introduction by Senator New of his bill to create an inde- 


Congressional Investigations 


T would appear that the Air Service is to be the happy hunting- 
[ ground of Congressional committees for years to come. No 
sooner is one investigation ended than another is begun. Mr. 
John D. Ryan and the A. E. F. bonfire of salvaged planes and motors 
are the latest objects of attack. Mr. Ryan, whose directorship of the 
Air Service was of so little moment that he himself is the first to give 
credit to others for the real accomplishments, has been criticised for 
his connection with the railroad building in the Northwest by the 
Spruce Division. The Secretary of War has come strongly to his 
defence and probably little more will be heard of this attack. 

The bonfire story has been in circulation for several months. 
Major General Menoher was questioned about it by the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. Returned officers and enlisted men have 
brought home stories of new planes being burned and new motors 
being delibereately ruined so that they could be salvaged. It is 
probable that the officers in charge of the salvaging will have a 
good answer to the charges. When it is remembered that thousands 
of planes and motors were used continuously on the other side for a 


long period, it becomes apparent that many must have been ready » 


for burning. The safest method of disposing of wrecked planes is 
by the bonfire. Any other plan of salvaging is sure to result in the 
reissue of parts that may be weakened and dangerous. 


Civilian Flying 

[ \ HE great increase of civilian flying in all parts of the country 

due primarily to the availability of training planes used by 

the Government has started a movement which will probably 
result in the development of the yearly models by construction. Al- 
ready there is talk of the ‘‘ 1920 Models ”’ and it is significant that they 
are laying emphasis on comfort and reliability. To have the airplane 
come into its own as a passenger vehicle, many changes which provide 
for the convenience of travelers will have to be made. It is encourag- 
ing to note that this is being done. 

The availability of airplanes for civilian flying will in all 
probability also lead to the resumption of competition of various 
kinds, ‘‘ Aerial Derbys ’’ so-called, that were popular and interest- 
ing here before the war and that are in Great Britain much more 
enthusiastically received now than in the experimental days before 
1914. It is to be hoped that these will be sensibly conducted for 
the advancement of aeronautics and not as wild as circus schemes or 
mere sporting or advertising propositions. 
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Aerial competition can be utilized to excellent purpose. It can 
be used to determine the durability of both engine and plane in long 
non-stop flights. Tests for useful load aside from fuel will be valu- 
able, while the determination of the ratio of ton-miles of fuel con- 
sumed is important economically. 


Recruiting with the NC-4 


ISKING the famous NC-4, the first aircraft to cross the At- 
R lantiec, for a recruiting and exhibition flight around the coun- 
try can hardly be commended as good policy on the part of 
the Navy Department. With the two sister-ships of the NC-4 that 
started the memorable flight with her out of commission, one wrecked 
and the other lost, it would seem to be tempting fate with one of 
America’s greatest relics to fly the NC-4 on rivers and harbors where 
a floating log or some other obstruction might sink her or do damage 
beyond repair. 

If recruiting is so essential for the Navy, some method less dan- 
gerous to what can be regarded as a trophy of the greatest public 
interest, as well international as distinctly American, should be 
devised. 


Secretary Crowell’s Report 


HAT the report of the American Aviation Commission headed 

by Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, which recently re- 

turned from Europe after an extended study of Allied air 

establishments, will give much interesting information is certain. At — 

the present time it is being studied by the War Department, which 
has as yet given no part of it to the press. 

The report of the American Air Commission ought to be open 
to the public as soon as possible. A delay can be of no benefit and 
there are many who will be able to profit from the investigation that 
was made of aviatioh in England, France, Italy and other European 
countries. 


The R-34 from the Airplane Engineer’ s Point of View 


N viewing the R-34 the engineer, who has been mainly concerned 
| with the design and construction of airplanes, is awed by the 
size of the structure, but a number of criticisms arise in his mind. 

The shape of the dirigible itself offends his idea of streamline. 
He has been well drilled in the fact that a fineness ratio of 6 or 5 to 
1 gives the best aerodynamic efficiency. The dirigible has a fineness 
ratio of 11 or 10 to 1, it is merely a cylinder rounded off at the ends. 
The necessities of a simple internal structure do not justify the in- 
crease in resistance this shape entails. 

The streamline of the cabins is ridiculously crude. 

The connection of the cabins to the keel is not refined; struts and 
wires appear in profusion, and their number could be considerably 
reduced. Streamline wire is nowhere employed. 

The tail surfaces are of the flat uneconomical type, which besides 
offering a poor shape in themselves, require an unnecessary amount 
of bracing. 

Connections and fittings are unrefined. 
poor throughout. 

No'doubt when seen in flight and when its achievements are ex- 
amined the R-34 is impressive, but it seems to be in the primitive 
stage which the airplane passed many years back. 


The finish seems very 
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Medical Tests F light 


The longest flight on record for medical officers 
of the American Army has been completed with 
the arrival at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla., of 
Major 8. M. Strong and his associates. The med- 


_ ical flyers made the round trip to New York, 2972 


miles, in 2851 minutes. 

The flight, which was under the command of 
Major Strong, was made in three Curtiss airplanes, 
equipped with Hispano Suiza motors. Stops were 
made at twenty cities. Considerable delay was 
caused by bad weather, but no attempt to make 
fast time was made. 

Participating in the flight were Major Strong, 
Lieut. Ray W. Brown, Capt. John H. Timberman, 
Lieut. John M. Langley, Lieut. Frederick Austin 
and Sergt. H. K. Rasch, mechanic. The pilots 
were Major Strong, Lieuts. Brown, Langley and 
Austin. 

The trip was made exclusively for the purpose 
of studying the qualifications and requirements 
necessary for an aviator to possess from a medical 
standpoint. Moderate changes in blood pressure 
were noticed during the entire trip. Wax was used 
in the ears as a protection against vibration and 
air pressure without diminishing the hearing. 
Major Strong will prepare a special report. 


War Pay to Continue 


Wartime pay for soldiers will be continued 
despite newspaper reports that wages will revert to 
the pre-war scale under the new Army Appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Adjutant General in assuring recruits that 
the war pay will continue pointed out that a provi- 
sion in the Appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
of 1920 that the act of May 18, 1917, in so far as 
it inereases the pay of the enlisted men of the 
army, continues in force. 


Demobilization 

The Air Service reports a net decrease in 
strength from the date of the armistice to July 
17 of 91 per cent. 

The following table shows the present distribu- 
tion of personnel as compared with the latest re- 
vised figures for November 11, and the per cent. 
decrease. The July 17 figures do not include 330 
officers and 3,796 enlisted men in transit or at 
demobilization stations awaiting discharge. 


Per cent 
November 11. July 17. net decrease. 
CRIES sGaoo6 Sonac 6,483 6 99.9 
Hnlisted men ....167,986 13,702 92 
OMcersie ee ae 20,554 4,432 78 
ROCHE YE pti te, 195,023 18,140 @it 


4844. DeH.-4’s Produced 


The Bureau of Aircraft Production received 
during the week ended July 15, two De Haviland-4 
planes, making a total of 4,844 produced to date. 

The table shows deliveries of De Haviland-4 
planes (including 204 without engines used in A. 
E. F. as spares). before and after the armistice: 


Deliveries. Per cent of total. 
ICON “MIPMVISTCS oo ooo00s 3,431 Wl 
AMG Mien Lo gdaoeos 1,413 29 
oral eM ork ak ee 4,844 


Forest Fire Patrol 


Aviators and observers from three of the most. 


active flying schools of the Air Service are con- 
tinuing their‘work of patrol over the great forests 
of California with remarkable results, and are re- 
ceiving the commendation of the forestry commis- 


sion for the great work accomplished. 


Radio Telephony 


Radio telephone communication has been regu- 
larly established between Langley Field and Fort 
Monroe and Fort Story. Radio telephone devel- 
oped by Air Service and Signal Corps is used. 
The maximum distance covered is 30 miles. Re- 


Cou. C. C. CuLvEr, 
Wuose Work IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE WIRE- 


LESS TELEPHONE Has Gatnep Him 4 
NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC REPUTATION 
(c) Harris & Hwing. 


eruit operators are being used at Langley Field 
taken from recruit radio class. 

The radio telephone is to be used for main- 
taining direct and constant communication between 
the forts and 74th Army Artillery Squadron. 


Recruits for Shawmut 


Mechanically inclined men who desire to go to: 


sea will be accepted for service aboard the U. S. S. 
Shawmut, the only aviation mother ship in the 
Navy. 
charge of aviation recruiting in this district, has 
announced that the Shawmut is releasing aviation 
mechanics in accordance with orders received re- 
cently, and that the vacancies will be filled by men 
enlisted at 34 Hast Twenty-third street, New York. 

The Shawmut acts as tender for ten geaplanes 
and will be attached to the Atlantic fleet. Four of 
the seaplanes are carried on board ship. The other 
six.are known as air boats—big seaplanes of the 
F-5 type. Air boats are flown from port to port, 
and engage in all fleet maneuvers. The Shawmut 
will proceed to Newport soon for aerial bombing 
practice and for seaplane observation of torpedo 
tests. 


Lieut. Myron F. Eddy, flight officer in 


To Sell Seaplanes 


The sale of 265 Navy seaplanes has been author- 
ized by Secretary Daniels, it was announced Aug. 
2, by Acting Secretary of the Navy F. D. Roose- 
velt. 4 

Mr. Roosevelt said that the sale of these ma- 
chines will give commercial airplane transportation 
companies an opportunity to buy high-speed ma- 
chines of large carrying capacity ready for imme- 
diate delivery. He said that a number of such 
routes are already in operation or contemplated 
in the near future, such as from New York to 
Atlantic City, San Pedro to Santa Catalina, Key 
West to Havana, Chicago to Milwaukee and other 
lake cities, and a projected route to the Bermuda 
Islands. 

The sale will include 83 RS-2 pusher biplanes, 
each with 330 hp. Liberty motors; also 72 H-6 
and F-5 tractor biplanes, each with two 330 hp. 
Liberty engines, 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, salvage 
and sale section, will issue complete schedules of 
the sale, giving the characteristics of all the ma- 
chines to be sold, their location, appraised value, 
specifications and terms. 


Navy Air Station Retained 


Mechanics are being enrolled for duty at the 
Rockaway air station, which is to have at once 
its full complement of 300 men, acording to an 
announcement from the Navy Department. Nine- 
ty-five per cent. of the personnel now on duty 
there will be released by Aug. 15, and authoriza- 
tion has been granted for replacement by enlist- 
ment in the New York district. 

New men will be enrolled for two years. Lieut. 
Myron F. Eddy, a flight officer from Rockaway, 
has been detailed as aviation aid to Lieutenant- 
Commander Wickersham to enlist these men at 
the Navy recruiting office, 34 East Twenty-third 
street. 

Machinists, carpenters and other mechanics 
competent to enlist for work on seaplanes will 
receive from $55.50 to $83 a month and sub- 
sistence. Their pay is increased to 50 per eent. 
more than this when they become members of sea- 
plane flight crews. 


Flight for the NC-4 


The NC-4, first aireraft to cross the Atlantic, 
may attempt a flight to the Pacific coast for exhi- 
bition and recruiting purposes, Senator Phelan of 
California announced last week, after a confer- 
ence with Secretary Daniels. 

“Plans are now under consideration,’ said Sen- 
ator Phelan, “to have the NC-4 make a flight across 
the continent, stopping at many of the large 
centres. It should do much good in the matter of 
enlistments.” 

The NC-4 early in September will start from 
Maine for a cruise to Galveston, Texas, according 
to an announcement by the Navy Reeruiting Sta- 
tion at Portland. The seaplane will be accom- 
panied by the Isabel, a converted yacht, and will 
be anchored for exhibition at the principal coast 
cities. She will be under command of Lieut. Com- 
mander A. C: Read, who directed her flight across 
the Atlantic, 


“Airship” and “Airplane” 

To settle difficulties of terminology which have 
arisen with the development of aeronautics the 
Air Service has officialy decided to use the word 
“airship ” only to designate dirigible balloons and 
other lighter-than-air craft. All heavier-than-air 


craft will be designated as “ airplanes.” 
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Newark Postmaster Up 


James I’. Sinnott, postmaster of Newark, N. J., 
made a flight in a Wittemann-Lewis Model C 
plane last week, piloted by Lieut. S. A. Morgan, 
former Army instructor, flymg from Newark to 
Asbury in 29 minutes. 

The trip was arranged by L. S. Plaut & Co., of 
Newark, who makes regular deliveries of. their 
dry goods merchandise by airplane. Julius S. 
Meirick is director of flying at the Plaut plant. 

Flights are now being arranged for a number 
of other prominent New Jersey officials. 


Planes for Visitors 


An indication of the times is furnished by the 
Central Committee of the Knights Templar Con- 
clave to be held in Philadelphia the week of 
September 8, in that arrangements had been made 
with the Philadelphia Aero-Service Corp. to pro- 
vide hangar space and flying accommodations for 
the Knights who come to the conclave by airplane. 
A map showing the air route accompanied the an- 
nouncement. Provisions have also been made for 
a continuous free automobile service from the fly- 
ing field to the center of the city. 

The Philadelphia Aero-Service Corp. have.a 
fully equipped flying field in the suburbs of Phila- 
delphia. 

Louis G. Groh, 2218 Vine Street, is chairman of 
the committee to whom correspondence may be 
addressed or details may be had from the Phila- 
delphia <Aero-Service Corp., 1209 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 


Kronstadt Bombarded 


Hight British airplanes arose from cruisers sta- 
tioned in the Baltic Sea and bombed Kronstadt, 
Bolshevik naval base, for forty minutes Aug. 1. 
Bolshevik batteries replied. The airplanes returned 
safely, according to information received at Hel- 
singfors. 


Independent Air Force 


(Continued from page 3) 

(c) From the enlisted personnel of the Air Force. 

(d) From civil life. 

(e) Experts in various lines of technical work, who 
shall he commissioned on a staff basis only. . 

_ Wnlisted men of the Air Force shall be recruited 
in a manner similar to that in effect in the Army 
or Navy, or as may be prescribed by the President. 
The civilian personnel employed in the Department 
of Aeronautics shall be of two classes: (a) Per- 
sonnel subject to civil-service laws, wherever same 
apply ; (b) personnel of certain selected technical 
qualifications, to be employed at the discretion of the 
Director of Aeronautics without reference to the civil- 
service laws. 

_For the purpose of training, education, and coor- 
dination of departmental functions, officers, enlisted 
men, and civilian personnel of the Departments of 
War, Navy, and other departments of the Government 
may be temporarily detailed from time to time to the 
Department of Aeronautics, under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Director of Aero- 
nautics and the head of the other governmental de- 
partments concerned. Reciprocal arrangements are 
hereby authorized to be made for the temporary detail 
of officers, enlisted men, and civilian personnel, for 
purposes similar to the above mentioned, from the 
Department of Aeronautics to the other departments 
of the Government. 

For the purpose of securing a reserve of officers 
and enlisted men for the Air Force, there is hereby 
established in the Department of Aeronautics an Air 
Force Reserve, to be organized into such reserve 
corps, forces, and other organizations as may be 
prescribed by the President, and said aeronautical re- 
serve, until such time as further legislation is en- 
acted by Congress, shall be governed by all existing 
laws not inconsistent with this Act governing reserve 
organizations of the Army. All officers and enlisted 
men in any reserve, reserve corps, or other reserve 
organizations of the Departments of War and Navy 
pertaining to aeronautics shall be, and hereby are, 
transferred to the reserve of the Department of Aero- 
nautics, with equivalent rank, grade, ratings, and 
privileges, and shall be governed, until otherwise pre- 
scribed by the President, by all prevailing laws re- 
garding the reserve of the department from. which 
such officers and enlisted men are transferred. 

Subject to the approval of the Director of Aeronau- 
tics, the enlisted personnel serving in corps, offices, 
bureaus, divisions, sections, and branches of the Goy- 
ernment pertaining to aeronautics now and _ hereto- 
fore under the War Department and the Navy Depart- 
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ment and in this Act transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics, shall be, and hereby are, trans- 
ferred to the Air Force with grade, pay, ratings, and 
allowances equivalent to those now held and received 
by them. The commissioned personnel gerving in 
corps, offices, bureaus, divisions, sections, and branches 
of the Government pertaining to aeronautics now and 
heretofore under the War Department and the Navy 
Department and in this Act transferred to the De- 
partment of Aeronautics, may, at the discretion of 
the President, be transferred to the Air Force and 
permanently commissioned therein with rank, pay, 
ratings, and allowances equivalent to those now held 
and received by them: Provided, however, That no 
officer shall be so transferred without his consent; 
And provided, That officers transferred from the Navy 
to the Air Force shall be commissioned therein and 
take rank with officers transferred from the Army 
to the Air Force according to length of commissioned 
service; And provided, That all laws now in effect per- 
taining to the rating of flying officers and enlisted 
men of the Army shall remain in full force and effect 
and shall apply to all flying officers of the United 
States Air Force, except as herein especially pro- 
vided, and all authority to rate flying officers now 
delegated by law to officers of the Naval or Military 
Establishments or any branch or service thereof is 
hereby transferred and vested in the Director of 
Aeronautics: And provided further, That former offi- 
cers of the aeronautical branches of the Army and Navy 
who served creditably in the war against Germany 
may be commissioned in the Air Force upon the basis 
of their record of qualifications and service, without 
further technical examination at any time within one 
year from the date of passage of this Act. 


The officer personnel of the Air Force .shall be 
commissioned in the following grades: Major gen- 
eral, brigadier general, colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
major, captain, first lieutenant, and second lieuten- 
ant. In the initial organization of the Air Force, ‘the 
number in the various grades below the rank of gen- 
eral officer shall not exceed the following percentages 
of the total authorized strength of the Air Force, 
namely, colonels, 3 per centum; lieutenant colonels, 3 
per centum; majors, 9 per centum; captains, 15 per 
centum ; first lieutenants, 30 per centum; second lieu- 
tenants, 40 per centum: Provided further, That no 
officer shall exercise command over aeronautical flying 
units except a flying officer, namely, a regular quali- 
fied pilot or observer, and that the commanding officer 
or military head of the Air Force shall be a flying 
officer. 

During a flying officer’s service if at any. time he 
is detailed to a command which earries a higher 
grade in the current tables of organization, he shall 
be entitled to said higher grade during his tenure of 
the command, and should he be retired while holding 
such command, he shall be entitled to retirement as 
of that grade: And provided further, That a flight 
within a squadron shall be commanded by a captain, 
a squadron or balloon company shall be commanded 
by a major, a group of two or more squadrons or 
balloon companies shall be commanded by a lieuten- 
ant colonel, a wing of two or more groups shall be 
commanded by a colonel, a brigade of two or more 
wings shall be commanded by a brigadier general, a 
division of two or more brigades shall be commanded 
by a major general: Provided, That the President 
may fix the rank to be held by commanders and offi- 
cers of lighter-than-air units: And provided further, 
That flying officers in the Air Force, unless sooner 
promoted to fill existing vacancies, shall be eligible 
for promotion upon the following basis: After three 
years’ service to be promoted to first lieutenant, after 
five years, service to be promoted to captain, after 
twelve years’ service to be promoted to major, after 
twenty years’ service to be promoted to lieutenant 
colonel, after thirty years’ service to be promoted to 
colonel. Upon completion of thirty years’ service, 
or at any time, if on account of physical disability, 
a flying officer shall be entitled to retirement with 
76 per centum of the pay drawn by him at date of 
retirement. Should a flying office retire at any time 
during his period of service of thirty years, except for 
physical disability, he shall be entitled to retired pay 
proportioned to the following graduated retirement 
pay scale: ’wenty-five per centum retired pay for 
ten years’ service; 50 per centum retired pay for 
twenty years’ service; 75 per centum retired pay for 
thirty years’ service. ‘The retired pay after ten years’ 
service shall be computed in proportion to the time 
served: And provided further, That nonflying officers 
shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges of 
flying officers except authority to exercise command 


‘over aeronautical flying units. 


The grade of master aviation mechanic is hereby 
created in the Department of Aeronautics. The pay, 
allowances, and rank of a master aviation mechanic 
shall be equivalent to the pay, allowances, and rank 
of a master signal electrician in the Signal Corps of 
the Army. ‘The enlisted strength of the Air Force, 
exclusive of auxiliary troops, shall consist of master 
aviation mechanic, first sergeants, sergeants (first 
class). sergeants, chauffeurs (first class), chauffeurs, 
corporals, cooks, privates (first class), and privates, 
the number in each grade being fixed from time to 
time by the President. ‘The numbers in the various 
grades shall not exceed the following percentages of 
the total authorized enlisted strength of the Air Force, 
namely, master aviation mechanics, 2 per centum; 
first sergeants, 2 per centum; sergeants (first class), 
7 per centum; sergeants, 10 per centum; chauffeurs 
(first class), 4 per centum; chauffeurs, 8 per cen- 
tum; corporals, 20 per centum. The number of pri- 
vates (first class) shall not exceed 25 per centum 
of the number of privates: Provided, That the ratings 
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of aviation mechanic and balloon mechanic, as now 
authorized by law for the Army, and with such addi- 
tional compensation as, in the discretion of the Pres- 
ident, shall be deemed necessary from time to time, 
are hereby authorized for enlisted men of the Air 
Force, and the Director of Aeronautics is authorized 
from time to time to cause such number of enlisted 
men as he may deem necessary to be so rated. 


The total commissioned and enlisted strength of 
the auxiliary troops of the Air Force, which number 
shall. not be included in the effective strength of the~ 
Air Force, and the number in each rank and grade 
shall be limited and fixed from time to time by the 
President in accordance with the needs of the Air 
Force. This strength shall consist of like ranks and 
grades, and like numbers in each rank and grade, to 
those now authorized in similar corps and depart- 
ments of the Army: And provided further, That for 
the purpose of efficient organization at the outset of 
operations of the Air Forces, and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director of Aeronautics, all officers 
and enlisted men of the Department of War and the 
Department of the Navy now serving in staff corps, 
departments, and bureaus and attached as auxiliary 
troops to aeronautical headquarters, staffs, tactical 
units, or other aeronautical organizations within the 
War or Navy Departments shall be, and hereby are, 
transferred to the Air Force to be assigned to corre- 
sponding staff corps, departments, and bureaus of 
the Air Force with equivalent rank, grade, pay, and 
allowances to those previously held and received in 
their former departments: Provided, however, That 
no officer shall be so transferred without his con- 
sent. 

Src. 6. That all corps, offices, bureaus, divisions, 
sections, branches, and units of the War and Navy 
Departments, with all records, papers, furniture, 
buildings, materials, machinery, apparatus, vehicles.. 
vessels, and material pertaining théreto. which have 
heretofore operated for the purpose of defense against 
aircraft, including all antiaircraft artillery, antiair- 
eraft machine guns, searchlights, and other appurte- 
nances, are hereby transferred to the Department of 
Aeronautics. 


And each and every function, authority, power, 
duty, and jurisdiction, of whatsoever character it may 
be, vested at the time of any transfer aforesaid in 
the head of the executive department from which 
such corps, office, bureau, division, section, or branch 
is transferred, shall to the extent to which such func- 
tion, authority, power, duty, or jurisdiction pertains 
to such corps, office, bureau, division, section, or 
branch of the Government, immediately upon such 
transfers, become vested and hereafter remain vested 
in the Director of Aeronautics. 

All land, buildings, furniture, apparatus, equip- 
ment, and property, of whatsoever description, and all 
official records and papers in the custody of any ex- 
ecutive department from which any corps, office, bu- 
reau, division, or other branch of the Government is 
transferred as aforesaid and pertaining to the busi- 
ness of such transferred corps, office, bureau, division, 
or other branch of the Government shall at the time 
of such transfer, or as soon thereafter as practicable, 
and in so far as such action can be taken without 
hindering the work of the executive department from 
which such transfer is made, be given over into the 
custody of the Department of Aeronautics. And all 
unexpended balances of appropriations available at the 
time of such transfer for the use of any such trans- 
ferred corps, office, bureau, division, or other branch 
of the Government, or which may become available 
thereafter, shall be and remain available in similar 
manner and to the same extent as if no transfer had 
been made: Provided further, That for the purpose 
of efficient organization, maintenance, and operations 
of all defenses against aircraft and subject to the ap- 
proval of the Director of Aeronautics, all officers, en- 
listed men, and civilian employees now serving in any 
of the above-mentioned corps, offices, bureaus, divi- 
sions, sections, branches, and units which have here- 
tofore operated for the purpose of defense against air- 
craft shall be, and hereby are, transferred to the Air 
Force with equivalent rank, grade, pay, and allow- 
ances to those previously held and received in their 
former department: Provided, however, That no offi- 
cer shall be so transferred without his consent. 

Sec. 7. That the administration of the Department 
of Aeronautics and the Air Force thereof shall be 
governed by existing laws and regulations govern- 
ing the War Department and the Army in so far as 


_they are applicable to said department and force as 


created and organized by this Act, until such time as 
other laws are enacted and until other regulations are 
prescribed by competent authority; and the com- 
missioned officers and enlisted men of the Air Force 
of said department shall have, respectively, the tenure 
of office, status, rights, and privileges that are now 
or shall hereafter be authorized by law for commis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men of similar grades in 
the Army. 


Src. 8. That the Director of Aeronautics shall an- 
nually, at the close of each fiscal year, make a re 
port in writing to Congress, giving an account of 
all moneys received and disbursed by him and his de- 
partment and describing the work done by the de- 
partment. He shall also, from time to time, make 
such special investigations and reports as may be re- 
quired by the President or by Congress, or which he 
himself may deem necessary. 

Sec. 9. That this Act shall take effect from and 
after the date of its passage, and all Acts or parts of 
Acts contrary to the provisions of this Act or incon- 
sistent therewith be, and the same are hereby, re- 
pealed. 
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*COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK: 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


——and— 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
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Handicap Air Race 


A competitive air race which, it is said, for the 
first time in the history of aviation, is "to be a 
handicap affair, will take place between New York 
and Toronto during the last week of this month, 
the American Flying Club has announced. 


Planes of various approved types, weights, and 
speeds will compete on an equal footing, the 
faster machines being handicapped by the Contest 
Committee according to a formula. The contest 
is for the Hotel Commodore prize of $10,000 or 
its equivalent, and the American Flying Club, the 
Canadian National Exhibition, and the Aero Club 
of Canada trophies. 

The Prince of Wales, who will be at Toronto 


at the time, will start the race from the Canadian 
field, and General William Mitchell of the U. S. 


Air Service will send the machines northward . 


from New York. ‘lhe starting point here, it was 
said, will probably be the Government flying fields 
on Long Island. The Canadian entries will start 
from the grounds of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition. Captain James Beaty, President of the 
Aero Club of Canada, has charge of arrangements 
at that end. 


The total distance of the round-trip course is 
1,076 miles, divided as follows: New York to 
Albany, 142 miles; Albany to Syracuse, 147 miles; 
Syracuse to Buffalo, 140 miles, and Buffalo to 
Toronto, 100 miles. 


“The Contest Committee of the American Fly- 
ing Club, which is to have exclusive jurisdiction 
over the contests, reserves the right to reject any 
entry,” the announcement says. “This is done 
to make certain that no ship with a low safety 
factor, or even one which is not mechanically right 
in every respect, can start. No ship will be al- 
lowed to leave any of the obligatory landing sta- 
tions if the representative does not believe the 
condition of the machine good enough to permit 
its safe flight to the next’ station. 

“The time limit spent at the authorized con- 
trol stations, which will be provided with fuel 


For 
and 
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and spare parts, will not count against the pilct’s 
time. Any forced landing en route at any point 
save the three controls, will be included in the total 
flying time. The race will start Aug. 25, and must 
be completed by Aug. 29 if the pilot is to qualify 
for the prizes.” 


No Trespassing! ; 


That the “No Trespassing” sign may even 


sound its warning against the airplane has come to 
hght in Lowa, where last month in arranging for a 


Norick To tHE Man HicuHer Up 


landing field in connection with Chautauqua flights, 
Cake ‘Seales, president of the Miller-Scales Aero 
Co., of Waterloo, Iowa, came upon this: 
Krep Orr THs 
Farm WITH ATIROPLAIN 
No TRESPASSING ALLOWED 
The owner of the farm did not have damage 

suits in his mind, either, for in attempting to settle 
with him for a landing, the farmer insisted that 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


1. Fire and Transportation 
2. Collision 
3. Property Damage 


AusteN B. CreHore, Manager, Aviation Department. 
Corps 
1910. 


Flying 
since 


in Lafayette 
this company 


pilot 
with 


two years 
previously 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the various phases of insurance on dlircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Fire—Automobile—T ornado—Explosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 


(damage sustained by the plane itself) 


(damage to property of others) 
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he had all the money he needed, and that his live- 
stock did not care to mingle with aircraft they 
were not accustomed to. How the farmer expected 
a pilot to see the sign from the air was not ex- 
plained. 

That this question will come up again can hardly 
be doubted, for court action has already been 
brought which, will determine whether a property 
owner is also owner of the air above his land. 
Frederick Hoenemann, a farmer near Kansas City, 
Mo., is seeking to restrain an airplane company 
from using the air above his farm. 

There is said to be no direct precedent to guide 
the court, and -the case 1s causing considerable dis- 
cussion in legal cireles. Legal experts of England 
have discussed the matter from the een dpeinige of 
national ownership of the air, it is said. 

Some lawyers contend that freedom of the seas 
and freedom of the air are the same, while others 
assert the courts have held that ownership carries 
with it light and air above the property as well as 
the earth beneath. 

It is pointed out that when the steam engine 
came there were many lawsuits, the plaintiffs con- 
tending that the noise as well as the danger jeop- 
ardized their stock. The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court, however, rendered the opinion that the loco- 
motive was lawful and in keeping with progress. 
Attorneys say a similar condition arose when motor 
cars came into use, but the highest court of Indiana 
ruled in their favor on the grounds that the law 
must keep pace with progress. 


Woman Flies From Albany 


To Miss E. Wilma Bacon, office manager of the 
Albany Chamber of Commerce, has been accorded 
the honor of being the first woman to make a non- 
stop airplane flight from Albany to New York. 
She left the Albany Chamber of Commerce Avia- 
tion Field at 5:20 on the afternoon of Aug. 1 in a 
450-hp. Government machine, piloted by Lieut. 
Robert Midkiff, and landed at Hazelhurst Field, 
Mineola, two inom and five minutes later. 


Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 24 1919 | 


Gentlemen: 

The bureau desires to express its appreciation 
of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were oalled upon to build, in the 
Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon-~ 
day, May 12th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 
on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland, The very successful manner in which. 
you complied with this difficult request established a 
record of which you may well be proud. 
a) Very respectfully, 


a 


Engineer-in-Chief ,USN, 
Chief of Bureau. 


American Propeller & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md, | 
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Airplane Engines 
Reliable - Accessible - Efficient — 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Model 5A-412—H.P. 210 
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American airmen 
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ENGINEERS AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. Siiketies 


Aerial Transportation. the aeronautical news of the world 


every Saturday 


The subscription price is 
Two Dollars the year. 
Siz Months a Dollar. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation Mach AED JOURN 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 22 East Seventeenth Street 
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THE FUTURE OF ELYINC 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


The first and only direct 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
1880 Miles at 1172 Miles an Hour 


Accomplished by 
Lickers: Vimy with two Rolls-Royce Engines 


A significant fact 
Every British Manufacturer Who Entered an Aeroplane in 
the Trans-Atlantic Flight Selected Rolls-Royce Engines. 


ROLLS-ROY CE. AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
| TUCREMPEEaCi aN Gee Ore) 


ROLLS ROYCE 
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Strongest and Lightest 


HOSE are potent words in air-motor language! But 


the Curtiss 400 H. P.‘*Twelve’’ has not only remarkable 
durability and the lowest known weight per horse power 


(1.70 lbs.) —it is peculiarly compact and well-shaped to 
permit aeroplane streamlining. It is a successful geared engine. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION: Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS.COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR 


Officially, it has surpassed the performance of every 


competitor. 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and | 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 


tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. | 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


Member Manufacturers’ “ Sg > Aircraft Association 


Aircraft Information Betore Congress 


Colonel Patrick Testifies to Congressional 
Sub-Committee Investigating Air Service PI 


The Congressional sub-committee investigating 
the activities of the Air Service during the war 
is developing an amount of information which it 
is hoped will be sifted to the bottom before con- 
clusions are made. 

Colonel M. M. Patrick, who was Chief of the 
Air Service A. HE. F. as a Major-General, ap- 
peared before the committee and gave facts and 
figures in a way that they have not been presented 
before. 

Colonel Patrick submitted figures showing that 
France, with 1,500,000 men actually on the front, 
had 3,321 planes of all descriptions in operation; 
that England, with 900,000 men at the front, had 
1,758 planes, and that the United States, with 
1,250,000 men at the front, had just 740 planes 
in operation. To have been adequately protected, 
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Propuction or SERVICE PLANES 


Colonel Patrick testified, the American forces 
should have had 3,400 serviceable “planes. 

At the time of the armistice the Allies were 
easily superior in the air with 6,784 planes, as 
against 3,352 enemy machines. Heretofore the 
statement has often been made that the Germans 
were superior in the air. Colonel Patrick said 
that the figures which he produced were obtained 
by Allied secret service men and were published 
in Paris in the Aerial Bulletin. The officer de- 
clared ~he considered the figures absolutely ac- 
curate. 

The burning of airplanes in France, which has 
been under investigation by another Congressional 
sub-committee, was entirely justified, Colonel Pat- 
rick testified. He said thé planes were stripped of 
their motors and metal parts, and were destroyed 
only because they were useless, and it would have 
been a poor investment to ship them back to the 
United States. There was no secrecy about the 
matter, he declared, and he asserted that no Lib- 
erty motor fit to fly, and no propeller fit to use, 
was destroyed. 

To bring each damaged plane back to the 
United States, he said, $400 would have been re- 
quired for boxing and other expense, in addition 
to transportation cost and the expense in tonnage. 

Colonel Patrick testified that when the armi- 
stice was signed he had 744 pilots, 457 observers, 
and 23 aerial gunners, all completely trained, 
making 1,234 fliers; that the total number of 
officers in the Air Service was 7,726, with 70,769 
men, of whom about 20,000 were being trained in 
England. 


most part being in training in England. 


Colonel Patrick gave it as his opinion that 
there should be provided 2,720 planes of all kinds 
for each 1,000,000 men at the front, and that there 
should be about eighty men for each plane, in- 
cluding, of course, the ground men. 

The table submitted by Colonel Patrick showed 
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SERVICE PLANES SENT TO ZONE oF ADVANCE 


the strength of the various armies on July 30, 
1918, and again at the time of the armistice. 
This table follows: 


Bomb’g Bomb’g 

July 30— Total July 30— Total 

HMrancee ise ere enol Germany 2,592 

Hing lan digs eters. uteneces 1,688 ATUISERIA Mn aeteyc) ch pee T17 
ATCTICH ey > ers aks 270 
1eXe) Beam bhai Aas SSO bits 160 
WEES Gb Scena hoo 640 


Total Allied airplanes, 5,488; total enemy air- 
planes, 3,309. 


Bomb’g Bomb’g 

Noy. 11— Total Noy. 11— Total. 

WPAN CO! ee iere emcee yt Bye yal, Cammy  sogggo0000 2,730 

MMe! > soccc0d00% 1,758 AUSULIANE Re toutincy ee eneret 622 
IMTNABVED ogo sco00055 740 
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Total Allied airplanes, 6,784; total enemy air- 
planes, 3,352. 

The planes, said Colonel Patrick, were distrib- 
uted along the western front, but did not include 
other planes used by the Allies and Germany 
along other fronts and for the protection of cities. 
The officer gave the total American aviation per- 
sonnel abroad as 7,726 officers, flying and non- 
flying, and 70,769 men. Of these, 686 officers and 
51,229 men were in France, the others for the 
This 
was on Noy. 11. Prior to that date the number 
was smaller, but the exact figures were not given. 

General March, Chief of Staff, continuing his 
testimony early last week before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, declared that under the 
War Department’s plans substantially the same 
proportion between the personnel of the Air Ser- 
vice and the peace army would be maintained as 
it was at the time of the signing of the armistice. 

“While recognizing the great field of work 
which lies ahead of the air service and admitting 
its urgent needs for proper development,” said 
the General, “the War Plans Division does not 
believe that special consideration should be ac- 
corded to an air service in making a reapportion- 
ment.” 

To make such a reapportionment, declared 
General March in his testimony would involve 
cutting down the appropriation of other arms of 
the service. 
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New Record @laimed: 


Maurice Walbaug, flying with one passenger, 
claimed to have established a world’s record today 
by reaching an altitude of 7,800 meters (25,590 
feet). 

Lieut. B. Papa of Italy, carrying a passenger, 
was credited in December, 1917, with an unofficial 
altitude record of 23,212 feet. 


Amsterdam Exposition 


The first aviation exhibition in Amsterdam, 
which was opened on Aug. 1, is attracting great 
interest and bringing tremendous crowds. 

The exhibition has shown, however, that there 
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PRODUCTION OF SERVICE ENGINES 


are few places in Holland suitable for landing 
large machines, owing to low-lying grounds. The 
exhibition grounds are no exception to the rule, 
and practically all the large machines have sunk 
deep into mud on landing. 


Zeppelin for U.5.? 


The Allied commission which will take over the 
German Zeppelins and seaplanes was to meet in 
Cologne Aug. 10. The United States was to be 
represented by Navy and perhaps also by Army 
officers. 

It is expected that the organization of a com- 
mission will take some time. When the peace 
treaty has been ratified by three great powers the 
commission will then proceed into Germany to 
conclude arrangements for the transfer of air- 
craft, according to the provisions of the peace 
terms. The question of allotment will be decided 
after a full survey is made. 


White House to N. Y. 


From the White House to Brooklyn Bridge, New 
York, in 127 minutes is the record of Lieut. F. J. 
Plumb, pilot, and Capt. W. H. Chandler, observer, 
in a DeH-4. The 220 miles were made against a 
strong head wind flying at an altitude of 3200 ft. 

Captain Chandler and Lieutenant Plumb are 
members of the Dallas-Boston Flying Corps of 
seven DeHavilands. 
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Aviators’ Club of Pennsylvania Plans for the Future — 


Model Civic Airdrome, Federal Air Department, 
and Flights for All Are Aims of New Organization 


A $1,000,000 civic airdrome, to be a model for 
every large city in America, support of a federal 
aviation department headed by a cabinet officer, 
and a chance for every flier to take the air when 
the mood seizes him are the foundations of the 
Aviators’ Club of Pennsylvania, recently organized 
by the former service fliers of Philadelphia and 
vicinity. 

Already steps have been taken which assure the 
construction of a monster airdrome and country 
clubhouse early next spring; a resolution has. been 
prepared and forwarded to President Wilson and 
both houses of Congress, urging the immediate 
formation of an Air Department, headed by a 
cabinet officer and Pennsylvania aviators who so 
desire can get either land or sea planes at the two 
stations the club has arranged to use whenever 
they desire. 

Activity is the slogan of the new club, composed 
and directed exclusively by active fliers. That the 


organization ,will shortly rank with the leading 


aerial clubs of the country is assured not only 
through the activities of its members but also 
through the offer of the Aero Club of Pennsyl- 
vania, the second oldest and largest aero club in 
America, through Joseph A. Steinmetz, president 
of that organization to turn that club in its entire- 
ty—funds, membership, club rooms and books— 
over to the Aviators’ Club, to be done with as they 
see fit. Although this union has not been com- 
pleted details of the combine are being arranged 
by committees of both organizations. When this 
combination is completed the club will be the peer 
of any of its kind in the United States. 

The active officers elected, all of whom are fliers, 
are: Captain Claude R. Collins, New York City 
Air Police, president; George S. Ireland, agent 
Curtiss Eastern Airplane Co. and Brooke Edwards, 
former army flier, vice-presidents; Charles W. 
Carvin, night flying instructor, secretary; Floyd 
Showalter, manager Essington School of Aviation, 
treasurer. Directors: John Bell Huhn, Murray 
Earle, George R. Brown, D. Willard Zahn and 
Sewall Catheart. Mr. Richard J. Beamish, air- 
eraft production expert, was made an honorary 
life member. 

The club will be divided into two classes, fliers 
and non-fliers. Only fliers will be entitled to vote. 
Temporary club rooms are located in the Aero 
Club of Pennsylaynia headquarters in the En- 
gineers’ Club, one of the finest clubhouses in Phila- 
delphia, of which Mr. Steinmetz is president. 

“The civic airdrome idea,” Captain Collins, 
president of the new fliers’ club stated to AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL, “is one of the most important now facing 
the United States in advancing aviation. In and 
around Philadelphia there are at present almost 
a score of active aerial enterprises, all of which 
have leased or bought practically every available 
vacant piece of land for an airdrome. Many of 
these are inadequate, in undesirable locations or 
too rough for good fields, and highly inflated prices 
have been paid for them. All of these points are 


serious drawbacks to the development of the air 


game. 

“The idea of the members of the Aviators’ Club 
of Pennsylvania is to attempt to obtain from the 
city, through legislation, a piece of land about a 
mile square, on the banks of the Delaware River, 
as near the City Hall as possible, to be used as an 
airdrome and country clubhouse site. Space 
around the edges of the field will be cleared, 
hangars built and leased to commercial enterprises 
at prices placed as low as possible. An aerial 
garage, machine shop, dope shop, service station 
and supply store will be conducted in conjuction, 
with skilled mechanics always at hand. The club 
house will be placed at the disposal of the firms 
using the facilities of the field, and no interference 
with any enterprise will be offered by the club. 
This will furnish commercial enterprises, with the 


best possible landing field at a low cost; mechanic 


and repair service; supplies without waiting; a 
place to bring their patrons and the opportunity 
to extend their businesses in every possible way. 
Every firm approached has heartily approved the 
idea and offered complete codperation.” 


Weather Forecasts 


Weather forecasts for aviators and balloon 
pilots, to be announced twice daily, at 9:30 a.m. 
and 9:30 p.m., and to cover a period of 24 hours 
are prepared by the Weather Bureau of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. The map of the 
United States has been divided into thirteen zones 
for the purpose. The first forecast was issued 
Aug. 10. 

The Air Service has sent out the map to active 
stations throughout the country and the forecast 
will be forwarded at the time made, it being in- 
tended that all cross-country fliers shall be ad- 
vised of weather conditions before starting on any 
contemplated flight, thereby reducing, as much as 
possible, the liability of injury to aviators, balloon 
pilots, passengers and property as far as the 
weather conditions are concerned. ; 

The forecasts have been in operation with the 
country divided into seven test zones since July 21, 
with very satisfactory results. This has brought 


about the increase in the number of zones to ° 


thirteen and general adoption of the plan. 


International Trophy 


The Jacques Schneider international trophy, last 
won by C. Howard Pixton in a Sopwith baby 
seaplane at Monte Carlo in 1914, will be com- 
peted for on Wednesday, Sept. 10, at Bourne- 
mouth. The water course will be over a circuit of 
about thirty miles, starting from Bournemouth and 
taking in Swanage and Christchurch. The distance 
this year will be 200 nautical miles instead of 150 
as in 1914. 


Again Crosses Andes 


Lieutenant Locatelli, an Italian aviator, who had 
just flown from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso, made 
a non-stop flight from Santiago, Chile, to Buenos 
Aires, Aug. 5. The time of the flight was 7 hours 
and 10 minutes. The air voyage completed the 
aviator’s round trip from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and over the Andes Mountains. 

Several aviators belonging to the Italian aviation 
mission which is visiting Argentina went out in 
airplanes to meet Locatelli and escorted him into 
Buenos Aires. 
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Aleohol as Fuel 


The Post Office Department has made a number 
of tests under adverse conditions with a new 
alcohol fuel designed to replace high grade gaso- 
line with marked success, and it is announced that 
the Department will shortly be operating the en- 
ie New York-Washington route with the alcohol 

uel. 


The great advantage of the new fuel lies in the 
cleanliness of the motor, reducing cost of upkeep, 
and in its burning cooler than gasoline, thereby 
overcoming objections to the high compression 
motor at low altitudes. The planes which ordi- 
narily use 25 to 26 gallons of gasoline operate on 
the new fuel on about 20 gallons, which gives 
greater flying radius to the planes. It reduces 
chances of forced landings by keeping the spark 
plugs and the engine cylinders clean of carbon and 
oil accumulations. With this fuel it will be pos- 
sible to operate the mail in a De Haviland-4 reg- 
ularly in a non-stop flight from New York to 
Cleveland, a distance of 430 miles, whenever fog 
or rain conditions in the mountains make it inad- 
visable to attempt to land at the intermediate 
field at Bellefonte, Pennsylvania. 


Great Britain to Brazil 


The first passenger airship from Great Britain 
to Brazil is scheduled to leave Barrow-in-Furness 
to Rio de Janeiro some time this month. Twenty 
passengers and a small cargo will be carried aboard 
the vessel, which will be fitted out with all the 
luxury and’ comfort of an ocean liner. 

The airship will fly by way of Lisbon, Sierra 
Leone, and thence to Rio. The anticipated flight 
will take about four days each way, and if success- 
ful will be the prelude to a regular service, which 
will be maintained by Vickers. 


Sir Woodman Burbidge, according to report, 
has booked three berths for himself, his wife and 
a friend for the round journey to Rio and back. 
The price of the tickets was £1000 apiece. 


The R-80, as the airship that is supposed to 
make the trip is now known, has been under con- 
struction at the Vickers Barrow works for some 
months. She*was ordered by the Admiralty 
last year, with the object of producing a rigid Brit- 
ish airship of medium dimension which would give 
the same performance as the latest German 
Zeppelin. 

She has a capacity of 1,250,000 eu. ft., or rather 
more than half the size of the R-34. She has a 
cruising speed of forty-six miles and a full-power 
speed of sixty miles an hour, and is 535 ft. in 
length. 

The passengers’ living quarters are on the top 
of the hull, where are situated a large saloon fitted 
out like a Pullman car, a roof garden, and a shelter 
deck, and cabins of sleeping berths. 


Start of the R-33 


The British airship, R-33, is to start on her 
flight to India this week, according to a London 
announcement. 

The R-33 is a sister ship of the R-34, which 
made the voyage to the United States and return. 


Madrid to Rome 


Aviator Stoppani, piloting an airplane from — 
Madrid to Rome, made the flight without stop 
in 11 hours, 45 minutes, Aug. 6, by way of the 
Gulf of Lyons, Marseilles, Spezia and Pisa. 


The aviator carried a letter from King Alfonso 
of Spain to King Victor Emmanuel of Italy. 
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Tour of the «All American Pathfinders” 


Major Baldinger’s Squadron Determined on Success 
Even in Face of Entwined Black Cats and Thirteens 


The “All-American Pathfinders,” a squadron of 
thirteen Army airplanes, accompanied by a Motor 
Transport train, were scheduled to leave Hazel- 
hurst Field, Long Island, Aug. 13, on the begin- 
ning of a tour of more than 4,000 air miles 
through fifteen States. On its route the squadron 
will collect data for the Army Air Service, for the 
Air Mail Division of the Post Office Department, 
and recruit men for all branches of the service. 


provide personal comforts for the men. Major 
Baldinger will operate the unit as a mobile army 
post. 

The Balloon section will carry six propaganda 
balloons, an observation balloon, and a working 
model of a dirigible operated by electric power. 
The Searchlight division will carry a war light 
with a diameter of sixty inches ana capable of 
throwing a strong light about three miles. The 


Base stops are scheduled for the following cities 
along the itinerary: Philadelphia, Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Coshocton and Columbus, O.; 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Effington, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rantoul, Ill.; Chicago, Ill.; Milwaukee and Mad- 
ison, Wis.; Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minn.; Fargo, Jamestown and Bismarck, N. D.; 
Miles City, Billings, Great’ Falls and! Helena, 
Mont.; Wallace, Idaho; Spokane, Seattle and Ta- 


SranpinG, Lerr ro Right—Lisut. R. W. Grower, Lisut. M. F. DeRostmr, Linut. C. C. SHancraw, Lizur. W. N. Dupury, Mayor M. L. Kine, Carr. 
F. B. Werners, Linut. O. O. NetrcartH, Linur. P. D. Risuer; Searep—Lieut. L. M.-Wieutman, Capt. Jonn Howry, Carr. J. Ds JONES, 
Capt. H. J. Vogen, Cou. ArcHiz Minter, Lisur. J. E. Apams, Linut. Geo. McDonatp, Linut. B. J. TooHsr, Lieut. L. E. Coox. 

N.Y. H. Service 


The tour will demonstrate how an air squadron 
can maintain itself by means of an automobile 
train far from any fixed base. The unit will be 
under the command of Major Ora M. Baldinger. 

To show that the efficiency of the Air Service 
in this country will overcome almost any difficulty, 
the commanding officers of the “Pathfinders” de- 
cided last week to take thirteen planes instead of 
nine and to make the official start of their tour on 
the thirteenth of the month. In an effort to show 
additional defiance of hoodoos and superstitions 
the pilots obtained permission from the War De- 
partment to paint on the fuselage of every ma- 
chine a gigantic black cat, with the tail of the 
beast tied up into the figure “13.” 

For the last two weeks the airplanes of the 
squadron have been carrying on practice flights 
between Pittsburgh and the Long Island fields, 
and the pilots have completed their aerial mapping 
and photography between the two points.. The 
motor truck train will leave the field early in the 
week, so that the entire unit may be able to go 
into its first demonstration camp at Columbus, 
Ohio, on Aug. 18. 

Instead of taking along a war-streneth person- 
nel of thirty officers and 250 men, all the units 
will be skeletonized and the strength of the entire 
squadron and its convoys will be about twenty-two 
officers and 80 enlisted men. The sections of 
the expedition are: Headquarters and Advance 
section, Recruiting section, Flying and Field Op- 
erations section, Photographie section, Balloon 
and Airship section, Searchlight and Field Light- 
ing section, Motor Transport section, Supply sec- 
tion, and a detachment section to handle mail and 


strength of the light is about 300,000,000 candle 
power, and an airplane pilot is able to see it at 
night for a distance of 110 miles. A_ special 
mobile power plant will furnish electricity for 
this light and for the lighting system of the 
convoy. 

In the convoy will be kitchens, repair shops, 
a motion picture machine and screen, the new 
“loud-speaking”’ wireless telephone or amplifier, 
and many other features to interest the public 
in the branches of the service represented in the 
unit. There is also equipment for charting the 
air and making mosaic maps. 

The official announcement of the flight follows: 

“Only a small percentage of the people of the 
United States have any idea of what an airplane 
in flight looks like and a very much smaller per- 
centage have any idea of how an aero squadron in 
action is operated and maintained away from a 
fixed base, so the Air Service will start a Nation- 
wide campaign of education along practical 
lines to show the people the actual workings 
of an aero squadron and at the same time to use 
this campaign as a means for recruiting for all 
branches of the military service. 

“The work of conducting this campaign will be 
carried on by the War Department and on 
Wednesday, Aug. 13, a complete aero squadron is 
to leave Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, L. I., and pro- 
ceed on the most extensive, spectacular and in- 
structive pathfinding ever undertaken in this 
country. 

“This outgoing tour extending all the way from 
Mineola to San Francisco embraces stops at 171 
cities in fifteen States and covers 4,183 air miles. 


coma, Wash.; Portland, Salem, Eugene and Jack- 
sonville, Ore.; Reading, Sacramento and San 
Francisco, Cal, The unit has already completed 
the aerial mapping, photographing and other 
work between Mineola and Pittsburgh and the 
first jump from Mineola will be direct to Columbus, 
O., where they are scheduld to arrive Aug. 18. 

“This recruiting unit will be known as the 
‘All-American Pathfinders’ and will consist of 
twenty-two commissioned officers and eighty en- 
listed men, as compared with the usual personnel 
of thirty officers and 250 enlisted men to accom- 
plish the same amount of work, in consequence of 
which the task before those selected is anything 
but an easy one, and the officers and enlisted men 
who are to be ineluded are specially selected, each 
for a specific task for which the individual is 
particularly adapted by reason of extensive ex- 
perience and training. The officers are: 

“Majors Ora M. Baldinger, Air Service, Com- 
manding Squadron, and Matthew L. King, Air 
Service, Engineering Officer; Capts. Fred B. 
Weiners, Air Service, Executive Officer; John 


- Howry, Air Service, Photographie Section; John 


D. Jones, Air Service, Balloon and Airships 
Section, and Harry J. Vogel, Air Service, Recruit- 
ing Section; First Lieuts. Kenneth C. Leggett, 
Air Service, Aerial Information, Routes and Map- 
ping; Roy W. Grower, C. E. Searchlight; Donald 
G. Frost, Air Service, Supply Officer; M. F. 
De Rosier, M. C., Medical Officer; George T. 
Wise, Air Service, Pathfinder Pilot; P. D. Riblet, 
Air Service, Photographie Section; M. T. Boggs, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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International Handicap Race Proves Popular 


Machines of Many Types Entered in New York-Toronto Contest 
For Prizes Totaling $10,000—Entries for Race Close August 23 


The international handicap airplane race, for 
which John McE. Bowman has offered $10,000 in 
prizes, which starts Aug. 25, is bringing out en- 
tries of all classes of planes. Among those 
already entered, in addition to American ma- 
chines, are British, Canadian, Italian and French 
machines. Several captured German Fokkers 
were also entered, but were withdrawn upon the 
protest of Capt. T. Bose of the French High Com- 
missign. 

Permission has been granted by the War De- 
partment to Army fliers to participate and while 
they may not receive any of the cash prizes, they 
may be presented with trophies equal in value. 

The official announcement of the race declares 
it to be under the joint auspices of the American 
Flying Club and the Aero Club of Canada, under 
the rules and regulations promulgated by the 
American Flying Club, with pilots and airplanes 
licensed by the United States joint Army and 
Navy Board on Aeronautic Cognizance. 

The contest is to start simultaneously from 
New York and Toronto, on Aug. 25, over a round 
_ trip cireuit with obligatory control and inspection 

stops both ways at designated flying fields located 
in Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo, N. Y. The ob- 
ject of the contest is to promote the science and 
sport of aviation in a manner reflecting its safety, 
reliability and permanence, and is open to all ap- 
proved types of airplanes, but cannot be com- 
peted for by aircraft of the flying boat or sea- 
plane type. 

The Hotel Commodore Prize, offered by John 
McK. Bowman, President of the Hotel Commo- 
dore, through the American Flying Club, consists 
of a cash prize of $10,000 divided into handicap 
prizes totaling $7,500 and speed prizes totaling 
$2500 in cash. 


There are nine prizes in the Handeap Contest,’ 


to be awarded as follows: 1—$2500, 2—$1500, 
3—$800, 4—$600, 5—$550, 6—$500, 7—$450, 
8—$400, 9—$350, in cash, or equivalent. 

There are three prizes in the Speed Contest, 
to be awarded as follows: 1—$1500, 2—$700, 
3—$300 im eash, or equivalent. 

In addition, there are also to be offered for 
competition by entrants, while competing for the 
Hotel Commodore prizes: The Canadian Na- 
tional Hxhibition Trophy, the Aero Club of 
Canada Trophy, and the American Flying Club 
Trophy. 

The award of the Hotel Commodore Handicap 
prizes will be determined by the efficient and 
reliable performances of the airplanes and, will be 
determined by the formula: 

jane Load xX Distance of 


Prescribed Course 
Horsepower X Actual Time 

The Index Factor will be calculated from the 
best apparent performance among the entries and 
each other machine handicapped therefrom, in 
order to bring each airplane’s equation initially 
equal. 

The winners of the handicap prizes will be 
those contestants, complying with all rules and 
regulations, who show the nine most creditable 
performances under the Handicap Ruling. 

The winners of the speed prizes and trophy 
will be those contestants, complying with all 
rules and regulations, who make the round trip 
cireuit in the least total flying time, which shall 
be the sum total of the actual time taken by con- 
testant to negotiate each leg of the journey be- 
tween control stops, from start to finish. 

The total distance to be covered by contestants 
is approximately 1040 miles, with distances be- 
tween obligatory control airdromes of, 149 miles 
from New York to Albany, 141 miles from Albany 
to Syracuse, 146 miles from Syracuse to Buffalo, 
and approximately 85 miles from Buffalo to 
Toronto. 

Entries will be accepted up to midnight of 
Aug. 23, 1919. 


|x Index Factor 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


ARTICLE 1. The general rules for this Handicap and 
Speed Contest are to be promulgated by the Contest 
Committee of the American Flying Club and the events 
are to be conducted under these Rules and Regulations 
by the Joint International Contest Committee, composed 
of the members of the Contest Committee of the Ameri- 
can Flying Club and the members of the Contest Com- 
mittee of the Aero Club of Canada. 


ARTICLE 2. It is to be an international invitation 
event, with all contestants (Pilots, or Entrants), and 
their machines, licensed by the United Staes Joint Army 
and Navy Board on Aeronautic Cognizance, and all con- 
testants to hold, as well, Pilot’s Certificate issued by the 
Aero Club of Canada. R 

Each airplane must be identified by the license number 
issued by the Joint Army and Navy Board on Aeronautic 
Cognizance, which number must be painted upon the 
wings and fuselage of the machine in conformity with 
the specifications issued by the Joint Army and Navy 
Board on Aeronautic Cognizance. 


ARTICLE 3. The Contest is to start simultaneously 
from New York and Toronto on August 25, 1919, and 
will continue until midnight of August 29, 1919, unless 
extended by the Joint International Contest Committee. 


ARTICLE 4, Entries must be made on this official Entry 
blank, which is provided by the Contest Committee of 
the American Flying Club. Entrance fee $50, payable 
to the American Flying Club. 

Any number of airplanes may be entered by the same 
individual, or individuals, as separate entries; but no 
contestant can replace his machine in the round-trip cir- 
cuit, except by making an official re-start from either 
Toronto or New York and then actually making a com- 
plete circuit and finishing at the point where re-start was 
made, in order to be eligible for place in the prize 
divisions. ‘ 

ARTICLE 5. BHntry fees are not returnable, except to 
those declared ineligible, going in their entirety toward 
the expense of conducting the contest. 


ARTICLE 6. The acceptance of entries for the Com- 
modore Airplane Handicap and Speed Contest is discre- 
tionary with the Joint International Contest Committee, 
and is based on the condition that the applicant, his 
representative or agent, is bound to accept, without any 
appeal whatever, any decision of the Joint Contest Com- 
mittee on any matter arising from his entry, and the 
applicant pledges himself, and his representative, or 
agent, not to carry any inatter arising out of his entry, 
or participation, into the Courts for review, or adjust- 
ment, or otherwise. 

ARTICLE 7. Contestants will compete for all prizes 
during their round-trip flight. That is, while competing 
for the Handicap Prizes they will automatically par- 
ticipate in the Speed Contest, their flying time only being 
a factor in the Speed events, and applying thereto. 

ARTICLE 8. Canadian entries will make their official 
start in this International Contest from ‘Toronto, 
Canada, and will finish the race at the airdrome in 
Toronto from which this official start was made, after 
having made the round-trip circuit to Mitchel Field, 
Mineola, L. I., N. Y., and return. 

American contestants will make their official start in 
this International Contest from Mineola, New York, and 
will finish the race at the airdrome at Mineola from 
which this official start was made, after having made the 
round-trip circuit to Toronto, Canada, and return. 


ARTICLE 9. By American Entry is meant any con- 
testant who elects to start from the American side that 
is. from the official starting grounds at Mitchel Aviation 
Field, Mineola, L. I., N. Y. 

By Canadian Hntry is meant any contestant who 
elects to start in the contest from the Canadian side, 
that is, from the official starting grounds at the Leaside 
Airdrome, Toronto, Canada. 


ARTICLE 10. Short speed trials may be required at the 
starting fields by the Joint Contest Committee, previous 
to the official start of machines of each and every entry, 
in order to check the basis for handicap. 

The Technical Committee representatives will weigh 
machines, complete for flight, including useful load, be- 
fore the official start from New York and 'Toronto, and 
will turn in a report to the Joint International Contest 
Committee, giving full particulars of flight weight, with 
fuel carried (gallons), live weight and names, and excess 
load, if any, which data will be used in determining the 
weight factor in the performance calculation of the ma- 
chine in handicap event. 

Contestants having started with one or more pas- 
sengers must replace weight of passenger, or passengers, 
with duplicating ballast weight, in the event that any 
part of the airplane flight personnel is depleted during 
the round trip circuit. This condition is obligatory in 
the Handicap events, and non-compliance therein will 
disqualify contestant in all but Speed events. 

ARTICLE 11. Contestants intending to start in the con- 
test from New York will make their official getaway, 
after having satisfactorily complied with all inspection 
and attendant Rules and Regulations, from Mitchel Field, 
Mineola, L. I., under the supervision of the official starter 
in charge of the U. S. start of the contest. ; 

Contestants will proceed thence to New York City and, 
at an altitude considered reasonably safe by contestant. 
make two complete circles above Pershing Square and 
the Hotel Commodore, and then proceed northward to 
the first obligatory control stop, located at the Quentin 
Roosevelt Memorial Aviation Field, Albany, N. Y. 

After complying with all Rules and Regulations apply- 
ing to contestants when within the jurisdiction. of the 
‘Contest (and Technical) Committee representatives at 
control stops, contestants will then proceed to Syracuse. 
At Syracuse. the control stop will be the flying field of 
the Aero Club of Syracuse, known as Bethka Farm Avia- 
tion Field. 

Contestants will then proceed to Buffalo, after properly 
checking out at Syracuse. At Buffalo the control stop 
will be the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corporation 
airdrome. After complying with control stop Rules and 
Regulations, contestant will be started on to Toronto. 
The Leaside Airdrome of the United Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Corporation will be the Toronto control stop. 


When, in the judgment of the Contest Committee repre- 
sentatives, the contestant has complied with all require- 
ments, and is ready to start on the return legs of the 
journey, he will be officially started from the Leaside 
Airdrome and will proceed thence on a westerly course in 
the direction of the grounds of the Canadian National 
Hxhibition, over which he will be required to make two 
complete circles at an altitude which, in his judgment, 
is reasonably safe; and then proceed onward to the Buf- 
falo control stop, located at the Curtiss Airdrome. He 
will then proceed to Mitchel Field, Mineola, Long Island, 
for his official finish of the contest, having stopped at 
Syracuse and Albany, respectively, complying thereat 
with all the rules and regulations governing the contest. 


ARTICLE 12. Contestants intending to start in the 
contest from Toronto will make their official getaway, 
after having satisfactorily complied with all Inspection 
and attendant Regulations, from the Leaside Airdrome, 
‘Toronto, Canada, under the supervision of the official 
starter in charge of the Canadian start. 

These contestants will proceed on a course which will 
take them over the grounds of the Canadian National 
Exhibition, over which they wil be required to make two 
complete circles at an altitude which, in their judgment, 
is reasonably safe, and then proceed on to the Buffalo 
control stop located at the Curtiss Aerodrome, Buffalo, 
N. Y. The Canadian contestants’ route will then take 
wee to Syracuse, Albany and Roosevelt Field, Mineola, 


After being started on their return trip, the Canadian 
contestants will proceed to New York and, at an altitude 
considered reasonably safe, make two complete circles 
above Pershing Square and the Hotel Commodore, and 
then proceed Northward to the Quentin Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Field, Albany, N. Y., thence to Syracuse, Buffalo and 
Toronto, having stopped at each obligatory control and 
complied with all rules and regulations thereat, and en 
route, for official finish at the Leaside Airdrome. 


ARTICLE 13. Competitors may stop as often as they 
wish to refill tanks, make adjustments, replacements, 
repairs, etc., but only when such refilling, replacements, 
adjustments or repairs, ete., are conducted at obligatory 
control stops will the time required thereon not count 
against the contestant. 


ARTICLE 14. In starting, contestants’ time will be 
taken at the instant the wheels leave the ground on the 
take-off. In landing, time will be taken the instant any 
part of the running gear of the machine touches the 
ground. 

ARTICLE 15. The start and successive starting at con- 
trols, as well as landings, shall be made under the super- 
vision of the representatives of the Contest Committee, 
who schall verify, or have verified, through the repre- 
sentative of the Technical Committee, the safe condition 
of the airplane, the authorized passengers, if any, the 
useful load carried by each airplane, record the time of 
departure, the time of arrival, condition of machine, etc., 
and submit a certified report to the Joint International 
Contest Committee, covering all the facts in connection 
with the proceedings while in the environs of control and 
while the contestant and his machine are under the juris- 
diction of said representatives. 

ARTICLE 16. Individual machines, that is the airplane 
itself, together with its power plant, propeller, acces- 
sories, and equipment must be of approved design and 
construction, operative, safe and rigidly inspected, and 
are all subject to final inspection and approval of the 


» Technical ‘Committee of the Club, which will certify to 


the condition of the airplane and its privilege to start 
in the contest, and successive continuance in the com- 
petition. 


ARTICLE 17. All pilots must hold and exhibit at any 
time upon verbal, or other, request of the representatives 
of the Joint International Contest Committee, the license 
to operate or_use airplane for civilian flying purposes 
issued by the U. S. Joint Army and Navy Board on Aero- 
nautic Cognizance, and also the certificates issued by the 
Aero Club of Canada. 


Likewise, all contestants must hold and exhibit upon 
request certificate of inspection and mechanical safety 
of airplane, with indorsements, issued by the Joint In- 
ternational Contest Committee to contestant previous to 
initial start. 

ARTICLE 18. Hach contestant will be given this cer- 
tificate of inspection and mechanical safety of airplane, 
which must be carried at all times and shown at any 
time, upon verbal or other request, to Contest and Tech- 
nical Committee representatives. This certificate will 
be signed at the official start at Mineola, N. Y., or Lea- 
side, Toronto, Canada, by the representative of the Con- 
test Committee and must be endorsed at each obligatory 
control stop by the representative of the Technical Com- 
mittee before contestant can be started off, upon the 
next leg of the circuit by the Contest Committee repre- 
sentatives. ' 

This official starter at each control stop will not de- 
clare contestant ready to proceed to the next control stop 
until he has received this certification indicating the 
safe condition of the machine to proceed in the com- 
petition, on to the next control. 

ARTICLE 19. In the event that inspection of airplane 
reveals, in the opinion of the Technical Committee repre- 
sentatives, the necessity for repairs, adjustments, or re- 
placements, or discloses derangements considered to 
affect the mechanical safety of the machine, the entrant 
must have necessary repairs made upon the airplane and, 
upon evidence of their satisfactory completion, in the 
opinion of the Technical Committee representative, en- 
trant will be given his required progressive certification 
of Inspection and mechanical safety (condition) of ma- 
chine, and the Contest Committee representative and 
starter may then notify the contestant that he may pro- 
ceed on the next leg of the flight, when called for 
departure. 

These enforced repairs, adjustments, replacements or 
delays attendant thereto, within the control, will not 
count ,rgainst the contestant except in the case of a tie 
for prize, when the prize will be given to that contestant 
requiring the least time and effort in affecting such 
repairs, adiustments or replacements. etc. 

The local Technical Committee Representative will 
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Ellington Field Flyers 


The Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, trans- 
continental fliers, in four De Haviland planes, flew 
from Elko, Nev., to Salt Lake City, altitude 14,000 
feet, a distance of 200 miles in 160 minutes last 
week. Since leaving Houston these four planes, 
traveling via San Diego and San Francisco to 
Salt Lake City, have covered a total distance of 
2,759 miles in 1,890. minutes. 


237. Miles in 2 Hours 


Piloting’a De Haviland biplane, Lieut. Hugene 
H. Barksdale flew from Mineola to Brockton, 
Mass., a distance of 237 miles, in two hours flat. 
The biplane is equipped with a twelve cylinder, 
400 hp. Liberty engine. 


Colonel Clagett’s Flight 


Fying at the rate of 168 miles an hour, Col. H. 
B. Clagett accomplished the feat of travelling 
from Washington to the Statue of Liberty in one 
hour and fifteen minutes, Aug. 8. 

The flight was made in a De Haviland machine 
at a height of 4,000 feet. Sergeant Ralph Kratz 
flew with Colonel Clagett as a passenger. 

The best previous record for the 210 mile flight 
was one hour and 24 minutes or at the rate of 150 
miles an hour. 


Long Balloon Flight 


Pilot Lieut. Hoke S. O’Kelly, with Lieuts. Carl- 
ton F. Bond and Wm. H. Macllwain and Sergts. 
Louis N. Morris and Edwin Schmeider as passen- 
gers in a 35,000 cubic feet free balloon, made a 
flight from Post Field to Lexington, Nebr., 600 
miles in 31 hours. The maximum altitude reached 
was 95,400 feet. Five landings were made en 
route. 


Planes Welcome Fleet 


Preparations are being made to welcome the 
Pacific Fleet in Hawaiian waters, orders having 
been received from the Department Air Service 
Officer to prepare four De Havilands, four Curtiss 
H’s, two seaplanes of the HS type and one N-9 
seaplane for the occasion. 


Photographs of Fleet 


Capt. Lowell H. Smith, who holds the record 
from San Francisco, Cal., to San Diego with a 
non-stop speed average 148.44 miles per hour, 
with newspaper men in a De Haviland flew out to 
sea 150 miles southwest of San Diego to make 
pictures of the Pacific Fleet Aug. 6. 

He left Rockwell Field, San Diego, at 9:22 in 
the morning with the photographs, arriving at 
San Francisco at 5:45 p. m. 

Lieut. H. A, Halverson accompanied Captain 
Smith. 


Mexicans Protest F light | 


Mexican military officers have protested to the 
United States Army headquarters at El Paso 
against what they said were violations of Mexican 
sovereignty by American army airplanes flying 
over the border. 

They asserted an American aviator flew eight 
miles south of Juarez last week. American officers 
repudiated the charge. 


News of the Army and Navy Air Services 


Makes Difficult Flight 


Lieut. Earl E. Neubig from Mather Field, Sac- 
ramento, Cal., completed one of the most difficult 
flights ever undertaken recently, flying from 
Sacramento, Cal., into Yosemite National Park, 
the floor of which is 4000 feet high. In order to 
make a landing in the park it was necessary for 
Lieut. Neubig to gain an altitude of 11,000 feet 
and spiral down between the walls of the canyon, 
which are 5000 feet high and one-quarter of a 
mile wide. He landed on the field, which was very 
difficult to reach owing to the high trees and wires 
surrounding it and his plane stopped rolling just 
about ten feet in.front of a multitude of park 
visitors who were there to greet him. Lieutenant 
Neubig carried a package of mail and personal 
messages from State and Federal officials to the 
superintendent of the park and delivered also a 
special edition of the San Francisco Bulletin. He 
was warmly received by the Park officials and was 
presented with a handsome gold medal on behalf 
of the officials of San Francisco and the Yosemite 
National Park for his achievement. 

Flying time from Mather Field to San Fran- 
cisco—90 miles—was 90 minutes, altitude 4500 
feet, from San Francisco to Yosemite, 180 miles 
in 100 minutes, altitude 12,000 feet. Yosemite to 
Mather Field, 90 miles in 90 minutes. 

Lieutenant Neubig’s trip was made in Curtiss H 
equipped with Hispano-Suiza motor. He left San 
Francisco at 6 a. m., and was compelled to fly 
over San Francisco Bay at an altitude of 50 feet 
owing to fog, which was so low that it was resting 
on the water in some places. 


Forest Fire Patrol 


The extension of the Aerial Forest Fire Patrol 
to cover a portion of the forests of .Oregon has 
been authorized by the Director of the Air Service. 
Headquarters of the squadron has been established 
at Salem, Ore., and for the present will consist of 
five officers and seven enlisted men operating eight 
airplanes under the direction of Major A. D. 
Smith. Preliminary flights were made Aug. 2 by 
Lieut. E. C. Kiel and Sergt. Frank McKee of the 
Mather Field staff. 

Six fires were discovered, quickly reported with 
slight damage. During the six weeks ending Aug. 
2 the patrol made 373 flights a distance of 45,376 
miles in 38,545 minutes and reported 56 fires which 
were extinguished with nominal damage. 

In addition to this the Balloon Division main- 


tains night and day observation. 


Two Miles a Minute 


Flying 610 miles through fog and clouds at a 
speed in excess of two miles a minute, Captain 
Lowell H. Smith delivered a letter from Mayor 
Rohlfs of San Francisco to Admiral Rodman at 
San Diego, Aug. 9, according to an announcement 
from the Air Service. 

Most of the flight, completed in 302 minutes 
flying time, was at an altitude of 10,000 feet. 


Long Island Map 


The touring bureau of the American Automo- 
bile Association has prepared a new map of Long 
Island, designed to be of assistance to aviators. 

The map indicates the location of all flying 
fields, including landing places to be used in case 
of emergency. ‘The map also shows all railroads 
and main highways, these two essential features 
being printed in different colors so as to eliminate 
possible confusion and permit of instant identifi- 
eation when being consulted in the air. 


Fields Not Abandoned 


Major Gen. Menoher, Director of the Army Air 
Service, has denied newspaper reports that 
orders had been issued closing all the Long Island 
aviation fields and leaving only four men in 
charge of airplanes and motors worth many thous- 
ands of dollars. 

General Menoher said emphatically that no such 
orders had been issued, or were in contemplation. 


Air Service Flying 

During the week ending Aug. 9 Army aviators 
covered a distance of 60,487 miles in cross-country 
flying in the United States. This established 
a new record for the service in total number of 
miles covered in a single week. It does not in- 
clude the flying of enlisted men undergoing in- 
struction. 

Forest fires in Oregon and Washington, accord- 
ing to information reaching the Air Service have 
been so large recently as to fill the air with 
smoke over both States and render flying difficult. 
Oregon has just been added to the first forest 
aerial patrol which has been in operation in 
California for seven weeks. During the past week 
Army aviators in the aviation forest patrol cov- 
ered a distance of 8,530 miles in the States of 
California and Oregon and discovered thirty-five 
fires. During seven weeks of operation the aerial 
forest patrol has covered 54,906 miles and discov- 
ered ninety-one fires. 


Flies Over Sierras 


The first enlisted man to fly over the Sierra 
Nevadas is Sergeant T. J. Buckley. He flew in a 
Curtiss JN-6-H from Sacramento, Cal., to Calneva, 
a distance of 195 miles, in 108 minutes, and from 
Calneva to Reno, sixty-five miles, in forty-eight 
minutes. The altitude passing over the mountains 
was 14,000 feet. 


1400 Miles in a Day 


Lieut. H. Waddington, U. S. Air Service, will 
soon attempt a one day flight from Houston to 
Washington, D. C., a distance of 1,400 miles. A 
Curtiss R machine equipped with Liberty motor 
and an eight-hour capacity of gasoline will be 
used. 


Over Canadian Rockies 


Capt. A. C. Hoy, D. F. C., accomplished the 
first passage of the Canadian Rockies by airplane 
Aug. 7, leaving Vancouver, B. C., at 4:15 a. m. 
and landing at Lethbridge, Alberta, at 6:22 p. m., 
covering nearly 500 miles in a little more than 
14 hours. 


Travel by Airplane 


General Order No. 76, Section IV, War De- 
partment, June 26, 1917, has been amended by 
the addition of the words “or airplane” after the 
word “ship.” The same requirements will here- 
ane be prescribed for travel by airplane as by 
ship. 


Camp Upton Field 


The construction of an aviation landing field at 
Camp Upton, L. I., large enough to accommodate 
the largest aircraft has been begun. The field will 
be part of the new permanent camp improvements. 
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Ownership of the Air 


A \ HE discussion as to the ownership of the air that has been 
taking place in the newspapers of the country is bringing 
to the surface a great amount of superficial comment. Sevy- 

eral minor courts have given decisions regarding the destruction of 

crops or other property but the whole question is too large to be 
viewed from a local angle. 

Congress should at once take steps to enact legislation regulating 
aerial navigation. In the absence of federal control there is likely 
to be state and local legislation which would be as confusing as the 
present automobile laws. In the absence of any regulation the dan- 
ger of accidents and loss of property will be ever-present. The devel- 
opment of aeronautics in the United States will be in proportion to 
the sympathetic support given it by Congress and it is obvious that 
local legislation, no matter how well intentioned, can have no other 
effect than to hinder the advance of the science without at the same 
time achieving the desired degree of safety. 

The fundamental consideration to be put uppermost in all legis- 
lation for aircraft is that aerial navigation is international in scope 
and therefore regulation must take into account the aircraft of other 
countries. In addition, the air is coming to be regarded as one of 
the most important areas of national defense. On this score the air 
must be free to all military or naval aircraft and if this is allowed, 
commercial aviation must receive the recognition which will permit 
the entire people to benefit from it. Unquestionably the problem of 
aerial highways will have to be given great study and they will 
eventually assume a much greater importance than would now seem 
possible. 

That the sovereignty of the air is versed in Me nation controlling 
it is a principle that cannot be changed without going back to the 
archaic doctrine that the holder of a deed to a plot of ground exer- 
cises control “‘ as high as heaven and as deep as hell.’? The United 
States on the grounds of self-defence alone will have to follow the 
legal status of the air adopted by other nations, and this is unquestion- 
ably for a reasonable freedom of the air. 

With this point of view, must come federal regulation and con- 
trol of the air, which will protect not only the ships of the air but 
the owners and operators of airdromes. With this protection, will 
come adequate means for the safeguarding of life and property on 
the ground. Backed by federal legislation the land owners will have 
a feeling of security that no local laws could give them. 

Perhaps the strongest argument for federal initiative is found 
in the matter of aerial terminals. Standards should be provided and 
municipalities should have the advantage of all the technical engi- 
neering advice at the command of the national government so that 
airdromes, as established by the various cities, will be uniform in 
specification and will be included in the proper class. Much pioneer 
labor along this line has already been performed by the directors of 
our Army and Navy air services who have recognized the principle 
of uniformity. 

For a municipality or a state to prohibit flight or even to at- 
tempt to establish flight levels will be to confuse the labor which 
rightly belongs to the national Government. International practice 
must determine many national rules. The Army Air Service, acting 
in control of its flyers all over the United States, has directed them 
not to perform stunts at a level lower than 4,000 feet, this being the 
height agreed upon as sufficient to enable a pilot to regain command 
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of his ship. This is cited as an example of regulation as against pro- 
hibition. Under proper supervision it is possible to permit flights 
which, if judged locally, would be absolutely barred. 

National judgment, not community prejudice, should be the 
formulating guide for rules of operation in the air; for placing sig- 
nals on aircraft and airdrome and for their proper display. The 
use of airplanes in interstate commerce is limited as yet, but it is not 
difficult to foresee dangerous complications if states undertake to 
prescribe rights of way, turns and precedence so that a pilot, in fly- 
ing from New York to San Francisco, would not only be in frequent 
disobedience of local statutes, but would actually be placed in peril 
because of the persistent confusion. 

Federal regulation, inspection and issuing of pilots’ certificates 
will give a stimulus to aviation in this country, such as nothing else 
ean do. Obviously free flying regardless of control is a thing of the 
past. The sooner Congress enacts forward-looking legislation the 
better for military, naval and commercial aviation. 


Air Mail Advances 


AKING the postage for airplane mail the same as for other 
Mi mail matter is a great step in advance for the postal mail 
service. It indicates that mail can be sent by airplane at 

a cost that will compete with other means of transportation. 

The problem of carrying mails is not wholly one of transpor- 
tation, but as well of distribution. When mail can be distributed 
in terminal post offices, it saves the great expense of distribution on 
mail cars and the expense of the latter is easily apparent when the 
amount of space required in mail cars on fast trains is considered. 
Thus haulage of heavy mail cars with comparatively little mail con- 
tents has become a large item of cost in the postal charges. If the 
airplane by its speed can not only save time, of course one of the 
main factors in all mail problems, but also allows distribution at 
large terminals, it will have achieved a notable success. 

Carrying only specially stamped airplane mail would never be 
a commercial success, but if the airplane can compete with the rail- 
road and decrease distribution expense, a great development of the 
air mail may be expected. 


On a Matter of Convenience 


HILE several bills are before Congress to create a ‘‘ Depart- 
WV ment of Aeronautics ’’ and a United States Air Force it 
is perhaps not too late to call attention to the desirability 
of simplifying the official name of the proposed government agency 
to Aw Department. The word aeronautics, besides being clumsy and 
long, gives the average American about as much spelling trouble as 
the word aeroplane—now defunct in this country. The Navy so well 
realized this that what was formerly known as the Director of Naval 
Aeronautics is now called Director of Naval Aviation—though his 
functions comprise the supervision of lighter-than-air as well as 
heavier-than-air craft, so that technically speaking this term is a 
misnomer. Air Department would fall in line with the American 
tradition of simplifying complicated matters; technically it would 
be correct; and finally it would well fit in with Air Force. The latter 
is so brief and expressive a term that it might eventually come to 
be used by public and press instead of the chaotic denomination one 
now finds, ranging from Airship Service to Flying Division and 
Airplane Corps. 
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Parachutes and Flares 


With the coming of the large commercial ma- 
chines, it is natural that a reasonable degree of 
safety be assured the passengers. Experience of 
the past has taught us that the hazard of flying, 
though reduced to a minimum, has not been 
entirely overcome. Careful design has done much 
to insure against accident, but mishaps due to care- 
lessness and fire cannot be avoided. For this 
reason, it is evident, that in the near future every 
machine will be equipped with parachutes. 

Several types of parachutes have been designed 
and built, but an efficient airplane parachute has 
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not yet been produced. Many successful drops 
have been made from airplanes under control of 
a pilot, but it is unknown how a parachute would 
act if the aviator left a machine that was in a 
nose dive or tail spin. 

Lieut.-Col. H. S. Holt of the British Army has 
done much for the advance of parachuting, and 
an abstract of an article by him, which appears in 
a recent issue of The Aeroplane, is of considerable 
interest. With few exceptions, all the single para- 
chute systems of today function on the same prin- 
ciple. The parachute case is fixed to the aircraft 
and the parachute and lines are packed inside. 
The main cable of the parachute is made fast to 
the passenger’s harness, so that when he jumps 
overboard his weight withdraws the parachute, 
the crown or apex being the last to leave the case. 

In German designs the case is usually carried 
on the passenger’s back and attached to the har- 
ness, though in one type it is hinged in such a way 
that the passenger can sit on it when not in use. 
In this type the apex is fastened to the airplane 
by a cord and when the aviator falls, the weight 
of his body breaks the cord and so releases the 
parachute. But, although somewhat different in 
design, the German parachutes have the same de- 
fect as our own, viz., that they offer little or no 
chance of escape from a falling machine. 

Undoubtedly the best way to encounter this 
obstacle is by the use of the compound or tandem 
parachute. This type consists of a large or main 
parachute, to which is attached a smaller or pilot 
parachute. The use of this type also simplifies 
design, for it can readily be seen that the estimate 
of loads and computations of a parachute that is 
launched from a rapidly moving airplane causes 

all kinds of complications and difficulties in de- 
sign. Whereas, the strain on the main parachute 
of the tandem type is always the same within 
small limits and can be accurately estimated. 
_A small, strongly built pilot parachute is re- 


leased and opens first. Its pull then withdraws 
the main parachute from the ease. 
timing devices the release of the main parachute 
can be delayed as long as desired; but the strain 
on it when opening will always be the same, be- 


cause a well designed pilot parachute attains its 
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terminal velocity in a few feet. The essentials for 
a good pilot parachute are smallness of area rela- 
tive to the main parachute, great strength of mate- 
rial and design and rapid inflation. The pilot 
parachute is attached to the main parachute by 
cords from the cable of the pilot to the cireum- 
ference of the hole in the main. Correctly speak- 
ing, the pilot cable should be attached directly to 
the cable of the main, but there are obvious practi- 
cal objections to this. Fig. 1 shows a late model 
in position on the passenger’s back. The main 
parachute M is carried in a receptacle A, to which 
there is a spring lid D, which is normally kept 
closed by a spring hinge. The main parachute is 
attached to a shackle. The cable connecting the 
main parachute to the pilot parachute is fur- 
nished with a spring bolt H. This spring bolt is 
so constructed that under ordinary conditions it is 
free to open so that when the pilot parachute is 
released, it inflates and pulls out the main para- 
chute at once. It is fitted with a small lever J and 
a strong spring on the harness, by turning which 
the release bolt is prevented from being dis- 
engaged and so will not allow the main parachute 
to be withdrawn. In certain circumstances the 
passenger may wish to fall for a considerable dis- 
tance under the pilot only. For instance, if he 
found he was near the coast and was afraid that 
if he opened his main parachute he might drift 
out to sea, he could drop very quickly to within 
a few hundred feet of the ground and then release 
his main parachute. Another case would be an 
aviator in war time, where the pilot parachute 
would offer a much smaller target and at the same 
time would land him much quicker. 

When falling under the parachute a man is apt 
to grip and cling onto anything that he can get 
hold of, and the lever locking this bolt is arranged 
in such a way that he cannot do this, and the mo- 
ment he lets go of the lever the bolt will be 
released. Fig. 2 shows a man in the act of releas- 
ing the pilot parachute. — 


By simple’ 


The main parachute is constructed in the follow- 
ing way: Down each seam a double tube of silk 
is sewn extending to about 6 inches from the cir- 


‘eumference of the parachute. By means of a hook 


wire this line is drawn up through the two tubes 
in a double loop. (See Fig. 3.) In this manner 
all risk of entangling is absolutely eliminated. | 
Owing to the fact that the tubes are not carried 
down to the edge the extreme edge is left free 
and inflates instantly. This can plainly be seen 
from Fig. 4 and Fig. 5. : 
At the moment the cords become taut the strain 
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falls on the pilot parachute, which acts as a brake 
on the whole system and lessens the shock when 
the main parachute opens to full expansion a 
moment later. Thus the shock is divided into two 
portions separated by a fraction of time from 
each other, and for this reason it seems that shock 
absorbers will be quite unnecessary. 

-To prevent a vacuum from forming in the main. 
parachute a small paper dise is placed in the cen- 
tral hole and when the pressure becomes great 
enough the paper bursts. This hole is necessary 
to stabilize the parachute and also to prevent cap- 
sizing. 

It can be readily seen that this method of con- 
struction obviates the use of elaborate receptacles 
and elaborate systems of folding the lines, which 
may take hours to carry out, and, in any ease, 
involve great risk of error unless done by experi- 
enced hands. 


Gold that Floats in Air 


Gold leaf is beaten so thin that it will float in 
the air. <A sheet of this leaf, 314 inches square 
will be only 1/200,000 inch thick, or even thinner. 
An ounce of gold, by being reduced to leaf may 
then be given a surface on 200 square inches, and 
it takes only a very small piece of gold to weigh 
an ounce. Other metals are similarly reduced to 
great thinness, only those of the most ductile kind 
permitting such treatment.’ 

As used in mechanical and scientific work these 
products are known as foils, being thicker. Mir- 
rors are made by applying silver leaf or foil to 
the back of a piece of glass. Tinfoil, the com- 
monest of these products, has a hundred uses. 
One of the most interesting of these is in the con- 
denser of a magneto. A condenser consists of 
from 50 to 200 sheets of tinfoil, alternating with 
mica in expensive condensers or parafined paper 
sheets in the cheaper sort, each thus insulated from 
the other and alternately connected with one side 
of an electric cireuit. The complete condenser is 
no larger than a small wafer and is completely 
enclosed in waterproof insulation. 

To illustrate the amount of surface afforded by 
this compact element, that used on the largest 
Dixie Magneto, which is representative of the best 
practice in their manufacture, has 200 sheets of 
foil with a total surface of 800 square inches. 
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Mohawk Valley Field 


One more safe landing field available to fliers in 
New York State, and provided with gas, oil and 
shelter—such is the Edmond Genet Memorial Field 
on the shore of Oneida Lake, at Sylvan Beach, 
dedicated July 26 by Lieut.-Gov. Harry C. Walker. 

It is the first expansion of the Mohawk Valley 
Airplane Corp., organized in Utica last spring, 
and now operating two planes of the Curtiss JN-4 
type in passenger and exhibition work from the 
Glenn D, Wicks field at Utica. The company in- 
corporated at $30,000 and has been in operation 
since Memorial Day. A hangar large enough to 
accommodate three ships has been built with the 
company’s office attached, and the work of build- 
ing up an aerial business has gone on successfully. 
The corporation is backed by leading business men 
of the Mohawk Valley and Lieut. Stuart J. Davies, 
pilot, has given successful stunting exhibitions in 
various parts of the state. 

The Utica field is on the direct air line from 
New York to Syracuse, and the new Genet field 
at Oneida Lake is only a 10-minute pull from the 
direet route, northwest of Oneida, and easily visible 
at 2,000 feet over that city. A hangar is to be 
built at the new field, where the corporation ex- 
pects to carry on passenger work. 

Mrs. Martha Genet of Ossining, the “ Little 
Mother,’ of whom the famous KHscadrille Ace 
speaks in his letters, was present at the dedication. 
‘The field is 1,200 feet long, 350 to 450 feet wide 
and open completely on three sides. The hard 
sand near the water is being used for landings 
and take-offs this year, and the entire field is to be 
clayed in the early spring. 

Location cards are being sent out to the princi- 
pal Government and privately owned fields in the 
country showing the location of both the Utica 
and the Sylvan Beach field. The Utica field is on 
a line between the Masonic Home, a large brick 
institution just east of Utica, and the three reser- 
voirs south of the New York Central and West 
Shore railroad lines. 


Paris to Morocco 


The Farman Goliath which left the Toussus le 
Noble Airdrome near Paris shortly after midnight 
Aug. 11 bound for Casablanca, Morocco, arrived 
16 hours and 20 minutes later. The aircraft carried 
ten persons. 


Missouri University 


William H. Miller of Missouri University, in 
writing of the interest in aeronautics at that 
university, says: “Missouri University contributed 
well to the personnel of the Air Service, and many 
engineering students—former Air Service men— 
have expressed their intention of entering the 
aviation industry upon their graduation. 

“The University of Missouri catalogued a course 
in Military Aeronautics last trimester, but their 
instructor, Professor Hedrick, was called to 
. France, and the course has been postponed until 
his return.” 
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German Air Line 


Zeppelin airship service between Berlin and 
Munich will be inaugurated in the near future, 
says the Vossische Zeitung. 

Flights will be made regardless of weather con- 
ditions, and it is expected that the journey, an 
airline distance of 325 miles, will be covered in 
seven hours. The fare will be $75. 


The Royal Jewels 


The police of Malmoe, Sweden, are holding two 
packages of jewels and securities dropped from 
an airplane and which they believe to be the prop- 
erty of the former royal family of Saxony, ac- 
cording to a Copenhagen dispatch. 


F ireproot Airplane 


A new flying machine, made entirely of metal, 
is being exhibited in Berlin. The main part of 
the machine is made of aluminum. The motor is 
160 horse power and capable of making 175 
kilometers (109 miles) an hour, carrying six 
people. 


General’s Daughters Fly 


The two small daughters of Gen. William Miteh- 
ell, director of military aeronautics, made a flight 
of twenty miles in a seaplane last week. 

The pilot was their father’s first instructor when 
he was assigned by the War Department to study 
aviation. The children are Isabel, fourteen years 
old, and Harriet, nine. They were delighted with 


‘their trip. 


All-American Pathfinders 


(Continued from page 5) 


Air Service, Photo Pilot; Lawrence E. Cook, Air 
Service, Detachment Commander, and Leroy M. 
Wightman, Infantry, Recruiting; Second Lieuts. 
C. K. Guenther, Air Service, Aerial Information, 
Routes and Mapping; O. O. Neirgarth, Air 
Service, Motor Transport Officer; R. F. Pearson, 
Air Service, Pathfinder Pilot; B. J. Tooher, Air 
Service, Photo Pilot; William Dudley, Air Service, 
Pathfinder Pilot; C. C. Shangraw, Air Service, 
Radio Officer, and J. E. Adams, Air Service, Radio 
Pilot. 

“The duties and functions to be performed 
by this organiation are manifold and many of the 
functions are new and of great importance both 
to the military and the Commonwealth. 

“The primary purposes in sending forth this 
organization, which is the first of its kind in this 
country, are: Recruiting for every arm of the 
military service, pathfinding and establishing of 
aerial mailways for use in carrying Government 
mails over definitely plotted and mapped routes, 
selection,’ location and- establishing of landing 
fields along these aerial mailways; obtaining, cat- 
aloguing and recording detailed military informa- 
tion for the air service; the recommendations for 
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placing of steel hangars at certain points along 
aerial routes by the Government upon the accom- 
plishment by certain municipalities in furnishing 
Class 1 landing fields, the photographing and 
plotting from the air of all these municipal land- 
ing fields along these aerial routes, the observa- 
tion and testing of aerial radio phones and the 
compiling of data with reference to the advantages 
of establishing radio stations along aerial routes 
and the final making of a continuous and accurate 
photographic map of these aerial routes from the 
beginning to the terminus of the route to be 
traversed. 

“In addition to the above matters of routine 
duty an extensive campaign of education along 
aeronautical lines will be carried on with special 
reference to the development of aviation for com- 
mercial uses. 

“The organization goes forth to perform these 
functions with the most modern equipment avail- 
able and carries all its own tentage, mess outfit, 
&c., and is really a complete military post moving 
from one base to the next as its various duties 
progress. i 

“The motor convoy consists of fourteen one and 
one-half ton trucks, five standard Liberty five-ton 
trucks, three staff observation cars, four touring 
cars, motorcycles, engineer corps searchlight 
chassis and outfit. 

The organization has been divided into sections, 
each performing a separate function. They are: 
Headquarters and Advance Section, which will be 
the executive head for the unit and will also ar- 
range for all base stops prior to the actual arrival 
of the organization at points along its itinerary; 
aerial routes, mapping and landing field section, 
which will compile, catalogue and record all im- 
portant and necessary aerial information, plot and 
record maps and aerial mailways, select and es- 
tablish landing fields, indicate locations and ar- 
range for the furnishing of steel hangars at cer- 
tain base points by the Government. 

“The Balloon and Airship Section carries six 
specially constructed balloons known as the prop- 
aganda type. At base stops these will be flown, 
and in addition this section will have with it for 
exhibition purposes a full size type “R”’ observa- 
tion balloon, which will be inflated at each base 
stop so that the public may see and examine the 
type of lighter-than-air craft that played such an 
important part in the late war. 

“The searchlight and Field Lighting Section, 
which is being operated by the Engineer Corps 
of the United States Army, is carrying a search- 
light unit complete, which is of the 60-inch anti- 
aircraft dishpan type. This searchlight was de- 
veloped by the Corps of Engineers during the late 
war, was used successfully against the Germans 
and is the most powerful and brilliant light in the 
world, having a strength of from 250 to 300 
millions candle power. The illuminating range of 
this light for effective night pathfinding work is 
15,000 feet (three miles) and the beam thrown 
into the air by this powerful lamp can be seen by 
a plane in the air—weather permitting—for a 
distance of 110 miles. 

“The convoy consists of a train more than half 
a mile long and will move on a schedule definitely 
planned as to mileage and motor performance.” 


Model 5A-4142—H.P. 210 


Reliable - 


[Members Manufacturers’ Z 


Accessible’ - 
Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


EG.U.S,.PAT. OFF. 


Airplane Engines 


Efficient 


y Aircraft Association] 
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THE AEROMARINE FLYING SCHOOL 


opening 


SEPTEMBER I. 


offers a complete course in aviation, including aerodynamics, airplane design, and aviation engines in addition to actual flying. 


Water Flying a Specialty 


| The instructors of the Aeromarine Flying School have been selected from the most expe- 
rienced pilots of the country. 


I The training machines are maintained in perfect condition by the factory of the Aeroma- 
tine Plane and Motor Company, manufacturers to the United States Army and Navy. 


| The Aeromarine Flying School is located on Raritan Bay, one hour from New York City. 


Further information may be obtained from 


C. J. Zimmermann, Chief Test Pilot, Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co., Keyport, N. J. 
AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Factory: Keyport, N. J. New York: Times Building 
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Handicap Air Race 


(Continued from page 6.) 


keep an accurate account of all time consumed and 


material required in affecting repairs, replacements and: 


adjustments on machine while in control stops, and will 
file this record with the Joint International Contest 
Committee. 

ARTICLE 20. Contestant must remain at each obliga- 
tory stop for a period of at least thirty minutes after 
checking in, in order that his machine may be refilled, 
if necessary, and be properly inspected by representatives 
of the Technical and Contest Committees, before he will 
be certified as ready to proceed on the next leg of the 
flight. He will then be started on the next leg of the 
flight, by the proper officials, just as soon as practicable. 
Contestant, with concurrence and approval of starter, 
may waive his starting assignment and ‘“ take-off’ later, 
if, in contestant’s and Contest Committee representative's 
judgment, contestant is justified in delaying starting at 
any control. 

The time elapsing between any assigned start and the 
actual start by agreement, will not count against con- 
testant. 

However, the time of actual starting, under delay 
privilege, must be set by agreement between the con- 
testant and representative of the Contest Committee, 
and the contestant will be expected to make his get-away 
at the set time, exactly as under usual conditions, com- 
plying with all Rules and Regulations pertaining thereto. 

ARTICLE 21. Contestants arriving at any control stop 
at such time as would preclude the possibility of safely 
continuing the flight so as to arrive at the next control 
stop either before darkness sets in, or flying during pros- 
pective adverse weather conditions, will be required to 
remain within the control under the jurisdiction of the 
Contest Committee representative, as regularly. . 

In the case of approaching darkness, contestant will 
remain within the control until the next morning, when 
he will be regularly started by Contest Committee repre- 
sentative. 

In the case of prospective adverse weather conditions, 
contestant may remain within the control until, in his 
opinion and that of the Contest Committee representa- 
tive, it is safe for contestnt to proceed, when he shall 
continue the flight in the regular manner. © 

All machines obliged to remain under these circum- 
stances must be properly packed and staked down, in 
order to minimize danger and insure their safety under 
the enforced circumstances. 

ARTICLE 22. In starting from any and all designated 
flying fields each contestant must make two (2) com- 
plete circles (climbing, but maintained within safe glid- 
ing distance of the field) of said starting and control 
airdrome, in order to have attained a reasonably safe 
altitude before proceeding cross-country on any leg of 
the circuit. : 

ARTICLE 28. In landing, at any and all designated 
flying fields, the contestants must make one (1) com- 
plete circle of said airdrome, at a sufficient altitude in 
order to ascertain that the field has been sufficiently 
cleared of machines and personnel, in contestants’ judg- 
ment, and thereby effect the best possible landing. 

ARTICLE 24. Immediately on landing, airplanes must 
be quickly taxied to the prescribed parking space at each 
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Control Field, where they will remain under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Contest Committee until ready to be started 
on the next leg of the flight, care always being exercised 
that every opportunity is given fellow contestants for an 
unobstructed landing and starting area. 5 

All work upon machines in the control stops must be 
accomplished at these prescribed parking spaces, 

ARTICLE 25. Contestants who expect to carry pas- 
sengers must submit names to the Contest Committee five 
days in advance of date of contest for registration and 
approval. 

ARTICLE 26. In case of tie for place in the Handicap 
Competition, the winner of said place will be the con- 
testant who accomplished the round trip with the least 
repairs, replacements or overhaul, trouble, or incon- 
venience with his machine, together with the least num- 
ber of enforced intermediate stops, not designated as 
obligatory control stops. 

ARTICLE 27. In case of tie for a place in the Speed 
Prize Competition, the prize will be awarded to the con- 
testant whose record shows him to have made the least 
repairs or replacements or overhaul of his particular 
machine. In other words, the place will go to that con- 
testant in the tie, who, in the judgment of the Joint Con- 
test Committee, came through the race with the least 
trouble and inconvenience. 

ARTICLE 28. Should weather conditions during the 
prescribed duration of this contest be of such adverse 
character as to mitigate against the reasonable. possi- 
bility of contestants finishing the round trip circuit 
within the time limit set, the Contest may be extended 
for a definite period by the Joint International Contest 
Committee, who will serve notice to such effect upon the 
contestants. 

ARTICLE 29. The Contest Committee will arrange to 
identify all Fields designated as obligatory control stops 
by U. S. Air Service standardized insignia by day, in- 
dicating the field and the direction of the ground wind ; 
and ey night by suitable standardized lighting arrange- 
ments. 

ARTICLE 30. It is considered imperative that all flights 
be made with the aid of approved maps, even though 
the course can be easily maintained from prominent ter- 
restrial objects. Contestants can provide their own maps, 
but the Contest Committee engages itself to supply all 
necessary data with details of important terrestrial iden- 
tification, to incorporate on these maps. 

ARTICLE 31. Contestant will be required to exercise 
every precaution and discretion which will help make the 
contest a success and of great public interest. Any con- 
testant who, in the judgment of the Joint Contest Com- 
mittee, has committed any jeopardy to the safeguarding 
of the public interest, or endangers his own property, or 
that of others, by unreasonable judgment or activity, will 
be disqualified by written notice from said committee. 

ARTICLE 382. All airplanes must carry, at all times 
ready for use, at least one Pyrene, or other fire extin- 
guisher conveniently located in cockpit or nacelle. It is 
desired as well that each machine carry a small, light 
First Aid kit. 

ARTICLB 33. Protests will not be entertained unless 
presented in writing, accompanied by the sum of $10, 
which will be returned only if the validity of said protest 
is sustained. 

ARTICLE 34. These articles, excepting those clauses in 
regard to handicap determination and award of prizes in 
the handicap event, of the General Rules and Regula- 
tions, governing the contest for the handicap event, will 
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also apply to the concurrently run speed event for the 
$2,000 cash prize, or equivalent. 

ARTICLE 35. Points not covered by these articles or 
Rules and Regulations shall be subject to supplementary 
Rules and Regulations and any such special Rulings as 
may from time to time be made by the Contest Com- 
mittee of the American Flying Club. 

ARTICLE 386. ‘The contestant (Pilot, or Entrant, or 
both) shall be solely responsible to the officials for the 
due observance of all these Regulations, and supple- 
mental changes therein or additions thereto, and shall 
be the person with whom the officials will deal with 
respect thereto, or with any other question or questions 
arising out of these events. 

ARTICLE 37. ‘Contestants starting from New York will 
meet at the American Flying Club on the evening of 
Aug. 24 for final interpretation and discussion of all 
Rules and Regulations governing this contest. 

Contestants starting from Toronto will meet at the 
Headquarters of the Aero Club of Canada on the evening 
of Aug. 24 for similar and duplicate interpretation and 
discussion of all Rules and Regulations. 

ARTICLE 88. The contestant by entering, hereby agrees 
that he is bound by the Rules and Regulations herein 
contained, or to be hereafter issued, in connection with 
these events. 

ARTICLH 39. The interpretation of these Rules and 
Regulations, or any to be hereafter issued, lays entirely 
with the Joint International Contest Committee of the 
American Flying Club and the Aero Club of Canada. 

ARTICLE 40. The Joint Contest Committee of the 
American Flying Club, and the Aero Club of Canada will 
notify only actual entrants of any changes in, or addi- 
tions to, the present Rules and Regulations contained 
therein. 

All awards of cash prizes, or equivalent, and trophies, 
will be made within ten days after date contest is de- 
clared closed, at a dinner to be given by the Hotel Com- 
modore. 

Suitable fuel, oil and water will be available to the 
contestants at all control stops throughout the period of 
the contest. 

The Contest Committee will have on hand an ample 
supply of equipment necessary to properly stake down all 
machines which are required to be held at control stops. 

The Contest Committee will provide reasonable police 
protection for all machines at control stops and will 
render every possible assistance to contestants to insure 
the safety of all machines and equipment. No persons, 
other than the members or representatives of the Contest 
Committees of the American Flying Club and the Aero 
Club of Canada, Local Committee, Technical Committee, 
Official Starter and Timer, and the assigned crews of the 
machine, with not more than two mechanics or assistants 
per entry, will be aliowed out on the prescribed landing 
fields at any time. 

Regarding preparations for the flights, it is contem- 
plated that contestants may wish to provide a small 
supply of propellers, wheels, tires and small spares at 
any of the control stops. In order to relieve the entrants 
of the necessity of maintaining stock-keepers at the 
various points, the Contest Committee will arrange to 
have this stock of supplies, belonging to the individual 
contestants, placed, with proper identification, in the 
charge of a representative of the Contest Committee 
located at control stations, and they will be issued back 
to contestant on his written authority. 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY: 


‘ Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


——and— 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 


New York Office—Times Bldg. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, ; 


WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 24 1919 


Gentlemen: | 
The bureau desires to express its appreciation 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were called upon to build, in the 
Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon- 
day, May 12th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 
on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Fiying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland. The very successful manner in which 
you complied with this difficult request established a 


record of which you may well be proud. 
Very respectfully, 


Engineer-in-Chief,USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 


RECEIVED 


American Propeller & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 
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ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


A Steep Turn 


The ACE Motored Single 
Seater ACE BIPLANE 


New booklet profusely illustrated 
Mea teaue United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Sales Offices: 222 West 42nd St., New York New York. 
The ACE Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. 


ATLAS WHEELS 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 
They Absorb Shocks They Are Stronger They Are More Reliable 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE ATLAS WHEEL COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO — © 
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ROLLSROICE 


THE FUTURE, OF FLYING 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 
The first and only direct 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
1880 Miles at 1172 Miles an Hour 


> 


Accomplished by 
Vickers-Vimy with two Rolls-Royce Engines 


A significant fact 
Every British Manufacturer Who Entered an Aeroplane in 
the Trans-Atlantic Flight Selected Rolls-Royce Engines. 


-ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE. CARS _ 
ele aed Diels socnilmeaal No Sealed es WWW ©) Feces 1D 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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ristol “ Braemer’ 


Triplane in Flight 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


OF THE WAR 


Officially, it has surpassed the performance of every 
competitor. peor 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 
tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. | 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


Aircraft Association 


Member Manufacturers’ 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


° 


Aviation Missions 


Report Published 


Concentration of Air Activities Under 


Single Head, Commission Recommends 


military, naval, and civilian within the direction of a single 

Governmental agency created for the purpose, co-equal in 
importance with the Departments of War, Navy, and Commerce, is 
the recommendation of the American Air Mission, headed by Assist- 
ant Secretary of War Crowell, recently returned from Europe after 
an extensive study of European air establishments. 

The proposed Air Department would be charged with full respon- 
sibility for ‘*‘ placing and maintaining our country in the front rank 
among nations in the development and utilization of aircraft in the 
national security, and in the advancement of civil aerial transporta- 
tion and communication arts.’’ 

The organization of the proposed Air Department would call for 
a civilian Secretary of Air, a member of the Cabinet; with a civilian 
Assistant Secretary of Air; and five or more chiefs of such sub- 
departments as civil aeronautics, military aeronautics, naval aero- 
nautics, supply and research, finance, and the like; and an advisory 
Air Council, constituted by the Secretary of Air and including 
among others his assistant and the chiefs of the sub-departments. 

The Mission’s report shows that its opinions are advanced after 
conferences with the Air Ministries of Great Britain, France, and 
Italy, with ranking Army and Navy officers of all three nations, and 
with the foremost aircraft manufacturers of the principal Allied na- 
tions. 

Concerning commercial aviation, the Mission emphasizes the nec- 
essity of conserving the American aircraft industry built up during 
the war, ‘‘ ninety per cent of which has been liquidated ”’ since the 
armistice. Some definite Government policy is necessary to save and 
revitalize the remaining ten per cent for the development of aerial 
transportation for commercial purposes, that the Mission predicts will 
‘““ become one of the great transportation mediums of the world and 
will continue to offer the fastest and most direct means of transporta- 
tion known to civilization.’’ 

The stage is set, for the first time in the world’s history, for a 


C ONCENTRATION of the air activities of the United States— 


close international cooperation in the development of a great art at 
the very threshold of its commercial utility, the Mission declares, and 
the United States must sooner or later follow the leads of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, and Japan to set up a single authoritative 
point of contact for the conduct of all international aviation affairs, 
legal, operational, technical, and political. 

Future wars, declares the Mission, will undoubtedly open with 
great aerial activity far in advance of contact either upon land or 
sea, and victory cannot but incline to that belligerent able to first 
achieve and later maintain its supremacy in the air. Great Britain, 
the mission reports, has come ‘‘ to consider the dominance of the air 
as at least of equal importance with that of the seas and is frankly 
and avowedly planning a definite policy of aerial development to that 
end.’’ 

The report of the Mission is signed by Benedict Crowell, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War; Howard E. Coffin, member of the Council of 
National Defense; Henry C. Mustin, Captain, U. 8. Navy, who signed 
with reservations; Halsey Dunwoody, Colonel, U. S. Air Service; 
James A. Blair, jr., Lieutenant-Colonel, General Staff, U. 8S. A.; 
George H. Houston, President, Wright-Martin Aeroplane Corp; C. 
M. Keys, Vice-President, Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp., and S. 
S. Bradley, General Manager, Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association. 
The Mission sailed for Europe May 22 and returned July 20. 

In making the report public, Secretary of War Baker issued a 
statement emphasizing the thoroughness and value of the studies made 
with regard to the importance of aircraft and the essential dependence 
of the art for its development upon a sympathetic attitude in the 
Government. It is clear, Secretary Baker writes, that the ingenuity 
and ability of American engineers and inventors must be coordi- 
nated and our national effort freed from wastefulness and duplication. 
The Secretary did not, however, agree with the Mission that the solu- 
tion lay in a single centralized Air Service. 

The report of the Mission, with Captain Mustin’s reservations, 
and Secretary Baker’s statement, are herewith published in full. 


Report of the American Aviation Mission 


With Statement by Secretary of War Baker, and Memoranda 1 and 2 by Captain Mustin, U. S. N., Published in this Issue in Full 


July 19, 1919. 
To THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
Sir: 

In accordance with your instructions, the American 
Aviation Mission visited France, Italy and Wngland. 
It was able to confer with various ministers of these 
Governments, ranking Army and Navy commanders, 
and the foremost aircraft manufacturers. 

A thorough study and investigation was made by 
your Mission of all forms of organization, production 
and development. As a result of these studies your 
Mission desires to emphasize the universal opinion 
of its members that immediate action is necessary to 
safeguard the air interests of the United States, to 
preserve for the Government some benefit of the great 
aviation expenditures made during the period of the 
war, and to prevent a vitally necessary industry from 
entirely disappearing. Ninety per cent of the in- 
dustry created during the war has been liquidated. 
Unless, some definite policy is adopted by the Govern- 
ment, it is inevitable that the remaining ten per cent 
will also disappear. 

_ in placing this matter before you the subject falls 
into three important heads: 


(1) General organization 
(2) Development, commercial 
(3) Development, technical. 


I. GENERAL ORGANIZATION. 


The findings of the American Aviation Mission and 
its recommendations are submitted after a careful re- 
view of the situation in the allied countries mentioned, 
but always keeping in mind the situation in the United 
States. Under the above sub-heads the results of 
these investigations are presented to you, which, in 
the opinion of the Mission, demand the most earnest 
and immediate consideration along the broadest lines, 
with a view to establishing some fixed policy which 
will save the aircraft situation in the United States 
and give the United States an equal place with the 
great powers of Hurope in this great new commercial 
development. 

The American Aviation Mission therefore recom- 
mends the concentration of the air activities of the 
United States, military, naval and civilian,within the 
direction of a single Government agency created for 
the purpose, co-equal in importance with the Depart- 
ments of War, Navy and of Commerce, to be called in 
this report, for the purposes of identification, the Na- 
tional Air Service. 

In making the above recommendations, the follow- 
ing views and data of the Mission are presented: 

Visits were made by the Mission to England, 
France, Italy and conferences have been held with 
those largely responsible for the successful prosecution 
of the war and especially with those men most experi- 


enced in the aerial development within those coun- 
tries. Among others, interviews have been had with: 


FRANCE: Maréchal Foch, Commandant-en-Chef 
des Armées Alliées; André Tardieu, Ministre des Af- 
faires Franco-Américaines ; Général M. Duval, Chef de 
Service de l’Aeronautique; Jacques Dumesnil, Deputé, 
formerly Sous-Secrétaire de l’Aeronautique; M. Lou- 
cheur, Président du Conseil de Guerre, now Minister 
of Reconstruction; Daniel Vincent, Deputé, formerly 
Sous-Secrétaire de Aviation; Gaston Minier, Deputé, 
Chef du Comité Aeronautique au Senat; and Major 
d’Aiguillon, of the Commission Interministerielle de 
VAviation Civile. 


ENGLAND: Honorable Winston Churchill, M. P., 
Secretary _of State for War and Secretary of State 
for Air; Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, Command- 
er-in-Chief of the British Army; Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, R. N., Admiral of the Fleet; Major General 
Right Hon. J. HE. B. Seely, Under Secretary of State 
for Air; Major General Hugh M. Trenchard, Chief 
of Air Staff, Royal Air Force; Major General B. L. 
Ellington, Director General, Supply and Research, 
Royal Air Force; Major ‘General Sir Frederick H. 
Sykes, Controller General Civil Aviation, Royal Air 
Force; Sir W. A. Robinson, Secretary, Air Ministry ; 
and Major General Sir W. S. Brancker, Royal Air 

(Continued on page 10) 
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Delivery of Air Mail to Ocean Liner Successful 


Aeromarine Flying Boat Piloted by C. J. Zimmermann Drops Pouch 
for Adriatic—Plan May Bring About Saving of Days in Voyage 


The first air delivery of late mail for outgomg 
ocean liners was ingeniously accomplished August 
14, when an Aeromarine flying boat dropped a 
pouch on the White Star liner Adriatic. The feat 
was successful despite adverse weather conditions 
and a heavy sea, an hour and a half after the 
Adriatic left port. 

As‘a means of expe- 
diting the movement of 
overseas mail which 
misses the regular mail 
steamships, Otto Prae- 
ger, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, or- 
dered that the experi- 
ment be tried of drop- 
ping a mail bag upon 
the deck or in the water 
at the side of the 
Adriatic. 

With the cooperation 
of David Lindsay, of 
the International Mer- 
eantile Marine, which 
operates the White Star 
line, Postmaster Thom- 

as A. Patton of New 
York, through Daniel E. 
Jordan, assistant super- 
intendent, division of 
mails, arranged with In- 
glis M. Uppereu, presi- 
dent of the Aeromarine 
Plane and Motor Co., to 
furnish a flying boat to 
carry the mail pouch 
from the Columbia 
Yacht Club, at the foot 
of West Highty-sixth 
street, to a point well 
outside New York for 
delivery to the Adriatic. 

Leaving at half-past 
twelve o’clock, half an hour late, the Adriatic 
steamed at her usual speed through the maze of 
freighters anchored in the harbor and out through 
the Narrows. As the Adriatic turned her nose into 
Ambrose Channel the Aeromarine flying boat, with 
C. J. Zimmermann as pilot and Richard Griesinger 
as mechanic, which left Eighty-sixth street at half- 
past one o’clock, one hour after the departure of 
the steamship, appeared out of the mist astern and 
flew at a good speed at a high elevation over the 
steamship to a point well to the south. Swinging 
back toward the north into the teeth of the twenty- 
five-mile wind out of the north Zimmermann again 
flew over the steamship, this time at a much lower 
altitude. 

Circling twice more, the pilot approached the 
Adriatic from the south at a low altitude, not more 
than fifty feet above the mast tops, and traveling 
at not more than forty-five miles an hour against 
the strong wind. As the plane passed over the 
Adriatic a specially devised weighted cable with 
shock absorbers was released, catching and wrap- 
ping itself around a cable which ran from the 
masthead to the deck. The mail pouch was pulled 
out when the cable contracted, dropping into the 
water. The pouch was then quickly hauled on 
board. 

Placed inside a specially prepared outer cover- 
ing, the mail pouch, brought up from the General 
Post Office, had been attached to the end of a flex- 
ible wire cable, two hundred feet in length and 
deposited in a veneer chute attached to the star- 
board side of the flying boat. The cable was coiled 
about a wooden spool at the upper end of the 
chute, which slanted downward toward the back at 
an angle of perhaps ten degrees. 

The perfect performance of this experiment 
according to program was greeted by cheers and 
handclapping on board the Adriatic and Mr. Up- 


pereu’s private yacht, the Lounger II, on which, 
besides Mr. Uppereu and E. de B. Newman, secre- 
tary of the Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co., were 
representatives of New York newspapers watching 
the test. 

Capt. Joseph B. Ranson, of the Adriatic, imme- 


AEROMARINE Maru Fuyring Boar Over tHE ADRIATIC . 


N.Y. H. Service 


diately sent a wireless message to the White Star 
office in New York telling of the success of the 
experiment. 


The pouch used in the experiment was especially | 


designed by the Safety-at-Sea Corp., of New York 
City. It was 16 in. high, 14 in. wide and about 
3 in. deep at the base, weighing five pounds. The 
bag could carry about 400 letters. 

The pouch is made of black rubberized material, 
the base of high gravity pliable rubber composi- 
tion which keeps the pouch in an upright position 
when floating. With a reasonable quantity of mail 
the pouch will float about one-third out of water. 
The buoyancy is derived from kapok, with which 
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the pouch is partly lined. The closure is effected 
by folding a flap in a certain manner and holding 
it with two straps and buckles. A padlock that is 
easily put on the pouch takes care of locking it, so 
that the contents cannot be interfered with. 

Mr. Lindsay said after the success of the air 
delivery that the Inter- 
national Mercantile 
Marine was so pleased 
with the experiment 
that orders will be 
given at once for the 
delivery of manifests 
and other ship’s papers 
and late mail to all of 
its outgoing vessels. It 
is expected that it soon 
will be possible to drop 
papers and mail to ves- 
sels several hours after 
they have left port, 
thus saving not hours 
but days in delivery 
overseas. 

This is in accordance 
with the original plan 
of delivery, announced 
late in July by Mr. 
Praeger, which by the 
delivery of ship’s mani- 
fests and other papers 
after the liner has left 
port would allow the 
saving of many hours 
and considerable money. 
The necessity of carry- 
ing manifests presents 
quite a problem to fast 
ocean liners, although 
this is cireumvented in 
freight steamers by al- 
lowing manifests to be 
mailed on later, al- 
though, of course, faster vessels. 


One Passenger Record 


A new world’s altitude record of 30,000 feet is 
said to have been established for an airplane with 
passenger August 13 by Lieutenant Weiss, pilot, 
and Mechanician Begue, aceording to the French 
newspaper Auto. The flight, which took fifty-two 
minutes, was made at Villacoublay, near Paris. 
The aviators’ instruments showed that they experi- 
enced a temperature of more than 25 degrees Fah- 
renheit below zero. The official figures on the 
ascent will be made public later. 


Stowaway Punished 


Ballantyne, the stowaway on the R-34 on the 
voyage to America, on his return to Scotland has 
been punished by the British Navy. He was not 
courtmartialed, but, placed before the officers, he 
was lectured on the danger he had incurred and 
informed he would not again be permitted to act 
as one of the airship’s crew. He said he would 
have preferred a year in solitary confinement. 


Special Canadian Stamps 


The Postmaster General of Canada has issued 
10,000 stamps of a special design for mail to be 
carried into the United States by airplane during 
the international air race of August 25 for the 
Commodore Hotel $10,000 prize and three trophies. 
This information came to the American Flying 
Club through Lieut. M. Leslie Hull, treasurer of 
the club. 
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Development of Commercial Aviation Subject of Address ““~ 
Before Convention of Dixie Overland Highway Association 


By Oito Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster-General i! 


Good roads make for good transportation and 
good transportation makes for good mail service. 
That is why the air mail is the most wonderful 
transportation medium in the postal service. It is 
not hampered by bad roads. It sometimes gets 
bumpy up there where the postal aviators drive 
their mail through the air at 100 miles an hour, 
but it does not get so rough that 
the air mail does not come 
through. 

A year and three months ago 
the regular airplane mail was 
launched with a little Army train- 
ing plane out of Washington and 
another out of New York, each 
carrying 200 pounds of letters. 

Today eight Post Office Depart- 
ment mail planes cleave the air 
daily, each carrying between 
13,000 and 15,000 letters and trav- 
eling, rain, blow or shine, 1,900 
miles each day. 

It is astonishing how few peo- 
ple know—because they cannot 
realize it—that the Post Office De- 
partment is operating an airplane 
mail service daily in all weather 
and all seasons, between Washing- 
ton and New York, New York and 
Cleveland, and Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. By reason of this service 
the Post Office Department is de- 
livering the midnight New Eng- 
land and New York mail to the 
people in Washington on the 
noon carrier deliveries instead of 
the deliveries of the following 
morning. On the northbound trip 
we take the letter mail from the 
Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic 
Coast Line, originating in the 
southeastern States, and are deliv- 
ering it to the people in New York 
City in the afternoon instead of 
on the following morning. 

An airplane with 13,000 letters 
flies out of New York City at 5 
o'clock every morning for Cleve- 
land and Chicago, arriving at 
Cleveland before 9:30 a. m. and at 
Chicago before 1:30 p. m., advane- 


powered by multiple motors that it will not become 
necessary to make forced landings, and, finally, 
when the Post Office Department succeeds in get- 
ting our manufacturers to build truly commercial 
planes that cannot crash to the earth in a tail spin. 

Let us further clearly understand another thing: 
There can be no general extension of the air mail, 


rain or fog. But we operated the entire first year, 
scoring a performance of 92.73 per cent, despite 
weather and frailties of airplane construction. We 
are flymg the mail daily across the Alleghany 
Mountains between New York and Cleveland, while 
the flying record of the Post Office Department 
between Cleveland and Chicago has never been 
equalled by aviators in any part 
of the world, whether military or 
civiuan. The air mail distance 
between Cleveland and Chicago 
is 325 miles. This distanee is 
covered daily each way in a non- 
stop flight with approximately 
14,000 letters each trip, or 28,000 
letters, weighing 800 pounds, a 
day. This great run has been 
made daily since May 15 without 
a single failure and, what is more 
remarkable, without a _ single 
forced landing from motor trouble 
of any kind. 
_ The trips on this route, as well 
as on the New York and Washing- 
ton route, have been made when 
visibility was less than 200 feet. 
In March our postal plane carried 
the mail to New York through a 
sixty-eight-mile gale with snow 
that tied up the shipping in New 
York Harbor, and the very next 
day we again carried the air mail 
into New York through a gale of 
eighty miles an hour, which veloc- 
ity was recorded officially by the 
Weather Bureau at the very mo- 
ment that our mail plane was 
making its way over New York 
City. On the Cleveland-Chicago 
run we scored 100 per cent each 
way in a storm that tied up ship- 
ping at both Cleveland and Chi- 
cago and in the recent terrific 
storm in Ohio and Indiana, in 
which two million dollars’ worth of 
property was destroyed and eleven 
persons killed, we scored 100 per 
cent on the air mail trip in each 
direction. 

In the year and a quarter’s op- 
eration of the air mail only two 


ing the mail to the Middle West 
sixteen hours and to the Pacific 
Coast twenty-four hours. From 


Chicago and Cleveland eastbound there is a similar - 


expedition of mail to New York City and New 
England. 

Since the air mail has operated it has covered 
272,628 miles and has carried a total of 11,845,980 
letters, and if Congress will give the money we 
will put the air mail next year from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in forty hours instead of four days, 
and from Boston to Havana in a little more than 
twenty-four hours instead of sixty hours or more 
by railway and boat. 

This is a bright prospect, but let us not deceive 
ourselves as to the practical possibilities of the 
air mail. The airplane service is not yet for every 
enterprising community that reaches out after it 
by offering landing fields and other inducements. 
The service, because the airplane up to this time 
has been developed for war instead of for com- 
merce, is so costly that as yet it can be established 
only between the largest. commercial and railway 
centers, where it can expedite the largest amount 
of mail to the largest number of people. The day 
will come, but it is not yet, when the air mail 
will operate between every important city in the 
United States. That will be the day when the 
airplane aes | can light gently on any ground like 
a bird, instead of gliding out of the air at a speed 
of fifty miles an hour, or when it will be so well 
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nor a general development of commercial aviation 
unless Congress enacts legislation for the encour- 
agement, development and national regulation of all 
flying, and makes carefully considered appropria- 
tions for the Army, the Navy and the Post Office 
Department. 

With the meager appropriations at the disposal 
of the Post Office Department, enormous develop- 
ment in aviation has been made by the civilian 
organization that operates the air mail. Not only 
do we carry the mail between Washington and 
New York in two and a half hours daily instead 
of five hours by train, and in nine hours between 
New York and Chicago by airplane instead of 
twenty-twe hours by train, but the Post Office De- 
partment has made scientific and mechanical con- 
tributions to aviation and has operated such a 
dependable service that European and American 
authorities have unhesitatingly pronounced the 
operations of our aerial mail far ahead of anything 
in the whole realm of aviation. 

When the Post Office Department inaugurated 
the aerial mail, a delegation of military men con- 
nected with flying operations, called upon me, 
accompanied by a colonel of the British Air Force, 
to dissuade the Post Office Department from 
attempting to run a daily airplane mail schedule, 


on the ground that airplanes cannot be flown in- 


aviators lost their lives in carry- 
ing the mail. Turn back to the files 
of the newspapers and see if they 
do not show that on an average two military or 
civilian fliers have been killed each week since the 
Armistice was signed. And yet there are some 
people who profess to believe that the Post Office 
Department cannot operate an airplane service. 

Let me cite a few instances in which the Post 
Office Department has contributed directly to the 
advancement of aviation. We have demonstrated 
the possibility of maintaining a dependable daily 
schedule by airplane the year round despite the 
assurances of so-called authorities to the contrary. 
We have encouraged men with promising devices 
when no other branch of the government would 
lend them a helping hand. 

Through the encouragement given an inventor by 
the Post Office Department an improved compass 
is now in general use by aviators. This compass 
is a significant departure from the early airplane 
compass which was hopelessly useless at times 
because of the great tendency of the compass card 
to set up a spinning motion. The first of this 
better type of compass was built specially for the 
air mail planes and was first used by the Post 
Office Department. 

We encouraged an inventor, who got no assis- 
tance elsewhere, in the development of a self- 


cleaning spark plug and one which would not crack 


(Continued on page 18) 


A New Liberty -24 


The War Department has developed a 24-cylin- 
der Liberty motor which has just beep successfully 
tested at McCook Field. Originally the Liberty 
motor was designed for eight cylinders, then en- 
larged to twelve cylinders. The engine used in the 
test at MeCook Field was built of standard Liberty 
twelve parts. The changes were few, consisting 
chiefly of the use of two regular crank case upper 
halves, one of which was somewhat altered, and 
Special design connecting-rods. 

The following table compares the Liberty 12 
and the experimental Liberty 24: 


HORSE EOWER (NORMAL) 
G 


ibertym2 ewes. Liberty 12......... 400 
POUNDS PER H. P. (DRY) 
Liberty 24......... LSM iblXsaay WAS GoGo odo 2.11 


GAS CONSUMPTION (POUND) PER H. P. AN HOUR 
Mier tye 24 wes. yee Aay3) loilowny AS ood obo o6 “OL 


The experimental Liberty 24 compares favorably 
with successful tests of foreign motors of approxi- 
mately the same power. An engine of this power, 
if run at the normal speed, would enable the use 
of a comparatively large slow-speed propeller with- 
out gear reduction, thus increasing propeller effi- 
ciency. 

The following table compares the Liberty 24 and 


various high-powered foreign motors: 
Motor and Country of Manufacture 1BE, 12, 


Dedion, France P 800 
Liberty 24, Wnited SEALCS IMS cy aidcth a Semele Ue eae Bees 
t: 


AN Zan ge) OPE LAN COltere) gomsnteie useiaeay Hartel Here ese 600 
geen OED A eld EAA Coiled Sha ety OKC Aer aah eee lm OP rks ae lacy 550 
Seillinsa USA, IME Cees so ecmebccuoccedHoes 500 
INGO! Cll OMI ENICK ope boo go ood cob ool. 450 


* Hxperimental, not rated. 


Paris-London Service 


Daily air passenger and baggage service be- 
tween London and Paris will be inaugurated soon 
by the American Express Co., through its tourist 
department. Final arrangements for the service 
have virtually been completed, it is reported. 

“The plan,” said William Gourlay, the com- 
pany’s manager for the United Kingdom, “is to 
have facilities available whereby a man or woman 
can leave London in the morning, fly to Paris and 
transact business there, and return to London in 
time for dinner, and vice versa. The arrange- 
ments are in the final stages now with the British 
and French governments. We expect that cus- 
toms officials will be posted at each end of the 
airplane route for the specific purpose of check- 
ing the baggage of arriving tourists. 

“The ship will be installed and operating dur- 
ing October. There will be two grades of travel, 
both first class, one in an airplane carrying one 
or two passengers and costing approximately $100 
for a flight one way and the other in a large air 
bus carrying fifteen passengers, for which the 
fare will be about $60 a person. 

“We shall start with the air bus leaving three 
times a week and the airplanes daily. 

“Automobiles will convey passengers from their 
hotels to and from the airdromes, located re- 
spectively on the outskirts of London and Paris. 
The tickets issued will be after the style of steam- 
ships with a clause by which the passengers as- 
sume the risk for the journey. Each passenger 
will be allowed to carry a single piece of bag- 
gage, preferably no larger than a suitcase. Those 
going by airbus can travel in their ordinary 
civilian clothes, while passengers for the faster 
going airplanes will be supplied with headmasks 
and goggles. 

“The minimum time for the journey will be 
three hours, while four hours will be the maximum 
period in the air. The present time by train and 
boat between London and Paris is nine hours and 
costs about $20.” 

Mr. Gourlay was asked if other air routes had 
been blocked out for regular passenger services. 
He replied: “Yes, before the year is out we shall 
have air planes meeting all arriving passenger 
ships at Liverpool and Southampton. Americans 
can see their heavy baggage through the’ customs 
into train vans and then board an airplane for 
London, going there long before dark and in 
ample time to obtain hotel accommodations so 
hard to get in the late afternoon.” 
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Commuting by Plane 


Finding that it takes nearly three hours to reach 
his office in New York from his home in West- 
hampton, L. I., Roy U. Conger of the United Air- 
craft Engineering Corp. decided to do his com- 
muting by airplane and last week ‘made his first 
trip. Leaving a field adjacent to his home in a 


Roy U. Conczr 
Graphic News Bureau 


Canadian training machine he arrived at the 
Sheepshead Bay Motordrome exactly one hour 
and seventeen minutes later. From there he 
reached his office by motor in less than half an 
hour. Mr. Conger returned to Westhampton by 
the same air route and expects to commute in this 
way so long as there is good flying weather. 


Mathematical Consultation 


Dr. T. Dantzig, Dr. G. A. Pfeiffer and Dr. J. F. 
Ritt, well known mathematicians, have established 
a firm for consultation in the application of mathe- 
maties to industrial problems. This is probably 
the first time such a firm has come into existence. 


Redwood Aviation School 


The Redwood Aviation School at Redwood City, 
Cal., has reopened after several months of in- 
activity, due to the enlistment of its pilots for war 
service. The Redwood School was the first on the 
Pacific Coast, and was established by Frank 
Bryant, a well known instructor in aeronautics. 

During the school’s operation more than 200 
students were graduated without a single serious 
accident. This excellent record is said to be due 
to the school’s insistence on all training being 
under the “ Grass-cutter ”’ System, so called in the 
United States. This system is known abroad as the 
“Roller” or French System, and was the exclusive 
training in France during and since the war. 


School in Spokane 


A $16,000 aircraft mechanical department is to be 
added to the plant of the Modern Auto and Trac- 
tor School, at Spokane, Wash. The department 
will teach the repairing and overhauling of air- 
planes and is to be in operation early in Septem- 
ber. 

C. H. Messer, vice-president of the Spokane 
school, is now at the Curtiss plant in Detroit to 
purchase a flying machine and the accessories to 
equip the new venture. 
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Equipment Warehouses 


Owners of airplanes, as well as manufacturers 
and those individuals and concerns who are build- 
ing experimental machines, will be interested in 
the announcement of the opening of warehouses in 
New York and Chicago for the distribution of high 


-grade aircraft parts and equipment. 


This new concern, the Aircraft Materials & 
Equipment Corp., has completed arrangements 
whereby they become distributors in the United 
States of spare parts for Canadian training planes, 
the machines used by the Royal Air Force in 
Canada for training purposes and of which several 
hundreds have been sold for commercial purposes 
throughout the country. 

A large warehouse has been leased in New York 
at 1409 Sedgewick Avenue, where a complete 
stock of parts for engines as well as airplanes will 
be kept on hand at all times and a plan has been 
worked out whereby parts will be shipped the same 
day the order is received. This is done for the 
reason that these planes are used strictly for com- 
mercial purposes and owners must secure parts in 
the minimum of time to keep the planes operating 
every day. To facilitate ordering, a comprehensive 
parts catalogue has been published in which is 
listed every part of the Canadian Training plane/ 
and O.X.5 engine, both as an individual unit and 
also in the assembly in which it belongs. 

A branch warehouse has been opened in Chicago 
with the executive office in the Westminster Build- 
ing, and as soon as adequate arrangements can be 
made an additional warehouse will be opened in 
San Francisco, so that owners of airplanes whether 
they live in New York or a small town in Arizona, 
will be assured of efficient supply service. 

M. W. Hanks, president of Aireraft Materials & 
Equipment Corp., has had wide and varied ex- 
perience in all matters pertaining to aircraft work. 
He was in Washington during the war where he 
was in charge of aircraft specifications, Bureau of 
Construction and Repair, Navy Department. Be- 
fore the war he was Standards Manager of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers and prior to that 
time was Western manager of the automobile 


‘equipment department for the Westinghouse Elec- 


trie and Manufacturing Company. 
The parts book mentioned above will be mailed 
without cost to those interested. 


European Air Lines 


A number of interesting announcements concern- 
ing the establishment of air lines in Europe have 
been made in conection with the Amsterdam Aero- 
nautical Exposition held this month. 

Vickers, Ltd., announced a combination of pas- 
senger and mail services which will help form the 
links of an aerial chain from England and France 
through Central Europe. The first service will be 
between London and Flushing by means of a 
Vickers flying boat. From Flushing, and in con- 
nection with the London service, there will be serv- 
ices all over Holland by Vickers-Vimy commercial 
airplanes to Rotterdam, The Hague, Mastricht, 
Amsterdam and Northern Holland. There will 
also be a cireuit from London to Paris, Brussels 
and The Hague. 

Another service in the preliminary stages will 
be started via Arnheim, Germany, to Central Eu- 
rope, probably connecting with Berlin. There is a 
possibility that this service will connect with a 
Zeppelin service beginning at the end of August 
from Berlin to Friedrichshafen, connecting with 
Swiss steamboats on Lake Constance and landing 
at Munich on the way. For this a new type of 
commercial airship built since the war will be used. 

The capital for the network of aviation services 
will be $5,000,000, partly Vickers’ capital and 
partly taken in Holland. There is little Dutch 
competition, as the Dutch have practically no air- 
ship factories. They had no material for this pur- 
pose during the war and even most of the machines 
for the Dutch army came from Germany, the parts 
being put together here. 

Complete organization of the new plans is 
expected to be ready at the beginning of 1920. 
Handley-Page, Ltd., has announced regular service 
between Amsterdam and London, beginning next 
week, 
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News of the Army and Navy 


Air Services 


Army in Race 


Major General Charles T. Menoher, Director of 
the Air Service, has announced that the Govern- 
ment would enter thirty airplanes in the handicap 
race between New York, Toronto and return, 
which is to commence Aug. 25. These machines 
will include almost every type of modern airplane 
of American, British, French and German make. 
They will be flown by United States Army aviators. 

Although there are prizes totalling more than 


- $10,000 for this race, put up by the Hotel Com- 


modore, the Army pilots will not be allowed to 
accept any prize money in the event of winning. 
They may, however, compete for the three trophies 
offered for the race, General Menoher ruled. 

The announcement of the Army entries was made 
by General Menoher to Laurence LaT. Driggs, 
president of the American Flying Club, 11 East 
Thirty-eighth Street, under whose auspices the race 
is being: held. 

The types of machines to be entered by the goy- 
ernment were announced by General Menoher as 
follows: American make—De Haviland 4, De 
Haviland 9, De Haviland 9-A, Glenn L. Martin 
Bomber, Ordnance Scout, Honeymoon Express, 
Vought, La Pere, Thomas Morse Scout, 80-hp.; 
Thomas Morse Scout, 300-hp., and seven Curtiss 
J.N.-6H., all biplanes, and the Loening monoplane. 
British make—S.E. 5, S.E. 5-A, Avro and Bristol 
fighter. French make—Spad, Breguet. German 
make—two Albatross, one Fokker, three Pfalz, one 
L. Z. W. and one Hanoverian Scout. 

General William Mitchell, who is to start the 
race from Mitchell Field, L. I., may fly one of the 
Army machines in the race himself. The trophies 
for which the Army pilots may, compete are the 
Canadian National Exhibition ‘trophy for the 
fastest time made on the round trip flight between 
the two cities, and the Canadian Aero Club’s trophy 
for the fastest American entry in the race. The 
American Flying Club’s trophy is reserved for the 
fastest Canadian entry. 

The race will start simultaneously from New 
York and Toronto. The Prince of Wales will 
start the Canadian entries from the ground of the 
Canadian National Exhibition in Toronto. 


160 Miles ; 70 Minutes 

More than two and a quarter miles a minute is 
the speed record made by Lieut. Lyman Paterson 
of the United States Army, flying from Washing- 
ton to Langley Field. The 160 miles distance was 
covered in 70 minutes, according to an announce- 
ment made by the Air Service last week. It is 
pointed out that by maintaining this speed it 
would be possible to cross the Atlantic in consid- 
erably less than 24 hours. 


Lumber Commended 


A. M. Laird, general manager of the Potlatch 
Lumber company, of Latah county, Idaho, is in 
receipt of a letter from the United States Avia- 
tion Construction Department saying that the 
148,000 feet of white pine airplane lumber cut, 
cured and shipped by the Potlatch Lumber com- 
pany was among the best that the Government 
received. 

The airplane lumber was cut from trees grown 
in Latah county and was sawed at the Potlatch 
mill. Only the “super cream” trees, as Mr. 
Laird calls them, were used. These were white 
pines from 200 to 300 years old, and the number 
of these found on 40-acre tracts of the company’s 
best timber ranged from ‘three to 20, and only 
the best part of the tree, sometimes only one or 
two logs, was used. 


Pathfinders Off 


The “ All American Pathfinders” have started. 
The first plane of the squadron left Hazelhurst 
Field Aug. 15 on the first leg of the tour to San 
Francisco. The plane was piloted by Lieut. K. C. 
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Leggett with Lieut. C. K. Guenther as observer. 
The fliers preceded the main squadron. 

The remaining planes of the squadron got off by 
Sunday, when the last two Pathfinder planes left 
for Bustleton Field, near Philadelphia. 

The Pathfinder tour is a campaign of education, 
as well as recruiting for all branches of the Army. 
It will show the public the actual working of an 
air squadron operating away from its base of 
supplies. 

The detachment consists of twenty-two commis- 
sinoed officers and eighty enlisted men. They will 
establish air mail routes, take photographs, build 
landing fields, and maintain themselves. as if they 
were invading a hostile country. The heavier 
equipment of the caravan will proceed along the 
highways by twenty-seven motor trucks, seven 
automobiles, and motorcycle, engineer corps, and 
searchlight chassis. 

Among the cities to be visited will be Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, Pittsburgh, Columbus, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Grand Forks, Fargo, 
Helena, Anaconda, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. The path- 
finders plan to take a southerly route coming back. 


Britain Offers Prizes 


The British government will offer prizes amount- 
ing to $320,000 for airplane competition in order 
to develop safer types of machines, Major General 
J. H. B. Seely, of the Air Ministry, announced in 
the House of Commons last week. The prizes will 
be distributed among three, classes of aircraft— 
small airplanes, large airplanes and seaplanes. 

Details of the competition will be announced 
shortly. 


Aviators Ransomed 


Two American Air Service officers, Lieut. Paul 
H. Davis of Strathmore, Col., and Lieut. Harold 
G. Peterson, of Hutchinson, Minn., who made a 
forced landing on Mexican territory Aug. 10, were 
captured by bandits and held for $15,000 ransom 
on threats of death. They were later released and 
guided the Highth Cavalry across the border in 
pursuit of their former captors. 

Lieutenants Peterson and Davis are a part of 
the personnel of the Fort Bliss Aviation Corps, 
but were on detached duty with the Big Bend 
district military headquarters at Marfa, Texas, 
when they disappeared. They left Marfa Sunday 
morning for the usual patrol of the border, plan- 
ning to follow the north bank of the Rio Grande to 
the end of the district. The affair may lead to 
international complications. 


Exhibition Flights 


The Director of Air Service has been authorized 
to grant requests for airplanes for exhibition 
flights whenever possible, consistent with neces- 
sary activities of the Air Service, condition of 
material and the number and degree of training 
of the Air Service personnel, provided all ex- 
penses incident to such flights are assumed by the 
local authorities. 


Glidden Offers Trophy 


Captain Charles J. Glidden, organizer of the 
Glidden Automobile Tours, has offered a trophy 
for airplane touring to be known as the Glidden 
Airplane Efficiency Trophy. The rules of the 
competition will be published by the Aerial 
League of America. 

Captain Glidden is publicity officer of the Air 
Service, but has been asked to be relieved as 
soon as his services can be spared. With the aid 
of the United States Weather Bureau, Captain 
Glidden arranged for the adoption of a weather 
forecast for air navigators which is sent out daily 
to all Air Service stations morning and evening. 


Elizabeth Air Marker 


Official air markers for the guidance of airmen 
piloting passenger and commercial aerial trans- 
ports of the future over Elizabeth, N. J., will be 
located in Wilson Park, near the Newark line, it 
has been announced after a conference between 
Mayor Mravliag, Board of Works Commissioner 
Hand, Abe J. Davis, President, and Major D. 
Griffith, Seertary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and others interested in civil and city improvement. 

The air markers as designed are three wooden 
or concrete structures, thirty feet in length, and 
will designate Elizabeth as Station J-78 on the 
air line route. These will serve as guides to direc- 
tion and identification marks for the air pilots. 
The park will also be made available to the pilots 
as an emergency landing field. 


Municipal Landing Place 


“ Spokane has been placed on the official air map 
of the Air Service as having a municipal landing 
place, the first Washington city to be so desig- 
nated.” In a letter to the aviation committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hickman makes the above statement, further say- 
ing that a new Air Service map will be placed in 
the hands of the chamber as soon as it comes from 
the press. Spokane has a standing offer to pro- 
vide a landing place for any coast-to-coast route. 
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The American Aviation Mission’s Report 


A \ HE report of the American Aviation Mission published in full 
in this issue contains the most important recommendation yet 
made in this country regarding aeronautical progress and 

deserves careful study by all interested in aviation. The list of for- 
eign aeronautical authorities interviewed alone would attract to any 
report serious consideration. The mission was particularly well 
chosen as to personnel; all phases of aviation were represented and 
the scope of the report indicates that the widest latitude of investiga- 
tion was encouraged. 

The most important recommendation and the one which will 
arouse the greatest discussion is the unanimous decision that a 
separate Air Service is imperative. 

The reasons advanced in favor of this plan are so conclusive 
that they will go far in convincing independent minds that a careful 
investigation can lead to no other conclusion. It ‘is not to be ex- 
pected that Army and Navy officials will take this advanced position 
immediately but experience abroad will no doubt exercise a helpful 
influence. ’ 

The emphasis placed on the future of commercial aviation is of 
tremendous importance. While Europe has gone ahead with large 
plans for the commercial conquest of the air, very little has been 
accomplished in this country. The interrelation between commercial 
flymg and Governmental fiying has not been given any serious en- 
couragement in the United States due to the loose way all aeronauti- 
cal agencies are organized. And American manufacturers are left to 
develop commercial aeronautics each according to his own plan with- 
out Government encouragement. 

The desirability of having one large technical and experimental 
department has long been apparent. The greatest waste in duplica- 
tion and the widest differences of opinion are caused by having a 

half dozen technical stations all trying to pass on similar problems. 

The Mission’s report will undoubtedly give Congress the infor- 
mation it desires to form a basis for constructive legislation for the 
Air Service of the future. 


The Post Office Department's Record 


A \ HE summary of the achievements of the postal mail given by 
Mr. Praeger in this issue is a record of which the Post Office 
Department can well be proud. It proves that civilian man- 

agement of Governmental aeronautical services can be successful. — 

It is unfortunate, however, that Mr. Praeger assumes that under 

a unified Air Service, the postal mail service will assume a military 

character. With a civilian Secretary in control of the service it 

_ would be unthinkable that the postal mail would be controlled by the 

military or naval officers attached to the service. All the work of 

the Air Service relating to commercial aeronautics should and un- 
doubtedly will be in charge of civilians. 


The Rigid Truss Monoplane 


T is interesting to follow the varying, fashions—and this is the 
I right word—in airplane design. In the secondary stages of 
airplane construction, the monoplane dominated the field. Then 
as engines employed grew bigger, and the supporting areas larger, 
the structural difficulties of a large wing surface led constructors to 
believe that the biplane was the only solution. The monoplane was 
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generally taken to be structurally unsound and for some reason to be 
unstable. 

Yet there is no reason at all why with proper proportioning of 
main tail surfaces, the monoplane should be any whit less stable than 
the biplane. A monoplane truss may indeed be slightly heavier than 
a biplane truss, but the weight is more than compensated for by 
decreased head resistance and simplicity of construction. 

In the monoplane of present day design, there is also to be found 
the rigid truss, a simple pair of struts on either side doing duty for 
the complicated monoplane wire and king post system of early days. 

The rigid truss system also leads to many advantages in the field, 
simplifying rigging and adjustment problems. 

It is legitimate to note with some satisfaction, that while foreign 
constructors are now largely building the rigid truss monoplane, 
such as the Nieuport, the Sopwith Swallow and the Gordon, pioneer 
work in this direction has been carried on in the United States. As 
early as 1912 Grover C. Loening advocated this type of construction, 
and carried on development work persistently with the two seater 
300 hp. Hispano-Suiza monoplane as a successful culmination. 


Landing Fields 


N | O better work is being accomplished throughout the country 
than the progress that is being made in the establishment of 
landing fields. Even if the location of the field is all that is 

done, an interest has been aroused which will probably lead eventually 

to definite results. Every community that has its future welfare in 
mind will do well to give the subject of landing fields serious thought. 

Postal requirements, military and naval specifications and commercial 

possibilities all should receive consideration. 


Handicap Contests for the Airplane 


N a contest to be run very shortly between New York and Toronto, 
I provision has been made for a number of handicap prizes. 
With a number of machines entering the race, belonging 
to a wide variety of types, there would appear to be considerable 
difficulty in giving a fair basis to the handicap. 
One formula suggested was of the character 


[ee load X distance 


Horse power X time | % niles Waeoe 


the index factor to be of such a character as to place all machines 
on a basis of equality. The first part of the formula is a fair indi- 
cation of the fuel economy of the machine, but the index factor is a 
very indefinite and unsatisfactory quantity, for which the authors of 
the formula would themselves be hard put to find a definition. 

It would seem better to employ the formula 


Horse ve | xX Maximum Speed 


and establish this on the basis of the best information available for 
each type of machine. 

If the formula is established for every machine entering the race, 
and the subsequent performance is used in the same formula, the 
ratio of actual values to the values originally established would per- 
haps be the best way of comparing machines. The percentage de- 
rived would be a measure of the reliability of the machine and the 
engine, and of the skill of the pilot. 
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At the close of hostilities, the Halberstadt two- 
veater fighter was, in all probability, the best Ger- 
man machine of its type on the front. It was a 
day-bomber and reconaissance plane, and owing to 
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Structural Characteristics of Halberstadt Fighter 
—The wing construction is of considerable in- 
terest, especially the spar construction. The front 
spar measures 2°84 x1 in. and is placed about four 
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its sturdy construction and good behavior in the 
air, it was well adapted for these purposes. 


POWER PLANT 


Mercedes 6 cylinder vertical type, 180 h.p. 
Main fuel tank capacity, 24 gal. 
Auxiliary fuel tank capacity, 8 gal. 


Oil tank capacity, 5 gal. 
MAIN DIMENSIONS 
SAM Ole WyHTe MEN cobcooccacesuvece Si me, SA, ah 
SOM Cie KOE HEIN. scoacccucsssoecus 34 ft. 11 D 
Overall Glengthany che Pl. eee a te Ale 24 ft. 0 in 
Oiverallener ent: Ue xpakgne oe i Bons Am ok Delis Omi, © in 
Chord vote uppereplanehey eee ee ® ii BA say, 
Chord motmlowereplanch ere aise arenes 4 ft. 3% in. 
Gap Axd UTR ee ete epee en. anes ye eee 4 ft. 0 in 
CHjo, WHINE, sopcodcoocobobbooouse od 3 ft. 8% in 
Dihedralvofwowers planes... 0.2.04 .ene 2 deg. 
Sweep-back of both planes............ deg. 
ANAS, “Ore Ieekhb FMA o Goods OSU GUobSOS 310 sq. ft 
ZR Ge GACY FUUIGROINs Jadgoodosoboecocec 11.6 sq. ft 
Ares of aileron balancer.) ene 2 sq. ft 
mrATeasOlustabllizens.er urea aoe 13.6 sq. ft 
AT eCAmOfeelevator y+. we ee i ae 12.4 sq. ft 
pAread (of fini sy toeee. cee ee ee remap er! 6.4 sq. ft 
ACA wOfe TUCGER iota: ae ee en U8) Ble THe 
ATeGamOterudd ermba lan cena naar nnn il Soh, ae 
ICON! INIS HUb Ads aedonsedonceakacuoace 8.2 lbs. 
Maximum cross section of body........ 8.8 sq. ft. 
Horizontal area of body.............. 44 sq. ft. 
WMeLticalancamotebodyanie amen 52.8 sq. ft. 
Wisi, WOEel GY WEG ocudbcocdosuccue 545 Ibs. 
RotalPloadwonwtes bare ieee 2,532 lbs. 
PERFORMANCE 


Speed at 10,000 ft., 97 m. p. h., 1,385 r. p. m. 


Rate of Indicated 
Climb in Air 


; Min. Secs Ft./Min. Speed. 
Climbs to. 5,000" ft. wy 25 440 69 
Climb to 10,000 ft..... 24 30 240 64 
Climb to 14,000 ft..... o1 55 80 58 


Service ceiling 13,500 ft. Climb 100 ft./min. 
Greatest height reached; 14,800 ft. in 64 min. 40 sec. 
Rate of climb at this height, 50 ft./min. 


inches from the leading edge. It is of “1” sec- 
tion and is connected to the leading edge by means 
of plywood both top and bottom. The rear spar 


the advantage of lending itself very readily to the 


saving of labor. The body is constructed with 
four main longerons fitted with skeleton bulk- 
heads and covered with three-ply wood. A notable 
feature is that the pilot’s and gunner’s cockpits are 
made in one without apparently introducing any 
weakness in the structure. 

The tail planes are of welded steel tubing and a 
fitting on the stabilizer permits adjustment on the 
ground. The ailerons are of welded steel tubing 
also. They-are balanced and appear on the upper 
wing only. The ailerons are controlled by a rod 
which runs through the wing to the center section 
where it is connected, by means of another rod, 
to the control stick. 

The landing gear is of conventional construc- 
tion excepting the shock absorbers which are 
triple steel coiled springs. The tail skid is rubber 
sprung. The radiator is in one side of the center 
section, while the gravity tank is in the other. The 
radiator is equipped with shutters, which are with- 
in easy reach of the pilot. 

The propeller has a diameter of 2.4 m. and a 
pitch of 2m. The airplane is internally wired to 
give greater capacity for wireless, and accommo- 
dation is provided for the aerial and its spool in 
the observer’s cockpit. The crew consists of a 
pilot and gunner. The machine is equipped with 
two machine guns, one fixed and synchronized 
with the propeller and one on a rotatable scarff. 


Writes Story in Plane 


While in the air on a flight over San Francisco, 
Lieut. W. Edward Kilgore wrote a newspaper 
story of the flight and his experience, dropping it 
on the building of the San Francisco Call. The 
story was picked up and published in the Call 
while the plane was yet in the air. 


Airplane vs. Railroad 


Details of an unusual race between a De Havi- 
land airplane and a railroad train have been made 
public by the Air Service. 

The train made the distance from Sacramento 
to Minden in the Carson Valley, Nev., in thirteen 
hours. The airplane, piloted by Lieut. W. C. 
Goldsborough, made the distance in sixty-five min- 


HALperstApt Two-SEeater FIGHTER 


is built of two pieces so assembled as to form an 
“O” or box section. The internal compression 
members are not steel as is common practice, but 
rather box ribs placed at intervals along the spar. 

The whole of the center section is covered with 
three-ply wood. The struts are of streamline 
steel tubing. They are not tapered at the ends, 
but end abruptly. This form of construction has 


utes, thereby demonstrating that the flight could 
be made a dozen times by the plane in the time 
required for the railroad train to make the trip 
once. 

Lieut. Henry S. Ormsby in a De Haviland 
made a new field record of 18,300 feet in sixty-five 
minutes at Mount Clements, the aviator finding 
the temperature freezing at this altitude. 
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(Continued from page 38) 
EC, now with the Aircraft Manufacturing Co., 
td. \ 


ITaty: G. Grassi, Chief of the Italian Aviation 
in Paris; Colonel Guidoni, Italian Foreign Aero- 
nautical Mission; Admiral Orsini, Chief of Italian 
Naval Aviation; Colonel Crocco, Chief of the Tech- 
nical Bureau; and Signor Conti, Secretary of State 
for Aviation. 


In all countries visited, and in the minds of all 
persons met in conference, appears an extraordinary 
Similarity in condition and in conclusions drawn from 
the experiences of the five difficult years of mistake 
and achievement in the prosecution of the war. Per- 
haps no stronger or more simple presentation of the 
regard in which the future of aviation is held in 
allied countries can be given than by quotation from 
two letters of M. Clemenceau, copies of which were 
obtained in France. ‘The first is addressed to the 
President of the United States, urging upon him the 
immediate consideration of matters aeronautical and 
in connection with the Peace Conference. The second 
is addressed to the President of the Republic of 
France, submitting the draft of a decree creating a 
separate department of Aeronautics placed transi- 
torily under the Ministry of War—an intermediate 
step possible without legislation and looking to the 
ay creation of an Independent Ministry of the 

IBR 


Letter From M. CLEMENCEAU TO 
PRESIDENT WILSON. 


“ February 16, 1919. 


“The President of the Council, and 

“The President of the Interallied Peace Con- 
ference. 

“To the President of the Republic of the 
United States. 

“Tnterallied Aviation Committee: 

“Mr. President: 


“T have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your answer of February 7th, to my letter of 
January 24th. I enclose herewith, copies of the 
letters which I have received from Lord Milner 
and from Monsieur Orlando, as well as my 
replies. 


“T am pleased to note that you agree in prin- 
ciple with my proposition to create an Aviation 
Committee for after the war. I take the lib- 
erty of insisting on the necessity of creating 
this Committee without delay, in order to be 
able to utilize it as an advisory organ for the 
Peace Conference. Indeed, the clauses for 
aerial protection seem to have at least an im- 
portance equal to the clauses for military and 
naval protection ; and it is of the greatest inter- 
est to have a study made by competent person- 
alities of the measures to take against the 
eventual constitution of a German military 
fleet. I cannot insist too strongly on the im- 
perious necessity of this study, on account of 
the proximity of Germany to London, Brussels, 
Paris and Rome. 


“Likewise, I adhere entirely to the British 
proposition which seems to me practical and 
effective, and I request you likewise to give it 
attention. In case it seems acceptable to you, 
I wish you would let me know if you could 
delegate two representatives to the next meet- 
ing of the new Interallied Committee, which 
will take place on Thursday, March 6th, at ten 
o'clock, at the Directory of Aeronautics, 260 
Boulevard St. Germain. 

“Please accept, Mr. President, the assurance 
of my highest consideration, ete. 

(Signed) “CLEMENCEAU.” 


“ REPORT TO THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


“Paris, June 6, 1919. 
“Mr. President: ; 

“ Aircraft has developed considerably dur- 
ing the war. It should at this time adapt it- 
self to a no less important part in peace time. 
But because of the many initiatives which co- 
operate in its new use and development, the 
efforts and means are dispersed in various min- 
isterial departments. 

i “The future aviation in France will only 
be assured by the coordination of all efforts 
and the unification of the general services. Also, 
it will give the advantage of better work from 
the personnel and credits which are actually 
effected to similar objects in different minis- 
tries. 


“With this object in view, and according 
to the propositions of an interministerial con- 
ference which I am able to assemble, I have 
the honor to submit for your signature, the 
following decrees creating an organ of general 
coordination of aviation. 


“This should not be confused with any of 
the particular aviations of the various minis- 
terial departments. At its origin, it will be at- 
tached transitorily to the Ministry of War. 

“Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, 


“ GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 
“President of the Council, War Ministry.” 


Hyen before the report of this Mission can be given 
consideration, a step similar to that proposed by 
France will have been taken by Italy. Here, how- 
ever, the Department of Aeronautics is being placed 
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under the Ministry of Transportation—a make-shift 
arrangement frankly acknowledged transitory and im- 
mediately possible without the legislation needed to 
create the clearly foreseen ultimate—the Italian Min- 
istry of Air. 

England more than two years ago began the co- 
ordination of her aircraft activities—an effort which 


has resulted in placing her well in the lead in prac- 


tically every phase of aerial development and which 
has resulted in bringing her months ago to the estab- 
lishment of a Ministry of Air, co-equal with her 
Ministries of War and of the Navy. ‘Nhat the pres- 
ent Ministries both for war and for air are centered 
in the same individual has no significance other than 
that of momentary expediency. 

The whole trend of events touching the art of aero- 
nautics in its broad rélation to world progress, the 
experience in all Allied countries (including the 
United States) during the five years past, the frankly 
discussed future plans under present consideration in 
foreign quarters and the views everywhere encountered 
by us, leave your Mission impressed with these ines- 
capable conclusions: 


1. That Italy, France and England realize fully 
the importance of aircraft in the military-naval and 
civil-commercial aspects and propose to encourage 
the general development of the art through Govern- 
mental aid to commercial industry. 

2. That Great Britain has come to consider the 
dominance of the air as at least of equal importance 
with that of the seas, and is frankly and avowedly 
planning a definite policy of aerial development to 


, that end. 


3. That any future war will inevitably open with 
great aerial activity far in advance of contact either 
upon land or sea, and that victory cannot but incline 
to that belligerent able to first achieve and later main- 
tain its supremacy in the air. 


4. That for economic reasons, no nation can hope 
in time of peace, to maintain air forces adequate to 
its defensive need except through the creation of a 
great reserve in personnel, material and producing 
industry through the encouragement of civil aero- 
nautics. Commercial aviation and transportation 
development must be made to carry the financial load. 


5. ‘That no sudden creation of aerial equipment 
to meet a national emergency already at hand is 
possible. It has been proven within the experience 
of every nation engaged in the war that two years 
or more of high pressure effort have been needed to 
achieve the quantity production of aircraft, aircraft 
engines, and accessory equipment. ‘The training of 
personnel including engineering, production, inspec- 
tion, maintenance and operating forces—covering 
some fifty distinct trades and some seventy-five indus- 
tries, has proved in itself a stupendous task when 
undcraken upon the basis of the war emergency 
alone. 


6. That the rapid adaptation of aircraft to the 
commercial uses of peace is everywhere being studied 
and planned. Under the forced draft of war, this 
newest and fastest agency of transportation has been 
brought to a high state of development. It must now 
be redesigned to meet the progressive demands of a 
civilization at peace. ; 


7. That because of its great speed and range of 
operation, oceans, states and even countries are be- 
ing passed over with a greater facility than are town- 
ships and counties traversed by the motor car. The 
need for international agreements governing the con- 
struction, operation and safety of aerial apparatus of 
all kinds is immediately before us. 

8. That for the first time in the world’s history, 
the stage is set for a close international cooperation 
in the development of a great art at the very threshold 
of its era of commercial utility. Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan not only invite but urge the 
United States to share in this work. 

9. That just as we now have National, Interna- 
tional and Interstate regulations, laws and agree- 
ments covering rail and steamship travel and the 
safety and navigation of the seas, so must we have 
similar regulations governing aircraft and the uses 
of aerial navigation throughout the world. The Inter- 
national Committee sitting in Paris, under the Peace 
Conference, gives the first long step in this direction. 


10. That the need in each country for a single 
authoritative point of contact for the conduct of all 
International aviation affairs, legal, operational, tech- 
nical and political, is imperative. Such agencies have 
already been set up in Hngland, France and Italy. 
The United States has under the terms of the Inter- 
national Conyention no option but to follow these 
leads. 


11. That in England, France and Italy sentiment 
is undoubtedly in favor of the centralization of air- 
craft development under one authoritative head. Dif- 
ference of opinion has been encountered only in the 
matter of Army and Navy personnel and in the ques- 
tion of the Independent Fighting Force. 

England holds the initiative and is building her 
Royal Air Force co-equal with the Army and Navy. 
France and Italy follow England’s lead but seem 
inclined to leave questions of operating personnel for 
the present to War and Navy Departments, and to 
debate the need of an Independent Fighting Air Sery- 
ice. In all cases, forces operating in conjunction 
with Military and Naval units, function under the 
Military or Naval High Commands. 

12. That among the many considerations of early 
moment requiring governmental direction may be 
mentioned the following: 

(a) Federal and International laws governing the 
use of air routes. 
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(b) Federal and International control of pilots’ - 
licenses; examination and tests required. 


(e) Federal inspection of all commercial aircraft 
for airworthiness, or suitability for service. 


(d) Customs and other regulations for crossing 
State and National boundaries. 


(e) International standards for methods of com- 
munication and signaling. 


(f£) International standards covering the marking 
or charting of air routes and of landing places for 
both day and night use. 


(g) International specifications and rules govern- 
ing the construction, equipment and operation of 
standard airdomes, landing stations, signal towers 
and other aids to aerial navigation. 


(h) Port regulations and fees covering seaplanes. 


(i) Federal taxation of aircraft and license for 
its use. 


(j)_ Safety measures and devices; legislation force 
ing adoption. 


(k) Fire underwriter standards, regulations and 
safeguards; insurance of machines, of material and 
of persons in transit (property and life). 


(1) The legal status of privately owned aircraft; 
the property rights of the air; liability for damage 
inflicted and incurred. \ 

(m) International standards and_ specifications 
covering accepted practice in quality of materials, in 
factors of safety, and in methods of construction; an 
engineering literature of this new art must be created 
by International approval. 

' (n) Maps and navigation charts of the United 
States and its territories. 


18. That we of today are conceivably no more 
qualified to judge as to the scale and development of 
the aircraft of ten years hence than were we of even 
five years ago able to foretell the achievements of to- 
day. We must bear in mind always that for every one 
mind focussed upon things aeronautical in this earlier 
period, some thousands of keen minds are now versed 
in the aircraft art. With proper Governmental en- 
couragement, rapid progress seems inevitable. 


14. That the broadest consideration for the ulti- 
mate welfare of American aviation must be given in 
the constitution of any organization set up for the 
coordination and control of aeronautics within the 
United States. The prerogatives and ambitions of 
Governmental departments and of individuals must be 
assayed at true value. 


15. That past experience and every economic con- 
sideration point to the vital need for the formulation 
by the United States, of a definite, comprehensive and 
continuing policy for the development of every phase 
of the aircraft art. Our Government is now faced 
with the task of nursing and actively encouraging a 
new. transportation industry, whose healthy growth is 
vital to the future progress and defense of the nation. 


Because of the lack of a definite, intelligent and 
sympathetic policy in our Governmental aircraft or- 
ganization since the armistice, our American aeronau- 
tical industry, built up at such great expense of 
money and of effort, is rapidly disappearing. No sen- 
sible business man is justified in keeping money in- 
vested in the aircraft industry under the conditions 
which have maintained in the United States since No- 
vember 11th. 


16. That the closest possible relations must con- 
tinually exist between the aircraft agency of the Goy- 
ernment and the production and commercial industry 
engaged in aircraft development. 


17. That the industries involved in the production 
and commercial use of aircraft must be given recogni- 
tion and representation in connection with all national 
and international activities bearing upon the direc- 
tion and control of aeronuatics. 


In the foregoing brief presentation of its conclu- 
sions, your Mission has touched upon the aeronautical 
policies already in effect or under present discussion in 
England, France and Italy. Great Britain’s plan of 
organization certainly warrants our most careful con- 
sideration. Its salient points are clearly set forth in 
the chart herewith attached. It is not argued that 
the British method is perfect, but it can be stated 
without fear of contradiction in any quarter, that it 
stands today the most comprehensive governmental 
mechanism yet set up by any nation in the world 
for the encouragement, upbuilding, direction and con- 
trol of its air resources. This organization has been 
born of five bitter years of trial, mistake, experience 
and progress. It is the product of the best brains in 
the British Empire focussed under the spur of na- 
tional need and the demand of the British people. We 
in America may well study it carefully. 

Your Mission, in presenting its recommendations, 
desires to emphasize the view everywhere encountered 
that the future of aerial navigation and of aerial de- 
velopment generally, is in only a limited sense a 
function of military and naval establishments. The 
air is a medium for commerce and communication 
and its direction to the peaceful uses of civilization 
must be unhampered by the necessarily restrictive 
views of these specialized departments. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. The concentration of the Air activities of the 
United State, Civilian, Naval and Military, within 
the direction of a single Governmental agency, created 
for the purpose co-equal in importance and in rep- 
resentation with the Departments of the War, Navy 
and of Commerce. . 

B. That the agency thus created be charged -with 
full responsibility for placing and maintaining our 
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country in the front rank among nations, in the de- 
velopment and utilization of aircraft for the national 
security, and in the advancement of the civil aerial 
transportation and communication arts. 

C. That this governmental organization be formed 
in general as follows: 


ist. A civilian Secretary for Air. 

znd. An assistant secretary, a civilian, respon- 
sible directly to the Secretary for Air, for 
the management and operation of the De- 
partment. 

8rd. Five or more Divisional heads acting as 
chief of the sub-departments of (a) Civil 
Aeronautics, (b) Military Aeronautics, 
(c) Naval Aeronautics, (d) Supply and 
Research, (e) Finance, ete. 

4th. An Air Council, advisory in character, 
which shall be constituted by the Secre- 
tary of Air, including the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Air, the chiefs of the several 
sub-departments, and such other per- 
sonnel as may be deemed advisable. 


We desire especially to invite attention to the com- 
plexity and newness of the whole development of the 
aviation art, and to urge the broadest possible treat- 
ment of the subject during this formative period. 
We suggest that the lesser details of organization 
may well be left to the judgment and initiative of 
those called to assume the responsibility of directing 
this work. We desire also, in this connection, to call 
attention to the aircraft interests of the Allied Goy- 
ernments, and to emphasize the necessity for careful 
discrimination in the selection of men of industrial 
experience and broad vision. 


D. The establishment of Governmental institutions 
of education and training, including an air college, 
all open alike under proper restriction, to military, 
civilian and naval personnel. 


H. Such eurricula and such arrangement of pro- 
motion in the National Air Service, and such assign- 
ment and pay as to insure to the young man an 
attractive career whether he elect to remain perma- 
nently in the ‘“ National Air Service” or return to 
Army or Navy, or to civil life. 


F. The adoption of a system whereby Army, Navy 
and civil personnel can be circulated in proper pro- 
portion through the National Air Service. This per- 
sonnel would, unless permanently assigned to Air 
work, be automatically returned to the Military and 
Naval sources, or to civil life as an Air Service re- 
serve after the educational and service periods in the 
National Air Service have expired. 


It is felt that such a circulating system is vital to 
the coordination and ultimate efficiency of the three 
services, and to the desired dissemination of a knowl- 
_edge of and interest in the air among our people. 
The young officers of today will command the mili- 
tary and naval forces of tomorrow, and will carry 
with them into the highest ranks an intimate knowl- 
edge of aircraft, and of the strategy of its varied uses, 
in connection with operations on land or sea. ‘The 
direction of civilian and commercial activities of all 
kinds will be made possible, and the closest contact 
and cooperation between the Government and the 
aeronautical industries assured. 


All international relations touching aerial matters 
pall yaurally within the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
or Air. 


All responsibility for the supply of aircraft mate- 
rial-and equipment of all kinds, and for the training 
of personnel for all branches of the service, is, in 
~ accordance with these recommendations of your Mis- 
sion, placed with the Secretary for Air. As some 
twenty-seven thousand items are involved in the equip- 
ment and maintenance of each Air Squadron on active 
duty, the need for a single responsible direction seems 
undebatable. 


Upon the plan of organization here recommended, 
all squadrons and all equipment assigned by the Na- 
tional Air Service to meet the stated requirements 
of the Military and Naval establishments, pass auto- 
matically under Army and Navy command. Under 
National Air Service operational direction, remain 
only those independent projects unrelated to the ac- 
tivities of the Military and Naval fighting fronts and 
such personnel and equipment as forms a surplus to 
the needs of the sea and land fighting arms. 


The question of governmental organization for the 
development and utilization of our country’s air re 
sources has been given consideration by your Mis- 
sion, seemingly from every angle. The recommenda- 
tions made are general. No report could be made 
effective, if burdened with the mass of details involved 
in the setting up of any governmental mechanism 
such as proposed. 


There has been, and will-continue to be advanced 
many objections to the establishment of a Department 
of the Air. We believe none of them prove insur- 
mountable. We believe the advantage gained to be 
such as to entirely overshadow any temporary difii- 
culties. 

Always in the past, in war by land or by sea, and 
in the transportation activities of peace, we have 
thought in two dimensions only. We must now re- 
adjust our minds to think for all future time in three. 

When this Mission left the United States in May, 
its members thought the Atlantic Ocean might be 
crossed before January 1, 1920. Within three months 
of our absence, four successful crossings have been 
made and without the loss of a single life. 

There must be no over-optimism. There are years 
of development and experimentation ahead. As in 
the case of all the other great agencies of civilization, 
the commercial and financially profitable use will 
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come. slowly. But here the immediate welfare and 
safety of our nation is involved and an intelligent and 
efficient direction of our aeronautical affairs will be 
demanded by the American people. American genius 
has given to the world the airplane, a new instrument 
of commerce and of war. But America has left its 
development to other nations, and too late, realized 
the mistake of this neglect. She has paid the price! 
America now again has the opportunity, if not to 
lead, at least to take her place in the front rank 
and to gain to herself the full benefit which will 
surely accrue from an active and sincere cooperation 
in the engineering activities, and in the scientific and 
commercial aircraft developments of those nations 
associated with us in the war. 


But this will be impossible, in the future as in the 
past, if our aircraft activities remain dispersed among 
the several governmental departments and impossible 
of coordination for decisive action. 


Upon the breadth of view and the vision of those 
in control of America’s policies, depends our future 
as an air power. 


Il. COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 


With reference to the commercial development of 
aviation your Mission makes its recommendation 
based upon the following conclusions which have been 
formed, first, through knowledge of conditions exist- 
ing at present in America, and second, the knowledge 
gained by its investigations abroad. 

The investigations in England included visits to a 
number of factories, airdomes and other points of 
particular interest, and interviews with the following 
gentlemen : 


ENGLAND: Major General Hugh M. Trenchard, K. 
C. B., D. S. C., Chief of Staff, Air Ministry ; Major 
General Sir Frederick H. Sykes, K. C. B., C. M. G., 
Controller General, Civil Aviation; Major General 
EH. L. Hillington, C. B., C. M. G., C. B H,, Director 
General Supply and Research; General Huggins; 
Douglas Vickers, Vickers Co, Ltd.; Capt. P. D. Ack- 
land, Vickers Co., Ltd.; Sir Perey Gerouard, Arm- 
strong, Whitworth & Co.; Sir Samuel Waring, of 
Waring & Gillow, who is also interested in five 
other aeronautical companies in England; Holt 
Thomas, Aircraft Manufacturing Company; General 
Sir W. S: Brancker, K..€ BSD) E) C:, Aircraft 
Manufacturing Co.; White Smith, British and Colo- 
nial Airplane Co.; J. A. Taylor, Cosmos Hngineering 
Co.; Fadden, Cosmos Engineering Co.; Handley 
Page, Handley Page Co., Ltd.; Graham White, Gra- 
ham White Co.; C. V. Allen, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of British Aircraft Constructions; and Leslie 
P. Langton, Black and Manson Insurance Under- 
writers, who have specialized in aircraft insurance. 


Members of the Mission also visited the airship 
factory of Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., located at 
Selby, and the dirigible airdrome of the British Navy 
located at Pulham, where they examined the R 33, 
which is a replica of the R 34, and several smaller 
airships. 

The Mission’s investigation in France included 
visits to a number of French factories and flying 
fields, and interviews with the following gentlemen: 


FRANCE: Général M. Duval, Directeur du Service 
Aeronautique; Senateur Gaston Minier, Chef du 
Comité Aeronautique au Senat; Pierre Htienne Flan- 
din, Deputé, formerly Chef de l’Organe Interallié de 
}’Aeronautique; Commandant d’Aiguillon of the Com- 
mission Interministrielle de l’Aviation Civile; Com- 
mandant de St. Quentin, Chef du Service de Fabri- 
cation de Aviation; Louis Breguet, of the Breguet 
Company and Compagnie des Messageries Aeriennes; 
Bleriot, of the Bleriot Company; Maurice Leblanc, 
Bleriot Spad Company; Kaherer, Société Astru; Ba- 
zaine, Société Nieuport; Maurice Farman, of the M. 
and H. Farman Company; Granet, Secrétaire du 
Chambre Syndicale de l’Industrie Aeronautique; Es- 
nault-Pelleterie, Président du Chambre Syndicale de- 
V’Industrie Aeronautique; Lieut. Réné Fonck, premier 
French ace; Maurice de St. Blanchard, Secretary of 
the Aero Club de France; and Comte de Libersee, 
former pilot and at present much interested in the 
development of civil aeronautics in France. 


Among the factories visited were: Morane-Saulnier, 
Breguet, Bleriot, Farman, Hispano-Suiza and Re- 
nault, all of which are engaged in the manufacture 
of airplanes and motors. 

The investigation in Italy included interviews by 
ne Deesentatives of the Mission with the following gen- 
tlemen : 


Ivaty: G. Grassi, Deputy, ex-Chief of the Italian 
Aeronautical Mission in France; Colonel Guidoni, 
Italian Foreign Aeronautical Mission; Admiral Or- 
sini, Commander of Italian Aviation; Captain Bur- 
saglia, Chief of Staff to the Minister of Marine; 
Peroni, Director of the Ansaldo Co.; Casatti, of the 
Caproni Co.; and Buzio, of the Macchi Co. 


Representatives of the Mission also visited the fol- 
lowing factories in Italy, all of which are engaged 
in the manufacture of airplanes, balloons and motors: 
Pomilio Co., Ansaldo Co., at Torino; Caproni Co., 
at Milan; Isotta: Franchini, which was shut down 
due to a strike. 


1. One of the most important problems to be con- 
sidered in the rehabilitation of the world’s commerce, 
following the close of the war, is the development of 
aerial transportation for commercial purposes. Its 
one invaluable service, and that in which it surpasses 
all other means of transportation, is speed, that time- 
saving element which the world has always striven 
for, and for which America, with its great distances, 
has such serious need. Reliability, safety, economy, 
and those other qualities of transportation service 
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which are of value, will steadily improve as the use 
of aircraft increases and experience accumulates. 


2. It is as impossible to forecast the future of this 
new medium of transportation as it would have been 
to describe the speed, comfort and safety of the 
modern steamship at the time the first steamship 
crossed the Atlantic. It is safe to say, however, that 
in time it will become one of the great transportation 
mediums of the world and will continue to offer the 
fastest and most direct means of transportation for 
persons, mail, and light freight, known to civiliza- 
tion. Its development is limited only by the perfec- 
tion of the mechanical devices used, with which we 
are constantly becoming more familiar, and by the 
extent of our knowledge of the atmosphere which is 
becoming more thoroughly understood each year. 


3. It is equally difficult to determine the speed 
with which this development will take place. In fact, 
this will be determined largely by the opportunities 
afforded to employ the brains of the engineer and 
the scientist on the problems involved, which in turn 
will be controlled by the financial resources available 
for such work. It is thought by some well informed 
authorities that the next five or ten years will see 
this new industry through its initial stages, and es- 
tablished on a self-supporting basis, providing it is 
encouraged at this time. Adequate support cannot be 
expected from private enterprise alone, and if no out- 
side aid is given, ten years will probably see this 
industry in America still struggling for a foothold, 
and far behind its Huropean competitors who will 
receive substantial aid of many kinds. 


4. History has shown repeatedly that no nation 
ean afford to neglect the highest possible development 
of its transportation mediums regardless of the oppor- 
tunities existing for immediate profit to the private 
enterprise concerned. This is particularly true of 
aerial transportation, which is not local in its nature, 
but which is essentially of a national and interna- 
tional character, due to the great distances covered, 
and to the speed with which it links together far 
distant points. This principle has been so clearly 
understood that an International agreement has been 
established between the Allies and their associates, by 
which international flight of aircraft has been pro- 
vided for in a far-sighted manner, thus making imme- 
diately possible the flight of private craft from one 
country to another on a basis as clearly defined by 
law as that governing the movement of steamships, 
except, of course, that the practice of ages of ship 
travel is missing in the case of aircraft. 


5. The development of aviation is progressing so 
rapidly at this time that it is difficult even for those 
in close touch with it to keep up with its progress. 
During the past two months the Atlantie has been 
crossed four times by aircraft; first, by a seaplane 
of the American Navy, second, by an airplane of 
Great Britain, and finally, by an airship of Great 
Britain which has twice demonstrated its ability to 
fly between England and America. All of this has 
been accomplished without the loss of a single life. 
Airships are now building in Hngland which will be 
able to carry from five to ten tons of mail, in addi- 
tion to the necessary fuel and crew, and cross the 
Atlantic from London to New York, in one-half the 
time made by the fastest steamships. Who can say 
such transportation facilities will not greatly serve 
civilization, and be of immeasurable value to our own 
country if properly developed and used. 


6. Already lines of aerial transportation are be- 
ingeused in Hngland and France in a small way for 
commercial purposes, but the distances in these coun- 
tries are so short that relatively little advantage can 
be gained, so such ventures will develop slowly. A 
daily service from London to Paris has been in opera- 
tion for some time, and promises to be quite service- 
able as soon as it can be relieved of its war time 
military supervision. Other lines now in operation 
are from Paris to Lille and Brussels and from Paris 
to various points in Alsace Lorraine and German 
occupied territory. Among other plans English private 
interests are projecting airplane lines from Cairo to 
the Cape and Cairo to Bombay, and French inter- 
ests are planning to run a line to Algeria and Mo- 
rocco. ‘These lines will carry mail, passengers, and 
express, and it is expected that they will materially 
shorten the time between Huropean centers and their 
far distant terminals. The United States Post Office 
Department has carried mail by airplane from New 
York to Washington for over a year with a record 
of nearly one hundred per cent delivery at each end 
every day. It is now inaugurating a line from New 
York to Chicago which will shorten the mail time be- 
tween these two points to about one-half. It is also 
projecting a two-day service from New York to San 
Francisco. England is already -desirous of organ- 
izing with the United States a trans-Atlantic airship 
line for mail'service which would give a five-day mail 
service from London to San Francisco. Such a serv- 
ice is entirely possible at this time, and its inaugura- 
tion depends only upon adequate encouragement and 
financial support. 


nd 


‘. The risks involved in these ventures, due to 
unknown conditions of the atmosphere, imperfections 
of equipment, etc., are still so great as to make them 
impracticable from the point of view of private enter- 
prise, undertaken for a profit. If left entirely to such 
private enterprise, aerial transportation will develop 
slowly and with many losses and backward steps, as 
did the steamship, the railroad, and the automobile, 
each of which, however, has ultimately become a vital 
factor in our civilization. 


8. One of the striking features of our investiga- 
tion in Hurope was the unanimous belief that the use 
of aircraft in warfare and for national defense would 
continue to increase and that in the next war, when- 
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ever it might come, aircraft would be a far more vital 
factor even than it has been in this war. One of 
the greatest military authorities in Burope stated 
that in his opinion the first battle of the next great 
war would be in the air, and would very nearly de- 
cide which side would win, in that the side winning in 
the air would immediately have access to all of its 
enemy’s sources of supply and production, and would 
quickly cripple them by air raids upon an enormous 
scale. The opinion was everywhere expressed that the 
development of aircraft for purposes of national defense 
must continue and that sufficient flying and produc- 
tion facilities and personnel must be maintained at all 
times to insure an adequate supply in case of need. 
Due to the complicated and delicate nature of such 
equipment, to its rapid depreciation in use, and to 
its constant obsolescence, the expense involved in 
such a program would be very great, in fact almost 
prohibitive in peace times. 

9. The existence of an aerial transportation industry 
with a great commercial air fleet and of a strong pro- 
duction industry would greatly decrease the need for 
strictly military equipment and resources in that prac- 
tically all of the aircraft and landing field facilities 
and personnel, and the manufacturing and maintenance 


facilities and personnel employed by such commercial > 


activities, would be available as a reserve in time of 
war. It is evident, therefore, that the most economi- 
cal way to develop a strong air service for national 
defense is to encourage by every means possible the 
use of aircraft for commercial purposes, and thereby 
build up a commercial fleet at relatively small expense 
to the government, which would effectively supple- 
ment its strictly military equipment, in time of need. 
America’s experience during the war has proven con- 
clusively that aircraft facilities and personnel, and 
particularly production facilities and technical per- 
sonnel, cannot be obtaned upon short notice, but only 
by long and continued experience and at great ex- 
pense. 


10. America’s production industry reached large 
proportions during the war, but since the signing of 
the armistice it has shrunken to a very small volume. 
Unless immediate attention is given to its conserva- 
tion, it will practically disappear, and a consider- 
able portion of the great sums expended in its de 
velopment will have been spent fruitlessly. ‘This in- 
dustry does not require a large volume of business 
to keep it alive and healthy, but it does require a 
steady and dependable demand, otherwise private capi- 
tal and enterprise will not long remain interested. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Upon the basis of these conclusions, we offer the 
following plan for stimulating the development of 
commercial aviation as an aid to national defense, 
and as a response to the demand that is already devel- 
oping for improved commercial transportation through 
the use of aircraft. 


A. The Civil Aviation Division of the Natonal 
Air Service should establish with the advice of the 
Army and Navy, and the Division of Military and 
Nayal Aeronautics, a series of flying routes through- 
out the United States and its possessions and to 
contiguous foreign countries, which will be of mili- 
tary and commercial value. It should also prepare 
and publish maps and descriptions of each of these 
routes, suitable for the use of fliers. 


B. ‘There should be provided at national expense 
certain flying fields in strategic locations, and “suit- 
able for military purposes, and encouragement should 
be given to the various States and Municipalities to 
provide flying fields upon all flying routes, at points 
found desirable, thus eliminating the necessity for 
private ownership of flying fields except for strictly 
private use. Hangars should be provided at each 
flying field by the governmental authority owning the 
field (that is, Federal, State or Municipal), or where 
such fields are used constantly by private interests, 
they should be permitted to provide their own hangars 
inmediately adjacent to and opening upon such flying 

elds. 

The operation and use of such flying fields should 
be controlled by federal law, so as to obtain uniform- 
ity throughout the nation and conformity with inter- 
national regulations. 


C. All flying routes and flying fields should be 
equipped at national expense with signalling and com- 
munication systems, including wireless telegraphy, 
wireless telephony, and searchlights, to thoroughly 
safeguard and guide aircraft in flight. The Govern- 
ment’s attitude in this matter should be the same as 
that maintained toward shipping in its lighthouse and 
coast patrol service. The operation of signalling 
and communication equipment should be controlled 
by federal law for the reasons indicated under 
moon 4 183,77 

D. A meteorological service should be developed to 
provide fliers and other aviation interests with ac- 
curate weather reports and other atmospheric data 
necessary to govern their activities intelligently. The 
value of this service to commercial aviation cannot 
be overestimated as it will go far toward establishing 
reliability and safety of service, just as weather re- 
ports are of immeasurable value to ocean and lake 
transportation. 


EK. Training facilities should be provided at various 
localities throughout the country, either at Govern- 
ment expense, or by private enterprise under 
Government regulation, with guarantees from the Gov- 
ernment of a. sufficient number of students to cover 
expenses.. Such guarantees could be given by the Gov- 
ernment without undue expense if it used such 
schcols for the preliminary training of its military 
personnel. Such a plan would encourage private en- 
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terprise to provide facilities for the training of the 
personnel needed for commercial requirements, which 
perscnnel in turn should become a permanent reserve 
for military requirements in time of need. ‘There 
should be established at least one school for the 
teaching of aerodynamics and other branches of the 
science of aeronautics as recommended under the head- 
ing “ Organization.” -Hncouragement should be of- 
fered to universities throughout the country to es- 
tablish departments of aeronautical science. 


FE. The Government should encourage the devel- 
opment of new design and aeronautical technique for 
commercial purposes along the lines recommended 
under the heading “ Technical Development.” 


G. The Department of Aeronautics should main- 
tain the closest possible relations with all civilized 
nations in determining and applying the rules and 
regulations which will govern the international use 
of aircraft, and there should be developed as rapidly 
as is consistent with proper consideration, a body of 
Federal law governing the use and airworthiness of 
aircraft for commercial purposes, which will safe- 
guard life and property, and promote the commercial 
usage of aerial transportation. In order that com- 
mercial aviation may be helped and not hindered by 
such legal restrictions, it is of vital importance 
that aerial transportation be recognized at once as 
an element of interstate commerce and be made sub- 
ject to one body of Federal law applying uniformly 
throughout all of the United States. It will thereby 
avoid the complications of individual state control 
which have proven to be such a handicap to railroad 
and automobile operation. 


H. Insurance of aircraft and its personnel against 
all kinds of hazards and risks involved should be en- 
couraged in every way. ‘The cost of such insurance 
should be kept as low as is consistent with the risks 
involved. 


I. Encouragement should be given to the organi- 
zation of private enterprises for carrying on aerial 
transportation. This encouragement might well be in 
the form of payment for the carrving of mail and 
expressage, and of guarantees as to the volume of such 
business. Compensation might be paid to such enter- 
prises for keeping their facilities available for use 
in time of war. Guarantees of this kind coupled with 
opportunity to insure against loss by accident should 
make privately operated transportation lines a com- 
mercial possibility, but if it is found that private 
enterprise does not respond to such encouragement, 
then the Government should undertake certain trans- 
poriation ventures on its own account and should 
continue to operate such lines until they are proven 
commercially successful. Ultimately they should be 
sold to private enterprises on such terms as would 
permit of successful operation. as it is not believed 
that commercial aviation will ever be successfully 
developed entirely under Government control. 


J. The remaining aircraft production industry 
should be conserved and kept in a healthy condition 
by a well defined and continuing program of produc- 
tion for military purposes, over a period of years. 
This policy should be continued until the commer- 
cial demand is adequate to support an industry of 
sufficient proportions to form an effective nucleus 
upon which can be built a war-time production in 
case of need. 


II. TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENT. 


With reference to technical development, your 
Mission in submitting its recommendations bases the 
following conclusions on a knowledge of conditions 
existing in the United States and upon extensive in- 
vestigations conducted abroad: 

(1) (a) The Mission visited plants making or 
experimenting in materials as follows: 


FRANCE: Breguet, Farman, S. P. A. D., Bleriot, 
Hispana-Suisa, Moran-Saulnier, Renault, and Nieu- 
port. 

ITALY : Ansaldo, Macchi, Caproni, Pomilio, 
Isotta (plant closed by strike), and F. I. A. T. 

ENGLAND: Handley-Page, B. A. T., Rolls Royce, 
Phonenix Dynamo, Bristol, Vickers-Vimy, Cosmos, 
Sopwith, Grahame-White, A. B. C., and Armstrong- 
Whitworth. 

(b). The Mission has visited laboratory and ex- 
perimental shops as follows: Institute Sperimentale 
Aeronautico, Rome; Hiffel Laboratoires, Paris; R. A. 
Factory, Fransborough, Hngland; Isle of Grain Naval 
Experimental Station, Hngland; Pulham Dirigible 
Station, England; Aeroplane Station, Contocelli, 
Italy, and Dirigible Station, Craspiano, Italy. 

(c) The Mission has interviewed the following 
governmental official and industrial officers upon the 
subject of the proper organization, scope and equip- 
ment of the Technical Division: 

DPNGLAND: General H. L. Hillington, Head of De- 
partment of Design, London, Royal Air Force; Sir 
Perey Herouard. Managing JDirector, Armstrong- 
Whitworth Co., 8 George St., Westminster, London; 
General Graves, R. A. K. Representative with Brit- 
ish Peace Commission, Paris; General Brooke-Pop- 
ham, Director of Research, London; Holt Thomas, 
London; Douglass Vickers, Vickers Ltd., London; 
Grahame-White. Grahame-White Aircraft Co., Lon- 
don; and Sir Samuel Waring, London. 

FRANCE: Major d’Aiguillon, Interministerielle de 
l’Aviation Civile, Paris; Louis Breguet, Manufacturer, 
Breguet et Cie, Cie des Messageries Aeriennes, Paris; 
Cacquot, Former Chief Technical Section, Dept. 
Military Aeronautics, Paris; Colonel Dorand, Depart- 
ment Military Aeronautics, Paris; General Duval, 
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Director Military Aeronautics, Paris; Jacques Louis 
Dumesnil, Deputy, Wormer Under-Secretary French 
Aeronautics; Captain de l’Hstrade, Technical Service, 
French Military Aeronautics; Pierre Etienne Flan- 
din, Deputy, Former Chief Inter-Allied Organization 
of French Aeronautics, Paris; Messaguer, Head of 
Hispana-Suisa Co., Paris; Maurice de Saint Blanch- 
ard, Secy., Aero Club de France, and Daniel Vincent, 


“Deputy. Director, Former Under-Secretary of Avia- 


tion, Paris. 


Itaty: Commander Caldara, Head of Aviation, 
Technical Section, Rome; Casati, Designer, Caproni 
Co., Milan; Lt. Col. Ferduzio, Designer of 8S. V. A. 
Rome Aeronautics, Rome; Colonel Crocco, Director 
of Institute Sperimentale; Colonel Guidoni, Italian 
Aeronautical Mission; and Admiral Orsini, Minister 
of Italian Aviation, Rome. 


2.. The form of technical organization and con- 
trol recommended by your Mission differs materially 
from the controlling organizations in Italy, France 
or England. Inasmuch as, for some time at least, 
military, naval and departmental flying seems likely 
to lead in the development of the art, your Mission 
desires to lay emphasis upon the necessity of having 
these departments strongly represented in the opera- 
tions of the Technical Division so that they shall be 
materially helped and not hindered in their research, 
experiment and development. To the same end, we 
are of the opinion that lighter-than-air, which in 
Hngland at the present time is independent, can be 
best served by making it a strong sub-division of the 
Technical Division. In both England and France, 
due to the closeness of the war, the Technical Divi- 
sion is at present dominated by military ‘personnel, 
but the opinion is unanimous that, as time goes on, 
civil personnel will supersede military in this divi- 
sion. General Hllington, England, expressed this 
opinion flatly and General Brooke, Popham, Director 
of Research, Hngland, holds the same belief.’ In the 
Royal Aireraft Factory, at Farnsborough, civilian re- 
quirements are already overtaking military and naval. 
It has therefore been deemed wise to take the ulti- 
mate step at the outset in America, and a civilian 
head, cf the type now earnestly sought in France and 
England, is recommended for America. 


8. In equipment and personnel, England and 
France and Italy are maintaining their war strength 
in the Technical Division. At Farnsborough, we 
found a complete experimental plant, employing about 
8,000 men and women, and carrying on actively nearly 
every line of research, experiment and development 
in motors, planes and accessories. More than a 
score of planes, rigged with apparatus for aero- 
dynamic experiment, were in the hangars and in the 
field. Physical and chemical laboratories seemed busy 
and fully-manned. Hstimating the lighter-than-air 
and the naval experimental and research personnel, it 
seems probable that the plant and the personnel en- 
gaged in the division in England is nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the entire trade in America at the 
present time. Obviously, this branch of aeronautics 
lies at the very foundation of the future, both mili- 
tary and civil, and to fail to bring it up to the stand- 
ard of the world cannot help but mean dependence 
and mediocrity, or worse, in aeronautics in America. 


4. The inclusion of such topics as armament 
(Ordnance), wireless (Signal Corps), instruments 
(Admiralty), photography (Signal Corps), design and 
bombs (Ordnance), etc., has been found necessary 
in all countries. In reality, the design and supply 
of such appurtenances is left to the departments or 
bureaus specializing in them, but research and ex- 
periment and development, in methods of installation 
and use is essentially a function of the Air Service 
Technical Division, and must be carried on by this 
Division, both in the laboratory, on the factory floor, 
and especially in the air, in the tank and on the field. 


5. In all the Huropean countries visited, we found 
that access to and use of the Government owned 
facilities for development is established. The basis of 
such use varies, and can be adapted to the cireum- 
stances. In all countries, however, the principle is 
the same, namely, that private interests must obtain 
access to Government facilities, through the officers 
of the Division, so that new inventions, ete., shall 
pass the scrutiny and criticism of the Division heads 
before going into actual experimentation. In Eng- 
land, an attempt has been made to furnish facilities 
at cost, but to save overhead, a schedule of flat prices 
is being worked out. 

6. In England and France, the question whether 
or not to design complete motors and machines no 
longer exists. France was forced to design air- 
planes in 1916, due to the failure of her private firms 
to meet the crisis created by the Fokker; but the 
immediate result appears to have been a quick return 
to the safer measures for encouraging the private 
designers to design and build, under the direction and 
assistance of the State. In England, the complete 
design of airplanes ceased with the S. H. 5; and 
both Government officials and industrial officers 
offered ample testimony that the making of complete 
designs was a mistake and would not be repeated, 
due to its effect upon the private design departments. 
Without exception the manufacturers appear to take 
the view that it would be idle to compete by private 
efforts, if one division of the Government was design- 
ing and another division buying, as the Government 
would inevitably favor its own designers, even though 
not quite so good. The result of such a policy, there- 
fore, would be to. limit the number of sources from | 
which useful designs can be obtained, and also to 
lower the standard of personnel in the design depart- 
ments of private firms. 

7. In 1918, Sir Arthur Duckham, then Director 
of Aircraft Supply for England, said: 
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“As we all know, changes in design, unless 
they are actually for new types, may be abso- 
lutely against production; most.of our delays 
in production in this country and in the coun- 
tries other than ours, have been due to the 
eter to obtain too great perfection at too early 
a time. 


Having this in mind, and having in mind also the 
disastrous effects upon production of similar causes 
in the United States, your Mission asked explicit 
questions concerning the plan used by the Technical 
Division in England to minimize the result of such 
‘changes. ‘The method is outlined as follows: 


“ All changes made necessary by the fact that 
a machine or motor is dangerous to the flier or 
to the public are classed as Number 1. These 
are imperative, and are ordered by the Direc-, 
tor of Design, without delay. No machine is 
allowed to be accepted or flown without such 
changes haying been made. 

“Important changes involving improvement 
in performance, etc., are classed as Number 
Ii. Such changes are made by order of the 
Modification Board described below, and be- 
came effective only at such time as not to in- 
terfere unduly with production. 

“Improvements and additions, not vital but 
often valuable, are classed as Number III. They 
are made when convenient, both to Govern- 
ment and to Contractor, and are not allowed 
to interfere with production or greatly increase 
price.” 

A Modification Board shall pass on changes and 
elassify them. This board consists of five members, 
one from the Technical Division, one from Produc- 
tion, one from Operations, one from Finance and one 
from Supply. In the case of Number 1 changes, the 
Director merely reports that such and such changes 
have been ordered. All other changes are ordered by 
the Modification Board at regular meetings. 

Your Mission is of the opinion that the establish- 
ment of some such uniform practice, covering not 
only such changes but also the method of paying for 
them, is essential to production; and should be a re- 
sponsibility of the Technical Division. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


(a) ‘That all technical functions of the Govern- 
ment in respect to aeronautics be centralized in a 
single Technical Division which shall perform the 
work for the Army, Navy and Civil aviation; and 
which shall be headed by preferably a civilian of 
wide executive experience. Such a division should 
include as Assistants to the Director, experienced rep- 
resentatives of Army, Navy and other Government 
departments interested in aviation, who shall be nom- 
inated by the departments and shall act as advisors 
upon the special needs of the Service they represent. 

(b) That steps be taken forthwith to secure for 
the United States, the most advanced equipment for 
research, experimental and development work and for 
the testing of motors, planes, balloons, ete., for the 
testing of materials; for the examination and testing 
of aeronautical appliances, including armament and 
instruments; and that such an organization shall be 
established as shall assure at all times that the re- 
search, experimental and development activities of the 
Government shall be second to none. 

(c) That the research, experimental and develop- 
ment facilities and equipment now used in aviation 
by the Army, Navy and other Government depart- 
ments be inventoried immediately and put, as far 
as practicable, under the. control of the Technical 
Division, retaining such of same as may seem suitable 
and bringing them under a central control to make 
a complete and efficient equipment, and discarding 
such of them as unnecessarily duplicate others or 
are out of date. In making this change, great care 
should be exercised to guard against measures which 
might tend to interfere with suggestions for improve- 
ments and advances in aviation, material and meth- 
ods, coming from the operating aviation branches of 
the Army, Navy and Postal Departments. WHxperi- 
ence has proved that the initiative in the advance of 
motors, planes and accessories often comes from prac- 
tical experience in the flying field, rather than from 
the scientific department of aeronautics. The Tech- 
nical Division will, in cooperation with the operating 
forces, study, work out and apply all such sugges- 
tions. Care should be taken also to avoid duplicating 
facilities already in existence, such as water tanks, 
armament testing grounds and many other items oper- 
ated by existing departments. Arrangements should 
be made whereby the existing plants of this sort can 
be used, on a proper payment basis, by the Tech- 
nical Division. : 

(d) That extreme care be taken in such a process 
of adjustment to provide ample means whereby the 
special technical needs of the (a) Army, (b) Navy 
and (c) Civilian flying shall receive attention. Means 
should also be provided whereby military and naval 
enlcriments of a secret nature can be carried for- 
ward. 


_(e) That the organization of the Technical Divi- 
sion cover by means of adequate personnel and 
equipment, all branches of aeronautical research, ex- 
periment and development, including the application 
and aerial use of instruments, armaments and muni- 
tions, wireless telephone and telegraph, bombs and 
fittings, sights, fire fighting apparatus, parachutes, air 
bags and other safety devices, motor appliances for air 
service, propellers and photography. 

(£) That all the technical facilities of the Tech- 
nical Division for aviation, whether now existent or 
to be created, shall be available to private inventors 
and designers, upon proper and reasonable terms. 
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(g) ‘That in view of the experience of England 
and France, it is dangerous to allow the Technical 
Division to operate under normal or war conditions 
a department of complete design in heavier-than-air 
machines or in motors, as such competition results im- 
mediately in stopping private departments of design. 
The Technical Division, therefore, should be a critic 
of, and supplementary to, private design, rather than 
aim at design on its own account. The policy of 
the Technical Division should be to maintain and en- 
courage a considerable number of well-manned and 
well-equipped private design plants and to cooperate 
with these plants in all undertakings that meet with 
the approval of the Technical Division, and to place’ 
orders with these plants, at fair prices, for design 
and for experimental construction of motors, planes 
and appliances. Competition of the government with 
the industry should be avoided; the only allowable ex- 
ception being cases where, either on account of ex- 
pense or for other cause, the Technical Division can- 
not obtain needed material or design from existing 
sources. 

(bh) That careful thought shall be given to the 
establishment of competition in motor, plane, balloons 
and accessory design, and encouragement be offered 
in every reasonable way to the promotion of competi- 
tive events and the establishment of standard records. 

(i) That the Technical Division shall publish 
regularly and under competent management all the 
technical facts and data developed by the Division 
that may be helpful to the industry, reserving at the 
same time to itself the right to preserve secrecy in 
all matters that are deemed to be in the nature of 
Naval or Military secrets. 

(j) That such a Technical Division shall main- 
tain at all times, as close touch as possible with the 
development abroad and shall maintain representa- 
tives in Hurope charged with the duty of liaison be- 
tween the American and Huropean technical organi- 
zations. 

(k) That a definite method of payment for inde- 
pendent design, experimental production, changes in 
design, alterations and adjustments be worked out by 
the Government as quickly as possible, to the end 
that the design and improvement of motors, planes, 
pallens and appliances may be stimulated and not 
stifled. 

(1) ‘That the Technical Division shall include an 
Inspection and ‘Testing Department, which shall carry 
on all inspections and tests of experimental construc- 
tion and revision, and which shall issue certificates of 
air-worthiness for all machines for private and com- 
mercial use, and shall, from time to time, inspect all 
machines and appliances, including landing fields, sig- 
nals, ete., used by public. In cooperation with the 
Civilian Division, this department shall have power 
to limit and control all types of air machines used in 
commerce, and to test such machines before they be- 
come production models. 
have power to examine the inspection methods of all 
private concerns building aircraft, and to pass upon 
the quality of such methods from time to time. 

(m) That close cooperation be maintained at all 
times with the purely technical aeronautical bodies, 
and also with the industrial bodies engaged in aero- 
nautics, so that standardization of materials and 
practices may be carried forward as rapidly as can 
be done without hindering the development of the 
art or entailing undue losses upon the trade. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) BENEDICT CROWELL, 
The Assistant Secretary of War. 
(Signed) Howarp EH. Corrin, 
Member of Council of National Defense. 
(Signed) Henry C. Mustin,* 
Captain, U. S. Navy. 
(Signed) Hatsry DuNwoopy, 
Colonel, Air Service, U. S. A. 
Assistant Chief, Air Service, A. B. F. 
(Signed) James A. Buarr, JR., 
Lieut.-Col., General Staff, U. S. A. 
(Signed) Grorcr H. Houston, 
Pres., Wright-Martin Aeroplane Corp. 
(Signed) C. M. Krys, 
Vice-Pres., Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. 
(Signed) S. S. Brapiry, 
General Manager, Manufacturers’ Aircraft Assn. 


MemorANnpum No 1. 


Subject: Report of the Organization Committee, 
American Aviation Mission. 

1. I concur with the report of the Organization 
Committee of the American Aviation Mission, to 
which I have affixed my signature, with the follow- 
ing reservations: 


(a) Provided that the personnel employed 
in Naval Aviation operations shall be composed 
exclusively of officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy, Marine Corps, Naval Aviation Reserve, 
and where required for shore establishments, 
of civilians under the employ of the Navy. 

(b) Provided that all advanced training of 
Naval Aviation personnel excepting advanced 
aviation engineering courses, shall be under the 
direct control and supervision of the Navy. 

(ce) Provided that when officers and enlist- 
ed men of the Navy, Marine Corps or Naval 
Aviation Reserve are detailed for duty with 
the proposed Air Department, they shall retain 
their naval or Marine Corps rank and ratings. 

_ (d) Provided that administration and oper- 
ation of all Naval Aviation forces shall be 
under the direct control of the Navy. 


*Notn: Subject to Memoranda 1 and 2, July 19, 1919. 
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(e) It is recommended that the question 
of including in the proposed Air Department 
an offensive Air Force independent of the 
Army and Navy be left open, pending further 
investigation of this subject; and that the sub- 
ject be investigated without delay by the Mis- 
sion in conference with Army and Navy rep- 
resentatives, who have made a special study 
of military and naval strategy. 

(Signed) Hinry C. MusTIN, 
’ Captain, U. S. N. 
MeEmorANDUM No. 2. 


Subject: Report of the Development Committee, 
American Aviation ‘Mission. 

1. I concur with the report of the Development 
Committee to which I have affixed my signature, with 
the following reservation : : 

(£) Provided that nothing in the organi- 
zation of the proposed Air Department shall 
restrict the Navy in the following activities: 

(a) Maintenance of an organization ade- 
quate for the preparation of general specifica- 
tions, general plans and characteristics of the 
aviation mechanisms, accessories, and equip- 
ment required for Naval purposes. 

(b) Maintenance of an organization and 
facilities adequate for carrying on experimental 
aviation work of a class that is exclusively 
of a Naval character, and that does not involve 
duplication of efforts and facilities in the pro- 
posed Air Department that are common to 
other aviation branches. 

(c) Maintenance of an organization and 
facilities for conducting the acceptance and 
tactical tests of Complete aviation mechanisms 
and accessories. 

(Signed) Henry C. MUSTIN, 
Captain, U. S. N. 


SECRETARY BAKER’S STATEMENT. 


In making public the report submitted to me by 
Mr. Crowell and his associates on the American Avia- 
tion Mission, I desire to emphasize the thoroughness 
and value of the studies made in Wngland, France 
and Italy with regard to the importance of aircraft 
and the essential dependence of the art for its devel- 
opment upon a sympathetic attitude in the Govern- 
ment. "Chose best informed throughout the world are 
in accord in believing that this new agency of trans- 
portation has possibilities upon which it is now quite 
impossible to set limits. They are further agreed 
that we face a period, more or less brief, in which 
the prospect of commercial return is not sufficiently 
sure to justify private enterprise in developing the 
airplane industry into a self-sustaining position. 

The importance of aircraft as a military arm is 
obviously so great that we must leave nothing undone 
both to develop the art in its scientific and practical 
aspects and to provide facilities for rapid quantity 
production in the event of emergency. : 

From these considerations it is clear that the in- 
genuity and ability of American engineers and 
inventors must be coordinated and our national effort 
freed from wastefulness and duplication. ; 

The Mission has in my judgment gone too far in 
suggesting a single centralized Air Service. Army and 
Navy aviators are specialists in the art, both the air- 
planes and the pilots needed are of a different type 
from those needed in civil undertakings. The pilots 
particularly need to be trained upon a different theory. 
Military pilots are trained to fight singly or in for- 
mation, and to operate in coordination with other 
branches of the military service, so that their training 
must be military. Their own efficiency and that of 
the other branches of the service depends upon the 
most intense and constant associated training, and a 
separation of the Air Service from the Army or the 
Navy would require coordination of their activities in 
time of war whereas effectiveness in miltary operaton 
rests upon the concentration and singleness of author- 
ity, command, and purpose. 

The point emphasized by the Mission is the im- 
portance of maintaining adequate production facilities 
in this country. This it is believed can be brought 
about best by the establishment of a government 
agency which will lay down the necessary rules, na- 
tional and international, for aircraft operation, pre- 
vent discouraging lack of uniformity in state regula- 
tion and generally stimulate private and public enter- 
prise in perfecting and using commercially this mode 
of transportation, and by centralizing the placing of 
orders on government account so as to have the inci- 
dental effect of making them contribute to the main- 
tenance of aircraft production as an industry. It is 
not proposed, as I understand it, that great appro- 
priations of public funds should be made for the es- 
tablishment of uneconomic commercial air service 
routes, but obviously an extension of our air mail 
service could be made and it could be further ex- 
tended as the perfection of machines advances and 
their reliability of service is more and more estab- 
lished. Such encouragement as the Government may 
find it wise te give can be accomplished without sac- 
rificing the science of military aeronautics. The Joint 
Board of the Army and Navy is already eliminating 
duplication and producing cooperation in developing 
the air service of those departments, and should Con- 
gress decide to extend its aid to the commercial devel- 
opment of aircraft, complete cooperation will be easy 
in ail matters of invention, design, and production 
where the different aspects of the problem meet on 


a common ground. 


(Signed) Newton D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War. 
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THE ACE 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


' Aerial Transportation. 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
-AFTER-THE-WAR AIRPLANE 


For Civilian Use 


: Price $2500 
United Aircraft Engineering Corporation New Booklet, Profusely Illustrated, Mailed On Request 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
New York. 


Sales Offices; 220 West 42nd St., New York 
The ACE Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. 


the Pomilios’ latest 
data are given 
in this new book 


Just Out! 


AIRPLANE DESIGN 
AND CONSTRUCTION 


By Ottorino Pomilio 
403 pages, 6x9, illustrated, $5.00 net, postpaid 


AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL 


publishes 


@e the many distinctive achievements in aero- 
nautics in the past few years, few if any stand 
out so conspicuously as those of the POMILIOS 
of Italy. 


In 1918, by special request of the United States 
Government, they came to this country to assist in 
an aircraft production program. 

Although the feat of flying in a heavier than air machine 
was first accomplished in America, the major part of ex- 
perimental work in aero-dynamics has been conducted in 
Europe. The Pomilios of Italy have had an important part 
in this experimental work. 

The publication of this book now—when the airplane 
industry is snifting from the design and construction of 
military types of craft to that of pleasure and commercial 
types—should go far toward replacing by scientific pro- 
cedure many of the “‘cut and try’? methods now used. 

This is the first book to be published in this country 
which presents in detail the application of aerodynamic 
research to practical airplane design and construction. 


Examine it for 10 days FREE 


-=—FREE EXAMINATION COUPON-—----------- 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
239 West 39th Street, New York 


You may send me on approval a copy of Pomilio’s AIRPLANE DESIGN AND 
CCNSTRUCTION, $5.00. I agree to return the beok, postpaid, within 10 days of 
its receipt or to remit for it. 
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Sit Months a _ Dollar. 
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-LW-F- ENGINEERING - COMPANMinc. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: - ++ -NEW YORK- 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT _ 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


1. Fire and Transportation 
2. Collision (damage sustained by the plane itself) 


3. Property Damage (damage to property of others) 


Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 


Austen B. Crenore, Manager, Aviation Department. 
For two years pilot in Lafayette Flying Corps 
and previously with this company since 1910. 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the various phases of insurance on Aircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW {YORK 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Fire—A utomobile—T ornado—Ex plosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, | : 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 24 1919 


Gentlemen: : 
The bureau desires to express its appreciation 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were called upon to build, in the 
Period between 4 P.M. Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon- 
day, May 12th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 
on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland, The very successful manner in which 
you complied with this difficult request established a 


record of which you may well be proud. 
a respe Stata 


Engineer-in-Chief, USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 


sg RECEIVED] 


erican Propeller & Mfg, Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Baker Hangars Met the Exacting Government Requirements. 


We have been making quality canvas products for fifty years. 


He Obee CEOSE PHI COVERS COGKPIMRCOVERS ENGINE COVERS 
; FUSELAGE COVERS PROPELLER COVERS LIFE BELTS 


and a full line of Airplane Accessories. Write for Particulars. 


BAKER AND LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DEPARTMENT C. 


LORINISWANS) (CHOI KO) p 
Seventh and Wyandotte Streets 


NEW YORK, 
473 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


——and—. 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 
Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
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The U. S. Air Mail 


(Continued from page 5) 


or fuse in a high compression Liberty motor. That 
type of plug was developed on the air mail field at 
Washington and tried out and perfected on our 
air mail planes. There are several makes of such 
plugs now on the market. 

At the request of the air mail service the Bureau 
of Standards started to work on a device to locate 
or spot accurately a landing field by sound at times 
of utter invisibility and that Bureau has invented 
and perfected a device that will enable an aviator 
blind-folded to locate unerringly the center of the 
field on which he is to land. This wonderful 
achievement of the Bureau of Standards has been 
accomplished on our air mail field and with the air 
mail planes. 

It may be interesting to note that so close has 
been the cooperation between the Navy and the 
air mail service that the most efficient and modern 
radio direction finder in existence today and used 
by the Navy in its transatlantic flights, was first 
installed in an air mail plane and tested out in the 
radio test plane of the air mail service in Wash- 
ington. 

The gyroscopic turn indicator—a wonderful de- 
vice for showing a pilot in fog or rain instantly 
whether his plane is turning right or left from its 
course or straight line of flight—was given a 
thorough service test on the air mail planes and is 
being improved in some essential respects as a 
result of our suggestion in cooperation. 

The first cross country flights:with a new alcohol 
fuel were made in the regular New York-Wash- 
ington air mail runs. 

The instances of direct and indirect contribution 
by the air mail to the development of aviation 
could be enumerated at still greater length, but I 
will cite only one more case. It is the story of the 
De Haviland-4 airplane as manufactured in this 
country for our fighters in France. The construc- 
tion of this plane was not suited to commercial 
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work. On a rough landing these machines contin- 
ually wrecked, and a De Haviland turning turtle 
usually resulted in the breaking of the fuselage of 
the plane into kindling wood. The Post Office De- 
partment had a number of these planes rebuilt and 
so successfully strengthened that they may now 
turn turtle with the same impunity as any other 
strongly constructed airplane. 

Another and most promising change which the 
Post Office Department has made in one of these 
rebuilt De Havilands has been the conversion of 
such a plane into a twin-motor machine capable of 
carrying 600 pounds of letter mail. This experi- 
mental plane, temporarily equipped with two His- 
pano-Suiza 150-hp. motors, makes 103 miles an 
hour with both motors and 80 miles an hour with 
one motor. It has a landing speed of less than 
forty miles an hour. Two six-cylinder 200-hp. 
motors of the Liberty type will be installed in this 
plane and there is every reason to believe that it 
will surpass in performance the single motor 
twelve-cylinder Liberty planes of this type now 
operating between New York and Chicago. 

Furthermore all of the planes in the air mail 
service are being made safe against fire by com- 
pletely isolating the engine and gasoline compart- 
ments by asbestos fire walls, each compartment 
protected by pressure fire extinguisher system, and 
the mail itself is being safeguarded by non-inflam- 
mable canvas bags. 

Yet in the face of all the forward steps taken 
and the unparalleled flying reeord of the Post 
Office Department, Congress is being asked to take 
from this Department the operations of the air 
mail on the ridiculous theory that a civilian organi- 
zation cannot know anything about flying and— 
just think of this—on the assumption that the Post 
Office Department cannot operate a separate air 
mail service as economically as it might be operated 
by a military organization. An investigation of 
the cost of military flying as compared with the 
cost of the air mail operations will settle that con- 
tention conclusively. 

You have heard something about an Air Minis- 
try, or a unified air service. The question whether 
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military aviation activities should be under one 
control by combining Army and Navy Air Services 
is a question that should be determined by the best 
military judgment, but the advocates of a unified | 
Air Service go much further than proposing merely 
to unify military aviation. They want to militarize 
all other aviation, including the air mail of the Post 
Office Department. Their proposed unified air 
service is a military service pure and simple, oper- 
ated by generals, colonels, majors, captains, lieu- 
tenants and enlisted forces. They are not satisfied 
with letting the military develop and perfect mili- 
tary aviation, which in itself is a man’s size job, 
but they want to fasten military control on the 
operations of the commercial aviation of the Post 
Office Department. There is as much sense in a 
military air service operating the commercial air 
mail of the Post Office Department as there is in 
the Motor Transport Corps of the Army operating 
the Post Office Department’s motor truck service 
in your cities and on your star and rural routes. 

I am well aware that there is on foot a strong 
propaganda in favor of a unified air service, which 
is to conduct the non-military as well as the mili- 
tary aviation of the Government. This campaign 
is being engineered by persons who imagine that 
the airplane industry of the country cannot exist 
unless kept up by military contracts. No one 
knows better than the aircraft builders that in the 
long years of peace ahead of us, commercial avia- 
tion will far outstrip military aviation, and that 
no greater obstacle can be thrown in the way of 
commercial aviation than to subordinate it to mili- 
tary control. - 

Such is the situation in aviation today, but let 
us not forget that whatever may be the check to 
commercial aviation in the United States through 
unfortunate legislation or lack of appropriations, 
commercial aviation has arrived and it cannot be 
stopped. We may retard its development in this 
country by listening to unwise counsel, but in the 
course of years it will come to us in spite of our- 
selves, because if we fail to hold the lead we now 
have other countries will take it from us and in 
the end we will have to follow. 
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Surgery by Aeroplane 


ig was once the exceptional surgeon 
who made his rounds by automobile. 
What about visiting patients by aero- 
plane? 

Not a bad idea, according to Dr. F. A. 
Brewster, of Beaver City, Nebraska. 
Galled to Herndon, Kansas, to perform 
an operation, Dr. Brewster covered fifty- 
five miles in fifty minutes, reached his 
patient, operated, and returned in an- 
other hour to his home. He had Curtiss 
service. His is one of a number of ex- 
periences showing how the air road 1s 
‘the road to patient when time-saving is 
‘necessity. ‘ 
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Major Springs Leaves Roosevelt Field in L-W-F | 
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International Race Great Success — 


Major Schroeder and Lieutenant Phiab 
Finish Aerial Derby Circuit 


First to 


The international handicap race between New 
York and Toronto, begun August 25, was en- 
thusiastically contested by more than forty aviators, 
despite thunderstorms, showers, rain, and fog at 
both ends of the course as well as throughout its 
length. Notwithstanding the discouraging condi- 
tions, 39 planes hopped off Monday, 12 from the 
Canadian terminus and the remainder from Long 
Island, and night found that 32 of them had 
reached Albany. 

Three flters made the trip one way the first day, 
all starting from Toronto and landing at Roosevelt 
Field within ten minutes of each other. The 
weather on the Canadian side during the late 
evening and night was gusty and rainy and none 
of the New York starters reached the Leaside air- 
drome. 

By midnight of Tuesday, three American 
aviators had completed the round trip, with the 
prospect that many more would not be far behind, 
for the uncertain weather. conditions made it 
probable that the race would not be completed for 
another twenty-four hours at least. Several, in- 
deed, that had met with minor mishaps, returned 
to their starting point, made repairs, and set forth 
again. 

All during the early days of the week, Roosevelt 
Field resembled the pits at an automobile race, 
magnified a thousand. times. Mechanics swarmed 
everywhere, hammering, tinkering, readjusting the 
wings and tuning engines on the planes. The air 
was continually filled with the roar of motors and 
the cheers of onlookers greeting arrivals or shout- 
ing farewell to departing fliers. Most of the 
machines soared up with a mighty burst of noise 
and droned away northward. A few encircled and 
then dropped to the field again for further repairs. 
One or two came wabbling back from upstate, for 
new parts and another start in the race. 

The same was true, in a lesser degree of Toronto 
and the control stops at Syracuse and Buffalo. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered at 
Albany, where the flying field was far too cramped 
and small to accommodate the fliers coming to it 
from two directions. Several machines met 
disaster at this point, where inefficient policing of 
the crowds coupled with a far too generous 
distribution of trees made landing quite a hazard- 
ous proposition. 

The contest, the greatest of its kind ever held, 
was under the joint auspices of the American EF ly- 
ing Club and the Aero Club of Canada, and the 
test consisted of a return trip between New York 
and Toronto, with three control stops between the 
starting points: Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo 
where each machine must remain at least thirty 
minutes. 

The contest was for speed and handicap. In 
and an able rival of the great London Derby, 
the speed test the machine making the return 
journey in the shortest time, regardless of condi- 
tions, was to be declared the winner. In the 
reliability test, each machine virtually raced against 
its own ideal performance, the formula 

Useful Load 


—————--- X_ Speed 
Horsepower 


being used to determine the ratio of the actual 
performance made to the ideal performance. The 
ideal performance was based on official and Govy- 
ernment tests only. Prizes amounting to $10,000 
offered by John McH. Bowman, and trophies of- 
fered by the American Flying Club and the Aero 
Club of Canada will be awarded. 

Among the machines entered in the 1,042 mile 
race were some of the following types: SE-5, 
Martin Bomber, Le Pere, De Haviland-4, De Havi- 


land-9, De Haviland-9A, Vought VE-7, JN-4H, 
Spad, Thomas-Morse, Caproni, SVA, L-W-F 
Shark, L-W-F Hispano, Avro, Curtiss Oriole, 
Canadian Training Plane, Curtiss Wasp, Sopwith, 
Fokker. The official entries numbered 57, 43 of 
which were to have been started from New York. 
As contestants were given two days in which to 
complete the return flight, under the Rules and 
Regulations of the flight, and as pilots were to be 
allowed eredit for delays due to unreasonable 
weather, it is impossible to print complete results 
of the race in this week’s issue of AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL, which went to press at a late hour Tues- 
day evening. Full results will appear next week. 
When this issue of AincRAFr JOURNAL went to 
press, the following flights had been reported: 
Lieut. M. J. Plumb was the first fher from New 


York to reach Toronto and as well first to complete. 


the round trip. He piloted a De Haviland-4 
engined with a Liberty and carried Sergt. Ralph 
Kratz as observer. ‘The crowds at Roosevelt Field 
broke into cheering that almost drowned the roar 
of the motors as Plumb’s plane Phoebe swooped 
down to earth. Hundreds ran toward her before 
the propellers had stopped turning in their 
enthusiasm to greet the first arrival. 

“ We were about thirty miles out of Syracuse,” 
said Lieutenant Plumb, “when the exhaust pipe 
broke off. Immediately the pressure in the gas 
tank began to mount. It had reached nine pounds 
by the time I was able to turn the controls over to 
Kratz. I took a monkeywrench and climbed up to 
the tank where I loosened up the pressure until it 
was down again to the normal three pounds. But 
for a minute we were in a pretty bad way and once 
she sideslipped badly.” 

The time of the Phoebe as given out was: Mon- 
day—Left New York, 3:12.5; reached Albany, 
4:26; left Albany, 4:54; reached Syracuse, 6:26.5, 
Tuesday—Left Syracuse, 8.44; left Buffalo, 10:45; 
left Toronto on: return, 11:28.5; left Buffalo, 
12:09; left Syracuse, 3:13; left Albany, 4:34 ar- 
rived New York, 5:50. 

Major R. M. Schroeder, in a Vought VE-7, was 
the second to complete the course. Two minutes 


after Lieutenant Plumb landed at the New York ° 


end of the course, Major Schroeder landed at 
Toronto. He had been the second to make the 
flight one way. His trip to New York consumed 
6 hours and 22 minutes, while the return voyage 
was announced to be 9 hours and 35 minutes. These 
figures were not confirmed as official. 

Sergt. A. B. Coombs, piloting a De Haviland-9A 
plane, was the first aviator to complete the trip one 
way. Sergeant Coombs landed at Roosevelt Field 
on Long Island at 7:11 o’clock Monday evening, 
having made the 521 miles from Toronto in 6 hours 
and 21 minutes. Coombs and his observer, Lieut. 
Maurice Holland, encountered extremely bad 
weather in flying over Lake Erie, where the wind 
became a gale at altitude above 2,500 feet. He 
made the return flight the next day. Sergeant 
Coombs was the winner of the race from Belmont 
Park to. the Statue of Liberty and return a year 


ago. 

Roland Rohlfs, in a Curtiss Oriole, holder of the 
world’s official altitude record, was the second to 
land at New York, arriving seven minutes after 
Coombs. Rohlf’s time was announced as 6 hours 
and 36 minutes. 
day, reaching Albany shortly after noon. 

Lieut. B. N. Maynard, also in a De Haviland-4, 
reached Toronto soon after Lieutenant Plumb and 
was the third to complete the circuit. His DH was 
also Liberty engined, and Lieutenant Dalton was 
his passenger. 

On his trip to Toronto Lieutenant Maynard took 


Rohlfs also started back Tues-_ 


x iN x rian Instituti,” ‘ ‘ 


over the bag of mail for Canada from J. D. Hill, 
whose Oriole was one of those that came to grief at 
Albany. <A letter from President Wilson to the 
Prince of Wales was included in this sack and for- 
warded to him as soon as Maynard arrived at 
Toronto. 

Maynard’s time, which, like Plumb’s, is not yet 
complete, was: Monday, left New York, 4:03; 
arrived Albany, 5:04; left Albany, 5:48; arrived 
Syracuse, 7:06. Tuesday, left Syracuse, 9 :31.5; 
left Buffalo, 11:45; left Toronto, 12:09. The De 
Haviland drove across Lake Ontario in.the amazing 
time of nine minutes, reaching a speed of close 
to 200 miles an hour. 

Capt. A. E. Simonin, in a De Haviland-4, after 
having lost his way, reached Toronto in safety, 
but had his machine overhauled before starting on 
the return trip. 

The fourth aviator to reach the Leaside aero- 
drome was Lieut. R. F. Midkiff, also in a De Havi- 
land-4. He carried Sergeant Neville as a pas- 
senger. His plane’s engines had run 140 hours 
without overhauling, and took part in the recent 
flight from Dallas to Boston. 
for Syracuse. 

Lieut.-Col. W. C. Barker, Canadian ace, winner 
of several decorations in the war, arrived at New 
York from Toronto early Tuesday morning in a 
captured Fokker. Colonel Barker carried a bag of 
mail for Washington. He flew his plane with one 
hand because of injuries received in a fight with a 
squadron of enemy machines in October, 1918, and 
could not use his compass. His plane was the 
center of interest at Roosevelt Field. His was the 
first international mail. Colonel Barker started 
right back, and at latest reports had left Albany 

Lieut. A. D. Schiller, in a Canadian Training 
Plane, arrived Tuesday at New York from Toronto. 

The second captured German Fokker was flown 
by Capt. H. W. Cook and successfully made the 
flight from Toronto to New York. 

Lieut. Philip Melville, in a Caproni, left the field 
at 8:50 o’clock, as did Lieut. Roulett in a De Havi- 
land-4. Lieut. F. Honsignor left at 9:03 o’clock 
in a De Hayvyiland-4, Capt. C. H. Reynolds in 
another De Havyiland-4 at 9:04 o’clock and Lieut. 
Ross Kirkpatrick in a De Haviland-4 at 9:16 
o’clock. 


Lieut. P. H. Logan, who left Monday in a Le 
Pere machine and developed engine trouble«at 
Albany, flew back from Albany Tuesday, arriving 
at Roosevelt Field at 9:28 o’clock, and fifteen 
minutes later again took the air on the flight to 
Toronto. 


Bert Acosta, who left Toronto in a Curtiss 
Oriole reached New York at 9:11 o’clock, Tues- 
day. He started on the return flight at ten o’clock. 


Colonel H. B. Claggett, in a DH-4, who was the 
fifth to start from New York Monday afternoon, 
was out of the running early. His machine hit a 
rut and turned turtle after landing at Quentin 
Roosevelt Field at Albany; J. D. Hill in the Curtiss 
Oriole was also eliminated from the race when his 
machine turned upside down there. His passenger 
was carrying a letter from Mayor Hylan inviting 
the Prince of Wales to visit New York. Capt. F. 
HK. Kindley in an SE-5 was also forced to drop 
out ion Albany, as was Austen B. Crehore in an 


The group that reached Syracuse from New 
York Monday included Major J. W. Simons in a 
DH-4, Lieut. W. C. F. Brown in a DH-4, Major 
J. L. Lyons in a JN-4D, Col. U G. Jones in a 
JN-6H, and Major Elliot Springs in an L-W-F 
biplane, whose start from Roosevelt Field is shown 
on the cover of this week’s AIRCRAFT JOURNAL. 
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Aviator Lands on Roof and Hops Off Again 


Edwin E. Ballough, with Photographers, Alights on Army 
Quartermaster Building in Newark—Flight Not Prearranged 


For the first time an aviator carrying a passen- 
ger landed on the roof of a building, then started 
his motor and sailed away safely. 

The aviator was Edwin E. Ballough, who served 
as a lieutenant with the Air Service during the 
war, and who is now employed as aviator by a dry 
goods firm in Newark, N. J. He landed on the 


given signal, and with a roar as the throttle was 
opened wide, the airplane taxied along the roof 
and took the air. 

Ballough’s stunt calls to mind the occasion when 
Jules Vedrines alighted on the roof of the Gal- 
leries Lafayette at Paris last January. Paris po- 


lice regulations prevented him from trying to make 


Epwin E. BAaLLouUGH ON QUARTERMASTER DEPOT Roor 
Photo C. M. Wagner 


roof of one of the Army quartermaster stores in 
Newark, N. J. 

From a height of 700 feet Ballough cireled the 
Army Quartermaster Depot Building, and de- 
cided to land on the roof. The flight had not been 
previously planned. There is a peak on the roof, 
and it was on this that the machine landed. Bal- 
lough used a Curtiss plane. With him in the ma- 
chine at the time was Chris M. Wagner, a photog- 
rapher, who took a number of pictures of the 
machine and the Submarine Boat Corp. 

Ballough picked out a warehouse 987 feet long 
and 80 feet wide, with a peaked roof, inclining 
slightly downward on either side of the peak. The 
machine spiraled down to a low level and straight- 
ened out just above the roof. It then landed suc- 
cessfully straddling the peak, the greatest danger 
being the possibility that the machine would go 
over the edge of the roof sidewise. Ballough 
stopped the plane about ninety feet from the end 
of the warehouse, and after resting there some min- 
utes, backed up, started his motor, and “ took off ” 
without a great deal of trouble, although after 
leaving the roof the plane came down so low that 
it almost grazed the water of the ship canal. 

Hundreds of people below watched the machine 
as it neared the building, and when the plane dived 
for the building they thought that there had been 
an accident due to the fact the motor was dead, 
and apparently. the plane had entered into a nose 
dive. 

Their offers were not needed, for the aviator 


landed on the peak and glided to the roof level. 


Thinking that the machine might go over the edge, 
Ballough ordered the photographer to get out and 
hold the wing tip, stopping the plane dead within 
seventy-five feet of the end of the roof. 

Having accomplished a safe landing, the next 
step was to get away from the roof. They backed 
the plane to the rear of the roof and started the 
engine. 


Assistants held the Curtiss plane until a * 


a getaway from the roof. Vedrines, a daring ex- 
hibition and army pilot, was killed a few weeks 
later while trying to fly from Paris to Algiers. 
He won $5,000 for landing on the roof, and was 
fined 35 franes for dropping down within the walls 
of the city. Ballough neither won a prize nor paid 
a fine. 

In describing the flight, Ballough said: “ At first 
we flew a few thousand feet above Port Newark, 
but the haze obscured our vision of the yards, so 
we came down a bit. Then we had some fun for 
several minutes in seeing how close we could come 
to ships, derricks, and other uprights without 
touching them. The plane was in good trim, and 
all other conditions were splendid at the height we 
assumed. At times, as we banked and swooped 
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around, we could almost reach out and touch the 
objects we skimmed. 

“ Finally I took her up to where the Quartermas- 
ter’s warehouses are situated, and flew very low. 
All of a sudden, the idea to try a landing flashed 
across my mind. Until then I had never thought 
of the stunt. So I decided to take a chance, and 
picked out one of the buildings nearly 1,000 feet 
long and about 80 feet wide. 

“The plane landed beautifully, easily, but I had 
to watch out, for the building had a peaked roof, 
tapering to both sides. I straddled the peak and 
trusted to luck, for once the wheels make a landing 


‘I have very little control over the steering ap- - 


paratus, and there was always the fear that the 
plane would turn a little to one side, which would 
send us over the side of the building. That would 
mean a erash. 

“For a minute I thought, too, that the plane 
would not stop in time, but would go on down to 
the end of the building, so I shouted to Wagner to 
jump out and hold her back. But this wasn’t nec- 
essary, as before he was able to climb out I had her 
stopped, about 90 feet from the end.” 

Later in the day Ballough made his regular de- 
livery for L. Bamberger & Co., for whom he flies. 


* Fast Oriole Flight 


J. D. Hill, piloting a Curtiss three-passenger 
Oriole biplane, flew from Buffalo to New York, 
a distance of 440 miles, in 4 hours and 10 minutes, 
August 22, establishing a time record between 
the two cities, but was not officially recorded. 

Hill made the flight as official pathfinder for 
the International Aerial Handicap race, New York 
to Toronto and return. Hill left the Curtiss Field 
at Buffalo, which is one of the control stations in 
the race, and then followed the official course to 
Roosevelt Field, Long Island. 


R-34 Honors Gazetted 


The decorations awarded in connection with the 
trans-Atlantie flight of the airship R-34 have been 
gazetted. Major G. H. Scott, commander of the 
dirigible receives a Commandership in the Military 
Division of the Order of the British Empire. 

To Brig. Gen. E. M. Maitland who represented 
the British, Air Ministry on the flight; Captain G. — 
H. Cooke, the navigating officer, Lieutenant Guy 
Harris, the meteorologist, and Lieutenant John D. 
Shooter, engineer officer of the R-34, are awarded 
the Air Force Cross, and six sergeants who were 
aboard the airship receive Air Force Medals. 


British Seek Mail Data 


That the American aerial mail service is at- 
tracting international attention is indicated by the 
receipt of a letter from Winston Spencer Churchill, 
British Air Minister, to John A. Jordan, superin- 
endent of the Cleveland-Chicago air mail division, 
in which he seeks all possible data on the system. 
The letter has been forwarded to Washington. 

Mr. Churchill’s letters bring data on British air 
systems and says Great Britain is seeking every 
possible method to improve and develop aerial 
travel. ; 


New Air Routes 

The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. has an- 
nounced plans for three air routes for passenger 
service. They will be to Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica and Albany; to Hrie and Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and across the Canadian border to Hamilton and 
Toronto. The State route will be opened this fall, 
but the other two probably will not be in operation 
until spring. 


es 
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Peace Treaty Convention Relating to Aeronautics 


Aeronautical Commission of Conference Called Upon to Study 
All Air Questions and Submit Report to Supreme Council 


The Aeronautical Commission of the Peace Con- 
ference formed to consider the problems of air- 
eraft in connection with the Peace Treaty held 
meetings in Paris and presented reports which 
formed the basis of the sections of the Treaty 
relating to the air. 

The American representatives on the Commis- 
ston were Admiral Knapp and General Patrick. 
The British Empire, France, Italy, Japan, Belgium, 
Brazil, Cuba, Greece, Portugal, Roumania, and the 
Serb-Croat-Sloven State also were represented. On 
sub-committees, the United States was represented 
by Captain Morton, Lieutenant Kiely, Brigadier 
General Foulois, Captain Luke MacHamel, U. S. 
N., Lieutenant-Colonel Butterfield, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander J. L. Callan, Commander Pollock, Captain 
Bacon, U. S. A. 

The subjects studied by the Commission were: 


1. To study all air questions which were submitted 
to it by the Supreme Peace Couneil. 


2. To study all air questions which the Commission 
deemed their duty to submit to the Supreme 
Peace Council. 

3. To draft a convention relating to Air Naviga- 
tion. 

Certain specific questions were considered at 
the meetings such as the possible conversion of 
civil aircraft into battleplanes, the German air- 
eraft industry’s future, and the prohibition of civil 
aviation in Germany. Differences of opinion arose 
among the delegations which caused reservations to 
be made, the United States taking the position 
that the prohibition of civil aviation in Germany 
after the signing of Peace is unwise. 


The manufacture of aireraft by Germany and its 
export was also considered with differences of 
opinion. Rigorous control of aircraft manufacture 
in enemy states seemed to be the only protection 
possible except total elimination. The possibility 
of nationals of the present enemy countries en- 


gaging in aeronautical business in the Allied States 


\ 


was considered and it was deemed advisable to 
prohibit it. 

The recommendations of the Commission on the 
provisions to be inserted in the Peace Treaty were 
the basis of those. articles that were finally adopted. 

The Principles adopted by the Commission for 
the purpose of guiding the sub-committees in their 
work were as follows: 

1. Recognition: (a) of the principle of the full 
and absolute sovereignty of each State over the air 
above its territories and territorial waters, carry- 
ing with it the right of exclusion of foreign air- 
eraft; 

(6) of the right of each State to impose its 
jurisdiction over the air above its territory and 
territorial waters. 

2. Subject to the principle of sovereignty, recog- 
nition of the desirability of the greatest freedom of 
international air navigation in so far ag this 
freedom is consistent with the security of the State, 
with the enforcement of reasonable regulations 
relative to the admission of aircraft of the con- 
tracting States and with the domestic legislation 
of the State. 

3. With regard to domestic regulations relative 
to the admission and treatment of the aircraft of 
the contracting States, recognition of the principle 
of the absence of all discrimination on the ground 
of nationality. 

4, The recognition of the principle that every 
aircraft must possess the nationality of one con- 
tracting State only and that every aircraft must 
be entered upon the register of the contracting 
State the nationality of which it possesses. 

5. The following provisions are recognized as 
desirable from an international point of view to 
insure the safe conduct of aerial navigation: 

(i) Regulations for compulsory certificates of 
airworthiness and licenses for wireless equipment, 
at least for aircraft used for commercial purposes. 
Mutual recognition of these certificates and licenses 
by the contracting States. 


(ii) Regulations for compulsory licenses of 
pilots and other personnel in charge of aircraft. 
Mutual recognition of these licenses by the con- 
tracting States. 


(iii) International rules of the air, including 
international rules as to signals, lights, and for the 
prevention of collisions. Regulations for landing 
and on the ground. 


6. Recognition of the principle of special treat- 
ment for military, naval and State aircraft when 
they are in Government service. 


7. Recognition of the right of transit without 
landing for international traffic between two points 
outside the territory of a contracting State, subject 
to the right of the State traversed to reserve to 
itself its own internal commereial aerial traffic and 
to compel landing of any aircraft flying over it by 
means of appropriate signals. 

8. Recognition of the right of use by the air- 
eraft of all the contracting States of all public 
aerodromes upon the principle that charges for 
landing facilities should be imposed without dis- 
crimination on the ground of nationality. 


9. Recognition of the principle of mutual in- 
demnity between the contracting States to cover 
damage done to person or property in one State 
by Government aircraft of another State. 


10. Recognition of the necessity of a permanent 
International Aeronautical Commission. 


li. Recognition of the obligation of each con- 
tracting State to give effect to the provisions of 
the Convention by its domestic legislation. 

12. Recognition of the principle that the Con- 
vention does not affect the rights and duties of 
belligerents or neutrals in time of war. 

Annex V to the Treaty, which contains the “ Con- 
vention Relating to International Air Navigation,” 
is published herewith in full. The annexes and 
appendices to the Convention will appear in sub- 
sequent issues of AIRCRAFT JOURNAL. 


Convention Relating to International Air Navigation 


CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 


ARTICLE 1. 


The contracting States recognise that every State 
has complete and exclusive sovereignty in the air 
space above its territory and territorial waters. 


ARTICLE 2. 


Hach contracting State undertakes in time of peace 
to accord freedom of innocent passage above its terri- 
tory and territorial waters as well as above the terri- 
tories and territorial waters of its Colonies to the air- 
craft of the other contracting States, provided that the 
conditions established in this Convention are observed. 

All regulations made by a contracting State as to 
the admission over its territory of the aircraft of the 
other contracting States shall be applied without -dis- 
tinction of nationality. 


ARTICLE 3. 


Each contracting State has the right, for military 
reasons or in the interest of public safety, to prohibit 
the aircraft of the other contracting States, under 
the penalties provided by its legislation and subject to 
no distinction being made in this respect between its 
private aircraft and those of the other contracting 
States, from flying over certain areas of its territory. 

If it makes use of this right, it shall publish and 
notify beforehand to the other contracting States the 
location and extent of the prohibited areas. 


ARTICLE 4. 


Every aircraft which finds itself above a prohibited 
area shall, as soon as aware of the fact, give the signal 
of distress provided in Paragraph 17 of Annex D and 
land outside the prohibited area as near to it as pos- 
sible at one of the aerodomes of the State unlawfully 
flown over. 


CHAPTER II. 


NATIONALITY OF AIRCRAFT. 


ARTICLE 5. 


No contracting State shall, except by a special and 
temporary authorization, permit the flight above its 
territory of an aircraft which does not possess the 
nationality of a contracting State. 


ARTICLE 6. 


An aircraft possesses the nationality of the State 
on the register of which it is entered, in accordance 
with the provisions of Section I (c) of Annex A, 
one State. 

; ARTICLE 7. 

An aircraft shall not be entered on the register of 
one of the contracting States unless it belongs wholly 
to nationals of such State. 

An incorporated company cannot be the registered 
owner of an aircraft unless it possesses the national- 
ity of the State in which the aircraft is registered, and 
unless the President or chairman of the company and 
at least two-thirds of the directors possess the same 
nationality, and unless the company fulfills all other 
conditions which may be prescribed by the laws of 
each State. 

ARTICLE 8. 


An aircraft cannot be validly registered in more than 


ARTICLE 9. 


The contracting States shall every month exchange 
among themselves and transmit to the International 
Commission for Air Navigation copies of registrations 
and of cancellations of registration which shall have 
been entered on their official registers during the pre- 
ceding month. 

ARTICLE 10. 


All aircraft engaged in international navigation 
shall bear their nationality and registration marks 
as well as the name and residence of the owner in 
accordance with Annex A. 


CHAPTER III. 


CERTIFICATES 
OF AIRWORTHINESS AND COMPETENCY. 


ARTICLE 11. 


EKvery aircraft engaged in international navigation 
shall, in accordance with Annex B, be provided with 
a certificate of airworthiness issued or rendered 
valid by the State whose nationality it possesses. 


ARTICLE 12. 


The commanding officer, pilots, engineers and other 
members of the operating crew of every aircraft shall, 
in_ accordance with Annex W, be provided with cer- 
tificates of competency and licenses issued or ren- 
dered valid by the State whose nationality the aircraft 
possesses. 


ARTICLE 13. 


Certificates of airworthiness and of competency and 
licenses issued or rendered valid by the State whose 
nationality the aircraft possesses, in accordance with 
the regulations established by Annex B and Annex E& 
and hereafter by the International Commission for 
Air Navigation, shall be recognized as valid by the 
other States, 

Hach State has the right to refuse to recognize for 
the purpose of flights within the limits of and above 
its own territory certificates of competency and li- 
censes granted to one of its nationals by another con- 
tracting State. 


ARTICLE 14. 


No wireless apparatus shall be carried without a 
special license issued by the State whose nationality 
the aircraft possesses. Such apparatus shall not be 
used except by members of the crew provided with a 
special license for the purpose. 

very airereft used in public transport and capable 
of carrying ten or more persons shall be equipped with 
sending and receiving wireless apparatus when the 
methods of employing such apparatus shall have been 
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deterimined by the International Commission for Air 
Navigation. 

This Commission may later extend the obligation of 
carrying wireless apparatus to all other classes of air- 
craft in the conditions and according to the methods 
which it may determine. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ADMISSION TO AIR NAVIGATION 
ABOVE FOREIGN TERRITORY. 


ARTICLE 15. 


very aircraft.of a contracting State has the right 
to cross another State without landing. In this case 
it shall follow the route fixed by the State over which 
the flight takes place. However, for reasons of gen- 
eral security it will be obliged to land if ordered to do 
sa by means of signals provided in Annex D. 

Every aircraft which passes from one State into 
another shall, if the regulations of the latter State 
require it, land in one of the aerodromes fixed by the 
latter. Notification of these aerodromes shall be given 
by the contracting States to the International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation and by it notified to all the 
contracting States. 

The establishment of international airways shall be 
subject to the consent of the States flown over. 


ARTICLE 16. 


Each contracting State shall have the right to re- 
serve to its national aircraft the carriage of persons 
and goods for hire between two points on its own ter- 
ritory. 

ARTICLE 17. 

If a contracting State establishes restrictions of 
the kind permitted by Article 16, its aircraft may be 
subjected to the same restrictions in any other con- 
tracting State, even though the latter State does not 
ated impose these restrictions on other foreign air- 
craft. 

Restrictions and reservations provided in Article 16 
shall be immediately published, and shall be communi- 
cated to the International Commission for Air Navi- 
gation which shall notify them to the States inter- 
ested. 

ARTICLE 18. 


The passage or transit of any aircraft with or with- 
out landing over or through the territory of any con- 
tracting State, including stoppages reasonably nec- 
essary for the purpose of such transit, shall not entail 
any seizure or detention of the aircraft by or on behalf 
of sueh State or any person therein, on the ground 
that the constitution or mechanism of the aircraft is an 
infringement of any patent, design or model duly 
granted or- registered in such State. HEvery claim for 
an infringement of this kind shall be duly made in 
the country of origin of the aireraft. 


CHAPTER V. 


i RULES TO BE OBSERVED 
ON DEPARTURE, ON LANDING, 
AND WHEN UNDER WAY. 


ARTICLE 19. 


Every aircraft engaged in international navigation 
shall be provided : 

(a.) With a certificate of registration in accord- 
ance with Annex A. 

(b.) With a certificate of airworthiness in ac- 
cordance with Annex B. 

(c.) With certificates and licenses of the com- 
manding officer, pilots and crew in accord- 
ance with Annex EK. ; 

(d.) If it carries passengers, with a list of their 
names. 

(e) If it carries freight, with bills of lading and 
manifest. ; 

(f.) With log books in accordance with Annex C. 

(g.) If equipped with wireless, with the special 
license prescribed by Article 14. 


ARTICLE 20. 
The log books shall be kept for two years after the 


last entry. 
ARTICIE 21. 


Upon the departure of an aircraft, the authorities 
of the country shall have, in all cases, the right to visit 
the aircraft and to verify all the documents with which 
it must be provided. 

ARTICLE 22. 


Upon the landing of an aircraft, the authorities of 
the country shall have, in all cases, the right to visit 
the aircraft and to verify all the documents with which 
it must be provided. 

ARTICLE 23. 


All persons on board an aircraft shall conform to the 
laws and regulations of the State visited. 

In case of flight made without landing from fron- 
tier to frontier, all persons on board shall conform to 
the laws and regulations of the country flown over, 
the purpose of which is to ensure that the passage is 
innocent. ; 

Legal relations between persons on board an air- 
eraft in flight. are governed by the law of the nation- 
ality of the aircraft. \ ; 

In case of crime or misdemeanor committed by one 
person against another om board an aircraft in flight 
the jurisdiction of the State flown over applies only 
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in case the crime or misdemeanor is committed against 
a national of such State and is followed by a landing 
during the same journey upon its territory. : 

The State flown over has jurisdiction : 

(1) With regard to every breach of its laws for 
the public safety and its military and fiscal 
aws; 

(2) In ease of a breach of its regulations con- 
concerning air navigation. 


ARTICLE 24, 


Aircraft of the contracting States shall be entitled 
to the same measures of assistance for landing, par- 
ticularly in case of distress, as national aircraft. 

With regard to the salvage of aircraft wrecked at 
sea the regulations of the several contracting States 
as to the salvage of ships will apply so far as prac- 
ticable. 

ARTICLE 25. 


Hivery aerodrome in a contracting State, which 
upon payment of charges is open to public use by its 
national aireraft, shall likewise be open to the aircraft 
of all the other contracting States. 

In every such aerodrome there shall be a single 
tariff of charges for landing and length of stay ap- 
plicable alike to national and foreign aircraft. 


ARTICLE 26. 


Hach contracting State undertakes to adopt meas- 
ures to ensure that every aireraft flying above the 
limits of, its territory, and that every aircraft under 
its flag, wherever it may be, shall comply with the 
regulations contained in Annex D of the present Con- 
vention. It will punish all persons who do not obey 
these regulations. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PROHIBITED TRANSPORT. 
ARTICLE 27. 


The carriage by aircraft of explosives and of arms 
and munitions of war is forbidden in international 
navigation. No foreign aireraft shall be permitted 
to carry such articles between any two points in the 
same contracting State. 


ARTICLE 28. 


Hach State may prohibit or regulate the carriage or 
use of photographic apparatus. Any such regulations 
shall be at once notified to the International Commis- 
sion for Air Navigation, which shall communicate this 
information to all the other contracting States. 


ARTICLE 29. 


As a measure of public safety, the carriage of ob- 
jects other than those mentioned in Articles 27 and 28 
may be subjected to restrictions by each contracting 
State. Any such regulations shall be at once notified 
to the International Commission for Air Navigation, 
which shall communicate this information. to all the 
other contracting States. 


ARTICLE 30. 


All restrictions mentioned in Article 29 shall be 
applied equally to national and foreign aircraft. 


CHaprerR VII. 
STATE AIRCRALIT. 
ARTICLE 31. 


The following are deemed to be State aircraft :— 

(a.) Military aircraft. 

(b.) Aireraft exclusively employed in State sery- 
ice, such as posts, customs, police. 
Hivery other aircraft is a private aircraft. 
All state aircraft other than military, cus- 
toms and police aircraft shall be treated as 
private aircraft and as such shall be subject 
to all the provisions of the present Conven- 
tion. 


ARTICLE 32, 


Hvery aircraft commanded by a person in military 
service detailed for the purpose is deemed to be a 
military aircraft. 


ARTICLE 33. 


Neither the flight of a military aircraft of a con- 
tracting State over the territory of another nor its 
landing upon such territory shall be permitted without 
special authorization. ; 

In case of such authorization the military aircraft 
shall enjoy in the absence of special stipulation the 
privileges of exterritoriality which are customarily 
accorded to foreign ships of war. ‘ 

A military aircraft which is forced to land or which 
is required or compelled to land shall by reason thereof 
acquire no right to exterritoriality. 


ARTICLE 34. 


Agreements between State and State will determine 
in what cases police and customs aircraft can be 
authorized to cross the frontier. ‘They shall in no case 
be entitled to the privileges of exterritoriality. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION 
FOR AIR NAVIGATION. 


ARTICLE 35. 


There shall be instituted, under the name of the 
International Commission for Air Navigation and-as 
part of the organization of the League of Nations, a 
permanent Commission composed of: 

_ Two Representatives of each of the following 
States: The United States of America, France, Italy 
and Japan; 

One Representative of Great Britain and one of 
each of the British Dominions and of India; 

& One Representative of each of the other contracting 
States. 

Hach of the five States first-named (Great Britain, 
the British Dominions and India counting for this 
purpose as one State) shall have the least whole 
number of votes which, when multiplied by five, will 
give a product exceeding by at least one vote the total 
number of the votes of all the other contracting States. 

All the States other than the five first naied shall 
each have one vote. 

The International Commission for Air Navigation 
shall determine the rules of its own procedure and 
the place of its permanent seat, but it shall be free 
to meet in such places as it may deem convenient. Its 
first meeting shall take place at Paris. This meeting 
shall be convened by the French Government, as soon 
as a majority of the signatory States shall have noti- 
fied to it their ratification of the present Convention. 

The duties of this Commission are: 

(a.) To receive proposals from or to make pro- 

posals to any of the contracting States for 
the modification or amendment of the pro: 
visions of the present Convention and tc 
notify changes adopted. 
To carry out the duties imposed upon it by 
the present Article and by Articles 9, 18, 14, 
15, 17, 28, 29, and 88 of the present Con: 
vention. 

(c.) To amend the provisions of the technica/ 

Annexes. 

(d.) To collect and communicate to the contract 
ing States information of every kind con 
cerning international air navigation. 

(e.) To collect and communicate to the contract 
ing States all information relating to wire 
less, meteorology and medical science which 
may be of interest to air navigation. 

(f.) To ensure the publication of maps for air 
navigation in accordance with the provisions 
of Annex F. 

(g.) To give its opinion on questions which the 
States may submit for examination. 

Any modification of the provisions of any one of 
the Annexes may be made by the International Com- 
mission for Air Navigation when such modification 
shall have been approved by three-fourths of the total 
possible vote and shall become effective from the time 
when it shall have been notified by the International 
Consign for Air Navigation to all the contracting 
States. 

Any proposed modification of the articles of the 
present Convention shall be examined by the Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navigation, whether it 
originates with one of the contracting States or with 
the International Commission for Air Navigation it- 
self. No such modification shall be proposed for op- 
tion by the contracting States, unless it shall have 
been approved by at least two-thirds of all the possible 
votes which could be cast if all the States were pres- 
ent. 

All such modifications of the articles of the Conven- 
tion (not of the provisions of the Annexes) must be 
formally adopted by the contracting States before 
they become effective. 

The expenses of organization and operation of the 
International Commission for Air Navigation shall be 
borne by the contracting States in proportion to the 
number of votes at their disposal. 

The expenses occasioned by the sending of technical 
delegations will be borne by their respective States. 


IDS. 
FINAT? PROVISIONS. 


CHAPTER 


ARTICE 36. 


Each contracting State undertakes to co-operate as 

far as possible in international measures concerning: 

(a.) The collection and dissemination of statis- 

tical, current, and special meteorological in- 

formation, in accordance with the provisions 

of Annex G. 

(b.) The publication of standard aeronautical 

maps, and the establishment of a uniform 

system of ground marks for flying, in ac- 
eordance with the provisions of Annex F 

(c.) The use of wireless in air navigation, the 

establishment of the necessary wireless sta- 

tions, and the observation of international 

wireless regulations. 


ARTICLE 37. 


General provisions relative to customs in connec- 
tion with international air navigation are the sub- 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Cheadnad Celebrates Week of Aeronautics 


Hundredth Day of Perfect Performance by Western Division 


¢ 


of Air Mail Marked on Program of Cleveland Aviation Club 


The hundreth day of perfect performance by the 
Western Division of the Air Mail Service came as 
the climax of five days’ exhibition flying and pas- 
senger carrying in Cleveland. It was made the 
occasion of a visit to Cleveland at the end of a 
week’s aeronautics by Second Assistant Postmaster 
Otto Praeger and Col. Halsey Dunwoody, Chief 
of the Technical Division, Air Service, A. E. F. 
It was marked by excellent flying by De Haviland 


Chicago gateway connections that could not be 
gotten ready for the dispatch on the 8.40 train of 
the evening before. We take off the train from 
New York due to arrive in Chicago late in the 
afternoon after all carried deliveries have ceased, 
mail from the Hast and deliver it to the people of 
Chicago shortly afternoon and in time to make 
every Chicago City carrier route. 

“ Hastbound, we leave Chicago at 2.30 in the 


being done daily by the Post Office Department.” 

During the 100 days the Cleveland and Chicago 
division has been in operation, the small ships have 
flown a total of 65,000 miles and carried more than 
3,000,000 letters, Mr. Praeger declared. ; 

“This achievement as a commercial proposi- 
tion overshadows the purely aviation aspect of 
the performance,’ said Mr. Praeger. 

Mr. Praeger announced a ten per cent increase 


New United States Helium Production Plant 
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airplanes from MeCook Field, a number of Curtiss 
planes and a flight by a Martin Bomber. 

At a luncheon given at the Union Club Post- 
master Praeger gave an interesting interpretation 
of the work of the Post Office. He explained that 
it had saved the Government $170,000 which 
would otherwise have been spent to carry mail by 
train, and that this saving meant that the reduction 
to a two cent rate had been based on sound 
economic reasons. 

“The Aerial Mail,’ stated Mr. Praeger, “has 
brought the East and Middle West closer together 
by sixteen hours, and the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts by twenty-four hours. We take the night’s 
mail out of New York and deliver it in Cleveland 
before the morning is half spent, and in Chicago 
between noon and 1 P. M. We take the mail out 
of Cleveland in the forenoon and absolutely assure 
its delivery in Chicago the same afternoon. We 
overtake at Cleveland the train leaving New York 
at 5.30 P. M. and deliver to it the mail for the 


afternoon and overtake the Twentieth yentury 
Limited at Cleveland, delivering to that train 
thousands of letters for delivery in New York City 
at 9.40 the following morning, which, if they had 
gone through by train, would have arrived too late 
in New York City for carrier delivery on that 
date. Going to New York, in addition to the 
Cleveland city mail, we take from a train leaving 
Chicago at 11 o’clock the previous night, and which 
is not due to arrive in New York City until after 
all carrier deliveries have ceased, mail from 
Chicago and the West and deliver it in New York 
City early in the afternoon and in ample time to 
catch 992 city carriers. 

“We have given you a demonstration of what 
the Aerial Mail can really do if it is turned loose 
and it rests with the people of the country now to 
tell Congress whether their mail shall take twelve 
hours to Cleveland from the Atlantic Coast and 
twenty hours to Chicago on the fastest trains, or 
5 hours to Cleveland and 9 hours to Chicago as is 


Tur Com- 


in all Aerial Mail salaries, effective September 1. 
He said he expected the air mail to be in operation 
to Minneapolis, Omaha and St. Louis by early 
spring, when multi-motored ships, carrying as much 
as: 3,000 pounds of mail would be available. The 
air mail between New York and Washington and 
New York and Chicago had already saved the coun- 
try $170,000 a year over the railway mail, he said, 
and he declared that when the multi-motored ships 
were in operation there would be an annual saving 
of $1,500,000. 

Earlier in the week Cleveland had its first tastt, 
of passenger carrying. Seven Curtiss JN planey 
were at the Aerial Mail Field at Woodland Hills 
Park, and these not only performed for the benefit 
of Cleveland spectators, but took up scores of 
people daily. Two young women of five and six 
respectively went up on the first two days, and a 
number of women passengers of all ages revealed 
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Aviation Investigations 


v \HE hearings of the Aviation Sub-Committee on War Expen- 
ditures have brought out many facts which will give the 
public a new point of view of the waste of money on avia- 

tion during the war. The fact that Howard Coffin, Col. E. A. Deeds, 


William C. Potter and John D. Ryan, the civilians who were in prac- 


tical charge of Air Service production had no experience with air- 
craft before their taking over the large responsibilities of our aircraft 
program is being stressed. The DH-4 and the Liberty motor are still 
storm centers of controversial opinion. The burning of planes abroad 
and the building of railroads in the Northwest for lumber operations 
are bringing to the surface many statements which have not been 
aired before. 

Of investigations of aircraft expenditures during the war, there 
will probably be no end for many years to come. Previous hearings 
have had a judicial aspect. This hearing appears to throw the door 
cpen wide and is letting all who have any grievance or complaint to 
have the floor. Such an investigation will do a great service to the 
country for there is nothing so salutary where a situation is compli- 
cated by hard feeling as to give every side an opportunity to be heard. 


Progress of the Independent Air Force 


r \HE progress made in Congress toward the favorable reporting 
of a bill creating an Independent Air Force appears to be 
substantial. The hearings of the Senate Military Affairs 

Committee have brought out that it is probable that the contest will 
be made on one side by the General Staff and those who reflect its 
opinion, the Navy and its adherents, and on the other by a practi- 
cally unanimous group of civilians, a large percentage of whom have 
been in the Air Service. The sentiment of the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are most interested in the Air Service seems to be 
entirely in favor of an independent service. 

That the wastefulness of the expenditures under the War De- 
partment will have an important bearing, there is no doubt. If all 
air control were vested in a single group, the sums appropriated could 
be better controlled and watched, but to have a dozen Congressional 
committees passing uncoordinated aeronautical appropriations is be- 
coming a reckless procedure that is certain to be corrected. Now is 
the time for all who believe in the future of air power to make their 
views known to Congress. 


Proper Landing Fields 


ROPER landing fields—the crux of commercial flying. <A bro- 

Pp mide but never accentuated with more force than in the New 

York-Toronto Air Race. Fighting impossible weather at both 

ends that would have absolutely halted a cross-country automobile 

race, the planes came through with records for speed, engine relia- 

bility and air-worthiness which measure a very important advance 
along the road to established air transportation in America. 

The fortunate record was nearly marred at Albany due to a 
small and dangerous landing field. Only the great skill of the pilots 
in landing at this cramped field against the added handicap of a 
cross gale saved dangerous crashes. The pilots who piled up at this 
point without serious results to themselves, passengers or spectators 
were the victims of specially bad conditions. Conditions such as these 
ought to be speedily eliminated. 
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Bills Pending in Congress 


WO bills pending in Congress are extremely important in their 
ultimate effect on the Air Service. They are deserving of 
the most careful attention. 

The allowance to the Air Service of twelve hundred commis- 
sioned officers after October 30 would prevent the Air Service pass- 
ing out of existence entirely, as it will, if it can only retain the two 
hundred and thirty regular officers now in it. Some such measure 
will have to be enacted to keep the Air Service from going to pieces. 
But the provision that 85 per cent of these officers shall be duly 
qualified flyers will work a hardship at this time which may be as 
unfortunate as in having fewer officers. It is a sound principle that 
to secure an engineer or supply officer in the Air Service, the best 
man available should be selected without regard to his flying skill. 
Afterwards, he should become a flyer as should all officers in the Air 
Service. But to limit the selection at this time to flyers for practi- 
cally all work would be unfortunate. 

The other bill authorizes the Secretary of War to detail twenty- 
five Army officers to receive aeronautic instruction at such schools 
as he may select and provides for their maintenance. This bill is 
excellent in its intent and will provide the Air Service, as a similar 
routine has provided the Navy, with properly trained aeronautic 
engineers to take charge of the development of airplanes. 


In Store on the Border 


r \HE predicament that the Air Service will find itself in case of 
serious trouble on the Mexican Border will be a disgrace to 
this country. With only one obsolete type of plane available, 
no orders having been placed for equipment, and’ no prospect of 
pursuit, bombing or other service planes near, the country can well 
feel disturbed over the outlook. 

Warnings have been plentiful but the deadlock that seems to 
have been reached between Congress and the War Department over 
the Air Service will, unless speedily broken, cause the public to realize 
that unification of aircraft. activities. is essential. 


Limitation in Size of Airplanes 


HE question of limitation in size of airplanes has been discussed 
again and again from a theoretical standpoint. For geometri- 
cally similar airplanes the validity of the A®/? law has been 

established, which expressed in non-mathematical language means that 
the weight of an airplane wing truss increases more rapidly than the 
area, since the area increases as the square of the linear dimensions 
while the weight of the truss increases as the linear dimensions. 

Airplane designers have always been of the opinion, however, that 
in the large structure refinement of design, impossible in the small 
machine, would counterbalance in a practical way the workings of the 
theoretical mathematical law. 

It would seem, however, that even with refined structural design, 
the very large machine will be working at a handicap, particularly as 
regards speed. Thus while the best-modern design can give us 150 
miles per hour on a two seater biplane, the well conceived and built 
Martin Bomber only gives 118 miles. The four-engined Handley- 
Page falls a little below 100 miles per hour. The NC type gives 84 
miles per hour. It is true that these large machines have a greater 
radius of action, nevertheless it would seem almost an impossibility 
to obtain with these machines a speed equal to the faster smaller 
machines. And this is due not to resistance but to structural weight. 
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Direction Finding 


The last four years of war have afforded a, real 
opportunity for the wireless direction finder to 
prove its value. From effective try outs, notably 
at the Marconi war stations where it was in con- 
stant use day and night, a fund of information is 
now available. 

In the hands of the British the direction finder 
was of value in guiding aircraft and in locating 


Notes on Technical Aeronautics — 


the ship is advised of its position and the message 
acknowledged. 

In: view of the great increase in wireless traffic 
with ships and the growth of traffic with aircraft 
which will assuredly take place in the future, any 
system of working which involved prolonged 
signalling is clearly at a disadvantage. 

The erection of fixed “beacons” or wireless 
“lighthouses” has been proposed, and indeed 
actually carried out in connection with the navi- 


IncENtous Device ror “ CRANKING” AIRPLANES 
(Cc) 


enemy wireless installations on land, at sea and in 
the air. Jor the latter purpose a number of spe- 
cial stations were erected at selected points on 
the coast and elsewhere. These worked in pairs 
or in groups, the individual stations of a group 
observing, at the same moment, the direction of a 
particular enemy station and reporting immed- 
iately to headquarters, where, by means of a chart, 
the observations were combined and the position 
of the enemy ascertained at once. 

In its application to the practical problems of 
marine and aerial navigation, this instrument has 
been used in two distinct ways,—the method of 
fixed stations on the ground, and that of having 
the stations in the ship or aircraft. 

Fixed direction-finding stations present two 
distinct advantages over the movable stations: 

1. The conditions of working in such stations 
compare favorably with the conditions in aircraft 
and aboard ship in stormy weather. 

2. The number of stations required is relative- 
ly small so that highly skilled specialist operators 
can be employed and the stations kept continuous- 
ly under expert supervision. 

The objections to the fixed station method re- 
late entirely to the practical working of the 
system. A ship or aeroplane without direction- 
finding gear when wishing to ascertain its posi- 
tion, must call up the fixed stations, and await 
acknowledgment. Then there will be an interval 
while the bearings are communicated by ordinary 
telephone or telegraph to the controlling station, 
and the ship’s position worked out, after which 
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gation of aircraft provided with direction-find- 
ing gear. These stations send out at specified 
intervals signals which are easily recognized and 
identified. Their maintenance is a simple matter, 
but their use would involve the reservation of a 
particular wave length for navigation purposes, 
so that there should be no interference between 
such work and the ordinary wireless traffic. 


Gluing Veneer 


It is common practice among plywood manu- 
facturers to dry veneer down to very low 
moisture contents before gluing it. The object in 
doing so apparently is to prevent shrinkage of 
the veneer and consequent marring of the appear- 
ance of the finished panel. The drying is done 
in plate redriers, textile driers or similar apparat- 
us, and adds appreciably to the cost of manu- 
facturing panels. 

That such preliminary drying may not be neces- 
sary 1s indicated by the results of a recent in- 
vestigation by the Forest Products Laboratory. 
Veneer panels were glued with casein glue at var- 
ious high moisture contents (some over 50 per 
cent) and in various tests proved as strong and 
as desirable as those made under drier conditions. 
In fact, in the moisture resistance tests a consid- 
erable proportion of the veneer which had been 
dried before gluing showed signs of failure, where- 
as veneer glued at a moisture content of 15 per 
cent or higher gave practically perfect results. 


a 


Panels made at high moisture contents checked 
if dried too rapidly, but this difficulty could be 
avoided by proper operation of the kiln, 

It seems possible, therefore, that the cost of 
producing panels of certain kinds may be very 
materially lessened through the use of water re- 
istant glue and the reduction or even elimination 
of preliminary drying. Very dry veneer 1s more’ 
likely to break or split than damp veneer; an 
additional saving is therefore possible through a 
reduction of waste. ; 


Lines of a Flying Boat 

An authoritative discussion of the lines of a 
flying boat hull, as used in the NC boats, is in- 
cluded in a recent paper on “ Naval Aircraft” 
read before the S. A. E. by Commander Ve Ge 
Hansaker. ‘ 

The hull is designed to have an easy flaring bow, 
so that it can be driven through a seaway to get 
up the speed necessary to take the air, and a 
strong V-bottom to cushion the shock of landing 
on the water. 

In early flying boats it was considered neces- 
sary to have great width to make the boat plane | 
at reasonably low speeds. A usual rule has been 
to allow not over 100 lb. of displacement per inch 
of width. Sometimes to get more width of bot- 
tom, side fins or pontoons were built out from the 
main hul as in the F-15, H-16 and HS-1. In the 
NC hull the radical step was made of getting 
planing by speed rather than by width. 

The NC boats at the start from Newfoundland 
got off with a 233-Ib. load per inch of width of 
planing bottom. This is possible because of the 
easy lines of the after body which permit a speed 
on the water up to 65 miles per hour when all 
engines run at full speed. Running at this rate, 
it is very important that the pilot have control 
of the fore-and-aft attitude of the boat. This 
he can do by rocking the boat with his elevators. 
To permit such rocking while planing at high 
speed is a rather delicate design problem. With 
a two or more step hydroplaning bottom, the boat 
planes on at least. two steps and hence is fixed 
in attitude so that there is nothing the pilot can do 
to change it. With a single deep step the boat 
gets up on this step and is quite unstable except 
for the air controls. Unless the pilot is expert he 
may get into difficulties, especially in a swell. The 
NC hull has a short distance back of the center 
of gravity a single deep step on which the boat 
ean be rocked by the pilot after he gets up to 
planing speeds, but until sufficient speed is estab- 
lished to make the air controls effective, the stern 
of the boat is also planing on the water. 

The tests of the model hull in the towing basin 
at the Washington Navy Yard showed that the 
boat got up to speed quickly if trimmed about 8 
deg. by the stern. In practice the pilots have 
verified this “optimum trim” and at the start let 
the boat run at this designed or natural trim until 
it rises to the surface of the water and begins to 
plane. The trim is then reduced to 6 deg. to les- 
sen the air resistance of the wings and keep down 

re lift so that the boat will stay on the water 
until the air speed meter indicates that flying 
speed is attained. When this rate is reached the 
pilot watches the sea and “ waiting for a smooth 
time” pulls back the elevator column to increase 
the angle of incidence of his wings to about 15 
deg., or a trim of boat of about 12 deg., to lift 
himself in the air. A feature of the NC hull is 
the ability to be pulled back in this manner and 
to keep on water without “porpoising” until 
adequate speed is reached. Once in the air, it is 
necessary to stay there and not bounce back on 
the sea, subjecting the boat to abnormal shocks. 
Due to the pointed form of stern, when the pilot 
pulls up his elevators the point of the stern is 
pressed down into the water. 
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New Navy Hangar of Tremendous Proportions 


Six Grand Concourses of Capital’s Famed Union Station 


Could Be Placed in Clear Space Provided for U.S. Airships 


_ The visit of the R-34 considerably aroused public 
Interest in lighter-than-air craft, and, although 
the recent matter of fact announcement by the 
Navy Department of the completion of the plans 
by the Bureau of Yards and Docks for the Hangar 
at Lakehurst, N. J., showed that the Navy is not 
lagging behind; the bare details given out failed 
to impress the mind of the public with the gigantic 
size of this structure. 

The building is 800 feet long, 265 feet wide, and 
174 feet high, inside dimensions. : 

The great concourse at the Union Station at 
Washington, is 760 feet long, by 126 feet wide, by 
50 feet high, so two rooms the size of the con- 
course could be placed side by side on the floor 
of this hangar and still leave 40 feet in length 
and 30 feet in width. If three tiers of these were 
laid one on top of the other, there would still be 
15 feet to spare:before the bottom of the trusses 
is reached. In other words, six concourses could 
be placed within the clear space provided for the 
airship. 

The public understands that to obtain such clear 
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space, the necessary construction must cover a 
much greater area so the ground occupied by the 
completed hangar, including the doors, will be 920 
feet long, 352 feet wide, and 200 feet high. The 
doors, pairs of which are to be placed at both ends, 
are each 131 feet wide by 177 feet high, by 60 feet 
thick at the bottom. Compared to the new Com- 
mercial Trust Company’s building in Washington, 
which is 75 feet by 100 feet by 130 feet high, three 
of these buildings side by side would not com- 
pletely close the opening, for there would be 42 
feet left above. 

This vast room is spanned by trusses technically 
known as three-hinged arches. These trusses 
weigh 90 tons each. 

The total steel tonnage of the building will be 
between 8,000 and 9,000 tons, and the entire cubic 
genieuls of the building will be 50,000,000 cubic 

eet. 

The building is to be covered with a blended 
colored corrugated asbestos covering, which will 
make the building absolutely fireproof. Huge se- 
ries of windows and skylights on all sides afford 
ample light. There are numerous stair cases and 
two huge elevators leading to the roof. 

In the spaces between the trusses are placed all 
the many shops necessary for the erection and 
repair of the airships. The gasoline supply and 
necessary buildings for the generation and stor- 
ing are, of course, far removed from the hangar. 

Three railroad tracks are to extend the entire 
fength of the hangar, and, upon their completion, 
the permanent floor of wood block will be laid. 
The frame work of one of the huge doors will be 
constructed so that it will run along this track as 
the traveling crane for the erection of the trusses. 
Every possible fire protection will be given, and 
the many skylights will protect the framework in 
case of an accidental explosion of a ship. As soon 
as the helium plant at Fort Worth, Texas, is com- 
pleted, the use of hydrogen with the accompanying 
dangers will be discontinued. 

The building will hold one 10,000,000 cubic feet 
ship with two smaller ones on either side of 5,000,- 
000 cubic feet. q 

The pair of doors has an elliptical outline on 
the top, and the roof is so curved that when these 


doors are open the silhouette of the building will 
be a larger ellipse of graceful lines, 

This structure was designed by the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, under the direction of Com- 
mander Kirby Smith, C. E. C., USN. 


Great Britain’s Prizes 


Details and the rules for Great Britain safety 
competitions, confined to planes and engines built 


9,000 Tons or STEEL IN THE HANGAR 


_ in the British empire, the announcement of which 


was published in last week’s Aircrarr JOURNAL 
have been made public by the Air Ministry. <Ac- 
cording to present plans, entries will close Decem- 
ber 31 of this year, while it is intended to begin 
the trials on March 1, next year, and prizes totaling 
$320,000 are offered. The airplane competitions 
will be for two classes, a type with a total carrying 
capacity of two persons, including one pilot, and a 
large type with accommodations for fifteen persons, 
exclusive of the crew. 

Other rules are that the small type airplanes 
must be able to fly at a level with a full load at or 
above 100 miles an hour. The small type must land 
in a 175-yard circle and the large type in a 275- 
yard circle. All must cruise for five minutes with- 
out the use of controls or stabilizing devices and 
stand unfastened in a ten-mile wind. 

Parachutes must be carried for all float sea- 
planes or boat seaplanes, which will have to seat 
four persons, exclusive of the crews, take off from 
the sea with a full load, and clear an obstacle 
twenty-five feet above the sea level in 300 yards or 
less from the rest. 

They will also have to alight on land over a 
twenty-five-foot obstacle and stop within 400 yards 
in a straight line. The rising from the land will be 
over the same obstacle. Hach contestant must fly 
for five hours not less than seventy knots with a 
full load and must also ride out twenty-three hours 
unattended at mooring buoy. 

Nine prizes are offered. Three of $80,000 are 
for two-seaters which must have speeds ranging 
between forty and one hundred miles an hour, and 
which must make two flights lasting three and one- 
half hours, carrying fuel enough for 450 miles in 
addition to a load of 440 pounds. There are three 
other prizes for larger machines, aggregating 
32,000 pounds. These machines must average 
forty-five to ninety miles an hour, carrying fifteen 
passengers in continuous flights of seven hours. 
There are three prizes for seaplanes carrying four 
passengers and crew, and capable of climbing 350 
feet the first minute. 


Goliath Safe at Dakar 


The French airplane Goliath with eight on board, 
en route from Paris to Dakar, Africa, believed to 


have been lost on the last leg of the flight, landed 
safely with a broken propeller north of the latter 
city. 

The Goliath left its airdrome near Versailles 
Aug. 11 and arrived at Casablanca, a distance of 
1,200 miles, the same day. It was commanded by 
Lieutenant Bossoutrot. After taking on machine 
guns, revolvers and rifles to be used against savage 
tribes if necessary, the Goliath left Casablanca on 
Aug. 14 for Dakar, a distance of 1,600 miles. It 
was forced to land at Mogador after crossing the 
Sahara. Since it left Mogador the only word re- 
ceived from it was a wireless message picked up 
at Dakar-which indicated that the airplane was 
within sixty miles of Dakar. 

The attempt to fly from Paris to Dakar has 
caused misfortune to other French aviators. Lieut. 
Jean Fontan four times started from Paris for 
Dakar. Three times he landed in France and the 
fourth time, on June 10, he was forced to land 
near Zaragossa, Spain, because of engine trouble. 

On May 25 Lieut. Roget, on the first lee of a 
projected trans-Atlantic flight by way of Dakar 
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to Brazil, landed at Kenitra, near Rabat, Morocco, 
a distance of 1,116 miles from Paris. 

Lieut. Lemaitre and Adj. Guignard on June 19 
arrived at Casablanca from Paris after an enforced 
stop near Madrid. After several days’ delay the 
aviators arrived at Mogador. On June 26 their 
machine was smashed when they were forced to 
land at Port Etienne, Mauretania, 450 miles north 
of Dakar. » Lieut. Lemaitre had intended to attempt 
to fly across the Atlantic if he had reached Dakar. 


Land on Jungfrau 


Aviation Lieutenant Aikermann, accompanied 
by Major Isler of the Swiss army, effected a land- 
ing on the summit of Jungfrau Aug. 18. 

The point where their biplane was to have 
landed was marked by cinders in the snow, but the 
machine dropped into an air pocket and fell in 
deep snow 100 yds. away from the landing place. 
The aviators were not hurt. 


[ohne Nat Needed 


President Wilson has revoked the proclamation 
requiring civilian fliers to apply for permits to 
the Joint Army and Navy Board on Aeronautic 
Cognizance Board. 

These licenses contained a clause stating “ This 
license is not evidence of: pilot’s qualifications nor 
the reliability of aircraft used.” 


Locating Food 


By making an airplane flight of 125 miles, an 
agent of the Department of Justice discovered 
twenty-seven carloads of foodstuffs at Key West, 
en route to Cuba, reported the find, and the ship- 
ment was held up for instructions from Wash- 
ington. 

The flight was made after the agent, M. F. 
Bobst, was informed that thirty-seven carloads of 
food passed through Jacksonville last week on its 
way. to Havana. 
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Hartz Bomber Ready 


The ‘“ Round-the-Country” Martin Bomber 
which was held up near Lake Placid, N. Y., after 
a forced landing on its flight from Augusta, Me., 
to Cleveland, O., is ready to continue its flight. 

The bomber made excellent time on its first two 
legs from Washington to Mineola, L. I., and from 
there to the Maine capital. Bad weather and fog 
caused the landing in the Adirondacks. 

Lieut.-Col. R. S. Hartz commands the crew of 
five on board the plane. 


Inactive R. M. A.’s Fly 


The ‘Commanding Officer at any Air Service sta- 
tion where flying is authorized may permit quali- 
fied Reserve Military Aviators, who are in inactive 
status, to take such flights in Government aircraft 
as he deems advisable. Cross-country flights will 
not be made under this authority and no inter- 
ference with the regular training or the operation 
of a station will be permitted. 

Before exercising the authority given them in 
preceding paragraph, Commanding Officers of Air 
Service stations will be held responsible that the 
following conditions have been fulfilled. 

(a) That individuals applying for such permis- 
sion have fully and completely identified them- 
selves—documentary evidence being required when 
necessary. 

(bo) That such individuals have demonstrated to 
the Flight Surgeon that their physical condition is 
satisfactory for solo flights. 

(c) That no applicant is permitted to fly solo 
until he has been reported by a qualified instructor 
as competent to do so after an actual test in the 
air. 

The foregoing restrictions have been found 
necessary as a result of the experience gained to 
date relative to flying engaged in under authority 
of Orders No. 30, O. D. A. S., 1919, which has been 
rescinded by this order. Commanding Officers are 
directed to observe the spirit as well as the letter 
of these instructions tq the end that Government 
property may not be needlessly destroyed nor the 
lives of over-enthusiastic pilots in poor physical 
condition, or whose flying efficiency has been 
lowered by too long an absence from flying, be 
needlessly endangered. 


Planes in U. S. 


_ The Air Service reports a total of 9204 planes 

in the United States, 858, or nine per cent of 
which, are in commission. The table shows the 
status of these planes as of August 7. The item in 
reserve includes planes of all types, foreign and 
domestic, in storage and at depots. 
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NC-4 to Atlantic City 


The NC-4 is to be brought to Atlantic City, it 
is reported, as the result of arrangementseeffected 
between Lieut.-Commander Albert C. Read and 
other representatives of the Navy Department and 
George I’. Francis Kerr, Chairman of Aviation of 
the Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce. Ac- 
companied by a flotilla of the patrol type of sea- 
planes and preceded by a destroyer, the NC-4, 
under the command of Commander Read himself, 
is due to arrive the latter part of September, and 
will remain several days. 


Personnel Reduction 


The personnel of the Air Service reached 
the low figure of 16,991 on Aug. 7. Of this 
number 3,426 were commissioned officers and 
13,565 enlisted men. On Novy. 11 last there 
were 6,483 flying cadets, 20,554 commis- 
sioned officers and 167,986 enlisted men, a 
total of 195,023. This is a reduction of 91 
per cent. 

Of the 15,646 commissioned officers dis- 
charged from the service, 1,638 flying and 
1,524 non-flying officers have entered the 
reserve. 

Since April 1 there have been 37 fatalities 
at flying fields mn 10,000 flying hours not 
chargeable to training. This shows a fatality 
rate of 269 hours per fatality as compared 
with 3,149 hours per fatality for all flying 
during the last five months of the war. 


‘Forest Fire Patrol 


For the week ending Aug. 16 2,602 miles of fly- 
ing were covered at Rockwell Field, seven trips 
beimg made in 1,735 minutes. The officers partici- 
patiug were Lieutenants M. N. Clark, T. V. Foster, 
FE. R. Gilbreth, Joseph E. Loughead, W. R. Me- 
Kenzie, Cecil P. Connelly, Louis L. Gowans, 
George A. Wright, Dal M. King, Gerald G. Martin, 
C. W. Marsh, Sergeant John Meller. Three fires 
were discovered. 

The Angeles National and Cleveland National 
were the forests under observation by the officers 
at March Field. For the week ending Aug. 16, 
thirteen flights were made covering 1,275 miles in 
thirteen hours fifteen minutes. Lieutenants Rufus 
J. Pilcher, Harry F. Colliver, J. T. Morris and 
Sergeant John G. Montijo participated in the 
flights. Two fires were reported during the week. 
R. T. Charlton, Forest Supervisor, stated that air- 
plane fire patrol is the most effective system of fire 
detection that they have had at their disposal. 

Five fires were reported to the Forestry Service 
at Placerville by the Mather Field Forest Patrol 
pilots, who during the course of the week flew 
2,854 miles over Tahoe, Eldorado and Stanislaus 
Forest, flying at an average altitude of 6,500 feet, 
and making eighty-seven flights. Forest patrols in 
Oregon operated from Salem and made 28 flights 
covering 2,730 miles, with a total of 54 hours 10 
minutes time. These patrols covered the Cascade 
Range on the Hast Coast and the same range on 
the west side. <A total of 45 fires were discovered 
during the week ending Aug. 16, 1919, by patrols 


from Mather Field, making a total of one hundred 


thirty fires since this work was started. 

Captain Thomas D. Jordon, Charles L. Hay- 
ward, Lieutenants Helmar B. Hocde, Marion A. 
Baldwin, William KE. Riley, Harry A. Burdick, 
M. S. E. Leroy Richards, Leon Armour, and 
Sergeants John W. Jackson, Clifton Johnson, and 
Robert H. Gray were the officers and enlisted men 
participating in the flights in observing for forest 
fires in the Sandimas and Sangabriel Forest Re- 
serves for week ending Aug. 16 at Ross Field. 
A 37,500 cubic foot capacity observation balloon 
was used, maintaining an altitude of 2200 feet, the 
total time in air being 2,265 minutes. 


Air Service Filled 


Men are no longer accepted for enlistment in 
the United States Air Service, according to Adju- 
tant General Harris. Those already accepted for 
service in the aviation branch will be assigned to 
duty there. 


On the Border 


Airplanes have been playing a prominent part 
for the American punitive expedition that has 
been pursuing Renteria’s band of bandits, who 
held Lieut. Paul H. Davis and Lieut. Harold G. 
Peterson for ransom. 

Liaison with the American side of the border 
was maintained by planes while Lieut.-Col. Royce 
arrived at Marfa, Texas, in an airplane from the 
headquarters of the Southern Department Air 
Service at San Antonio. He planned to cross to 
Mexico in an airplane to make observations and 
inspect the work done in the Big Bend district. 

American officers in a plane were fired at by 
Mexicans, and returned the fire, killmg one, while 
they were unhurt. 


On Border Service 


With Lieut. Rex Stoner, flight commander and 
Capt. D. W. McNabb, commanding officer, as pas- 
senger, leading ship No. 1, Flight “B” Highth 
Aero Squadron, has left Kelly Field for border 
duty at Laredo, Texas. Ships were flown in V- 
formation entire distance of one hundred eighty 
miles. 

The following units are now operating as border 
patrol flights: 

McAllen, Texas—Headquarters and “ A” flight, 
8th Aero Squadron. 

Laredo, Texas—“ B” flight, 8th Aero Squadron. . 

Marfa, Texas—“ A” flight, 11th Aero Squadron. ° 

El Paso, Texas—Headquarters lst Bombardment 
Group; headquarters and “B” flight, 11th Aero 
Squadron; headquarters and “B” flight, 96th 
Aero Squadron. 

Douglas, Arizona—“ A” 
Squadron. 


leet Officers Fly 


France Field was recently visited by Admiral 
Wood, commanding the Chicago, Denver, Cleve- 
land and Tacoma, and his staff. This is the first 
section of the Pacific fleet to arrive at this field. 
The Admiral and three other Naval officers were 
given a flight across the Isthmus in DeHaviland 4 
planes, flying in formation. Admiral Wood en- 
joyed the trip immensely and was perfectly “ at 
home” in the plane, using every minute of the 


flight, 96th Aero 


‘flight in keen observation of the Canal. 


Cross Continental Divide 


The first planes to go over the Continental Di- 
vide were members of the Ellington Field Trans- 
continental Recruiting Squadron, pilots Lieut. H. 
W. Killgore, Lieut. C. V. Rugh, Lieut. H. H. Nel- 
son, and passengers Sergt. A. M. Albert, Sergt. 
T. Vierra, Seret. G. W. Anderson, and Electrician 
J. J. Kelly., The party flew in four De Havilands 
from Islenwood Springs, Colo., to Denver, 130 
miles, in 80 minutes. The highest altitude reached 
was 16,000 feet. 


Air Police Perform 


New York’s Police Reserve Air Service gave an 
exhibition at the old home week celebration at 
Hillsdale, N. J., last week. Two Curtiss biplanes 
from Roosevelt Field went through stunts in the 
air and demonstrated combats and target practice. 

Messages were dropped from Rodman Wana- 
maker, Special Deputy Police Commissioner, in 
charge of the aerial forces, and Commissioner 
Enright to the Mayors, chiefs of police and others 
in Bergen County. ; 
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Tremendous’ Strides in Commercial Aviation Abroad 


British Manufacturers Already Operating on Peace Time Basis, 
Says F. G. Diffin, Just Returned from Conferences in’ London 


That tremendous strides in commercial aviation 
abroad are actually being made is emphasized in 
the statement made by F. G. Diffin, president of 
the United Aircraft Engineering Corp. who re- 
turned Aug. 24 on the steamship Baltic from 
Liverpool. Mr. Diffin has been in England for the 
past six weeks studying the latest types of foreign 
airplanes and conferring with London bankers and 
airplane manufacturers with a view of establishing 
international commercial aviation relations. 


“British manufacturers are already operating | 


on a peace time basis,” said Mr. Diffin, “and the 
encouragement they have received from their gov- 
ernment has prompted them to push their work on 
commercial type machines as rapidly as possible. 
They have received sufficient orders for the war 
type planes to allow them to retain their factory 
organizations, which would be impossible without 
the support of the government. 


“This is made possible by the appropriation of 
$350,000,000 recently made by the British for aero- 
nautics, but substantial prizes that have been put 
up for airplane competitions have also been a 
source of encouragement to the manufacturers, 
dealers and owners of airplanes and has kept the 
public interested in aviation development. The 
competitions are conducted in such a way as to 
best demonstrate the utility of aircraft and the 
feasibility of using them as cargo carriers cover- 
ing long distances. Airplanes are now being built 
in England carrying 40 people and these are being 
built by commercial concerns and will be used 
solely for commercial purposes. 


“Dirigibles five times as large as the R-34 are 
approaching completion and will be used in 
regular colonial service within eighteen months 
connecting Great Britain and her colonies. Today 
the aviation business in England is higher in the 
matter of expenditures than the automobile busi- 
ness—a condition that will eventually obtain in the 
United States. 


“The fact that the airplane has successfully 
covered long distances proves that it is a competitor 
of the railroad and not of the motor car as some 
would seem to think. There is no question in my 
mind but what we will see an air route operating 
between New York and Chicago on regular 
schedule, and this will come by the spring of 1921. 
The best evidence that such routes are bound to 
come is the fact that transportation development 
has never moved backward and as the man on 
horseback succeeded the pedestrian, and as the 
motor ear succeeded the stage coach, so will the 
airplane succeed the railroad train in the matter of 
speedy transportation. While there may continue 
to be prejudice, still when one thinks of the resist- 
ance motor car manufacturers had to overcome to 
convince the people that the automobile was a 
practical vehicle, the problems that confront those 
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_ who are developing commercial aviation do not 


seem nearly as bie. 

“Hingland, by adopting aerial laws governing 
Civil Aerial Transport has taken a big step in the 
right direction. We should make similar laws in 
the United States immediately rather than to leave 
it to each state whose laws would probably be based 
on a series of judicial decisions, which would ob- 
viously retard the industry. 

“Tf the success of the British manufacturers who 
are marketing airplanes as fast as they can make 
them can be taken as a criterion, then the United 
States market will easily absorb several thousand 
machines next spring and summer if they can be 
built. Whether or not they will be built by that 
time will depend largely on the support the man- 
ufacturers are given by the Government as they 
must have definite orders for at least a small num- 
ber of machines for Government use in order to 
help finance the production of commercial type 
planes and to keep their organizations intact. 

“T firmly believe that next spring will see a 
repetition of the early automobile days with the 
demand far in excess of the supply and new types 
and models being rapidly perfected. 

“By next spring we will also see scores of 


~ municipal landing fields and airdromes in opera- 


tion, which will increase the scope of the civilian 
flyer tremendously. Many of these are now being 
constructed and they, in themselves, are conclusive 
proof that the public has accepted the airplane as 
a means of quick and safe transportation that has 
demonstrated its efficiency and time-saving features 
hundreds and hundreds of times.” 


Olympic Air Race 

Army fliers will circle William Penn’s statue on 
the Philadelphia City Hall tower as the turning 
point in the aviators’ race which will open the 
American service men’s Olympic tournament at 
Camp Dix Saturday, Sept. 6. This extension of 
the course, originally laid to Trenton and return, 
has been announced by Frank Wandle, general 
director of the meet, after a conference with avia- 
tion officers. : 

President Wilson and Secretary of War Baker 
have been invited to Camp Dix to attend the 
tournament and the latter will be asked to fire the 
starter’s gun that will send the big planes off the 
mark at the aviation field. 

The air course as finally agreed upon will be 
triangular. Starting at the camp, the planes will 
fly to Trenton, around the State House dome and 
thence by air-line to Philadelphia, where they will 
circle the statue and start on the return trip, flying 
up the Delaware as far as Burlington, where they 
will cut directly inland to camp. ‘The finish will be 
across camp headquarters. 


“The Safest *Airplane in “the jWorld’”’ 


For Civilian {Use 


Because of its Quick Take-off, Wide Range of} Flying Speed, ; 
Slow Glide and a 60 Foot Rolf Upon Landing? 


Price $2500 


If Interested Please Send for New Booklet A. J. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Sales Office: 220 West 42nd St., New York 


The ACE Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. 


One of the new biplanes used by the New York Police Department, piloted by Captain Bruce 


The race will be open to all Army aviators now 
in service or who served during the war. To add 
personal interest to the contest for spectators, each 
contestant will fly his own colors in streamers at- 
tached to the tail of the machine. Four Army 
entries are already assured for the event. 

While the aviators are contesting a small army 
of soldier athletes will be meeting in the most 
ancient of athletic contests—a marathon foot- 
race, which will be run over a twenty-mile course 
from the State House at Trenton to the camp 
athletic field. : 

The Olympie will be conducted by the Knights 
of Columbus. 


Bolivians Buy Wasp 


The Bolivian government has purchased a Cur- 
tiss Wasp—the machine in which Roland Rohlfs, 
Curtiss test pilot, recently established a new 
American altitude record. It is equipped with a 
Curtiss Twelve 400 H. P. motor and overhanging 
wings. It will be used for training purposes. 
The Wasp was built as a two-place fighting ma- 
chine and has a record of 160 miles per hour and 
a climbing record of 16,000 feet in ten minutes. 
It is exceptionally adapted to work in high alti- 
tudes. 


France’s Activities 

Figures have been published in the Petit Pari- 
sien concerning France’s efforts to provide her 
flying corps with materials. 

In 1915 France built 3460 airplanes; in 1916, 
7552; in 1917, 22,751, and in the first nine months 
of 1918, 34,219. 

Airplane factories employed 12,650 workers on 
January 1, 1915; 30,950 on January 1, 1916; 
68,920 on January 1, 1917; 131,551 on January 1, 
1918, and 186,003 on November 1, 1918. 


Selling by Air 

The first drummer to travel by air, Roland Bas- 
sett, star man for an overalls house, booked $10,000 
worth of orders in a flight from New York up the 
Hudson as far as Poughkeepsie and back, which 
occupied altogether only four hours. 

C. Nicholas Reinhardt, General Passenger Agent 
of the Travelers’ Company, which operates a flying 
boat line between New York and Atlantic City, 
originated the idea of adopting the heavier-than- 
air machine to the needs of commerce, and Bas- 
sett’s employers, Sweet, Orr and Co., were enthu- 
siastic about its possibilities when he got safely 
back with his orders. 

C. J. Zimmermann was the pilot. 


Eytinge of the Aerial Police Reserve 
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London-Paris Service 


A new freight and passenger airplane service 
between London and Paris was inaugurated Aug. 
25. The results of the first day’s operation show 
that this means of communication is entirely satis- 
factory and far more comfortable and speedy than 
the old systems. 

The airplane 4-A left London at 9.08 o’clock and 
returned at 2.45, completing the round trip in five 
and three-quarter hours. Two firms have started 
daily flights simultaneously, charging $75 to $100 
single fare. Considering the advantages, these 
prices are not held to be exorbitant. Great hopes 
are held out that these fares will be reduced as 
operating conditions become better, and with big- 
ger, better planes capable of carrying heavier 
loads. 

These planes carry one ounce of mail for $1. As 
it is possible to send 5000 words for this sum, the 
rate is considered cheap. Cable tolls to Paris 
average 5 cents a word, and the airplane men say 
they will soon be able to beat the cable. The manu- 
facturers say they have plans for reducing the time 
between the two cities to one hour, and that this 
may be realized in one year. 


New Zeppelin Flies 


A new Zeppelin airship, on its maiden trip from 
Friedrichshafen to Berlin, covered the 435 miles 
is named Bodensce, attamed a maximum speed of 
75 miles an hour. 

The builders of the new type of machine have 
discarded the familiar cigar shape of the old Zep- 
pelins and adopted a conical-outlined exterior. 

The Bodensee is 120 meters long and accomo- 
dates thirty-five passengers. It is equipped with 
wireless telegraphy and has a spacious passenger 
cabin. The passengers are able to obtain running 
hot and cold water. The aircraft is to go into a 
daily service. ; 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt. Avenue 
New York. 
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Peace Treaty Convention 


(Continued from page 6) 

ject of a special agreement contained in Annex H to 
the present Convention. 

Nothing in the present Convention shall be construed 
as preventing the contracting States from concluding, 
in conformity with its principles, special protocols as 
between State and State in respect of customs, po- 
lice, posts and other matters of common inierest in 
connection with air navigation. 


ARTICLE 88. 


In the case of a disagreement of two or more States 
relating to the interpretation of the present Conven- 
tion, the question in dispute shall be determined by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice to be estab- 
lished by the League of Nations and until its estab- 
lishment by arbitration. 

If the parties do not agree on the choice of the 
arbitrators, they shall proceed as follows: 

Each of the parties shall name an arbitrator, and 
the two arbitrators shall meet to name a third. If 
the arbitrators cannot agree, the ‘parties shall each 
name a third State, and the third State so named 
shall proceed to designate the third arbitrator, by 
agreement or by each proposing a name and then de- 
termining by lot the choice between the two. 

In case of the disagreement of two or more con- 
tracting States relating to one of the technical regu- 
lations annexed to the present Convention, the point 
in dispute shall be determined by the decision of the 
International Commission for Air Navigation by a 
majority of votes. 

In case the difference involves the question whether 
the interpretation of the Convention or that of a 
regulation is concerned. final decision shall be made 
by arbitration as provided in the first paragraph of 
this Article, 

ARTICLE 39. 


In case of war, the provisions of the present Con- 
vention do not affect the freedom of action of the 
contracting States either as belligerents or as neutrals. 

ARTICLE 40. ; 

The provisions of the present Convention are com- 
pleted by the Annexes A-H, which have the same 
effect and come into force at the same time as the 
Convention itself. 

ARTICLE 41. 


The British Dominions and India are deemed to 
be States for the purposes of the present Convention. 
Protectorates, or territories administered by the 
League of Nations or placed under its control are, for 
the purposes of the present Convention, deemed to 


! 
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form part of the Protecting or Mandatory States, both 
as regards their territory and as regards their na- 
tionals. 

ARTICLE 42. 


The present Convention shall come into force as 
between any of the contracting States as soon as 
such States shall have exchanged ratifications, which 
shall take place within one year. 

The ratifications shall be deposited in the archives 
of the Ministry of Joreign Affairs of the French 
Republic. 

ARTICLE 48. | 


The States which have not taken part in the pres- 
ent war shall be admitted to adhere to the present 
Convention upon their simple declaration notified to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the French Repub- 
lie, which shall inform the contracting states of such 
adherence. 

ARTICLE 44, 


Any State which took part in the present war but 
which did not take part in the negotiation of this Con- 
vention may express its desire to adhere to this Con- 
vention and may be admitted to adhere to it, if such 
State is a member of the League of Nations or, until 
January 1st, 1923, by a unanimous vote of the signa- 
tory and adhering States or, after January Ist, 1928, 
by an affirmative vote comprising at least three-fourths 
of the total possible votes of the signatory and ad- 
hering States, the votes of the different States having 
the same weight as that provided by Article 85 of this 
Convention for the International Commission for Air 
Navigation. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the French Re- 
publie shall receive requests for adherence to this Con- 
vention under the conditions provided by this article, 
shall communicate them to the contracting States, 
shall receive the votes of the contracting States and 
shall announce the result of the vote. 


ARTICLE 45. 


The denunciation of the present Convention shall 
take effect with regard only to the State which shall 
have given notice of it. Such notice shall not be given 
before January Ist, 1922 (nineteen hundred and 
twenty-two) and the denunciation shall not take effect 
until at least one year after the giving of notice. 

Notices under this article shall be given to the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs of the French Republie which 
shall communicate them to the contracting States. 

Done at Paris, the day of 1919, in 
the Hnglish and French languages, which shall be of 
equal validity an authority, in a single copy which 
shall remain deposited in the archives of the French * 
Government, and duly certied copies of which shall be 
sent, through the diplomatic channel, to the contracting 
States. 

(To be continued) 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


MAY 24 1919 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Gentlemen: 
The bureau desires to express its appreciation 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were called upon to build, in the 
Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon- 
day, May 18th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 
on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland. The very successful manner in which 
you complied with this difficult request established a 


record of which you may well be proud. : 
‘ Very respectfully, 


® ‘ 


Engineer-in-Chief,USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 
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American Propeller & Mfg, Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Suit Dismissed 


Judge Augustus N. Hand of the United States 
District Court signed a final decree Aug. 20 dis- 
missing the suit brought by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Corp. against the United Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp. of New York. Previous request 
for an injunction had been denied and the present 
decree terminates the suit and permits the United 
Aircraft Engineering Corp. to continue the sale 
of airplanes without interference. 

Several months ago the United Aircraft En- 
gineering Corp. purchased several hundred Cana- 
dian training planes and a large quantity of spare 
parts from the Imperial Munitions Board of 
Great Britain. The Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corp. claimed that these machines were infringe- 
ments on various models made and sold by them 
and on which they claimed to hold patents, but 
evidence introduced in court disclosed the fact that 
the arrangements between the Canadian Aero- 
planes, Ltd., of Canada, makers of the planes, and 
the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp., and the 
arrangements between the Imperial Munitions 
Board and United Aircraft Engineering Corpora- 
tion were such that these machines may be sold in 
the United States without interference. 


Lytle Has New Firm 


J. Horace Lytle has formed the J. Horace Lytle 
Company, advertising, with offices in the Mutual 
Home’ Building, Dayton, Ohio. Prominent Dayton 
interests are associated with Mr. Lytle in his new 
company. 


Northwestern Aircraft Co. 


Foster Russell, engineer, has purchased an inter- 
est in the Northwest Aircraft Co. of Spokane, and 
has been elected general manager. He is a grad- 
uate aviator. The company has purchased a new 
airplane for delivery before the end of August. 
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Wrist Chronog raphs 


Lieut.-Commander Albert C. Read who piloted 
the NC-4 across the Atlantic wore throughout his 
trip an aviator’s wrist chronograph supplied by 
the Knickerbocker Watch Company of 233 Broad- 
way, New York. While the large Army and Navy 


Wrist CHRONOGRAPH 


land and water machines have chronometers on the 
instrument board, an accurate split second wrist 
watch for pilot, navigator and mechanician is also 
an essential. For ordinary commercial airplane 
work the wrist chronograph makes an effective sub- 
stitute for the more expensive chronometer, and 
in addition has many uses about the airdrome in 
checking tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, 
take off, landing speeds, ete. 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Comman- 
der Read several of these wrist chronographs were 
used on the trans-Atlantic flight of the NC ships. 
Lieut.-Commander Richard E. Byrd says: 

“The chronographs were used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations, 
for use in connection with the instrument for de- 
termining speed over the ground, and for general 
use in determining time intervals.” 

Commenting upon the use of his wrist chrono- 
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graph on his overseas flight, Commander Read 
said: 
“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accurate 


time-keeper is of considerable value where abso- 


lutely exact intervals of time are required. This 
is used in flying to obtain the speed of the plane 
over the ground, a matter very desirable to know 
in oversea trips, and also necessary in determining 
speed of new types of planes and in calibrating 
speed meters. To have the ‘stop’ feature in a 
wrist watch increases the convenience of operating 
ater 

These accurate instruments are of silver in two 
sizes, the smaller with khaki web strap with patent 
silver clasp, and the larger with adjustable leather 
strap and guard so that the watch may be worn 


-over flying togs if desired. The hands and fig- 


ures have a luminosity guaranteed for two years. 
The watches have 18 jeweled lever movements ad- 
justed to position and temperature, and the manu- 
facturer claims no variation up to 5,000 feet. 


Planes Find Timber 


Cruising in airplanes over Labrador has dis- 
closed great timber lands from which millions of 
cords of pulp wood could be cut and rolled to 
streams for direct shipment, members of a Boston 
eypedition which spent the past month there de- 
clare. The expedition was forced to halt on its 
return when the steamer Granville struck an 
iceberg and experienced boiler trouble in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. 

Capt. Daniel Owen, R. A. F., is head of the 
expedition, which comprised twenty persons, 
among them five aviators, and operated seventy 
miles north of Battle Harbor. Two million aeres 
of timber land were explored by air and by the 
ordinary methods of timber cruising. Pictures 
taken from the air, numbering 14,000, were said 
to show dense growths of pulp material in such 
manner that the most available places could be 
determined readily. The planes eruised inland for 
more than 100 miles. 


They Absorb Shocks 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


ATLAS WHEELS 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 


They Are Stronger 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE ATLAS WHEEL COMPANY 


They Are More Reliable 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Experienced Insurance Brokers 


are the best qualified to give advice and assistance, especially to 
aviators as to the form of policy and the kind of insurance which 
they need to be certain of proper protection. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


can only be secured if your policy is properly issued by a reliable 
company. We can obtain such policies, properly drawn, which 
will give you the most complete protection while on the field or 
in flight. 


Accidental Damage under all circumstances to Aircraft of all 
descriptions, including Fire, Burglary and Theft. 


Accidental Damage to Cargo. 
Third Party Risks. 


Accidental Damage from Aircraft. 


LOWEST RATES 


can best be secured by placing your insurance through an experi- 
enced and well established broker. We have the reputation, the 
connections and the organization for placing the insurance you 
require at the lowest possible rates, and under the broadest 
covers. 


FOR AVIATORS 


Insurance; proper Personal Accident insurance, giving complete 
protection, is most essential to aviators. We can secure the 
policy you need. We can secure it at the lowest possible cost. 


W ire—Write—Phone or Call 


FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 
123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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WORLD’S WORK 


Announce a Series of Articles 
BY 


— GEN. WM. MITCHELL " ef 


EN. MITCHELL is the best quali- 

fied American pilot to tell the Con.L.H 

story of our air service in France. is 
He was “over there’’ at the beginning ¢ ¢ 
and from intimate knowledge can ~* ~ 
compare our fighting ability with ( M G 
that of the French, British and \- 1. \. 
German aviators. 


OUR AIR SERVICE AT THE FRONT 


ROM the front seat in a Spad, General 

Mitchell saw the battles of the World War. 

His information comes at first hand, gained 
as a pilot. He is not a “barracks room flyer.” 
Not only was he in command of our fighting air 
forces at the front, but he “ participated regularly 
and frequently in flights.” In the September 
Number of The World’s Work, General Mitchell 
tells—of the Germans in the Air—of their system 
of attack—of trips over the lines—and compares 
the Argonne with St. Mihiel. 


Read it in THE WORLD'S WORK 


EEPING apace with the changes in avia- 
kK tion is one of the strong points attributed to 
The World’s Work. And besides, there 

are articles of current interest by leaders of thought 
and action in every field regardless of race, creed, 
or politics. For example, Admiral Sims’ own 
story is now ready, in which he reveals startling 
navy secrets. * 


On all newsstands—35c the copy 


SPECIAL $1.00 OFFER 


THE WORLD’S WORK 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00. Send me The World’s Work for four 


months. 
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Training for Aeronautics 

Inquiry—Has an experienced automobile me- 
chanie training suitable for aeronautics? 

P. J. K—A man who is qualified as a skilled 
mechanie and a good automobile and gas engine 
man has certainly a good preliminary training for 
getting into the aviation, game, but at the same 
time it would be very difficult to get a job. 

It would be well to consider the opportunities 
offered by the Air Service. A man would get 
there interesting experience, together with possi- 
bility of flying. Their terms of enlistment should 
be given very careful consideration. 


Civilian Licenses 

Inquiry—How may I secure a license for fly- 
ing? I am a eivilian but am a member of the 
Reserve. 

H,. M. T.—To secure a license for civilian fly- 
ing, you should apply to the office of the Joint 
Army and Navy Board of Aeronautical Cogni- 
zance, Building D, Sixth and B streets, Washing- 
ton, D. C., addressing Lieut. A. J. Clayton. 

There seems to be no reason why your being in 
oe U. 8. Reserve should interfere with civilian 
flying. 


Courses in Aeronautics 

Inquiry—Do any colleges in New England offer 
courses in aeronautical engineering ? 

A. M. K.—The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has a distinct course in aeronautical engi- 
neering, which was a post-graduate one until the 
beginning of the war. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Inquiries on aeronautical or allied subjects will gladly be answered by the editors of 
AIRCRAFT JOURNAL by letter to the inquirer and included in these columns. Questions to 
be answered by mail should be accomplished by stamped addressed envelopes. 


Openings for Pilots 

Inquiry—I was an Army pilot and ask if you 
know of any positions available. 

EH, P. K.—There are many more Army pilots 
available than positions open. Application might 
be made to the Aerial Mail Service, Washington, 
D. C., who may have an opening. It might be 
advisable to write to all the airplane manufac- 
turers and transportation companies, whose ad- 
dresses would be supplied at this office. There will 
be considerable difficulty, however, in finding a 
suitable post just at the moment. 


Index to Aviation 


Inquiry—In the August 1 number of Aviation 
AND AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING is a list of or 
index of Volumes I to VI, in which I am interested. 
Can you tell me where and at what prices I can 
purchase same? Also the book “ Aeronautical 
Engineering and Airplane Design?” Where can 
this be secured? What schools teach Aeronautical 
Engineering in the United States? 

EH. W. G—Volumes I-V of Aviation AND AERO- 
NAUTICAL HINGINEERING can be obtained from the 
publishers, but Volume VI is of course not yet 
complete. Volume I sells for $25.00, Volume IT 
for $10.00 and the others for $5.00 each. The book 
“ Aeronautical Engineering and Airplane Design ” 
can be purchased from the same publishers, who 
also publish Atrcrarr JouRNAL. Aeronautical 
engineering in the U. S. A. is taught at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., 
and also at the University of Michigan at Ann 
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Arbor, Mich. The Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
at Brooklyn, New York are contemplating a eourse 
in it this winter. 


The Gasoline Motor 


Inquiry—What are good books on gasoline 
motors and design? 

A. T. B—The following is a list of books on 
the gasoline motor. There is nothing available 
dealing exclusively with design. 

“ Automobile & Aero Hngines,” by Devillers, 
published by EH. & F. Spon, 57 Haymarket, Lon- 
don, S. W. 1, England; “ Aero Engines,” by H. A. 
Burls, published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and “ Internal Combustion Engines,” 
by Judge. 


Cleveland Aviation Week 


(Continued from page 7) 
the degree to which the public has been educated to 
airplanes by making flights. 

The purpose of the week, as initiated by the 
Cleveland Aviation Club, was to insure the pro- 
viding of adequate aerial landing facilities in 
Cleveland and throughout Ohio. Telegrams sent 
to thirty-one cities revealed the fact that twenty- 
two claimed to have adequate landing fields: A 
tour of Ohio by a squadron of JN planes may be 
made early in September, the cities with facilities 
being the points of stoppage on the route. 

The campaign in Cleveland itself promises to 
result in action of an encouraging sort. The 
Chamber of Commerce in resolutions passed 
August 21 recognized the inadequacy of the present 
facilities and requested Government assistantce. 
More decisive action on the part of the city will 
be necessary, and it is thought that the two ground 
accidents which the Martin Bomber and the U. S. 
Aerial Mail plane suffered August 22 on account 
of the limited run offered by the mail field will 
result in some kind of civic action looking to better 
terminal facilities for planes. 
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Airplane Engines 
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Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 
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JIN-4 HANGARS 
SPECIAL BARGAIN PRICE—$465.00 


Better have a hangar shipped 
ahead. Here is an opportunity that will not come again. Our portable 
canvas hangars are extra strong and mobile and represent a bargain no 
cne in a position to use one or more can afford to overlook. Invest in 
these serviceable hangars and protect your machines. 

’ erected by two men in two hours and are guaranteed for two years. 
By acting quickly you can save more than they will cost_you. 
special price while they last is $465.00 cash with order. 
express. Charges prepaid. Send in your orders at once, accompanied 


Going on a journey by airplane? 


by remittance in full. 


EVERYTHING AERONAUTICAL—-LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS 


NATIONAL AIR SERVICE 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 


They can be 


Our 
Delivery by 


81 Fulton Street 
NEW YORK 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 


Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 


New York, N. Y. 
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THE FUTURE OF FLYING. 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 
‘The first and only direct 


ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
1880 Miles at 117!/2 Miles an Hour 


Accomplished by - 
Vickers- Vimy with two Rolls-Royce Engines 


A significant fact 
Every British Manufacturer Who Entered an Aeroplane in 
the Trans-Atlantic Flight Selected Rolls-Royce Engines. 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE. CARS 
THEY eRrbas “eel Ne ars, © awveO RED 
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FR IDB ROADS URE fa eNEW (“YORK 
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Alfred Decker & Cohn delivering Society Brand Clothes by Curtiss Planes 


[' the Aeroplane appeals to 


your Imagination —and 


Fascinates you with its Possi- 


bilities==for Caenstructive, 
Permanent Advertising 


GET ‘THESE FACTS 


The initial cost is no more 
than a motor carof the same 
power. 

They are safe and easy to 
operate. 

The upkeep 1s less than a 
high-powered car. 

The. public eye 1s on it. 

The early birds are getting 
the worms, bacon, ‘nevery- 
thing! 

Immediate Deliveries 


There is a splendid opportunity for dealers to 

become identified with this profitable industry. 

Get in on the ground floor by writing for our 
sales plan for your territory. 
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Lord & Taylor delivering merchandise 
by Curtiss Plane 


CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION; Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CURTISSEENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island 


THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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THE MARTIN NIGHT BOMBER 


THE MOST IMPORTANT AERIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE WAR 


Officially, it. has surpassed the performance of every 
_competitor. 


The forerunner of the wonderful 


AERIAL FREIGHTER and 
TWELVE PASSENGER AIRPLANE 


The skill and ability of the HOUSE OF MARTIN con- 


tinue to maintain Supremacy of Performance and Depend- 
ability which they have held since 1909. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
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American-Built De Haviland Planes with 
Liberty Engines Take First Five Places 


Lieut. B. W. Maynard, U. S. Air Service, pilot- 
ing a De Haviland-4 plane powered by a Liberty 
400 hp. engine, has been declared the winner of 
the speed race of the New York-Toronto Aerial 
Derby conducted under the joint auspices of the 
American Flying Club and the Aero Club of 
Canada. Lieutenant Maynard made the 1,042 
miles from Mineola to Toronto and return in 7 
hours, 45 minutes and 15 seconds flying time, just 
a shade under 214 miles a minute. 

Lieutenant Maynard’s victory gives the best 
speed time to an Army pilot, an American built 
plane and a Liberty motor. Planes of the De 
Haviland-4 type—all piloted by Army officers— 
took the first five places in the race. Twelve out 
of the first seventeen planes’ in the final standing 
were De Havilands with Liberty engines. 

Lieut. H. H. George, who made his start from 
Toronto, finished second, nearly an hour later than 
Lieutenant Maynard’s time. Lieut. D. B. Gish, 
who was penalized 21 minutes for changing a 
propeller, was third, 344 minutes after Lieutenant 
George. 

The first eusllion to finish was C. S. J ones, in a 
JN-4D. Richard H. Depew, also in a JN-4D, was 
second and S. S. Moore in a JN-4 third of the 
civilians. As the Army pilots are not permitted to 
participate in the money prizes offered the winners 
by J. McE. Bowman, of the Hotel Commodore, the 
awards of $1,500, $700, and $300 for speed will be 
awarded to the civilian winners, although they 
finished eighteenth, twenty-first and twenty-second 
in the final standing. 

Lieutenant Maynard will receive the Canadian 
National Exposition Trophy for the fastest time 
for the round trip flight and the Canadian Aero 
Club trophy for the fastest time one way in either 
direction. : 

To Major R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A., is awarded 
the American Flying Club Trophy for the fastest 
time from Toronto to Mineola. 

This is the second record that Lieutenant 
Maynard has made in the Army Air Service. 
While test pilot at the assembly plant at Romoran- 
tin, France, he looped the loop 318 times in sixty- 
six minutes, which was then the world’s record. 
Since then the record has been bettered by another 
American flier. 

Lieutenant Maynard was a student in the Baptist 
Theological Seminary at Wake Forest, N. C., when 
he entered the Air Service in August, 1917. He 
has two brothers in the army, both of whom served 
in France. He received his first training in the 
ground school at Columbus, O., and from there was 


sent to France. At Tours he received his first fly- 
ing instruction from the French fliers. 

Later Lieutenant Maynard went to the big avia- 
tion centre at Issoudon, and from there to Rom- 
orantin, where he was held for the rest of his time 


Lizut. B. W. Maynarp, THE WINNER 
(C) Underwood and Underwood 


in France as official test pilot, taking up the newly 
assembled machines to test out their safety before 
they were sent to the front. He has tested as many 
as twenty-two machines in a single day. He is 
soon to be discharged from the service, and will 
resume his theological studies. 

Lieutenant Maynard won the International 
Derby without any adjustment of any kind. He 
ran his motor at a uniform speed of 1,825 revolu- 
tions a minute. His fastest time was between 
Buffalo and Syracuse, 146 miles, covered in fifty- 


six and a half minutes; he flew from Syracuse to 
Albany, 141 miles, in forty-eight minutes. 

Lieutenant George, who came in second, is an 
American ace and wearer of the Distinguished 
Service Cross, although but eleven days on the 
fighting line. He had been acrobatic instructor at 
the flying field at Tours, but got his chance eleven 
days before the armistice. He brought down five 
German machines in that time. 

Lieutenant Gish, who was third, carries his leg 
in a brace as a result of injuries received in France. 
He made two circuits of the course, first as ob- 
server in the plane piloted by Lieutenant W. C. 
F. Brown, then as a pilot himself. On the second 
trip Lieutenant Brown acted as Gish’s observer. 

Contestants flew a total of more than 37,000 
miles. Officials of the flying club consider the race 
proof of the reliability of the airplane, because in 
spite of the great strain under which the flights 
were accomplished, only two persons were injured. 
Austin B. Crehore suffered a broken arm when he 
crashed into a tree at Albany, and Capt. F. B. 


_ Kindley suffered bruises when he wrecked his plane 


on an embankment to escape hitting a crowd of 
spectators, also at Albany. 

It was pointed out that all the contestants kept 
their motors going at full speed during the entire 
race, putting a severe strain on them than ordinary 
flying conditions would necessitate. Also, they flew 
straight through storms of rain and wind, whereas 
an aviator under ordinary circumstances can go 
around a storm. . 

Of the 53 planes that started the race, 32 finished 
—a percentage of more than 60, a reliability far 
exceeding that shown in most automobile events of 
the same character. Of the planes out of the race, 
four have actually flown after making minor re- 
pairs, and of those out because of crashes, only 
four are no longer serviceable. Seven of the ma- 
chines made the round trip course twice, either as 
new entries with new pilots up, or as second at- 
tempts. 

Credit for the success of the race is owed in a 
great measure to Chance M. Vought, chairman of 
the Contest Committee of the American Flying 
Club, in charge of the arrangements for the Derby. 
Remarkable results were attained, despite storms 
that beset the course during several days of the 
flying, and successful journeys were made despite 
wind, rain and lightning such as might have im- 
periled a stout ocean-going vessel. 

Much attention has been directed since the first 
of the international fliers took wing to the feasibili- 
ty of mail service by air between the United States 


SOME OF THE STARTERS IN THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL AIR DerBy Linep Up at THE MINEOLA TERMINUS 
International Film Service 


oh 


and Canada. The Canadian Government issued a 
special stamp for such mail as was carried by 
fiiers who started at Toronto, and there was an 
exchange of official letters between President Wil- 
son and the Prince of Wales, now a visitor in 
Canada, and between lesser notables of the two 
nations. 

Every aid was lent to the project by the Army 
Air Service, and many of the entrants came from 
that service, their participation being encouraged 
that the race might afford comparative data as to 
the performance of the various planes used by the 
Army, and between Army planes and contesting 
eraft of other types. The War Camp Community 


Service aided the project by taking care of the 
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engine had made the fastest trip, flying men laid 
emphasis upon the stimulus to international flying, 
which they are confident must result from the con- 
test. It is curious that despite the hundreds of 
miles of American-Canadian border there has not 
before been an international flight of this character. 

The only other attempt at an international air 
journey with the United States as either starting 
point or objective was the effort of the Handley- 
Page bomber, to fly from Harbour Grace, N. F., 
to New York or Atlantic City, last July. This at- 
tempt ended in a crash, due to a broken oil pipe, 
in Nova Scotia, and the machine is being rebuilt 
there to complete the journey. Even this was un- 
official, and the American seaplanes which engaged 


Lievt.-Cou. J. D. Carmopy, Linut. W. R. Taytor, Masor-Gunerat Mrenower, anp Cou. ARCHIE 
MinuEr, OFFICIALS AND A Pinot at Rooseventt FIELp 


(C) Underwood and Underwood 


fliers at the control stations at Albany, Syracuse, 
and Buffalo. A number of the American machines 
in the race were specially built for the flight. 

The Roosevelt Field Control was conducted by 
Colonels Miller and Carmody, and cooperating 
with them were Messrs. Cole Younger, assistant 
to Mr. Vought, Frank Vernon, James B. Taylor, 
Jr., Roy U. Conger, Walter H. Phipps, A. L. 
Haustetter and Laurence Lal. Driggs, president 
of the American Flying Club. 

At the Albany Control Stop Major R. L. Walsh 
was Officer in Charge of Flying while the club was 
represented by Ladislas d’Orey, Commissaire 
Sportif, Wm. B. Stout, Technical Representative, 
and D. I. Lamb, Chief Timer. j 

The Syracuse Control Stop was run by Major 
M. F. Davies, U. S. A., Officer in Charge of Flying, 
and Edward MacShane, Commissaire, assisted by 
Messrs. Young and Cowles, and Gordon Murdock. 

The Buffalo control stop was in charge of Major 
T. G. Lanpier, U. S. A., Officer in Charge of Fly- 
ing-and Benj. L. Williams, Commissaire, Henry 
Klyce, Jr., Technical Represntative and Harry 
McCorry, Chief Timer. 

The local Chambers of Commerce and Red Cross, 
as well as the War Camp Community - Service 
rendered invaluable assistance and did everything 
possible to make the pilots and field personnel 
comfortable. There were over thirty individuals 
at each control stop required to conduct the race, 
exclusive of mechanics and enlisted men. 

The Toronto end of the race was most ably con- 
ducted by Edward Lowe, one of the founders of 
the L-W-F company, and he was assisted by 
Messrs. Terry, Riddell, Aspden, Sinclair and Swift, 
as well as by Major John Inwood and Capts. J. H. 
Scandreth and J. C. Suydam. , rf 

Aside from satisfaction that an American with 
an American built machine, and an all-American 


in the Atlantic crossing, while actually starting 
from Rockaway Beach, L. I., began their official 
flight from Trepassey, N. F., so that the contest 
just closed will be historic as America’s first 
participation in an international flight with one 
terminus her own soil. . 
Lieut. A. EH. Simonian flew a DH-4 and com- 
pleted the trip from Mineola to Toronto and 
return in 71344 minutes, and Bert Acosta flew 
from Toronto to Mineola and return in an Oriole 
machine in 77834 minutes. Both men were dis- 
qualified for failure to circle the field at Albany, 
this rule being made for the safety of the flyers. 
Roland Rohlfs, first reported to be the civilian 
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winner, and Serg. A. B. Coombs were disqualified 
for failure to encircle the Buffalo control station. 
Sergeant Coombs had made the return flight in 
576 minutes and Rohlfs in 66714. 

The table of winners is published on the next 
page. 


International Air Mail 


A permanent air mail service between New York 
and Toronto will be one of the direct results: of the 
international air race, is the opinion of Robert J. 
Kennedy of the American Flying Club. He de- 
clared after the race that he had found considerable 
enthusiasm for such a service in Canada and in 
Buffalo and other up-State cities. 

“Business men believe that the international 
race has proved the feasibility of commercial air 
travel,” said Mr. Kennedy tonight, “and the neces- 
sity for an aerial mail route is apparent. Members 
of the King Street Association and the Board of 
Trade of Toronto are going to advocate the per- 
manent mail route. They want Albany to be one 
of the cities on the route, as well as Buffalo and 
Syracuse.” 

Air mail between New York city and the princi- 
pal cities of New York State is likely to be a de- 
velopment of the Derby. W. F. Shanahan, 
representative of J. McE. Bowman, called on Goy- 
ernor Smith, of New York, after the race, urging 
that the possibilities of aerial mail across the State 
had been proved by the air race. 

Attorney General Charles D. Newton received a 
letter by air courier from Attorney General I. B. 
Lueas, of the Province of Ontario, Canada. “May 
this prove but one more connecting link between 
the banner province of Canada and the great State 
of New York,” Mr. Lucas wrote. : 


London-Paris Record 


Proof that commercial aviation is making great 
strides in Europe was strikingly demonstrated re- 
cently when one of the flying expresses in the 
London-Paris passenger air service made a record 
flight between the two capitals under adverse 
weather conditions in 1 hour and 50 minutes. 

The machine carried four passengers and a full 
load of parcels, and, despite a terrific head wind, 
the machine reached its destination twenty minutes 
ahead of schedule. This flight did much to demon- 
strate the practically perfect safety of air travel, 
and shows that machines can now venture out over 
the Channel in any kind of weather. 

Three commercial lines are in full operation be- 
tween the two cities. 

French firms are planning to open a vast system 
of airplane routes to cover the whole of France, 
the service between Paris and Lille being open and 
other routes soon to be inaugurated. -The French 
manufacturers are working in feverish competition 
with the British firms in developing a type of air- 
plane best suited for tourist purposes. 


World Air Routes 


The ambitious scheme for inaugurating an air- 
ship service around the world by the Great North- 
ern Aerial Syndicate of Liverpool is well under 
way, and it is hoped to have the first airship in 
service by next May, according to current reports. 

Liverpool is to be the principal jumping-off 
ground. The airships which the company is en- 
deavoring to secure are of two types. The larger 
ones, which will only call at chief centers, are of 
the rigid class, capable of carrying 150 passengers. 

Non-rigid airships will transport passengers 
from the smaller towns to the larger craft. Three 
routes have so far been outlined: From Liverpool 
to York, Hull, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Petrograd, 
Tomsk, Pekin, San Francisco, New York, Queens- 
town and Dublin. 

From Liverpool to London, Paris, Cairo, Co- 
lombo, Perth and Melbourne or Sydney. 

From Liverpool to Cardiff, Lisbon, 
Leone, Cape Town and Buenos Ayres. 

Efforts are being made to acquire some of the 
vessels which were under construction for the Goy- 
ernment at the conclusion of the war. 


Sierra 
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Modified DeHaviland Mail Planes Twin-Engined 


L-W-F iSinaiinsonine Company Has Rebuilt DH-4 to Be 
Powered by Two 150 Hp. Hispano-Suiza Engines 


Tests have just been made of the modified De The final tests will determine whether rebuilt De lb. of sand in the front mail compartment, 3 gal. 
Haviland-4 airplane, rebuilt for the Post Office Havilands will be added to the Air Mail Service of oil in each tank, 65 gal. gasoline. 
Department by the L-W-F Engineering Co., to equipment. The plane is designed to carry a mail At an altitude of 250 ft., over a measured course 
provide a twin-engined machine for mail carrying. load of 600 lbs., instead of the 450 Ibs. possible of one mile, the computed speeds for three-test 


Y De HavinAND REMODELLED FoR USE oF THE Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Two 150 hp. Hispano-Suiza engines have been in- mail load in the Liberty-12 single-engined plane. runs were 10314, 103 and 104 miles per hour. 
stalled in the machine, although in the final speed The rebuilt plane has had its wing area in- With only a single engine going and the same load, 
tests to be made soon under the direction of Capt. creased by a larger section in the upper wing, and the test speeds were 78 miles and 81 miles per hour. 


J. N. Foote, chief test pilot of the L-W-F Engi- two center panels in the lower wing. Further tests are to be made shortly to deter- 
neering Co., it is intended to substitute two 6-cylin- On test recently, piloted by Captain Foote, the mine whether the rebuilt plane will be added to the 
der Liberties for the Hispano-Suizas. twin-engined De Haviland-4 was flown with 408 Air Mail Service equipment. 


Order of Finish in the International Air Derby 


Plane Pilot Engine Hp. Starting Point | Flying Time Penalties or Cause of Withdrawal 


DH-4 Lieut. B. W. Maynard Liberty Mineola 46514 

DH-4 Lieut. H. H. George Liberty Toronto 52034 

DH-4 Lieut. D. B. Gish Liberty Mineola Penalty 21 minutes: changed propeller because of storm. 
DH-4 Col. G. C. Brandt Liberty Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. M. J. Plumb Liberty Mineola 

Le Pere Lieut. P. H. Logan Liberty Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. Ben Adams Liberty Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. J. P. Roullot Liberty Mineola 

VE-7 Major R. Schroeder Hispano Toronto 

SE-5A Col. H. E. Hartney Hispano Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. R. T. Midkiff © Liberty Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. Ross Kirkpatrick Liberty Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. C. F. Brown Liberty Mineola Penalty 48 minutes: changed inner tube in tire. 
SE-5A Lieut. Charles Colt Hispano Mineola 

DH-4 Lieut. F. T. Honsinger Liberty Mineola 4 
Fokker Capt. C. W. Cook Mercedes Toronto Penalty 90 minutes: straightened axle twice. 
JN-4H Major A. B. Gilkeson Hispano Mineola 

JN-4D C. 8. Jones Curtiss OX Toronto 

JN-4H Lieut. W. R. Taylor Hispano Mineola 

JN-4H Capt. H. B. Chandler Hispano Mineola 

JN-4D Capt. R. H. Depew Curtiss OX ‘ Mineola 

Can. JN-4 Capt. 8. S. Moore -Curtiss OX Toronto 

Can. Training Lieut. L. W. Bertaud Curtiss OX Mineola % ; 

JN-4H Lieut. Wallace Young Hispano Toronto Penalty 60 minutes: three forced landings between controls. 
Fokker Col. W. C. Barker : Mercedes Toronto / Down between controls during night. 


So eh aaa a 


Can. JN-4 Lieut. C. A. Schiller Curtiss OX Toronto Down between controls during night. 
DH-4 Major J. W. Simons Liberty Toronto Down between cohtrols during night. 
Standard O. S. Palmer Curtiss OX Toronto Down between controls during night. 


The following are not recorded in the final summary of times; 


DH-9 Serg. C. B. Coombs Liberty Toronto coe, Disqualified for not circling field at Buffalo. 
Oriole Roland Rohlfs f Curtiss K-6 Toronto SPs Ge Disqualified for not circling field at Buffalo. 
DH-4 Capt. A. E. Simonian Liberty Mineola are -| Disqualified for not circling field at Albany. 
Oriole | Bert Acosta Curtiss K-6 Toronto tip Disqualified for not circling field at Albany. 
Lieut. P. Melville Isotta (3) A5 Mineola Eo Out at Toronto: cracked cylinder. 
Col, H. EB. Hartney — Liberty Mineola hie Out at Buffalo: propeller frayed by hailstorm. ; 
Major J. W. Simons Liberty Mineola Aa Out at Toronto: struck horse in landing at Toronto. Restarted. 
Lieut. U. G. Jones Hispano Mineola es Out at Knoxboro, N. Y.: forced to land by storm. 
Capt. J. M. Foote Liberty Mineola ee Lost course: landed at Binghamton because of storm. 
Major Elliott Springs Hispano Mineola Sade’ Out at Batavia: ignition shorting because of rain-storm. 
Col. H. B. Claggett Liberty Mineola ens Crashed at Albany: overshot field. 
. J. O. Donaldson Hispano Mineola Epa: Out: broken crank-case and out of oil. 
Hispano 1 Mineola sins Out at Buffalo, landed in storm and broke chassis. 
Curtiss K-6 Mineola conte Crashed at Albany in landing. 
Hispano _ Mineola Pe Out: chassis wiped off. 
Capt. R. W. Brown Curtiss K-6 Mineola Nes: Out: lost course and crashed landing in storm. 
Capt. F. B. Kinley Curtiss K-6 Mineola Pass Crashed at Albany to save spectators’ lives. 
Major J. L. Lyons Curtiss OX Mineola EAN Out at Poughkeepsie: engine trouble. 
Lawrence B. Sperry Mineola ae Out: leaky fuel tank. 
Capt. C. H. Reynolds Mineola wens Out at Troy: lost way in storm and blown off course. 
Austen B. Crehore SE Mineola aed Crashed at Albany: mistook signals in landing. 
Lieut. C. S. Osborne Mineola Neem: Out: returned to starting point because of storm and crashed. 
Lieut. H. T. Slater i Toronto Asia Flew home to Selfridge Field, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Col. L. L. Breteton Liberty Mineola ne Bp Out: returned to starting point because of engine trouble. 
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The California Aerial Forest Fire Patrols 


Patrols from Air Service Fields Cover Large Part of 
National Forests of Coast State, Says Major Bartholf 


The airplane forest fire patrols from Ross, 
Rockwell, Mather and March fields, California, 
while yet in their earliest infancy, now cover daily 
a large part of the national forests of California 
extending from San Francisco to the Mexican 
border. Major John C. P. Bartholf, commanding 
officer of March Field, California, is quoted in the 
New York Tribune. The establishment and oper- 
ation of this work constitute one of the important 
changes from war-time training to .peace-time 
problems. 


Immediately preceding the actual participation . 


in this new work by the Air Service a conference 
was held in Los Angeles between Coert Dubois, 
district forester, the commanding officer of March 
Field, Major John C. P. Bartholf, and the exec- 
utive officer of Ross Field, Major R. S. Bam- 
berger. 

The problem presented was how the Air Service 
could render the greatest aid in guarding against 
the destruction of* the underbrush and timber 
over some thousands of square miles of national 
forest which cover extremely ragged and inaccess- 
ible mountains. The difficulties were further em- 
phasized by the summer drouth, which added ma- 
terially to the fire hazards and which renders the 
protection of these areas all-important to the 
great tracts of valley under intensive cultivation. 
The Western cultivation is, of course, wholly 
dependent upon irrigation. 

Inasmuch as prevention is nine-tenths of the 
battle, the early discovery of fires in such a coun- 
try has been proved to be a real governing factor. 
Because the airplane excels as a means of observa- 
tion, the problem was considered from this point 
of view. 

Formerly the most effective means of informa- 
tion employed was the forest ranger lookout sta- 
tions, whose view was restricted by the surround- 
ing mountains. Very often it was possible, under 
the old system, to locate a-fire only after it had 
reached sufficiently large proportions to allow the 
smoke to rise above the tops of the intervening 
ranges, hiding entirely the many abrupt canyons. 
Even when so discovered merely the approximate 
location could be given and a rough guess haz- 
arded concerning its size and probable course of 
destruction. 

In contrast to the limited field of vision of the 
lookout on whom it was formerly necessary to 
rely, we now find the airplane observer looking 
down upon the mountains and canyons as upon 
a map spread out beneath him. Even the smallest 
wisp of gray smoke becomes well defined against 
the greens and browns of the forest growth. The 
nature of the surrounding ground and the drift of 
the smoke, however slight, furnish to the firemen 
in the sky ready indications of the wind direction 
and velocity. The wireless telegraph at the pilot’s 
elbow flashes the warning to the Forestry Bureau 
of Protection. 

To acknowledge the airplane patrol the more 
ideal, one has but to note that clouds and rain— 
the dread of the fire—are the best natural en- 
emies of forest fires. The hot, dry weather which 
allows the full effect of the sun’s rays to be felt 
and in which the fires thrive offers an atmosphere 
which is so clear that insignificant objects, many 
miles distant, stand well defined as under a micro- 
scope. 

The following is the plan of operation adopted: 
The observation balloon at Ross Field furnishes 
a fixed lookout station by operating continuously 
at an altitude of 2,000 or 3,000 feet covering the 
southern slope of the Angeles National Forest for 
a distance of some forty miles. In addition, a fire 
truck, carrying equipment suitable for combating 
brush fires, is maintained in readiness at all times, 
and in direct telephonic communication with the 
balloon. This equipment has already proved its 
value, not only in the purpose for which it was 
originally intended but also by being the first 


arrival at the scene of fires in neighboring ranches. 

Airplanes from March Field operate one route, 
starting northward of Ross Field and covering the 
valleys which lie hidden behind the abrupt south- 
ern barrier of this range. From this point the 
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patrol runs easterly over the Cajon Pass, Little 
Bear Lake and the scenic automobile drives on the 
crest of the San Bernardino Mountain range, to 
Big Bear Lake, situated at an altitude of 7,000 
feet. Before returning the route passes southerly 
over the eastern end of this range to a point 
where a part of the Imperial Valley becomes 
visible. 

The second route embraces the northern end of 
the Cleveland National Forest, which contains 
several extensive irrigation reservoirs, and finally 
links up with the Rockwell Field patrol at San 
Diego. 

The report of all fires is made by reference to 
Geological Survey maps divided by co-ordinates 
into one-mile squares. Pilots carry duplicate 
copies of maps used in the office of the forest 
supervisor in Los Angeles to whom all reports are 
made. 

Although radio messages from the patrol planes 
to the receiving station at March Field effect the 
promptest report, it was decided to supplement 
this means of communication by dropping a mes- 
sage attached to a parachute over the nearest 
town. In order to insure the operation of this 
method the people of all the surrounding towns 
are notified by their respective Chambers of Com- 
merce, through the medium of the local news- 
papers, the precise nature of the work undertaken 
by the aerial patrols and the proper procedure to 
be taken by any one finding a parachute message. 

The first of June saw. the actual start of opera- 
tions at March Field ‘with two patrols operating 
on each route and totalling a distance of more 
than 400 miles a day. 

A fire was located almost at the outset, the 
report of which showed the extensive popular in- 
terest which had been aroused. Seven minutes 
after a parachute had been dropped the district 
forest ranger had received the location of the fire 
and eight minutes later the Los Angeles supervisor 
had been notified. In no case has a message sent 
by this means failed of delivery within a surpris- 
ingly short space of time. ; 

The national forests pla¢ed under a semi-daily 
patrol from this field alone extend some 1,400 
square miles. The area swept by Rockwell Field, 


San Diego, joins this district on the south and 
adds many more miles to the unbroken chain of 
forests which are covered by airplane observers, 
while at present the patrol from the southern field 
stops at this station for luncheon—and gas. In 
addition to the actual forests one finds much more 
territory of less importance where the prompt 
report of a fire may nevertheless prevent consid: 
erable damage. The natural barrier of the Mohave 
Desert on the north precludes any such direct con- 
tact with Mather Field. 

Although June is considered productive of the 
fewest forest fires of any summer month, the pilots 
of this station have reported no less than thirteen 
within the boundaries of the national forests. 
Several more outside these areas have been re- 
ported to the deputy rangers of the affected dis- 
trict, and the numerous telephone calls regarding 
these local fires have further indicated the public 
appreciation of the new undertaking of the Air 
Service. 

Perhaps the most interesting and significant fea- 
ture of this patrol stands out clearly when the 
fires are spotted on a map. The majority lie in 
the canyons far back in the mountains, where the 
winding dry washes prevent discovery from the 
open valleys and the telltale smoke of a small fire 
is dissipated before it can rise above the mountain, 
ranges. 


Even Airplanes 


Airplanes are now being used to locate illicit 
distilleries in the Alabama mountains by Deputy 
Marshal J. A. Wall, who himself made the first 
flight over the territory. 


Youngster in Flight 


The youngest passenger to fly in an airplane is 
believed to be Virginia Marie Waibel, four years 
old, who reached an altitude of 1,600 feet and 
remained in the air fourteen minutes in a machine 
which left the Queens Village Airdrome, Long 
Island, recently. The little tot was seated on the 
lap of her father. The machine was piloted by 
Gilbert Budwig, formerly instructor at Blockwell 
Field, California, and test pilot of the air mail 
service. Miss Waibel was disappointed that she 
“didn’t get a loop.” 

Later Virginia, this time with her mother, went 
up with Dana C. DeHart, whose experienced pilot- 
ing was rewarded by a kiss. 


Danish Aviation 

The Danish Government has taken steps to de- 
velop aerial navigation between Denmark and the 
neighboring countries. A considerable number of 
Bristol biplanes have been acquired and are now 
on their way to Denmark. Accompanying them 
are a number of skilled British airmen, who are to 
act as instructors of the Danish pilots to be em- 
ployed on the projected services. 

By reason of its peninsular formation, Den- 
mark has always suffered many of the handicaps 
of isolation. The tedious sea journey to the other 
countries of Scandinavia or to Britain, or the 
inconvenient train route through Hamburg to the 
rest of Europe have militated against the speedi- 
est trade relations. 


Local Legislation 


The Fliers’ Club of Spokane, Wash., an organi- 
zation of former Army aviators, is appealing to 
the City Council for the passage of an ordinance — 
governing aerial traffic over the city. 
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Fields to be Retained 


Hazelhurst and Mitchel Fields at Mineola and 
the new air coast defense field on Staten Island 
are to be retained by the Government as flying 
fields, with full equipment and quotas of men. : All 
other flying fields near New York are to be aban- 
doned, according to plans of the General Staff. . 

The Government has purchased Mitchel Field 
and has leased eighteen acres for an addition to 
it. For Hazelhurst Field 672.6 acres have been 
leased. On Staten Island the Government pur- 
chased last June 672.6 acres for use of the new 
air coast defense field. 


Dallas-Boston Fliers 


Dallas-Boston fliers in 5 De Haviland airplanes 
flew from Rochester to Hempstead, N. Y., a 
distance of 285 miles in 110 minutes, recently. The 
maximum altitude reached was 4,000 feet. 


Navy in Balloon Race 


The Navy will be represented by three entries in 
the Missouri Aeronautical societies’ duration free 
balloon race starting September 26. Acting Secre- 
' tary Roosevelt has announced he had accepted the 
societies’ invitation for naval crews to compete. 

The race will start from St. Louis. Army and 
Navy as well as civilian crews will compete. ‘The 
balloons will be of 40,000 cubic feet capacity and 
will be filled with refined coal gas. 


Fiying Under Bridges 


Three airplanes in military formation flew under 
the five Hast River bridges, New York, going on to 
Hazelhurst Field after successfuly accomplishing 
the feat, Aug. 28. They took each of the bridges, 
from Hell Gate to the Brooklyn Bridge, on succes- 
sive glides and never scraped a wing. 

Lieut. A. M. Roberts, with Corp. E. R. Leggett 
as observer, were in the leading plane. Lieut. G. H. 
Burges, with Seret. R. R. Van Etta and Lieut. N. 
L. Elliott, with W. T. Skinner, were in the other 
two. The planes came from the camp of the West 
Point cadets near Harriman, N. Y. 


Brown to Lecture 


Lieut. Arthur Whitten Brown, arriving in New 
York Sept. 20th, will make a lecture tour of the 
United States, speaking on his record-breaking 
flight with Capt. John Alcock in the journey from 
Newfoundland to Clifden, Ireland, in the Vickers 
Vimy-Rolls plane. 


Will Tour World 


Capt. Charles J. Glidden, donor of the Glidden 
trophies for automobile and airplane touring, and 
who has driven an automobile 100,000 miles twice 
around the world in thirty-nine countries, contem- 
plates touring the world by airplane. 

Capt. Glidden has announced that he intended 
to cover in one or two years all the points reached 
in his automobile tour of the world, which re- 
quired eight years. On the automobile tour the 
extreme points were the Arctic Circle in Sweden 
and the most southerly road in the world in New 
Zealand. 


Washington Aeronautics 


Commercial flying at Sunnyside, Wash., is to 
be inaugurated by Lieut. R. P. Parshall. <A prac- 
ticable flying field is being prepared. 
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Nove of the Army and Navy Air Services 


Discharges from Army 


Instructions are being sent to each Department 
Commander, Commanding Officer, of each camp, 
post and station incontinental limits of the United 
States not under jurisdiction of Department Com- 
mander and not under immediate jurisdiction of 


enlisted prior to April 2, 1917, and who by Decem- 
ber 31, 1919, will have completed the period of 
active service prescribed to make them eligible for 
furlough to the Reserve; men who enlisted prior to 
April 2, 1917, and who will not have become 
eligible for furlough to the Reserve by December 
31, 1919; men who enlisted subsequent to February 


Bay of 


Naval Aircraft Factory Shop 


eee Nava Arrcrarr Factory 1s at Present ENGAGED IN ImPRovING, MopiryING AND EXPERIMENT- 
ING WITH VARIOUS TYPES OF LAND AND SEA PLANES IN POSSESSION OF THE Navy DEPARTMENT, THE 
SmaLi PLANES IN THE ForEGROUND ARE Hanriot-Dupont, SINGLE-SEATER SEAPLANES, DRIVEN BY 
Cuercet, Rotary Motors, WHicu are Bene Firrep with Lanpine Gears, Permitting THEM TO BE 
LAUNCHED FROM THE Deck or A Battie SHIP AND wiITH EMERGENCY FLoration GEARS TO ENABLE 


THEem to ALIGHT SAFELY ON THE WATER IN CASE OF AN ACCIDENT. 


THE GALLAUDET SEAPLANE IN 


maz REAR IS Being Firrep with New Froats WxHice Witt Be Testep Arter INSTALLATION. OTHER 
Work Brine CARRIED ON IN THIS DEPARTMENT OF THE Navan ArrorArr Factory INCLUDES THE F1T- 
TING OF LANDING Gears To. SopwitH SEAPLANE, ConverTING It Into a SuHrp’s AIRPLANE, FITTING 
Hincep Wings To tHE HS Typm Searuane, ENapuine It To BE STORED IN A SMALL SPACE AND AS- 
SEMBLY OF ABROMARINE AND N-9 PLANES TO BE U SED IN TRAINING Navan AVIATORS. 


the Chief of Staff. Corps or Department: — 

1. Each organization commander will take 
action with a view to discharging, in accordance 
with current instructions, by September 30, 1919, 
all men enlisted or drafted for the emergency who 
are physically eligible for discharge and who are 
not in confinement awaiting trial or serving 
sentence by court martial. No man of this class 
will be retained in service after that date unless 
it has been definitely determined in each individual 
case that he cannot be spared or replaced by an 
available enlisted man of the Regular Army or, 
under existing authority, by a civilian, or unless 
he has requisition in writing to remain temporarily 
in service or is included in the Medical Corps 
personnel surplus for transfer to a _ general 
hospital, as provided in the Adjutant General’s 
Office telegram of August 15. 

2. Not later than October 10, 1919, report will 
be made to the Adjutant General, showing for the 
date of September 30, the number of enlisted men 
in each regiment and other separate units not con- 
stituting a part of a regiment, classified as follows: 
Men enlisted or drafted for the period of 
emergency; men. who have been recalled to active 
service from the Regular Army Reserve; men who 


28, 1919, for one year and those for three years. 

3. Where emergency men are retained after 
September 30, full explanation will be made as to 
the necessity for same and an estimate will be given 
as to the date when all such men can be dispensed 
with. There will be no relaxation of effort to 
discharge these men and report will be rendered 
when all have been discharged. 


British Decorations 


Royal Air Foree officers and other ranks now 
resident in the United States, or its overseas pos- 
sessions, who have been awarded the Distinguished 
Flying Cross or the Air Force Cross, and who are 
not yet in possession of the same, should communi- 
cate, without delay, to Air Commander L. H. O. 
Charlton, British Air Attache at the British Hm- 
bassy, Washington, D. C., in order that arrange- 
ments may be made for the due presentation of the 
decorations. 

This also applies to officers late of the American 
Air Services who are similarly entitled but who are 
demobilized, therefore not necessarily in com- 
munication with the authorities in this matter. 
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The International Air Derby 


HE International Air Derby—as the New York Toronto and 
return race organized by the American Flying Club has been 
popularly named—was the greatest and most convincing pub- 

lic demonstration yet given of the all-round safety and reliability of 
heavier-than-air craft under conditions such as commercial air services 
will have to contend with. 

Through the greater part of the race, weather conditions were ex- 
tremely unfavorable, so much so that at times contestants were held 
at control stations for several hours. That in spite of these difficulties 
thirty-two out of fifty-three actual starters finished the race and only 
four airplanes were eliminated through crashes is a high testimonial 
to the intrinsic worth of American airplanes and airplane engines as 
well as to the professional skill and devotion of the American p‘lots 
in charge of them. 

The Liberty engine in general and the DH-4, USD-9A, and Le 
Pere machines to which it was fitted, made an especially fine showing 
in the race, thus proving beyond doubt that this much discussed na- 
tional product has now reached a point of perfection where it gives 
full satisfaction to its users. It is, by the way, noteworthy that out of 
nineteen DH-4’s entered in the Derby fifteen finished the race in per- 
fect condition, and five of these carried off the leading places in the 
speed contest. While mentioning the remarkable performances of 
these ships a special word of commendation should go to two recent 
American products of original design— the Le Pere and the Vought 
VE-7. Considering the fact that the Le Pere was the only ship of its 
type entered in the race and that it succeeded in making sixth place, 
strikingly demonstrated the excellence of this new airplane—the first 
to be actually designed round the Liberty-12. The performance of 
the Vought VE-7 was just as remarkable—if not more so—for while 
this ship too was the only representative of its type, it finished ninth 
despite its initial handicap of having less than half the horsepower 
of the Liberty-engined contestants which precede it on the list of win- 
ners. The 180 hp. Hispano-Suiza engine, which propelled the VE-7, 
gave a magnificent proof of its great reliability in connection with this 
high performance machine. 

Among the low-powered airplanes the Curtis JN series and its 
derivative, the Canadian Training, have put up a showing which truly 
exceeded legitimate anticipations, considering that these ships were 
primarily designed for training and not for a 1000-mile cross-country 
race. 

Altogether the International Air Derby gave a much needed 
stimulus to the aircraft industry, which has been in a state of near- 
stagnation since the demobilization of the Air Services, while on the 
other hand it has helped to awaken a large section of the public to the 
safety of air travel. The inadequacy of existing flying fields was also 
emphasized at certain control stations and it is to be hoped that this 
lesson will not be lost on progressive communities. It is quite obvious 
that if an airplane race can be run in bad weather with war machines 
having a comparatively high landing speed and with inadequate land- 
ing fields without causing a single fatality, it will presently be possi- 
ble to attain with airplanes having a low landing speed and assisted 
by suitable aerodromes a degree of safety that will compare favorably 
with other means of locomotion. 

This is apparently the most outstanding feature of this great 
aeronautical event which really marks the commencement of the new 
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peace era in the annals of American aviation. The far-sighted atti- 
tude of General Menoher, Director of Air Service, in authorizing 
military pilots to participate in the race on Army machines and the 
general assistance extended to the American Flying Club in the or- 
ganization of this event are warmly to be commended, for competitions 
of this sort not only stimulate aviators and constructors but also pos- 
sess a high educational value. 

On the other hand, the highest praise is due to the American Fly- 
ing Club in general, and to Chance M. Vought, Chairman of its Con- 
test Committee, in particular, for the thorough-going manner in which 
the Air Derby was organized and run for the best interests of Ameri- 
can aviation. 


The Navy’s Airship Progress 


HE progress made by the Naval Air Service in the direction of 
rigid dirigible construction, while necessarily slow indicates 
that in a few years it will be possible to introduce this new 
fighting and observation craft into our war plans. To those un- 
familiar with the construction of this type of aircraft the delay may 
seem long, but when it is remembered that the building of the hangar 
in which these monsters of the heavens will be assembled will take a 
year and cost in the neighborhood of $2,500,000, it will be seen that 
the time necessary for this kind of aircraft development is certain to 
be prolonged. . 

If the United States could have secured several of the German 
airships which will be delivered as part of the peace settlement to the 
allies, some of the experimental work required in the preliminary 
stages would have been avoided. It may not yet be too late to secure 
a Zeppelin. 


Glue and Veneer in Aircraft Construction 


NE of the minor and yet important advances in airplane con- 
() struction during the war has been the scientific development 
of the use of glue and veneer. Prior to the war, glue manu- 
facturers had secret formula; veneer manufacturers, secret methods 
of construction. No standard methods were known for the manu- 
facture of plywood. No standardized tests were obtained. When the 
airplane designers wished to use veneer, they went to the best firm 
they knew, and they used materials more or less blindly. 

During the war, there were evolved in the various laboratories, 
such as the Forest Products Laboratory, the Bureau of Aircraft 
Production and the Bureau of Standards, well-defined methods of 
making panels, of testing them for strength and water-proof quali- 
ties. 

At the present moment, sufficient data is available so that the 
designer can select the panel from a large number of standards, using 
any wood he pleases. Given a certain glue, he can know with abso- 
lute definitcness what the water-proof properties are and what the 
physical properties will be. Data is available on so many species of 
plywood that he can use a hard wood for large members where the 
structural rigidity is sufficient or he can select a soft wood for small 
members, where the hard wood would not give enough bulk. 

There is, at the present moment, no excuse whatever for misuse 
of veneer. 
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De Haviland-4 


THE WORLD'S AIRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 


Group 2—Fighters, Day-Bombers and Reconnaissance Machines—Number 1 


De Havilands were the eyes of the Army and 
their reports after a flight were the basis on which 
all troop maneuvers were carried out, while their 
bombing raids over enemy towns and camps great- 
ly reduced the enemy’s morale and therefore 
hastened the conclusion of hostilities. Their crews 


consisted of two men; a pilot and a gunner. It 


given the United States results, in both perform- 
ance and production, that excell those attained by 
the British type; which is equipped with a 300 hp. 
Rolls-Royce engine. With slight modifications in 
its equipment the De Haviland 4 is used for recon- 
naissanee, bomb dropping and fighting. The 
DH-4 machines were the first American built 


De Havimann-4 With Main CoMPARTMENT 


was the pilot’s business to attend to the general run- 
ning of the machine, to keep in formation and 
carry out cruising orders received in flight. He 
was equipped with machine guns, usually firme 
through the propeller. On the latest medels four 
guns were mounted, synchronized with the propel- 
ler for the pilot’s use. The gunner or observer was 
equipped with two guns on a Scarff ring mount. 


planes to be used at the front. They participated 
in many bombing expeditions over enemy territory, 
often encountering conditions that only the fittest 
could endure. The construction of this type per- 
mits a high climb and high speed in horizontal 
flight which affords considerable protection in case 
of attack. Complete night flying equipment is in- 
stalled and many night bombing raids were success- 


the control stick in the rear when not in use. 

Two fixed Browning machine guns, synchronized 
with the propeller are mounted on the cowling in 
front of the pilot and two movable Lewis guns are 
carried on a rotatable Scarff surrounding the rear 


cockpit. The radiator is provided with shutters 
that can be operated from the pilot’s cockpit. 
POWER PLANT 


400 hp., 12 cylinder Liberty. 
Fuel capacity 67.6 gal. 
Oil capacity 5.6 gal 


Fuel consumption .54 lb. per hp. 
per hr. j 

Oil consumption .03 lb. per hp. 
per hr. 


MAIN DIMENSIONS 


Span (upper plane), 42.3 ft. 
Span (lower plane), 42.3 ft. 
Chord (both planes), 5.47 ft. 
Gap between planes, 6.0 ft. 
Stagger, 12.6 ins. 

Length overall, 29.7 ft. 

Height overall, 10.85 ft. 

Angle of incidence, 3 deg. 
Dihedral angle, 174 deg. 

Area of upper plane, 216 sq. ft. 
Area of lower plane, 205 sq. ft. 
Area of ailerons (4), 76 sq. ft. 
Area of stabilizer, 33.7 sq. ft. 
Area of elevator, 23.3 sq. ft. 
Area of fin, 5.1 sq. ft. 

Area of rudder, 12.5 sq. ft. 


MAIN WEIGHTS 


Weight of fuselage, complete with 
engine, landing gear, tail planes, 
etc., 1912 lbs. 

Weight of wings with bracing, 
528 lbs. 


Fuel and oil, 524 Ibs. 
Military load, 848 Ibs. 
Total, machine loaded, 3740 Ibs. 
Estimated useful load, 1300 Ibs. 


PERFORMANCE , 

Time of climb 
Altitude (ft.) Speed (m.p.h.) (min. 
0 128 0 
5,000 126 4.6 
10,000 124 11.6 
15,000 120 20.5 

20,000 105 


Possibly the most interesting structural feature 
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These guns were for protection against attack from 
the fast enemy scouts. 
ness to drop the bombs at the proper place, to 
make records of the results of the bombs, to observe 
enemy troop movements and ammunition supplies, 
to make photographs of enemy territory, and to 
operate the wireless outfit, and to pilot the machine, 

if the pilot is injured. . ‘ 
_ These machines were equipped with high pow- 
ered motors and were remarkable for their high 
speed and high carrying capacity and excellent 
performance under adverse conditions. 

The De Haviland 4 with the Liberty has been 
one of the sucessful associations with America’s 
air program. The adoption of the Liberty 12 has 


It was the observer’s busi- ~ 


ScaLe DrRAwines or De HavinaNnp-4 


fully executed with the Army’s De Havilands. 

The night flying equipment consists of green and 
red port and starboard electric lights near the 
ends of the lower plane, a rear white light on the 
deck just aft of the gunner’s ring and wing tip 
flare lights near the wing tip skids. Current for 
lighting and wireless is supplied by two generators 
attached to the inner sides of the front landing gear 
struts. 

Racks on the under side of the lower plane are 
provided for twelve bombs which are released by 
means of a cable from the pilot’s cockpit. The 
bomb sight is built into the body just behind the 
rudder bar. Dual control is installed and the ob- 
server, by means of a spring catch, can remove 
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of the DH-4 is the fuselage construction. It is 
of rectangular section and is covered with veneer 
from the radiator to the rear of the gunner’s cock- 
pit, eliminating diagonal brace wires in this section. 
The rear of the fuselage is constructed in the usual 
girder fashion, covered with linen, the longerons 
being spliced. 

Veneer is used underneath the tail plane for a 
covering. 

By means of a cable wrapped around a drum 
and worm at the lower end of the tail post the 
trailing edge of the stabilizer can be raised or 
lowered from the pilot’s cockpit permitting ad- 
justments within in the limits of —2 degrees and 
plus 5 degrees. 
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Peace Treaty Convention Relating to Aeronautics 


Annexes A, B, and C to “ Convention Relating to Air Navigation ” 
in This Issue of Aircraft Journal—Subsequent Annexes to Follow ; 


Annex A 


THE MARKING OF AIRCRAFT 
I 
GENERAL 


(a) The nationality mark shall be represented by 
capital letters in Roman characters, e. g., 
Kr 


The complete group 
of five letters shall be used as a call sign of the particu- 
lar aircraft in making or receiving signals by wireless 
telegraphy or other methods of communication, except 
when opening up communication by means of visual 
signals, when the usual methods will be employed. 
The nationality and registration marks are assigned in 
accordance with the table contained in section VIII 
of this Annex. 

(b) On aireraft other than State and commercial, 
re registration mark shall be underlined with a black 
ine. 

(ce) The entry in the register and the certificate ot 
registration shall contain a description of the aircraft 
and shall indicate the number or other identification 
mark given to it by the maker; the nationality and 
registration marks mentioned above; the usual station 
of _the aircraft; the full name, nationality and 
residence of the owner and the date of registration. 

(d) All aircraft shall carry affixed to the car or to 
the fuselage in a prominent position a metal plate. 
inscribed with the names and residence of the owner 
and the marks of nationality and registration. 


CERTIFICATION OF REGISTRATION. 
(Provisional form.) 


; (PROUTIS TERRY Goda ge y eee eR AL 5. es 

LMVOE! OW” QIRCRENAES os oy COMMAS oo hadecodossdnocous 
State ywmocwne e Seine a2 Seok Seas 

INT a CTR ron coe cee etntt le sentence, PNR Rey et ee yP meron 
Maik Cry Sie UND GIy oy eaten ere etn Sg ws atin a ET Bak 
DOS CLAD E10 Teer cen, HAes 1 tal ula tere cA, ccc eete SMC Paani 
Oigancr se sail WINDS 5 66 ooo ob obo boo ese opeegcadooages 
OWA CLASMAR EST ETICO ty tus sonra su a Rte oe Aye Ban, ges gm cats Et 
Ow METS ATOM ATL CY peer Ney. derveniske SEN Tid PDN a fe wh gone a 
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Signature and seal of 
authority issuing this 
certificate. 


II 
LOCATION OF MARKS 


The nationality and registration marks shall be 
painted in black on a white ground in the following 
manner : 

(a) Flying Machines.—The marks shall be painted 
once on the lower surface of the lower main planes 
and once on the upper surface of the top main planes, 
the top of the letters to be towards the leading edge. 
They shall also be painted along each side of the 
fuselage between the main planes and the tail planes. 
in cases where the machine is not provided with a 
fuselage the marks shall be painted on the nacelle. 

(6) Airships and Balloons.—In the case of airships 
the marks shall be painted near the maximum cross 
section on both sides and on the upper surface equi- 
distant from the letters on the sides. 

In the case of balloons the marks shall be painted 
twice near the maximum horizontal circumference, as 
far as possible from one another. 

In the case both of airships and balloons the side 
marks shall be visible both from the sides and ground. 


IIL 
ADDITIONAL LOCATION OF NATIONALITY MARKS 


(a) Flying Machines and Airships.—The nationality 
mark shall also be painted on the left and right sides 
of the lower surface of the lowest tail planes or ele- 
vators and also on the upper surface of the top tail 
planes or elevators, whichever is the larger. It shall 
also be painted on both sides of the rudder, or on the 
outer sides of the outer rudders if more than one rud- 
der is fitted. 


(b) Balloons—The nationality mark shall be 
painted on the basket. 
IV. 
MEASUREMENTS OF NATIONALITY AND REGISTRATION 
MARKS 


(a) Flying Machines --The height of the marks on 
the main planes and tail planes respectively shall be 
equal to four-fifths of the chord. and in the case of the 
rudder shall be as large as possible. The height of the 
marks on the fuselage or nacelle shall be four-fifths 
of the depth of the narrowest part of that portion of 
the fuselage or nacelle on which the marks are painted. 

(b) Airships and Balloons.——In the case of airships. 


the nationality marks printed on the tail plane shall 
be equal in height to four-fifths of the chord of the tail 
plane and in the case of the rudder the marks shall 
be as large as possible. The height of the other marks 
shall be equal to at least one-twelfth of the circum- 
ference at the maximum transverse cross section of 
the airship. 

In the case of balloons the height of the nationality 
mark shall be four-fifths of the height of the basket, 
and the height of the other marks shall be equal to at 
least one-twelfth of the circumference of the balloon. 

(c) General.—In the case of all aircraft the letters 
of the nationality and registration marks need not ex- 
ceed 2.5 metres in heights. 


Vv 


MEASUREMENT, TYPE OF LETTERS, Etc. 


(a.) The width of the letters shall be two-thirds of 
their height and the thickness shall be one-sixth of 
their height. The letters shall be painted in plain 
block type and shall be uniform in shape and size. A 
space equal to half the width of the letters shall be left 
between the letters. 

(b.) In the ease of underlined letters the thickness 
of the line shall be equal to the thickness of the letter 
and the space between the bottom of the letters and the 
line shall be equal to the thickness of the line. 


VI = 
SPACING BETWEEN NATIONALITY AND REGISTRATION 
MARKS. 


Where the nationality and registration marks ap- 
pear together, a hyphen of a length equal to the width 
of one of the letters shall be painted between the na- 
tionality mark and registration mark. 


VII 
‘ MAINTENANCE i 


The nationality and registration marks shall be 
displayed to the best possible advantage, taking into 
consideration the constructional features of the air- 
craft. The marks must be kept clean and visible. 


VIII 
TABLE OF MARKS 


The nationality mark of the State named below ap- 
plies to the aircraft of its Dominions, Colonies, Pro- 
tectorates, dependencies or of countries of which it is 
the Mandatory State. 


COUNTRY. 
United States of America............. 
Britishie Hm pine ei cecatol or eee te ears 
France 


MARK. 


Force els eg et ett ok 1 pear ae ict s 
Portugal 
Roumania 
Uruguay 
Czecho-Slovakia 


Hedjaz 
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Annex C 


LOG BOOKS 
JOURNEY Loc 


‘This shall be kept for all aircraft and shall contain 
the following particulars :— 

(a.) Category to which the aircraft belongs: its 
nationality and registration marks; the full name, 
nationality and residence of the owner; name of maker 
and the carrying capacity of the aircraft. 

(6.) In addition for each journey— 

(i.) The names, nationality and residence of each 
of the members of the crew. 

(ii) The place, date, and hour of departure, the 
route followed, and all incidents en route including 
landings. 

AIRCRAFT LOG 


This is obligatory only in the case of aircraft carry- 
ing passengers or goods for hire, and shall contain the 
following particulars :— > 

(a.) Category to which the aircraft belongs; its na- 
tionality and registration marks; the full name, na- 
tionality and residence of the owner; name of maker 
and the carrying capacity of the aircraft. 

(0.) Type. and series number of engine; type of 
propeller showing number, pitch, diameter and maker's 
name. 

(c.) Type of wireless apparatus fitted. 

(d.) Table showing the necessary rigging data for 
the information of persons in charge of the aircraft 
and of its maintenance. 

(e.) A fully detailed engineering record of the life 
of the aircraft, including all acceptance tests, over- 
hauls, replacements, repairs and all work of a like 
nature. 

ENGINE LoG 


This is obligatory only in the case of engines in- 
stalled in aircraft carrying passengers or goods for 
hire, and in such cases a separate log book shall be 
kept for each egine and shall always accompany the 
engine. It shall contain the following particulars -: 

(a.) Type of engine, series number, maker’s name, 
power, normal maximum revolutions of engine, date 
of production and first date put into service. : 

(b.) Registration mark and type of aircraft in 
which the engine has been installed. ; in 

(c.) A fully detailed engineering record of the life 
of the engine, including all acceptance tests, hours run, 


RHGISTRATION MARKS. 


‘) All combinations made in accordance with the provisions of 


Section I (a) of this Annex, using a group of 4 letters 


out of the 26 of the alphabet, each group 


All 
AMI 


containing at 


least one vowel, e. g.: A DCJ, PURN 
combinations made with B as first letter. 
combinations made with C as first letter. 
combinations made with P as first letter. 
combinations made with R as first letter. 
combinations made with U as first letter. 
combinations made with B as first letter. 
combinations made yith G as first letter. 
combinations made with L as first letter. 
combinations made with B as first letter. 
combinations made with P as first letter. 
combinations made with B as first letter. 
combinations made with P as first letter. 
combinations made with C as first letter. 
combinations made with H as first letter. 
combinatons made with S as first letter. 
combinations made with H as first letter. 
combinatons made with S as first letter. 
combinations made with HW as first letter. 
combinations made with G as first letter. 
combinations made with P es first letter. 
combinatons made with H as first letter. 
combinations made with N as first letter. 
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CERTIFICATES OF AIRWORTHINESS 


The following main condi‘ions govern the issue of 
certificates of airworthiness : 

I. The design of the aircraft in’ regard to safety 
shall conform to certain standard minimum require~ 
ments. c 

2. A satisfactory demonstration must be made in 
flying trials of the actual flying qualities of the type 
of aircraft examined, provided that machines subse- 
quently manufactured which conform to the approved 
type need not be subject to such trials. The trials 
shall conform to certain standard minimum require- 
ments. 

3. The construction of every aircraft with regard 
to workmanship and materials must be approved. The 
control of the construction and of the tests shall be 
in accordance with certain standard minimum re- 
quirements. 

4. The aircraft must be equipped with suitable in- 
struments for safe navigation. 

5. The standard minimum requirements of para- 
graphs 1 to 8 inclusive shall be fixed by the Interna- 
tional Commission for Air Navigation. Until they 
have been so fixed each contracting State shall de- 
termine the regulations under which certificates of 
airworthiness shall be granted or remain valid. 


overhauls, replacements, repairs, and all work of a 
like nature. 


SIgNAL Loe 


This is obligatory only in the ease of aircraft carry 
ing passengers or goods for hire, and shall contain the 
following particulars :— 

(a.) Category to which the aircraft belongs; its 
nationality and registration marks; the full name. 
nationality and residence of the owner. 

(b.) Place, date, and time of the transmission or 
reception of any signal. 

(c.) Name or o'her indication of the person or sta- 
tion to whom a signal is sent or from whom a signal 
is received. 


INSTRUCTIONS For USE oF Log Books 


(a.) The constructor shall fill in and sign the 
original entries in the log books, as far as he is in a 
position to do so. Subsequent entries shall be made 
and signed by the pilot or other competent person. 

(6.¥ A copy of the certificate of airworthiness shall 
be kept in the pocket of the aircraft log book. 

(c.) All etitries to be in ink, except in the case of 
journey and signal log books; the entries for these 
may be made in pencil in a rough note book, but shall 
be entered in ink in the log book every 24 hours. In 
the event of any official investigation the rough note 
book may be called for. 
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COM MERCIAL—MILITARY-—S PORTING 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 


Aircraft—Design, Construction. A limited number of new “ Bristol” Fighters are offered 


: : at a very attractive quotation. 
Aerial Transportation. ‘ : 


Machines furnished complete with 170 hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engine and instruments, or without engine. 


With inexpensive factory alterations, machine will ac- 
commodate pilot and two passengers. Seating arrange- 
ment of passengers optional. 


Can also be furnished as a hydro-aeroplane if desired. 


All orders will be filled in the sequence of their receipt. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation WILLIAM G. RANELS 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 512 Fifth Avenue 
New York. New York City 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


—— nel, 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ | = fk ve = Aircraft Association 
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Army Balloon School’s Carnival at Fort Omaha 


Cooperation of Officers at Post and Prominent Business 
Men of City Brings Deserved Success to Featured Meet 


The Aerial Carnival held at the Army Balloon 


School, Fort Omaha, Neb., in July, for the 
combined purpose of acquainting the middle West 
with the work of the 
school and of arousing 
interest in that branch 
of the service, enjoyed 
a tremendous success. 
The hearty coopera- 
tion accorded the ear- 
nival by the officers and 
men of the post com- 
mand and the business 
men of the city of 
Omaha assured its 
financial stability. 
Lieut.-Col. J. W. S. 
Wuest, commanding of- 
ficer of the post, pre- 
sided al the ceremonies 
preceding the program 
of events, which in- 
eluded maneuvering 
American observation- 
balloon, exhibits of Al- 


ANNOUNCING FROM THE AIR 


lied and captured German balloons, balloon jump- 
ing contest, and a balloon race for distance. An 
added feature was the appearance of two planes 


-53 min. Distance traveled 409 miles. 


from the hangars of the Omaha Flying Company, 
which took motion pictures of the events from the 
air, which were later displayed at local theaters. 


The principal event of the carnival was the bal- 
loon race, of which a summary follows: 


Balloon 2, “ All America,” Lieut. Richard E. 
Thompson, Pilot, Lieut. James B. Jordan, aide, 
left at 8:52 p.m., July 13. Landed 9 miles south- 
east of Portage, Wisconsin, 1:45 p. m., July 14. 
Maximum altitude 12,500 ft. Time in air 16 hrs., 
First Place. 

Balloon 1, “United States,’ Capt. Ashley C. 
McKinley, Pilot, Lieut. James T. Neely, aide, left 
at 8:58 p. m., July 13. Landed 6 miles south by 
west of Rowley, lowa, at 12:01 p. m., July 14. 
Maximum altitude 9,000 ft. Time in air 16 hrs. 
3 min. Distance traveled 236 miles. Second Place. 

Balloon 3, “ Victory,” Lieut. William EK. Huff- 
man, Pilot, Lieut. William E. Connolly, aide, left 
at 8:55 p. m., July 13. Landed at 1:20 p. m, 
July 14. Maximum altitude 7200 ft. Time in air 
16 hrs. 25 min. Disuamnee traveled 211 miles. Third 
Place. 

Balloon 4, “ caine Ball,” A. Lee Stevens, Pilot, 
Lieut.-Col. Wuest and Major Martin J. O’Brien, 
aides, left at 9:03 p. m., July 13. Landed four 
miles south of Ringstead, Iowa, 3:48 a. m., July 
14. Maximum altitude 6600 ft. ‘Time in air 6 
hrs. 45 min. Distance traveled, 158 miles. This 
balloon contained the judges for the race. Bal- 
loon 4, “Cannon Ball,” entered terrific thunder- 
storm at 2:10 a. m.. Encountered cyclonic winds 
over Minnesota Lakes and forced southeast and 
finally beaten to the ground at 3:48 a. m. Other 
balloons encountered same storms but were ap- 
parently at their outer edge so continued the race. 


Balloon 2, “ All America,” won a silver loving 
cup and the pilet and aide were awarded gold 
wrist watches donated by the Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce and the 
Board of Governors of 
the Ak-Sar-Ben Club 
of Omaha. 

Balloon 1, “ United 
States,” and Balloon 3, 
“ Victory,” won second 
and third prizes, re- 
spectively, consisting of 
silver cigarette cases 
appropriately engraved 
for the pilots and aides. 

The prizes were pre- 
sented in person by Col. 
C. DeForrest Chandler, 
Chief of the Balloon 
and Airship Branch, 
Air Service. 

The carnival was 
given considerable pub- 
licity in the Middle 
Western newspapers, 


High JumpPinG 150 Frer 


who were eager to spread the news of its success. 
That this was well deserved was attested to by the 
great number of spectators present. 


Model 5A-412—H.P. 210 


furlev. nil 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable’ - 


Accessible - 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts : 


=F 
[Members Manufacturers’ Zi 


Aircraft Association] 
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‘-LWT'- ENGINEERING -COMPANYinc. 
‘COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK- 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


1. Fire and Transportation 
2. Collision (damage sustained by the plane itself) 


%. Property Damage (damage to property of others) 


Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 


Austen B. CreHorre, Manager, Aviation Department. 
_For two years pilot in Lafayette Flying Corps 
and previously with this company since 1910. 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the various phases of insurance on Aircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


45 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Fire—A utomobile—T ornado—Explosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Bids for Government 


The Engineering Division of the Air Service has 
issued a call for sealed proposals for furnishing 
the Government certain types of experimental 


airplanes, to be designed and constructed by suc- - 


cessful bidders. Specifications and complete in- 
formation are on file in the office of the Engineer- 
ing Assistant to the Chief of the Engineering Divi- 
sion, Air Service, to whom inquiries for detailed 
information must be addressed. The bids are open 
until October 15. 

The proposal is intended to cover the 1919-1920 
program of experimental airplanes to be con- 
structed for and under the direction of the Engi- 
neering Division of the Air Service. Bidders are 
advised to closely examine the general specifica- 
tions and the form of contract which will be re- 
quired by the Government. The general regula- 
tions covering the bids may be received from Atr- 
CRAFT JOURNAL. 


A New Excuse 
“The summons was handed me while I was in an 
airplane and blew away as I went up, before I 
ascertained the date,” said Major C. Cooper, R. 
A. F., apologizing to the magistrate for failing to 
attend a London Court. 


Base at Queenstown 


A proposition to establish a base at Queenstown, 
where passengers traveling by airship from the 
United States may alight, has been received by the 
Urban District Council at Queenstown, Ireland, 
and help is promised for the project. The plans 
contemplate a station to accommodate an airship 
carrying 150 persons besides the crew. 


It is also intended to establish a service of © 


smaller airships carrying fifty persons for the dis- 
tribution of passengers to Dublin, Liverpool, 
Manchester, York, Hull, Norway and Denmark. 
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Bristol Opens Office 


William G. Ranels has recently opened an office 
at 512 Fifth Avenue, New York City, as repre- 


Witiiam G. RANELS 
Photo Brunel 


sentative in the United States of the British & 
Colonial Aeroplane Co., Ltd., of Bristol, England. 


Mr. Ranels was sent abroad by the War Depart-’ 


ment early in June, 1917, in connection with avia- 
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tion matters and during two years was located in 
London as an aviation technical representative of 
the U. §. Air Service. 

_ The British & Colonial Aeroplane Co., Ltd., was 
established February, 1910, and remarkable prog- 
ress has been made since the foundation of the 
company. The company’s sole object during this 
time has been to produce the most reliable types 
of machines and to organize methods by which 
every improvement and research development could 
be immediately embodied. Within twelve months 
of the formation of the company “ Bristol ” planes 
were flying in England, India, Australia, South 
Africa, Italy, Russia, Roumania and Spain. 

At the beginning of the war, it is claimed, ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the British service pilots 
had been trained at the “Bristol” schools, and 
several types of “ Bristol” machines were utilized 
by the British government. During the period of 
the war many new machines were developed, 
practically all of which were adopted by the British 
government and put into production for service. 

Now that hostilities have ceased, plans have been 
prepared for the rapid development of types of 
machines suitable for commercial. and sporting 
purposes. The work of developing planes suitable 
for military purposes will also be continued. 

Capt. F. S. Barnwell, chief designer, who has 
been with the company for a number of years will 
continue to act in that capacity. 


Fighting With Poles 


An American aviation squadron is being formed 
in Paris on the lines of the Lafayette Hscadrille 
to fight with the Poles against the Bolsheviki. 
Major M. C. Fauntleroy of Chicago and Capt. M.. 
C. Cooper of Jacksonville, Fla., have received 
authority from General Rosvedowski, head of the 
Polish Military Mission, to form a squadron of 
aviators who, like themselves, have seen service in 
war aviation. 

This American squadron is expected to go to 
Poland Sept. 15. ; 


Price 
$2500 


Low in: 
Cost and 
Upkeep 


Cc. M. Swift 
General Manager 
N. W. Dalton 
Chief Engineer 
Horace Keane 
Sales Manager 


The ACE consumed less than 6 gallons of gasoline in a 100 minute cross 
country flight in Alabama on August 13, 1919. 


Please Send For New Booklet A. J. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York 
The ACE Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. 


ACE High 
in 
Safety 
Factors 


General Offices 
2 Bast End Ave., N. Y. 


Factory A : 
535-7 Hast 79th Street 


Factory M 
417-9 East 93rd Street 
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? : NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
| BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 24 1919 


Gentlemen: 
The bureau desires to express its appreciation 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were called upon to build, in the 

Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May lOth, and 7 P.M, Mon- 

day, May 12th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation | 
on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland. The very successful manner in which 
you complied with this difficult request established a 


record ef which you may well be proud. 
ae respectfully, 


Engineer-in-Chief ,USN., 
Chief of Bureau, — 


RECEIVED] 


American Propeller & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Lawson Plane’s F light 


The Lawson passenger airplane, built to accom- 
modate 26, recently made the 100 miles from Mil- 
waukee to Chicago in 58 minutes. This flight is 
preliminary to a trip to New York, to be followed, 
according to present plans, by a flight across the 
_ continent. Pilot Charles Cox and three mechanics 
accompanied Alfred W. Lawson, president of the 
Lawson Airline Transportation Co., which con- 
structed the ship, on the flight. No passengers 
were carried. 

Previously the plane had made a test flight at 
Milwaukee, following ceremonies which included 
an address by city officials and the christening of 
the huge ship with champagne. Half of the 
fusilage of the machine is utilized as a cabin for 
the seating of passengers, and so commodious is 
this cabin that people can walk up and down the 
center aisle without stooping. The ship is powered 
by two 12-cylinder Liberty motors, aggregating 
800 hp., and it will fly at the rate of between 90 
and 100 miles per hour. In case one engine gets 
out of running order, the other engine will have 
sufficient power to continue the trip at slower speed 
for a distance of 200 miles. The wing spread of 
this ship is 95 ft., the length of the body is 50 ft., 
and the height of the machine over all is 15 ft. 
Two bladed 10 ft. 6 in. propellers are used in 
tractor formation. 

With a full load of passengers and a large cargo 
of mail or other material, this machine is designed 
to climb 4000 feet in 10 minutes. It has a ceiling 
of 15,000 ft. 


Trapping Smugglers 


Policemen using airplanes have frustrated an 
attempt to smuggle more than $4,000,000 from 
Berlin to Switzerland, according to German news- 
papers. The police overtook an express train on 
which the smugglers were fleeing and arrested the 
men at Nuremberg. 


SALE OF NAVY 
FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINES, SPARES 


There will be offered for sale by sealed proposals to be 
opened at Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., at 2 P. M., September 22, 1919, 
a large assortment of Surplus, Heavier-than-Air Equip- 
ment, Most of this equipment is new and in excellent 
condition; many planes have never been uncrated. 


The sale will include the following: 


83 Flying Boats, HS-2-L, with 330 hp. Liberty Engine. 
52 Flying Boats, H-16, with 2 330 hp. Liberty Hngines. 
20 Flying Boats, F-5-L, with 2 330 hp. Liberty Engines. 
50 Seaplanes, Aeromarine Model 39-B with Curtiss 100 

hp. Hngine. 

10 Flying Boats, Aero Model 40, with Engines. 

2 Curtiss (GS-4) Gnome Speed Scouts. 

1 Boeing Seaplane with Engine. 

1 Seaplane, Aeromarine, Type 39A, without Hngine. 
250 Curtiss OXX-6 Engines, 100 hp. each, New. : 
50 Curtiss OXX-6 Engines, 100 hp. each, Used. 

13 Curtiss OX-2 Engines, 90 hp. each, Used. 

8 Curtiss OX-5 Engines, 90 hp. each, Used. 

18 Curtiss OXX-3 Hngines, 100 hp. each, Used. 

51 Hispano Suiza Engines, 220 hp. each, Foreign Built. 
20 Hall Scott Engines, Used. 

82 Gnome Engines, 100 hp. each, New and Used. 

9 Salmson Hydro-Glycier Hngines, 220 hp. each, Used. 

Sets of Spare Parts. 
Handling Trucks. 


The above materials are stored at the Fleet Supply 
Base, South Brooklyn, N. Y., Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Naval Aircraft Storehouse, Gloucester, 
N. J., and Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Inspection is invited and may be arranged for with the 
Supply Officers of the above Naval Stations. Schedules 
of sale giving full description and complete data together 
with form for proposal is obtainable from above officers 
or at Salvage Section, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., JOSHPHUS 


f the Navy. 
DANIELS, Secretary 0 e y. ARS) 
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Foreign Shipment 


The first foreign shipment of airplanes since 
the war was made recently when the Curtiss Aero- 
plane & Motor Corporation sent six land machines 
of the JN type and two Curtiss Seagulls, the new 
three-passenger flying boat, to Rio de Janiero 
and Buenos Ayres. C. W. Webster, in charge of 
South American sales, will leave New York on 
August 23rd, heading a “mission” which the Cur- 
tiss Company is sending to South America to 
demonstrate American aerial craft to governments, 
corporations and individuals. He will take with 
him two Curtiss Orioles, the latest commercial 
three-passenger land machine. Lawrence Leon and 
Orton W. Hoover, two of the most experienced 
fliers in the United States, will pilot the ma- 
chines, and James Honor and Roy Schneider are 
going as mechanicians. 
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Chaplin Starts Line 


Syd Chaplin, motion picture actor, who has 
taken up aviation, has inaugurated a passenger 
air line with a daily schedule. Operating be- 
tween San Pedro, California, and Santa Catalina 
Island, the Syd Chaplin Aircraft Corp. is now 
running a fleet of Curtiss Seagull flying boats 
on a six-times-a-day schedule, carrying’ passen- 
gers, mail and express. 
about 40 miles and the fare is $27.00 fer one way 
and for the round trip, $43.20. 


Rome-Naples Service 


Passenger airplane service has been inaugurated 
between Rome and Naples, according to a Havas 
Agency report. 


COLUMBUS, DESOTO, DANIEL BOONE, 
PEARY, ROOSEVELT 


READ 


Leaders of great adventures realized that all conquests entail great 


RISKS 


Cannot be eliminated from adventures-——but they can be 


INSURED AGAINST 


-You can secure through us insurance policies protecting you against 
all damage. We are in a position to obtain the most complete pro- 
tection to you at the most reasonable cost. 


If you have not taken out proper Aviation Insurance—write us. We 
can save you both worry and money. 


If you are insured we can advise you as to the merits of your policy— 
the protection it actually affords—and what it should cost. . 


Our message to Aviators is just this—Greatest protection at least cost. 


W rite—W ire—Phone or Call 


FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone Beekman 7433 


The distance covered is ~ 
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THE FUTURE OF FLYING” 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


The first and only direct 
ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
1880 Miles at 1172 Miles an Hour 


Accomplished by 
Vickers-Vimy with two Rolls-Royce Engines 


S 
ye 


A significant fact 
Every British Manufacturer Who Entered an Aeroplane in 
the Trans-Atlantic Flight Selected Rolls-Royce Engines. 


ROLLS-ROYCE AFRO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
eee eEase lat Nee Hebe. WOR Lop 


ROLLS-ROYCE. 


| 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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Low Parachutes Drop 


J umping head first from a Curtis’ seaplane flying 

_ ata height of little more than 250 feet, Major Orde 

Lees, of the Royal Air Force, established what is 

believed to be a record for a low elevation para- 

chute drop from a speeding plane, Aug. 28. Lieut. 

D. H. McCullough, who navigated the NC-3 on its 
trans-Atlantic flight, piloted the seaplane. 

Major Lees’ drop is shown on the cover of this 
week’s AIRCRAFT JOURNAL. 

Shortly after noon the seaplane, flying from 
Port Washington, passed over upper New York 
bay. It hovered over Bedloe’s Island and then 
flew around the Statue of Liberty. A small para- 
chute was dropped. The major was sending down 
a pair of dry shoes. Then another floated down 
carrying his cap. Speeding up a bit the pilot 
guided the machine east. The signals had been 
given. The major was getting set. 

As the plane turned back and headed for an- 
other spin about the statue Major Lees was seen 
to climb from his seat. Balancing himself for an 
instant he jumped. Head first he went spinning 
for the water below. A second passed. The para- 
chute was not quite open. In another instant the 
white silk caught the wind and the “ Guardian 
Angel Parachute” was living up to its name. 

The drop was so low that Major Lees had not 
time to right himself. He ‘struck the water head 
first. “Lieutenant McCullough glided down to 
stand by if the major needed any aid. But the 
motor boat Natalie Mae with friends on board 
were first on hand to help him. 

“ When I go head first,” explained the major, as 
he was wringing his clothes, “I never feel the 
dropping sensation such as is experienced when 
an elevator jumps on its descent. I guess it would 
kill me if I went feet first. 

“The first part of the drop is terrifying. Being 
hurled through the air like a stone feels like suicide. 
But I just close my eyes, and don’t mind it.” 

This was Major Lees’ twenty-second drop from 
an airplane. His lowest jump was off the London 


Bridge, at a height of 153 feet. 
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Proposals for Airplane Design and Construc- 
tion.—Office of Contracting Officer, Eng. Div., 
A. S., McCook Field, Dayton, O.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here until 10 A.M., 
Oct. 15, 1919, and then opened, for furnishing 
certain types of experimental airplanes, de- 
signed and constructed by successful bidders. 


For Your 
<——Seaplanes Use 


Upward of 5,000 gallons of 
Jeffery’s Patent Waterproof 
Liquid Glue has been used by 
the U. S. Navy and War Depart- 
ments during the past year, and 
as much more by the various 
manufacturers of seaplanes 
having government contracts. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


152 Kneeland Street 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S.A 
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EF lies Under Arch 


Sergt. Charles Godefroy, a French military 
pilot, has achieved the feat of flymg under the 
Are de Triomphe, conceded to be one of the most 
daring yet performed. 

With less than ten feet margin on each side be- 


Frying THROUGH THE ARCH 
(C) Keystone View Co. 


tween the wings of the machine and the walls of 
the arc, the baby Nieuport swooped down to a 
height just about fifty feet above the ground and 
flew gracefully under the famous monument at a 
speed of more than one hundred miles an hour. 
Sergeant Godefroy, who is thirty years old and a 
native of Miramas (Bouches-du-Rhone), left a 
suburban aerodrome at seven a. m. and flew direct 
to the Place de Etoile. After circling over the 
heads of a few who had gathered in advance, Ser- 
geant Godefroy wheeled around and fiew straight 
at the arc. He had five or six hundred feet to go, 


81 Fulton Street 


Be 
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and within that time—a bare ten seconds’ flight 
—he had to calculate his aim with almost geometric 
precision. An error of a fraction of an inch might 
easily have sent him crashing against the walls of 
the are. The spectators held their breath, but in 
an instant he had gone through and in less than 
a minute had ascended skyward and was bound 
for the aerodrome. The round trip had taken just 
twenty-five minutes. 

The idea of flying under the Are de Triomphe 
first occurred to Guynemer, the famous French 
ace, in 1916; but, after a low flight along the 
Champs Elysees, he realized the dangerous nature 
of the attempt and abandoned it. 


Flight by the “Ace” 


The “Ace” sport plane made an excellent 
flight in Alabama, Aug. 12, as a test of the ma- 
chines delivered to one of the Aireraft Engineering 
Corporation’s distributing agents in that territory. 
The test was made by Bruce Eytinge, chief test 
pilot of the company. 

The trip of 100 miles from Montgomery to 
Birmingham was made in 80 minutes. The first 
leg of the flight was about 20 miles from Taylor 
Field to Montgomery, the landing being made at 
Wright Field which is about four minutes out of 
Montgomery. The balance of the flight to Birming- 
ham was made late the next afternoon and ended 
after dark. The gasoline consumption for both 
legs of the trip was less than 6 gallons, it is 
claimed. 


Proceedings Dropped 

Emil J. Simon, manufacturer of radio equip- 
ment, against whom suit was brought by the Mar- 
coni Company of Canada for infringement of 
Canadian patents, has been released in the Ex- 
chequer Court of Canada from all claims and de- 
mands made by the plaintiff. 

During the war, Mr. Simon furnished a conaide 
erable quantity of radio equipment to the Freneh 
navy. 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 
New York, N. Y. 


Half of the 
American airmen 
have proved the 
Berling’s worth. 


Berlin 
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25 
CANADIAN TRAINING PLANES — 


' Excellent Condition Immediate Delivery 


Equipment 


We are reserving a very complete stock of spare parts for the 
purchasers of these planes as a part of our extensive service policy 


INTERALLIED AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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| Surgery by Aeroplane 


iS was once the exceptional surgeon 
who made his rounds by automobile. 
What about visiting patients by aero- 
plane? 3 

Not a bad idea, according to Dr. F. A. 
Brewster, of Beaver City, Nebraska. 
Called to Herndon, Kansas, to perform 
an operation, Dr. Brewster covered fifty- 
five miles in fifty minutes, reached his 
patient, operated, and returned in an- 
other hour to his home.. He had Curtiss 
service. His is one of a number of ex- 
periences showing how the air road is 
the road to patient when time-saving is 
necessity. ee 
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There 1s a splendid opportunity for dealers to become iden- 
tified with this profitable industry. Get in on the ground 
fioor by writing for our sales plan for your territory. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE ano MOTOR CORPORATION 


Sales Offices : 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK LU eae WES AO GAS 


Ai A jati 
CURTISS ENGINEFRING CORPORATION, Garden City, L. I. Aa 
THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. a 
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| Flying Into Yellowstone National Park 
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Announcing the VOUGHT VE-10 3-place Flying -Boat 


4] A Flying-Boat of VOUGHT Design, Peconunce 
and Quality. ia 


{ Procurable at a Reasonable Price and of Assured 
Low Operating Cost. 


4] Performances and Factor of Safety Guaranteed. 


CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


Webster and 7th Avenues | Long Island City, N. Y. 
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Pershing Returns to America 


Squadrons With First Division 
Won Enviable Reputation Abroad 


Aero 


Have 


General John J. Pershing and the First Division 
received the roars of welcome of the United 
States on their triumphal appearances on Amer- 
ican soil during the past week. The General, re- 
turning to this country for the first time in more 
than two years, was greeted by cheering thousands 
who sought not only to express their appreciation 
of the services he had rendered, but 
as well to voice in one great chorus 
their realization of the significance 
of his return to his native land. 

The jubilation at General Per- 
shing’s return was commenced far 
out at sea, finding tone in the dron- 
ing of airplanes and seaplanes that 
were not tardy in finding his ship, 
the Leviathan, and escorting her to 
her pier. Representatives of the na- 
tion awaited him there. 

During the week General Per- 
shing marched in New York City at 
the head of the First Division— 
“Wirst Over and Last Back.” The 
division marched with full equip- 
ment, its marching column more 
than five miles in length. 

The story of the Air Service aero 
squadrons with the First Division, 
ag made public by the War Depart- 
ment, is one of absorbing interest. 

During January, February and 
March, 1918, the Toul sector, oc- 
eupied by American troops and air 
units for the purpose of training, 
due to its “stabilized” condition, 
was utilized for preliminary battle 
training of the earliest squadrons. 
While the First Division was here 
the 95th and 94th pursuit squadrons 
collected their planes and carried 
out various programmes of a train- 
ing nature. About the middle of 
March the first patrol over the lines 
was made, and on April 14th the 
first enemy plane was _ brought 
down. 

In connection with the training 
given the First Division in the 
Toul sector early in 1918, there 
operated the Ist, 12th, and 88th 
Aero Squadrons, which composed 
the American Ist Corps Observa- 
tion Group. This observation group 
was organized in April, 1918, and 
in the early part of the month com- 
menced operations over the front in 
the Toul sector. These squadrons 
had just been assigned to the front, 
were new to war conditions, but con- 
tained men of long experience in 
aviation. The work consisted of 
short and long range reconnais- 
sance, artillery adjustment, and photographic mis- 
sions, panel exercise for artillery and infantry, and 
liaison work. 

At Cantigny Spad 42, a two-place Spad 
Squadron, French Air Service, took quite a few 
pictures at very low altitudes, which were valuable 
and interesting. This squadron did a lot of ground 
straffing and valuable work in locating the lines. 
The same squadron operated at Soisson, doing the 
same kind of work. There they suffered very 
heavy losses in their ranks in their attempt to 
protect and serve our First Division. 

On July 18, 1918, the First Division took a most 
important and principal part in the counter 
offensive at Soissons, but was served in this opera- 
tion by the French Aero Squadrons. 

All of the Air Service units assigned to the First 


Army had moved into position before September 
12th. The actual operation of wiping out the St. 
Mihiel salient required but four days, September 
12 to 15,1918. On the first three days the weather 
was extremely bad, but it did not prevent the 
American Squadrons from flying, though seriously 
interfering with the program. Throughout all day- 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 
(C) Underwood and Underwood 


light hours, whenever it was possible to fly, artillery 
surveillance, infantry contact patrols, and long 
range army reconnaissance missions were under- 
taken. 

Particular credit is due the corps and Army Air 
Service pilots and observers for their gallantry in 
flying in most unfavorable weather, including rain 
and high winds, during the St. Mihiel operation. 
The Army observation. penetrated as far as 60 
kilometers beyond the enemy’s front line at a time 
when the rain was falling heavily and clouds 
prevented flying at an altitude higher than about 
1000 meters. 

On September 11, the day after the battle, and 
on the next two days, our pursuit pilots showed 
the value of fast, high-powered, single-seater air- 
planes for missions of visual reconnaissance in un- 


favorable atmospheric conditions. These pursuit 
pilots engaged in ground straffing and throughout - 
the days of the attack particularly good work was 
done by our pursuit group in destroying enemy 
balloons. So well was this work done that it is 
doubtful whether the enemy received any informa- 
tion at all from his balloons on the western side 
of the salient. 

Our planes also contributed by 
causing material damage and con- 
fusion in the rear areas. One of 
the efforts undertaken was a thor- 
ough reconnaissance and surveil- 
lance of the enemy opposite our 
sector, in order to keep our com- 
mand informed of his movements 
and dispositions. Missions were 
sent out for this purpose daily at 
dawn and dusk, while other mis- 
sions were dispatched throughout 
the day according to the existing 
conditions. All missions were quite 
definite. Great importance was at- 
tached to photographing enemy 
works and photographic work 
rapidly improved, including prompt 
development and interpretation of 
plates and location of points on 
terrain. 

Effective close range reconnais- 
sance of the enemy sector was 
made. Negative information fur- 
ished by this group was of great 
value, as a constant watch was kept 
along the enemy front and any 
secret movement prevented. Visual 
reconnaissance and photographic 
missions were both fraught with 
difficulties and the enemy often en- 
deavored to interfere with them. 
Nevertheless, our staff received 
timely and important information, 
the result of the work of this ob- 
servation group during this period. 
In addition, artillery adjustments 
and contact patrols were under- 
taken. 

Propaganda was dropped by our 
patrols over the enemy lines and to 
such good effect that two out of 
three prisoners captured by our 
troops had copies of this propa- 
ganda on thetr person. 

In the preparation for the St. 
Mihiel offensive there was gathered 
under American command the 
largest concentration of air force 
ever collected by any adversary in 
the world. Nine American corps 
observation squadrons, three Ameri- 
can observation squadrons, twelve 
American pursuit squadrons, three 
American day bombardment squadrons and fifteen 
American balloon companies participated. There 
were engaged a total of 1,481 Allied planes in this 
offensive. This was the ‘first appearance of the 
American made DH-4 Liberty in an active engage- 
ment. The participants flew in fog, in downpour 
of rain and gales of wind. 

The result of the famous St. Mihiel engagement 
is known to all. 

In the Meuse-Argonne sector, in which the First 
Division participated from September 29 to Octo- 
ber 11, the First Aero Squadron cooperated with 
the First Division. There is a coincidence in the 
association of this squadron again with the First 
Division. The First Aero Squadron, after 
operating with General Pershing on the Mexican 

(Continued on page 22) 
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How the United States Air Mail Is Routed 
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Post Office Department's Planes Fly Nearly 2000 Miles a Day Carry- 
ing More Than 30,000,000 Letters with Considerable Time Savings 


The New York and Washington route of the 
United States Air Mail Service, which was estab- 
lished May 15, 1918, carries an average of 5,000,- 
000 letters a year from Washington and the 
Southern States and the same number southward 
from New England and the metropolis, with a gain 
of sixteen hours in delivery. The route is 218 
miles by air, made in two and a half to three 
hours; by rail it is 226.8 miles, and train times 
run from 4:57 to 6:20 hours. 

Letters from New York to the Pacific Coast are 
advanced a full day by the Air Mail; to Chicago 


Lv.Cl. 9:30am 
<a 
Ar. Chi. 1:00pm 
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CHICAGO 
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the saving’ is sixteen hours. Cleveland has had the 
advantage of savings in time both eastward and 
westward since July 1, 1919, which connected the 
Cleveland-Chicago route, which was inaugurated 
May 15, 1919, with the eastern branch between 
Washington and New York. 

From New York to Cleveland is 410 air miles, 
requiring four and a half to five hours; by rail, 
620.6 miles, with 13:05 to 17:20 hours train time. 
Cleveiand is 325 miles from Chicago, made in three 
and a half to four hours by plane; 340.3 miles and 
6:55 to 10:30 hours by train. 

Hight planes are in the air daily, flying 1,906 
miles each day and carrying 2,100 pounds of first 
class mail, 84,000 letters. This amounts to more 
than 30,000,000 in a year. All mail is advanced in 
delivery from 16 to 24 hours. 

The mail plane leaves New York between 5 and 
6 a. m., with between 12,000 and 14,000 letters 
daily, including Sunday, and arrives at Cleveland 
about 10 a. m. and at Chicago about 1 p. m. the 
same day. The plane advances any letters mailed 
too late to leave New York on the 5:30 p. m. train 
and makes all noon carrier deliveries in Cleveland 
and all afternoon carrier deliveries in Chicago, as 
well as advancing connections to the middle West 
sixteen hours and to Seattle, San Francisco and 
Los Angeles twenty-four hours. as 

The mail plane at Cleveland in addition to mail 
originating in Cleveland takes about 14,000 letters 
daily from train 19, which leaves New York at 5:30 
o’clock the afternoon before and is not due to 
arrive in Chicago until 4 p. m., too late for the 
regular carrier deliveries in that city. The air- 


plane puts this mail in Chicago daily at 1 o’clock, 
usually a little before 1 p. m., and in time for all 
city carrier deliveries. It also makes train connec- 
tions which would not have been made had the mail 
remained on the train at Cleveland. 

The mail planes leave Chicago at 2:30 p. m., 
which is a considerable time after the departure of 
the Twentieth Century Limited, which train the 
mail plane overtakes at Cleveland with an hour to 
spare and deposits on that train Chicago city mail 
and mails from westbound connections. This mail 
then is delivered by the Twentieth Century Lim- 


around 1:30 o’clock that afternoon. Had this mail 
remained on that train it would not have arrived 
in New York City until 4:44 o’clock the following 
morning. 

The mail plane leaves New York at 8:40 a. m. 
with New England midnight mail and New York 
City mail reaching the post office too late for the 
1 a.m, dispatch for Washington, also New York 
up-State mail arriving on New York Central train 
32, to the amount of 14,000 letters daily, which 
are turned over to the Washington postmaster in 
time for the noon and first. afternoon deliveries. 
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ited in New York City at 9:40 a. m. Had the 
letters not been placed on the train at Cleveland 
they would not have reached New York City the 
following day in time for the carrier deliveries. 
The mail plane takes besides letters originating 
in Cleveland and destined for the Hast between 
12,000 and 14,000 letters from train No. 90-28-32, 
which left Chicago at 11:31 p. m. the previous 
night, and delivers it at New York City usually 
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The mail plane leaves Washington at 10:40 a. 
m. with 14,000 letters daily to New York City, in- 
cluding Washington city letters mailed before 9:30 
a. m., and New York City mail worked to carriers — 
arriving in Washington on the Seaboard Air Line 
and Atlantic Coast Line trains from all the south- 
eastern States from Virginia to Florida. This 
mail reaches New York by plane daily about 1:30 
p.m. Had it continued by train to New York it 
would not have arrived in New York City in time 
to eateh any carrier deliveries. 

Flying across the mountains from New York to 
Bellefonte, Pa., has proved to be the most difficult 
route of the Air Mail Service. This is in part due 
to the fact that the valleys and cities are blotted 
out by the early morning ground fogs, leaving only 
the tops of the ridges exposed as landmarks to 
aviators. It is also due in part to the changeable 
velocity and direction of the winds over the 215 
miles trip from Belmont Field on Long Island to 
Bellefonte in the heart of the mountains, due to the 
variety of topographical changes in the way of 
valleys and mountains. Also the greatest wind 
velocities are found during the summer time in that 
region. This is shown in the variations of speed 
of the fast planes of the Government’s Air Mail 
Service. 

Out of 101 trips, 39 were made at speeds rang- ~ 
ing from 101 to 132 miles per hour, and 39 trips 
were made at speeds between 81 and 100 miles per 
hour. There were only 4 trips in a period of nearly 
two months, in which the wind was strong enough 
to hold the speed down to less than 60 miles an 
hour. 
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Major Schroeder Wins Derby Reliability Contest 


Air Service Officer Attains Theoretical Percentage of 1 07.8 in 
Efficiency with Vought VE-7 Powered with Hispano-Suiza-150 


Major R. W. Schroeder, U. S. 
Air Service, has been declared win- 
ner of the reliability test in the 
International Air Derby for speed 
and reliability conducted between 
New York and Toronto two weeks 
ago under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Flying Club. Major Schroeder, 
who piloted a Vought VE-7 powered 
with a Hispano-150, was adjudged 
the winner with a percentage of 
107.8 on the formula applied by 
the Derby’s contest committee. 

Second place in the efficiency test 
went to Major A. H. Gilkesen, in a 
JN-4H, with a Curtiss OX engine, 
90 hp., who was given a percentage 
of 106.0. Curtiss JN planes made 
excellent showings throughout, 
Lieut. W. R. Taylor, Capt. H. B. 
Chandler, R. H. Depew and C. S. 
Jones finishing third, fourth, fifth 
and seventh, all piloting planes of 
this type. Lieut. D. B. Gish, in a 
DH-4 with a Liberty-400, who was 
third in the speed figures announced 
in last week’s AIRCRAFT JOURNAL, 
was sixth. 

_ Because of the War Department 
tuling forbidding Army fliers to ac- 
‘cept prizes in air contests, the cash 
prizes’ for reliability are to be 
divided among ‘the first civilians: 
R. H. Depew, C. S. Jones, Ronald 
Rohlfs, S. S. Moore, L. W. Ber- 
trang, C. A. Schiller, O. S. Parmer 
and W. C. Barker. 

Roland Rohlfs, who had been 
disqualified for. not circling the 
Buffalo control station when the 
speed results were announced, was 
reinstated when testimony was 
offered that he did make the neces- 
sary circle. His plane, a Curtiss 
Oriole with a K-6 150-hp. motor, 
won for him the first civilian prize 
for speed, finishing in sixteenth 
place, and the third civilian prize 
for reliability. f 

Lieut. B. W. Maynard, who was 
the winner of the speed test in a 
DH-4.with a Liberty-400, was rated 
ninth in the reliability test, because 
of the light load he carried. The 
British SH-5 planes, which showed 
up well in the speed contest, were 
given much lower places in the re- 
hiabilitv figures because of the 
handicap placed upon them. The two German 
Fokker planes in the race finished twenty-third 
and twenty-ninth in reliability. 

The American built De Havilands, powered by 
_Liberty-400 h.p. engines, which captured eleven 
out of the first fifteen places in the speed tests, 
were dropped somewhat in the reliability results. 

The system by which the handicap standing was 
worked out was by application of a formula to the 
ideal and actual performance of the contest’ ng air- 
planes. By multiplying the machine’s possible 
useful load by its still air speed and dividing it 
by the horse power an index number indicating 
ideal performance was obtained. By multiplying 
its actual useful load by its actual speed in the 
race and dividing it by the horse power an index 
number indicating its. actual performance was 
‘found. The ratio of the actual to the ideal gave 
the plane’s performance percentage. 

“Tt was necessary,” says the club’s announce- 
ment, “for the club’s contest committee to.learn 
from government records the theoretical perform- 
anee of each machine in the contest, flying with a 
maximum useful load, which includes gas, oil and 
passengers. This theoretical performance with 
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maximum load was used as a basis for determining 
the relative performances of the individual ma- 
chines with the load actually carried.” 

“The VE-7 was one of the war secrets of the 
Army Air Service, and little of its development 
has ever been made public. It came into existence 
just at the time of the armistice, designed as a 
specialized training ship, with great strength, reli- 
ability and precise flying qualities for ‘stunt’ 
work, whch would permit a pilot to step from the 
VE-7 into a fighting scout without further train- 
ing. 

“The VE-7 which entered the race was wrecked 
a few weeks before the contest and had been re- 
paired with parts taken from older VE-7 ma- 
chines. Major Schroeder, who piloted this ship, is 
holder of this country’s official altitude record. 
The ship carried a 150-horse power Hispano Suiza 
motor. 

“The American Flying Club, a pilots’ organ- 
ization, which. has taken-the constructive initiative 
in conducting aeronautical sporting events, is 
utilizing the results of this race for a nation wide 
campaign for well-equipped municipal airdromes. 

“Much has been learned from the recent com- 


petitions, but having demonstrated 
the fitness, reliability and compar- 
able safety of aircraft for high 
speed, long distance travel, the Con- 
test Committee officials announce 
that plans for an airplane race of 
spectacular character over a short 
course are being formulated. The 
tentative rules and regulations of 
this new race have been submitted 
to the aircraft manufacturers so 
that they can get their new designs 
ready in time. It is hoped to get 
enough surplus civilian owned ma- 
chines so that Army and Navy pilots 
can fly in the race and participate in 
the prize money, which they could 
not do in the recent race. 

“ There were fifteen civilian pilots 
competing in the race and thirty- 
nine Army entries, a total of fifty- 
four machines, which is said to be 
the largest number which ever 
participated in an aeronautical con- 
test anywhere. Of this number 
twenty-one Army and nine civilian 
planes finished, though three were 
disqualified for infraction of safety 
first rules at the obligatory landing 
stations. 

“ A dinner at which the prizes 
will be given the aviators will be 
held at the Hotel Commodore Sept. 
15.” 

The results of the international 
Air Derby, which marked as well 
the first flights between the United 
States and Canada and brought 
about the delivery of the first inter- 
national air mail between officials of 
both countries and the visiting 
Prince of Wales, were highly com- 
mendable in both speed and re- 
lability. This is especially true 
when it is considered that the Derby 
was conducted under abnormal 
weather conditions that would cer- 
tainly have prevented a ground race 
of similar character. Indeed, Major 
Schroeder’s showing was considered 
so remarkable that for a time it was 
believed that he had a more power- 
ful engine than a Hispano-150 in 
his plane. This was officially denied 
later. 

The reliability standing of the 
contestants follows: 


Rel. Per peed 
Finish Plane Pilot Cent | Finish 
ih nA DE eee Major R. W. Schroeder. ..}| 107.8 9 
2 JN-4H....| Major A. H. Gilkeson..... 106.0 18 
3 JN-4H....} Lieut. W. R. Taylor...... 96.8 20 
4 JN-4H .| Capt. H. B. Chandler..... 90.8 PAL 
5 JN-4D olf eto WEL, IDE. ooo oobool) YO 22 
6 DH-4..... Lieut. D. B. Gish..... 85.2 3 
la JN-4D CSS Monessen, aca mrt: 82.3 19 
8 Oriole..... RoOlandeoblish an ener 82.0 16 
9 Me Sou Lieut. B. W. Maynard....} 80.9 1 
10 Carahes . oll Sh Sb IMINO coscoscco0e00 78.6 23 

int DH-4..... Lieut. M. J. Plumb 77.6 

1D DH-4..... Lieut. Ben Adams... . 76.9 a 
138i |e Canwir bo \Wo IBIS URC 5 5 hood a5 75.9 24 
14 DH=4y Lieut. R. T. Midkiff...... (33) 11 
15 IDB ae Col, Gis Ch BseNGKT. oo bon o6 73.0 4 
16 DH-4..... Lieut. W. C. F. Brown....| 72.3 13 
ily IDEM oy Lieut. H. H. George...... 70.0 2) 
18 SE-5A. .| Lieut. Charles Colt....... 65.2 14 
19 1D) s Oy Lieut. Ross Kirkpatrick...} 58.8 12 
20 DH-4....... Lieut. F. T. Honsinger....| 58.5 15 
21 Le Pere...] Lieut. P. H. Logan....... 57.8 6 
22 SEH-5A....} Col. H. KE. Hartney....... 50.0 10 
23 Hokkerw) |) Capte ©saWe Cookin. 48.8 17 
24 Can ree aC eAq Schillersee pase nei 47.5 27 
25 DH.4..... Lieut? J.P. Roullot....... 46.6 8 
26 JN-4H .|. Wallace Young. 0.2... 4. 43.8 25 
Pl ADEE os Major J. W. Simons...... 37.8 28 
28 Standardss|gOUSs Parmens ee aaa 29.7 29 
29 Fokker....| Lieut.-Col. W. C. Barker..} 27.6 26 
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Development of the Rigid Truss Monoplane 


Series of Photographs Submitted to Aircraft Journal 
by Grover C. Loening, Present an Interesting Study 


In view of the present widespread interest, the 
following series of photographs submitted by 
Grover C. Loening is interesting as a study of 
development. ; 


On August 2 last Major Schroeder set a new 
world’s record for speed at high altitudes. On 
this occasion he sped 137 miles an hour at an alti- 
tude of 18,400 feet, carrying with him as passenger 


“Suc, 13a. Tue Arr Service.—The Air Service 


shall consist of 1 major-general, 1 brigadier- 
general, 11 colonels, 23 lieutenant-colonels, 63 
majors, 219 captains, 348 first lieutenants, 297 sec- 


THe 1912 Lomning Frying Boar 


The first illustration shows an early Loening 
flying boat, on which construction was begun in 
1911 and which was exhibited and successfully 
flown in 1912. 

In 1915 Loening started construc- 
tion of the Sturtevant Model B, a 
single seater pursuit monoplane, 
shown herewith. Several successful 
flights were made with this type. 

More modern examples of the same 
type of construction are shown in 
the small monoplane seaplane of the 
two float type. The Loening Kitten 
with an A. B. C. motor, a very small 
and light experimental machine, de- 
veloped a high speed in the air for a 
very low power. 

Finally in the center is shown the 
well known Loening monoplane, two 
seater fighter, which has been official- 
ly adopted by the U. S. Navy for 
shipboard and Marine Corps use. 

The series constitutes a persistent 
and able development, from the first 
of the experimental models to the 
present fighter. 


Record for Schroeder 


Major R. W. Schroeder set what is believed to 
be a new altitude record for a two-seater when he 
ascended to a height of 29,000 feet at McCook 
Field Sept. 6. 

By his flight Major Schroeder exceeds the rec- 
ord he established alone in a Bristol fighter at 
McCook Field Sept. 18, 1918. At that time he 
established a world’s record for altitude by ascend- 
ing 28,900 feet. This record later was broken by 
Roland Rohlfs in a Curtiss Wasp triplane. 


LoENING MoNnoOPLANE SEAPLANE OF 1917 
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Lieutenant G. W. Hlfey. In making this record 
he flew a Le Pere fighter equipped with a Liberty 
motor and a supercharger. The supercharger feeds 


THe Loentng MO MonoPuane 


compressed air into the carbureter at the same 
pressure as at sea level. 

Major Schroeder was the winner of the New 
York-Toronto reliability test. 


Representative Dent’s Bill 


The bill for the reorganization of the Army 
introduced by Representative Dent in the House 
on Aug. 28 makes many changes of vital impor- 
tance in the Air Service, the main difference being 
that officers above the grade of captain shall be 
permanently commissioned in the Air Service. 

The organization of the Air Service follows: 


SturTevANT Moprext B Sine ue Seater Pursurr PLANE 


ond lieutenants, 257 master electricians, 1142 ser- 
geants (first class), 868 sergeants, 67 mess ser- 
geants, 1242 corporals, 67 buglers (first class), 
1369 wagoners, 292 cooks, 2183 
privates (first class), 67 buglers, and 
3392 privates.” 

The other provision regarding the 
detail of officers is as follows: 

“Suc. 25d. Officers in the Ord- 
nance Department, Signal Corps, 
Air Service, Tank Corps and 
Quartermaster Corps above the grade 
of captain shall be permanently com- 
missioned in such corps, department 
or service. Below the grade of 
major, vacancies shall be filled by 
detail in the manner prescribed by 
existing law. 

“Suc. 25e. Original vacancies 
created by this Act in all grades 
below brigadier-general of the 
Chemical Warfare Service, in all 
grades between captain and brigadier- 
general of the Air Service, Tank 
Corps and Signal Corps, and in the 
grades of captain and first lieutenant of Infantry, 
captain and first lieutenant of Engineers, first lieu- 
tenant of Cavalry, and first. lieutenant of Field 
Artillery, major and captain of the Quartermaster 
Corps, and major of the Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Department shall be filled by appointment 
from among officers now holding commissions in 
the Regular Army from persons who served hon- 
orably in the temporary forces of the United 
States organized since April 6, 1917, and from 
persons in civil life. 

“Sec. 25f. No appointment be made until the 
appointee shall have been pronounced fit for such 
appointment by a board of officers. 
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Vought Model VE-10 Makes Its Appearance 


One of Most Promising Commercial Planes Is Three-Place 
Flying Boat Given Initial Tests During Past Weeks 


One of the most promising commercial airplanes 
to make its appearance since the armistice is the 
new three-place flying-boat brought out by the 
Lewis & Vought Corp., which was tested on August 
2 by James A. Taylor, jr., and Caleb S. Bragg at 
Port Washington, Long Island. 

Since the initial trials the VE-10 has been given 
exhaustive flight tests by Commanders McDonald 


VE-10 Returninc; Toren on Boarp 


and Griffin of the U. S. Naval Air Service and 
Lieut.-Col. Harold E. Hartney, U. S. A., all of 
whom. expressed themselves as pleased with its 
characteristics. 

The design is a distinctly new development in 
aeronautical engineering and was evolved, as ex- 
plained by Chance M. Vought, president of the 
Lewis & Vought Corporation, primarily to create 


_and stimulate interest in flying and in addition to 


satisfy the steadily increasing popular demand for 
a very reliable, safe and efficient hydro-airplane 
that can be obtained at reasonable first cost and be 
inexpensively operated. It is Mr. Vought’s obser- 
vation that first. costs and low operation expense 
are the most important factors in commercial 


aviation and that future progress depends largely 
on reliability and safety and on how much initial 


-and upkeep costs are reduced. 


“Airplanes will not become popular,” he said, 
“if the cost items remain exorbitant, because then 
only very wealthy people will be the ones who can 
afford to fly, and, therefore, production of com- 
mercial aircraft would remain greatly restricted. 
A low priced machine that is properly designed 
for reliability and efficiency, with all of its parts 
readily accessible so they can be easily inspected 
and repaired, is the type of airplane that is re- 
quired.” 

The VE-10 is a noteworthy attempt to produce 
a reliable airplane to fulfill these requirements at 
low costs. It is of the pusher biplane type, with 
three seats and one 90-h.p. OX-5 engine, which is 
located in the cellule center and rests on a novel 
engine supporting system. It is planned to sell 
the machine complete with engine at. a low price, 


‘which is made possible by clever designing, ex- 


treme simplicity of all details throughout the con- 
struction, and improved production methods. 


This machine, the VEH-10, represents the same 
precise designing and exceptional performance 
attainments as did the initial units of the famous 
VE-7 standardized advanced training airplane. 
The first samples of the VE-10 were perfectly bal- 
anced, maneuvered splendidly, showed efficiencies 
heretofore unattained in flying-boats, were light 
on controls and have required no mechanical or 
detail changes or adjustments in the hydro-air- 
plane structure or the design itself. A uniform 
factor of safety of 7 plus is guaranteed by the 
manufacturers of the machines. 

The tests demonstrated that the VE-10 is highly 
efficient for its carrying capacity and horsepower. 
It behaves splendidly on the water, is absolutely 
dry and makes a get-away with full load in a sur- 
prisingly short distance. The low and high speeds 
(at sea level) are 46 and 80 miles per hour, re- 
spectively. The climbing rate if 2,650 feet in ten 
minutes with full load, consisting of a pilot, two 
passengers and two and one-half hours fuel and 
oil. The gross weight, which includes a useful load 
of 625 pounds, is 1,968 pounds. The performance 
of the VE-10, it is claimed, surpasses that of pres- 
ent water machines of equal power, and compares 
favorably with that of flying-boats carrying the 


same useful load, though equipped with consid- 
erably more power. 

The VH-10 has the pleasing proportions of a 
well balanced design. The workmanship through- 
out is excellent. The wings and control surfaces 


are doped and coated with gray enamel, the same 
as used on the VE-7 standardized airplanes; the 
woodwork, including the outside of the hull, is 


VoucHtr Boat In THE AIR 


amber varnished, five coats, and the fittings are 
black or gray enamel baked. All cables and wires. 
are coated with blue rust-proof marine paint. 

On first glance from a distance. one would take 
the machine to be one of the Navy’s trans-Atlantic 
flying-boats, since it has a short hull and three 
boom outrigger tail, but closer inspection dis- 
closes many novel departures and improved fea- 
tures in design. 

In place of the conventional Pratt truss the 
wings have a Warren truss. This truss has no lift 
and landing stays, since the struts are inclined to 
each other in the plane of the spars and function 
for both tensile and compressive stresses. The 
Warren is a modern bridge truss and has the merit 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Peace Treaty Convention Relating to Aeronautics 


Annexes D to “ Convention Relating to Air Navigation” 


Begins in This Issue—Subsequent Annexes to Follow 


Annex D 


RULES AS TO LIGHTS AND SIGNALS. 
RULES OF THE AIR. 


DEFINITIONS 


The word “aircraft”? comprises all balloons, 
whether fixed or free, kites, airships, and flying ma- 
chines. 

The word “ balloon,” either fixed or free, shall mean 
an aircraft using gas lighter than air as a means of 
support, and having no means of propulsion. 

The word “airship” shall mean an aircraft using 
gas lighter than air as means of support, and having 
means of propulsion. 

The words “ flying machine” shall meangall aero- 
planes, seaplanes, flying boats, or other aircraft heavier 
than air, and having means of propusion. 

An airship is deemed to be ‘‘ under way” within 
the meaning of these rules when it is not made fast to 
the ground or any object on land or water. 


il 


Rutes As To Licuts 


The word ‘visible’? in these rules when applied to 
lights shall mean visible on a dark night with a clear 
atmosphere. The angular limits laid down in these 
rules as shown in the sketch (attached) shall be de- 
termined when the aircraft is in its normal attitude for 
flying on a rectilinear horizontal course. 
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SxetcH PLAN oF Liguts on AIRCRAFT 


1. The rules concerning lights shall be complied with 
in all weathers from. sunset to sunrise, and during 
such time no other lights which may be mistaken for 
the prescribed lights shall be exhibited. The pre- 
scribed navigation lights must not be dazzling. 

2. A flying machine, when in the air or manceuver- 
ing on land or water under its own power shall carry 
the following lights :— 

(a.) Forward, a white light visible in a dihedral 
angle of 220 degrees bisected by a vertical plane 
through the line of flight, and of such a character as 
to be visible at a distance of at least 8 kilometres. 

(b.) On the right side, a green light so constructed 
and fixed as to show an unbroken light between two 
vertical planes whose dihedral angle is 110 degrees 
when measured to the right from dead ahead, and of 
such a character as to be visible at a distance of at 
least 5 kilometres. 

(c.) On the left side, a red light so constructed and 
fixed as to show an unbroken light between two verti- 
eal planes whose dihedral angle is 110 degrees when 
measured to the left from dead ahead, and of such a 
character as to be visible at a distance of at least 5 
kilometres. 

(d.) The said green and red side lights shall be 
fitted so that the green light shall not be seen from 
the left side, nor the red light from the right side. 

(e.) At the rear, and as far aft as possible, a white 
light shining rearwards and visible in a dihedral of 
140 degrees bisected by a vertical plane through the 
line of flight and of such a character as to be visible 
at a distance of at least 5 kilometres. 

(f.) In the case where, in order to fulfil the above 
conditions, the single light has to be replaced by sev- 
eral lights, the field of visibility of each of these lights 
should be so limited that only one can be seen at a 
time. 

8. The Rules determined for the lighting of flying 
machines shall apply to airships subject to the fol- 
lowing modifications :— 

(a.) All lights shall be doubled; the forward and 


aft lights vertically, and the side lights horizontally: 


in a fore and aft direction. 

(b.) Both lights of each pair forward and aft shall 
be visible at the same time. The distance between the 
lights comprising a pair shall not be less than 2 metres. 

4, An airship, when being towed, shall carry the 
lights specified in paragraph 3, and, in addition, those 
specified in paragraph 6 for airships not under con- 
trol. 

5. (a.) A flying machine, or airship, when on the 
surface of the water, and when not under control, that 
is to say, not able to manceuver as required by the 
Regulations for the Prevention of Collisions at Sea, 
shall carry two red lights not less than two metres 
apart one over the other, and of such a character as 
to be visible all around the horizon at a distance of at 
least three kilometres. ; f 

(b.) The aircraft reefrred to in this paragraph, 


when not making way through the water, shall not 
carey the side lights, but when making way shall carry 
them. 

6. An airship which from any cause is not under 
control, or which has voluntarily stopped her engines 
shall, in addition to the other specified lights, display 
conspicuously two red lights, one over the other, not 
less than 2 metres apart, and constructed to show a 
light in all directions, and of such a character as to 
be visible at a distance of at least 3 kilometres. 

By day an airship, when being towed, which from 
any cause is not under control, shall display conspic- 
uously two black balls or shapes, each 60 cems. in di- 
ameter, placed one over the other not less than 2 
metres apart. 

An airship moored, or under way but having volun- 
tarily stopped its egines, shall display conspicuously 
by day a black ball or shape, 60 cms. in diameter, and 
shall be treated by other aircraft as being not under 
control. 

7. A free balloon shall carry one. bright light below 
the car at a distance of not less than 5 metres, and 
so constructed as to show an unbroken light in all di- 
rections, and of such a character as to be visible at a 
distance of at least 3 kilometres. 

8. A fixed balloon shall carry in the same position 
as the white light mentioned in paragraph 7, and in 
lieu of that light, three lights in a vertical line one 
over the other, not less than 2 metres apart. The high- 
est and lowest of these lights shall be red, and the 
middle light shall be white, and they shall be of such 
a character as to be visible in all directions at a dis- 
tance of at least 3 kilometres. 

In addition, the mooring cable shall have attached 
to it at intervals of 300 metres, measured from the 
basket, groups of three lights similar to those men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph. In addition, the 
object to which the balloon is moored on the ground 
shall have a similar group of lights to mark its po- 
sition. 

By day the mooring cable shall carry in the same 
position as the groups of lights mentioned in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, and in lieu thereof, tubular 
streamers not less than 20 cm. in diameter and 2 
metres long, and marked with alternate bands of 
white and red, 50 em. in width. 

9. An airship when moored near the ground shall 
uty the lights specified in paragraphs 2 (a) and (e) 
and 3. 

In addition, if moored but not near the ground, the 
airship, the mooring cable, and the object to which 
moored, shall be marked in accordance with the pro- 
visions of paragraph 8 whether by day or by night. 

Sea anchors or drogues used by airships for moor- 
ing purposes at sea are exempt from this regulation. 

10. A flying machine stationary upon the land or 
water but not anchored or moored shall carry the 
lights specified in paragraph 2. 

11. In order to prevent collisions with surface 
Crattec 

(a.) A flying machine when at anchor or moored 
on the water shall carry forward, where it can best 
be seen, a white light, so constructed as to show an 
unbroken light visible all round the horizon at a dis- 
tance of at least 2 kilometres. 

(b.) A flying machine of 50 metres or upwards in 
length, when at anchor or moored on the water, shall 
in the forward part of the fiying machine carry one 
such light, and at or near the stern of the flying ma- 
chine, and at a height that it shall not be less than 5 
metres lower than the forward light, another ' such 
light. The length of a flying machine shall be deemed 
to be the overall length. 

(c). Flying machines of 50 metres or upwards in 
span, when at anchor or moored in the water, shall 
in addition carry at each lower wing tip one light as 
specified in (a) of this paragraph. 

The span of a flying machine shall be deemed to be 
the maximum lateral dimension. 

12. In the event of the failure of any of the lights 
specified under these rules to be carried by aircraft 
flying at night, such aircraft shall land at the first rea- 
sonably safe opportunity. 

13. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the 
operation of any special rules made by the Govern- 
ment of any State with respect to the additional sta- 
tion or signal lights for two or more military aircraft, 
or for aircraft in formation, or with the exhibition of 
recognition signals adopted by owners of aircraft which 
have been authorized by their respective Governments 
and duly registered and published. 


II 


RULES AS TO SIGNALS 


14. (a). Aircraft wishing to land at night on aero- 
dromes having a ground control shall before landing: 

Wire a green Very’s light or flash a green lamp, and 
in addition shall make by international Morse code 
the letter-group forming its call-sign. 

(b.) Permission to land will be given by the repeti- 
tion of the same call-sign from the ground, followed by: 

A green Very’s light or flashing a green lamp. 

15. The firing of a red Very’s light or the display 


of a red flare from the ground shall be taken as an in- 
struction that aircraft are not to land. 

16. An aircraft compelled to land at night shail 
before landing fire a red Very’s light or make a series 
of short flashes with the navigation lights. 

17. When an aircraft is in distress and requires 
assistance, the following shall be the signals to be used 
or displayed, either together or separately : 

_ (a) The international signal, SOS, by means of 
visual or wireless signals. i 

(6) The international code flag signal of distress, 
indicated by NC 

(c) The distant signal, consisting of a square flag 
having either above or below it a ball, or anything 
resembling a ball. 

(d) A continuous sounding with any sound ap- 
paratus. 

(e) A signal, consisting of a succession of white 
Very’s lights fired at short intervals. 

18. To warn an aircraft that it is in the vicinity of 
a prohibited zone and should change its course, the 
following signals shall be used: 

(a) By day: three discharges, at intervals of ten 
seconds, of a projectile showing on bursting white 
smoke, the location of the burst indicating the direc- 
tion the aircraft should follow. 

(6) By night: three discharges, at intervals of ten 
seconds, of a projectile showing on bursting white 
stars, the location of the burst indicating the direction 
the aircraft should follow. 

19. To require an aircraft to land, the following 
signals shall be used: 

(a) By day: three discharges, at intervals of ten 
seconds, of a projectile showing on bursting black or 
yellow smoke. 

(bo) By night; three discharges, at intervals of ten 
seconds, of a projectile showing on bursting red stars 
or lights. ‘ 

In addition, when necessary to prevent the landing 
of aircraft other than the one ordered, a searchlight 
which shall be flashed intermittently shall be di- 
rected toward the aircraft whose landing is required. 

20. (a) In the event of fog or mist rendering aero- 
dromes invisible, their presence may be indicated by 
a balloon acting as an aerial buoy and, or other. ap- 
proved means. 

(0) In fog, mist, falling snow or heavy rain- 
storm, whether by day or night, an aircraft on the 
water shall make the following sounds signals with a 
sound apparatus: 

1 If not anchored or moored, a sound at intervals 
of not more than two minutes, consisting of two 
blasts of about five seconds’ duration with an interval 
of about one second between them ; 

2 If at anchor or moored, the rapid ringing of an 
efficient bell or gong for about five seconds, at inter- 
vals of not more than one minute. 
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RULES OF THE AIR 


21. Flying machines shall always give way to bal- 
loons fixed or free and to airships. Airships shall 
always give way to balloons, whether fixed or free. 

22. An airship when not under its own control shall 
be classed as a free balloon. 

23. Risk of collision can, when circumstances per- 
mit, be ascertained by carefully watching the compass — 
bearing and angle of elevation of an approaching air- 
eraft. If neither the bearing nor the angle of eleva- 
tion appreciably change, such risk shall be deemed to 
exist. 

24, The term “risk of collision ” shall include risk 
of injury due to undue proximity of other aircraft. 
Every aircraft that is required by these rules to give 
way to another to avoid collision, shall keep a_ safe 
distance, having regard to the circumstances of the 


ase. 

25. While observing the rules regarding risk of 
collision contained in paragraph 24, a motor-driven 
aircraft must always manceuvre according to the rules 
contained in the following paragraphs, as soon as it is 
apparent that, if it pursued its course, it would pass at 
a distance of less than 200 metres from any part of 
another aircraft. 

26. When two motor-driven aircraft are meeting 
end on or nearly end on each shall alter its course to 
the right. 

27. When two motor-driven aircraft are on courses 
which cross, the aircraft which has the other on its 
own right side shall keep out of the way of the other. 

98, An aircraft overtaking any other shall keep 
out of the way of the overtaken aircraft by altering 
its own course to the right, and must not pass by div- 
ing. 

Every aircraft coming up with another aircraft 
from any direction more than 110 degrees from ahead 
of the latter—. e., in such a position with reference to 


’ the aircraft which it is overtaking that at night it 


would be unable to see either of that aircraft's side- 
lights, shall be deemed to be an overtaking aircraft, 
and no subsequent alteration of the bearing between 
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N oe of the Army and N avy Air Services 


Rank Reductions Delayed 


The great reduction in rank for all emergency 
officers and the discharge of all temporary officers, 
which was ordered to be completed by September 
30, has been delayed by an order published by the 
War Department issued Sept. 5. 

The details of the order follow: 

“So much of Cireular 350, War Department, 
1919, as requires all emergency officers to be re- 
turned to their permanent grades by September 30, 
1919, is revoked. 

“Discharge of emergency officers will proceed 
as rapidly as their services can be spared. 

“All, except such as are selected for retention in 
the event of approximately 8,500 emergency offi- 
cers being authorized by legislation for the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year, are to be discharged by 
October 31. (The bill authorizes a total of 18,000 
officers for the army.) 

“ Officers for duty with line organizations will 
be selected by station and organization command- 
ers. All others will be selected by chiefs of staff 
corps and departments. Allotments and instruc- 
tions for the purpose of selection will soon be 
issued. 

“ Officers under medical treatment for disability, 
incident to military service, will be discharged 
when maximum degree of restoration has been 
attained. 

“ Officers of the line may be discharged without 
being reported surplus. Officers of a staff corps 
will not be discharged until concurrence of the 
chief of such staff corps is granted. 

“The period to which employment leaves under 
Cireular 350 may be granted is extended to Octo- 
ber 25,” 


Radio Training 

A six months’ radio course requiring at least 
three hours a day has been initiated by the Army 
Air Service in accordance with plans for voca- 
tional and educational training for the purpose of 
further training men attached to depot and service 
squadrons for radio duty. It aims to prepare the 
men with the proper qualifications for duty as 
radio operator mechanics and mechanic-operators 
until such a time as a radio training center is 
established. 

The qualifications necessary for the personnel 
to be assigned to duty with field radio detachments 
are not difficult and embrace reading buzzer code 
for ten minutes, reading blinker code, sending code 
for ten minutes, examination in elementary electri- 
city, erection of field stations, ete. The course will 


_ of necessity be very practical, only such theoretical 


grounding being given as is absolutely essential to 
grasping the subject under consideration. 


Posts in the Possessions 


Information received at. Air Service headquar- 
ters indicates that the Air Service stations in Ha- 
wali, the Philippines and the Canal Zone will not 
be abolished as was anticipated for a time after 
the promulgation of War Department Circular No. 
350, ordering discharge of all emergency officers 
after Sept. 30. 

The passage by the House of Senate bill 2622 
on August 29 removed all doubt from the minds 
of Army officers that the measure would eventually 
become law, and that such emergency officers as 
are needed in these projects might be retained in- 
definitely. All temporary fliers who are to be with- 
drawn from the Philippines, Hawaii and the Canal 
Zone have already received their orders to return 
to the United States. Those who have not received 
orders to return will be kept at these stations. 


ees 


General Squier Honored 


Major General George O. Squier was presented 
with the Distinguished Service Medal on Sept. 5. 
As the citation for this medal has not been given 


Masor-GEenerAu G. O. Squier 
Photo J. N. Alley 


out it is not known whether it was given for work 
in connection with his work as Chief of the Avia- 
tion Section, Signal Corps, or as Chief Signal 
Office. 


Navy’s Aviator Device 


The Navy’s aviator device has been changed, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement of the Navy 
Department, reading as follows: 

“The present gold pin with double wings based 
on the shield and anchor will be worn only on wash 
summer uniforms. The winter uniforms will carry 
a similar device of gold embroidery. Provision 
has been made in a new regulation which desig- 
nates student naval aviators and flying mechani- 
cians. The student wears a pin similar to that of 
the graduate aviator, with the exception that one 
wing is removed, leaving a device similar to that 
worn by observers abroad. 

“Regular members of seaplane flight crews 
among enlisted men will wear a pin similar to that 
of the student aviator, except that it shall be of 
silver. This change is made in the belief that 
there should be a distinctive insignia for graduate 
and student naval aviators, and further that flying 
mechanicians should also be entitled to wear some 
mark of distinction.” 

The Air Service of the Army is considering: the 
abolition of the half-wing now worn by its ob- 
servers for the reason that it is deemed an anach- 
ronism, is illogical and open to criticism on the 
ground that it is scarcely dignified to an officer to 
mark him as belonging to a service in which he is 
not assigned to certain duty, in fact, is marked to 
indicate his restricted duty. On the other hand 
there is criticism from the aesthetic standpoint that 
wings come in pairs and should never be used 
singly as a device. 


Naval Speed Records 


Naval speed records for pontoon seaplanes were 
broken recently by an H-A fighter in which Lieu- 
tenant-Commander N. H. White, Jr., U. S. N., 
commanding officer of the Naval Air Station, 
Hampton Roads, and Lieut. L. T. Barin, pilot, 
made a trip from Hampton Roads to the Naval 
Aireraft factory at Philadelphia. The course coy- 
ered was approximately 270 miles and the time 
135 minutes, or at the rate of two miles per 
minute. 

The H-A fighter is a recent design in connec- 
tion with the work of the Bureau of Construction 
and Repairs, and it is believed to be the fastest 
pontoon seaplane in existence. It is equipped with 
a Liberty 12-cylinder 335 h.p. motor and under 
favorable conditions will make 120 to 130 miles 
per hour. ; 

During this flight the weather conditions were 
slightly unfavorable. Gusty side winds and fog 
banks were encountered and the visibility was 
very low. The flight was made at 1,500 feet alti- 
tude, except when crossing from the head of 
Chesapeake Bay to Delaware River, when the alti- 
tude was raised to 4,500 feet. 


Air Service Manuals 


Much has already been done in the collection of 
data and eompiling of general valuable informa- 
tion. The Training Division has compiled and 
arranged manuals on the three important arms of 
the service, i. e., Bombardment, Observation and 
Pursuit, and besides has covered in the same form 
such subjects as Aerial Gunnery, Aerial Naviga- 
tion, ete. These manuals are written for use as 
text books in training Air Service officers, and con- 
tain complete ground and flying curricula covering 
all subjects necessary in primary and advanced 
training to make finished pilots, bombers, obsery- 
ers and aerial gunners in all arms of the service. 
Arrangements have also been made tc keep train- 
ing data and methods up to date in its develop- 
ment by constant practice, experiment and by 
liaison with other. branches of the government 
armament and with the Air Ministry of our friends | 
across the water. 

In compiling these volumes, all the experiences 
gained at the front in actual operations against the 
enemy, and all the methods used at home and 
abroad for training the specialists necessary to 
successfully perform the strenuous duties at the 
front, have been carefully reviewed and assimi- 
lated. All unimportant data and obsolete methods 
have been eliminated and an endeavor made in each 
case to segregate most approved methods and in- 
formation, and to produce an interesting and 
highly instructive text book. The subject matter 
is presented in as clear and concise language as 
possible, with no attempt at verbosity. These 
manuals form an integral part of the Government 
confidential file and are for official use only. 


Government Sells Linen 


The Material Disposal and Salvage Division, Air 
Service, is asking for bids for the sale of about 


125,000 yards of airplane linen of several widths 


and weights. The bids were to be received until 
Sept. 12, for either all or part of the yardage 
offered. 

The linen was made in Irish mills and passed 
by the British Air Board, and was intended for 
use as airplane wings in American craft. It is 
pure linen, both warp and filling, and is available 
for a wide variety of uses; in fact, practically any 
use that is open for other linen. 
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Wanted: A Far-Sighted Air Policy 


NYONE who is, if but superficially, acquainted with the 
ON schemes and actual status of air transport in Europe cannot 
: help realizing that a few cardinal points begin to detach 
themselves from the seemingly chaotic state of post-war aeronautics. 

The principal of these points is beyond doubt the absolute need 
of a well-planned system of suitable flying fields. That the safety of 
air transport requires aerodromes laid out with particular regard to 
atmospheric and topographic conditions is so obvious that it need not 
be stressed. However, while suitable landing grounds are excellent 


things per se, it is not generally realized that their principal value 


lies in location, with respect to the nearest centers of population. In 
other words, aerodromes will derive importance—and corresponding 
revenue—according to whether they answer the demand of local or 
general interests. 

This means that the great future airways of America will have 
to be laid out in advance of the establishment of landing grounds, 
or the latter will ill fit into the general network of airways. Many 
of the now discarded Army flying fields, hastily established under 
the duress of war, were of this case and their abandonment thus does 
not constitute a loss to commercial aeronautics. 

The laying out of America’s principal airways is a task that de- 
serves immediate official attention and, once careful consideration has 
been given to the manifold problems involved, prompt action. This 
work is one of considerable magnitude, one which demands above all 
a full comprehension of the present commercial possibilities of air 
transport and, even more so, a tolerable vision of the future. The 
latter requirement demands imagination and is therefore rather rare 
to find. Therefore, if, and when, the Government takes some action 
with a view to laying out our future airways prior to their organiza- 
tion in detail—and no doubt this should be a Federal prerogative— 
and some committee is appointed for this purpose, it will serve the 
broadest interests of this country to have some aviators, aeronautical 
engineers, and ‘‘ ground officials’ sit on that committee alongside 
transportation experts and Government officials. 

Of course if by that time the proposed Air Department has 
become a reality—which is devoutly to be wished—the laying out of 
our airways would quite obviously come under the authority of the 
division of civil aviation. 

However, pending such a happy outcome, it is to be hoped that 
the Government agency more directly concerned with air transport— 
it is quite difficult to say which one it is—will presently wake up to 
the realization that aircraft, though first revealed as machines of an- 
nihilation, can also be made to serve more constructive purposes. 

Unfortunately it seems rather doubtful that such a realization 
should suddenly dawn upon one Government department; it is much 
more likely that nothing of the kind will occur unless Congress takes 
some sweeping action to give official sanction to the dictum that 
in the next war America’s first line of defense will be in the air 
and that making due provision for such an occurrence is merely a 
matter of self-preservation. Consequently what is wanted above all 
from Congress is a far-sighted air policy, one based on ‘the fact 
that aircraft have already broken down America’s geographical iso- 
lation and that the situation thus created demands the development 
of a first-class air force and an adequate merchant air service—re- 
gardless of cost, and even at the expense of other services if it can- 
not be brought about otherwise. 
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Officers in the Air Service 


HAT the General Staff has changed its mind regarding the 
detailing of officers from other branches of the Army to the 
Air Service is evident from the hearings before the Military 
Affairs Committees in Congress. The original intention was to place 
the Air Service on a par with the Ordnance or Signal Corps and have 
it composed exclusively of detailed officers. This would permit an 
officer to be in the Air Service for only a few years and then he would 
be returned to the branch in which he was commissioned. The in- 
evitable result would be that all chance for promotion in his own 
service would be greatly diminished if promotion by selection is 
adopted, and if the seniority plan continues the officer would lose all 
of his efficiency due to his absence. : 

The plan to have younger officers or those under the grade of 
Captain detailed has some basis of sound practice. It requires some 
time to determine whether or not an officer can learn to fly and if 
he cannot he will prove of little value to the Air Service in the lower 
erades. The plan of commissioning directly: from civil life or from 
ex-temporary officers is the best method for the lower grades. 

The commissioning of officers of grades higher than that of Cap- 
tain in the Air Service as a separate branch of the Army is the only 
possible plan of building up a service with an esprit de corps of its 
own. If the independent Air Service should be created this session all 
these problems would settle themselves. 


Commercial Airplane Engines 


F the question were asked what the most important requirement 
I of commercial aviation is at the present moment, the unhesitat- 
ing reply would be commercial engines. 

The war developed several types which constituted remarkable 
progress over pre-war types. The Liberty, the Hispano-Suiza, the 
relatively high-powered rotary motors served wonderfully well, and 
there are several other motors now on the market which can be imme- 
diately applied to commercial types of airplanes. The difficulty is, 
however, that the motors are too expensive, and although exceedingly 
well designed they are far from meeting the endurance requirements 
of commercial work. 

What the builder of commercial aircraft now wants is an engine — 
which will cost him much less per horse-power, than present engines, 
which will have an endurance two or three times as great as that 
of a war engine, and which will be, if possible, simpler to handle, 
and more readily accessible in the field. 

A six-cylinder engine would have much to commend it over the 
twelve and the eight, on the grounds of simplicity. The possibility 
of using a single carburetor and avoiding difficulties of synchroniza- 
tion in a six are important advantages. It is significant that the 
Germans throughout the war consistently used the six. 

Commercial motors would also seem to need a lower compression 
ratio than is at present customary. Their weight per horse-power 
could go up within certain limits. 

We have been tacitly considering the water-cooled engine, but 
the air-cooled engine of small power would seem to have an exceed- 
ingly large field before it. 

There is for engine designers a very stimulating prospect of 
difficult, but not insoluble problems. The solution of such problems 
would do far more for the commercial success of aviation than 
any other single factor. 
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Detachable Gasoline Tanks 


The subject of fire prevention on airplanes is 
receiving considerable attention in this country. 
There is a tendency to have air intakes carried 
outside the engine fairing, to use smoke stacks, to 
avoid pressure delivery of fuel, to take all pre- 
cautionary measures possible. 

One very important foreign development, how- 
ever, seems to have been neglected, namely,—the 
provision of detachable gasoline tanks. 

Both in France and in England the problem of 
designing and constructing tanks detachable at the 
will of the pilot seems to have received consider- 
able attention. 

In some cases, instead of a detachable tank, rip 
patches have been used successfully. These con- 
sist of a panel sweated over a cut-out portion of 
the tank. One end of a patch is attached by a 
cable to a lever, which, when operated through its 
full stroke, entirely rips off the sweated patch, 
though this may require considerable effort by the 
pilot. In other cases, large openings are provided 
in the bottom of the tank, covered with a cap which 
is released by ripping off a band. 

In one example of the detachable tank proper a 
one-point suspension is employed, the tank being 
held rigid by employing a fuselage construction 
into which the tank is wedged,'’so as to have a 
surface-bearing on several sides. The bottom of 
the tank has a panel which confirms and fits into 
the bottom bay of the fuselage, and takes the 
place of the cross-bracing wires which have neces- 
sarily been removed. Initial impetus at time of re- 
lease is increased by use of tensioned elastic bands 
extending over the top of the tank and fastened on 
- either side. 

All these methods have disadvantages and do not 
offer a complete solution. Nevertheless they are 
worthy of study by American manufacturers, and 
of incorporation in American plans. 


Pin-Pointing 


As young as the science of aerial photography 
is, it is not so new as not to have acquired a fairly 
large vocabularly of words and phrases that are 
peculiar to it. A “pin-point” is an object on the 
ground such as a building, railway crossing or 
some other clearly defined landmark. When this 
object 1s viewed from an aircraft, many thousands 
of feet above, it is in truth only a point, and it has 
been the custom to term these objects when viewed 
under these conditions “ pin-points.” Photograph- 
ing pin-points is called “ pin-pointing.” Catching 
these designated objects on a photographic plate is 
not at all easy, but the skill required and the fasci- 
nation about the work are almost sufficient to class 
pin-pointing as a sport. Airplanes travel at a tre- 
mendous speed, and objects seem fairly to fly by. 
When a camera is held in the hand it can be leveled 
and “ fired,” but more often it is fastened in the 
bottom of the plane, with the lens pointing through 
an aperture that has been cut in the fuselage. 
When the camera is suspended in this way it is 
not quite as easy to sight it as when it is held in 
the hand. 

At the School of Aerial Photography, located at 
Langley Field, near Hampton, Va., a miniature 
airplane is suspended over a small plaster relief 
map on the table. The strings that have been run 
from the little planes to the map indicate very 
clearly to the assembled students just what area 
on the ground cameras in the planes will cover 
when the planes are at different heights. As the 
camera when it is fastened in the plane points di- 
rectly down through the aperture made in the bot- 
tom of the fuselage, the tilt of the plane in any 
direction will cause the camera to take an area on 
the ground very different from that which would 
be included if the plane were flying level, so that 
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it will be seen that it requires skill and experience 
to know the exact moment when to make the ex- 
posure, as the wrong area on the ground will be 
included if the plane is diving, banking, rising or 
doing something other than flying level. 

During battle the pin-points that are sought to 
be photographed are the important strategic posi- 
tions held by the enemy and the vital things upon 
which depends the success of his operations, such 
as batteries, bridges, supply depots and the like. 
The aerial photographs made of these things are 


INSTRUCTION IN Pin PornTING 
Official Air Service Photo 


speedily finished and handed to the aerial bombers, 
who are able from the photographs to locate these 
works of the enemy and destroy them. 

In the making of photographs at the proper 
points and in sufficient number to cover a large 
area, certain pin-points are indicated so that they 
may be used in guiding the pilot and photographer. 
The photographs that cover a larger area when 
joined constitute a photographic mosaic. Obviously 
the individual photographs in a mosaic must be so 
taken that they will fit together properly, and 
therefore it is necessary for the photographer when 
making the photographs to observe very strictly 
the “ control points.” A control point is the name 
given a “ pin-point ” that is used when making the 
photographs necessary for a mosaic, or, in other 
words, making an aerial survey of an area. 

The Air Service has enlisted a number of 
recruits for the Aerial Photographic Service. Upon 
enlistment men are sent to the School of Aerial 
Photography at Langley Field, Hampton, Va., 
where they are given a thorough and intensely in- 
teresting course in the new science of aerial photog- 
raphy, which includes pin-pointing and other kinds 
of pePelnalne, as well as practical, work from air- 
eraft. 


Helium Gas 


Helium, the interesting gas employed in Navy 
dirigibles, was first identified in its spectrum in the 
solar chromosphere in the year 1868 by Sir J. Nor- 
man Lockyer, who gave to the hypothetical element 
the name of helium, but the actual discovery of 
the gas was made only in 1895 by Sir William 
Ramsay. The gas is relatively abundant in many 
minerals, all of which are active and contain uran- 
ium or thorium as important constituents. The 
richest known source is thorianite, which consists 


i 


mainly of thorium oxide and contains 9.5 ¢. ¢. of 
helium per grain. It also occurs in minute quan- 
tites in the common minerals of the earth’s crust, 
and is found almost universally in the gases which 
bubble up with the water of thermal springs, some- 
times in a quite appreciable percentage. 

All attempts to make helium enter stable chemi- 
cal union have hitherto proved unsuccessful. The 
gas is in all probability only mechanically retained 
in the minerals in which it is found. It is this 
inertness which renders the gas so valuable in 
dirigible work, in spite of the fact that it 1s con- 
siderably heavier than hydrogen, its specific 
gravity relative to hydrogen being 1.98. The he- 
lium molecule like that of argon is monatomic 


_and its molecular weight is 4. At standard atmo- 


spheric pressure and 62° F. air weights .0761, hy- 
drogen .00529, and helium .00105 lbs. per cubic 
foot. For the same lifting capacity a helium 
dirigible has to have a volume 1.06 greater than a 
hydrogen airship, a negligible increase. 


Rogers Magneto 


A magneto for airplanes which meets all re- 
quirements of motors with from twelve to sixteen 
cylinders and, which it is claimed, increases the 
magneto area 200 per cent on twelve to sixteen- 
cylinder types and 300 per cent on the Liberty 
motor, has been developed by the Vita Manufac- 
turing Co., 730 Williamson Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. é 
The Rogers Magneto has no moving wires or 
revolving armature; the breaker is said to be of 
original design; condenser is puncture-proof-pit- 
ting eliminated; a hotter spark because of the 
manner in which the voltage and amperage is built 
up in the magneto field; coil is waterproof and the 
complete device is accessible and simple. 

The Rogers magneto for twelve-sixteen cylinder 
gives four sparks for each revolution of the rotor 
shaft, and for the same motor of the two-spark 
type gives eight sparks per revolution. This mag- 
neto on the twelve-cylinder, two-spark Liberty 
motor delivers, twelve sparks per revolution. 

A striking feature of the 12-16 cylinder type is 
the fact that this two-pole type gives four sparks 
for each revolution of the rotor. This means that 
the Rogers magneto produces 40,000 sparks per 
minute at 10,000 revolutions per minute of the 
rotor shaft; the two-spark type for 12-16 cylinders 
produces 80,000 sparks per minute at the same 
rotor speed. The two-spark Liberty motor type 
produces 120,000 sparks per minute at same speed. 

In recent Government tests made in Washington 
attempts were made to short circuit the Rogers by 
driving nails through the condenser. The magneto 
continued to function properly as it did after 
chunks had been cut from the condenser. 

A process of impregnating coils makes them 
moisture proof. This feature has been proven by 
submerging the coils in water for a week, and, at 
the end of that time, they were torn down and 
found dry. 

This magneto is designed by George D. Rogers, 
who has for years made a special study of ignition 
system for the internal combustion engine. Mr. 
Rogers was successively production engineer for 
the Peerless Motor Car Co., Winton Co. and the 
Continental Motors Co. 


Germans Over Russia 


A large German airship which is fitted out with 
a wireless telegraph outfit is making regular trips 
between Breslau and several towns in Russian Bol-’ 
sheviki territory, according to a Warsaw dispatch,, 
which asserts that the craft carries thirty passen-’ 
grs. The airship has frequently been observed 
flying over Lemberg, Galicia. Sie as er er Ay 
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goes the engineering experi- 
ence and ability of this great 
Organization, drawn from the 
leading minds of the profession. 


—Which perhaps best 
explains the engine’s many 
superior differences. 
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Fast Fiat BR Flight 


_ Lieutenant Brack-Papa, of fhe Italian army, 
pilot of the Fiat BR biplane, arrived at Amster- 
dam recently, having began his trans-Continental 
trip from Turin by a preliminary flight to Rome, 
which was accompished in the record time of 2 
hours 15 minutes, or at an average speed of 161 
miles an hour. 

Two days later Brack-Papa left Rome with the 
intention of flying to London without stop. He 
encountered a head wind in Italy, had a rough 
crossing over Mont Blanc, at a height of 20,000 
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fractured intake pipe. This landing was made nor- 
mally on the Marquise flying ground. Unable to 
start away again immediately, owing to weather 
conditions, the pilot remained at Marquise three 
days and finally flew to Amsterdam. The machine 
used for this trip is a Fiat biplane equipped with 
a Fiat 70-h.p. 12-eylinder engine and having a 
maximum speed of 165 miles an hour. 


Lawson Plane’s Flight 


_ The Lawson “ Air Liner,” built to carry twenty- — 
SIx passengers, has reached Syracuse on its flight 


Typr or Fiat BR BieuaANe FoR WHICH SPEED OF 163 M.P.H. 1s CuarmEp 


feet, and met with low clouds and rain all the 
way over France. In consequence of these condi- 
tions he decided te land on the Villacoublay aero- 
drome, near Paris. The 1,000 miles from Rome 


. to Paris were covered in seven hours and a half. 
After a day spent at Paris, Brack-Papa flew to 
London in one hour and three-quarters. 

After being weather bound in London for a few 

‘days the Fiat pilot set out for Copenhagen, Brus- 
sels and Amsterdam. When flying between Calais 
and Boulogne it was necessary to land owing to a 


from Milwaukee to New York, to make a trans- 
continental flight westward. 

The flight from Cleveland, which city the plane 
had reached Sept. 3, to Buffalo was accomplished 
without incident in three hours. Nine passengers 
were on board, six of them newspaper men. 


From Buffalo to Syracuse the ‘Air Liner” car- 


ried eight men and a woman—all representing 
newspapers—in addition to the crew of five. The 
plane was damaged in making a landing on the 
soft rough field, the front of the car being smashed. 
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Several days will be required for repairs before 
the plane can proceed. The plane has made the 
journey in slightly more than two hours. 


Mexico Apologizes 
The State Department has announced that the 
American Embassy in Mexico City, having for- 
mally called the attention of the Mexican Foreign 


Office to the firmg by Mexican Federal soldiers on 
an American Army airplane, and the wounding of 


Captain McNabb, the pilot, near Laredo, Texas, the 


Mexican Foreign Office had expressed its regret 
and had promised an immediate and thorough in- 
vestigation of the affair with a view to making “a 
satisfactory adjustment.” 

Two American aviation officers, on border 
patrol duty, were fired upon Sept. 2 by a group 
of Mexicans while flying up the Rio Grande, 
near here, and one of the officers was wounded in 
the head. 

Capt. Davis B. McNabb was the officer wounded, 
and his companion, Lieutenant Johnson, brought 
the machine safely to earth on the American side. 
McNabb was taken to a farmhouse, and an air- 
plane with a surgeon and medical supphes was 
rushed to his aid from American headquarters in 
Texas. 3 

The officers were flying low about sixteen miles 
up the Rio Grande from here, near Santa Isabel 
Creek, when suddenly on the Mexican side, about 
twenty-five Mexicans rose up from the brush and 
poured volley after volley into the plane. It was 
reported several hundred shots were fired. 


Continental Lines 


The former Hamburg-American line, known as 
the “German Aerial Navigation Corporation,” in- 
augurated regular passenger service between Berlin 
and Swiss resorts, commencing Aug. 18. 


Expert to Expert 


What fire insurance is to the merchant—what liability insurance is to 
the motorist—what life insurance is to us all 


Aviation INSURANCE 


Ce gr eee a Ag ge) BP is to the Aviator: 


For many years we have protected the interests of our clients. Our 


experience and connections are at your disposal. 


Why accept a 


policy which does not fully protect your? Why pay more for insur- 


ance than you should? 


As Experienced Insurance Brokers 


we offer most complete protection. 


We will submit upon application facts and figures which will prove 
our ability to secure for you maximum protection at minimum cost. 


Witte Wa eennone or Call 
FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone: Beekman 7433 
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THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 
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THE UNITED STATES 
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Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 
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Recent “Bristol’’ Designs 


The design of the “Bristol” Coupé and sea- 
plane follow very closely that of the “ Bristol” 
Fighter which proved so successful during the war. 
The inherent stability of the. Fighter and its suc- 
cesses in aerial encounters on the Allied fronts in 
France, Italy, Egypt, Palestine and Salonica are 
widely known. 

The “ Bristol “ Coupé is designed as a tandem 
two-seater, pilot forward; or as a three-seater, 
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side and affording complete protection from wind 
and rain. An air speed indicator and altimeter 
is fitted in the cabin as a matter of interest to the 
passengers while in flight. 

The Coupé may be fitted with any of the fol- 
lowing engines: Hispano-Suiza, 150, 180 or 300 
hp.; Hall-Scott “L-67’ 225 hp.; Rolls-Royce 
“ Waleon ITI,” 264 hp., or Siddly Deasey “ Puma,” 
240 h.p. <A large radiator is fitted to insure sat- 
isfactory cooling under constant service. 


The “ Bristol” Coupé has a eruising speed of 


THe New “ Bristou ” Cours 


two passengers side by side, with pilot forward. 


In consideration of the comfort of the passen- 


gers, easy chairs are placed in a totally enclosed 


cabin fitted with triplex glass windows on either 


105 m.p.h. This speed is recommended in view 
of the fuel economy. Fuel capacity permits of 
400-mile flight at an altitude of 5,000 feet. The 
following are the performances: speed, ground 
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level, 125 m.p.h.; 5,000 ft., 122 m.p.h.; 10,000 ft., 
113 m.p.h.; climb 6,000 ft., 54% minutes; 10,000 
ft., 1144 minutes; 15,000 ft., 2114 minutes. 

The following are weights and dimensions: 
weight, empty, 1,750 lbs.; weight loaded - 2,800 
Ibs.; wing span, 29 ft. 3 in.; chord, 5 ft. 6 in.; 
overall length, 25 ft 9 in.; miximum height, 10 ft. 
1 in.; wing area, 405 sq. ft. 

In the event that mail or freight is carried in 
place of passengers a load of 450 Ibs. can be car- 
ried with full fuel capacity for a 400-mile flight. 
The space available for cargo is 23 eu. ft. Dual 
control is installed so that either pilot or passenger 
may fly the machine with equal comfort. 

The “ Bristol” seaplane in design is practically 
the same as the Coupé, with the exception that 
two main floats are provided in place of the under- 
carriage. ‘The floats are each divided into four 
water-tight compartments and are of such length 
that a tail float is rendered unnecessary. Water 
rudders are attached to rear of floats. 

For commercial purposes the machine can carry 
a load of 300 Ibs. in addition to passenger and 
pilot and fuel and oil sufficient for 444 hours’ 
flight. In cases where the pilot only is necessary 
the useful load of the machine is 500 lbs. and fuel 
and oil sufficient for 44 hours’ flight. 

The machine has a speed of more than 90 miles 
an hour and lands at 47 miles per hour. Climb 
to 3500 ft. is made in 7 minutes; 6,500 ft. in 18 
minutes. The seaplane may be fitted with any of 
the engines mentioned in connection with the 
“ Bristol” Coupé. 


Planes on Schedule 


Despite bad weather on the British side of the 
Enelish channel, with clouds hanging so low that 
they wreathed the hill tops, the new London-Paris 


air service completed Sept. 5 the eleventh day of 


regular operation exactly on schedule. 

Twenty-eight flights have been made since the 
daily service began on August 25, with only one 
forced landing, which caused a delay of ten 
minutes. 


ATLAS WHEELS 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 


They Absorb Shocks 


They Are Stronger 


They Are More Reliable 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE ATLAS WHEEL COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, - ne : 
BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. MAY 24 1919 


Gentlemen: 
| The bureau desires to express its appreciation 


of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
erganization when you were called upon to build, in the 

Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon- 

day, May 18th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 

on the NC-1, NC-3 and NC-4 Flying boats in their flight 
from Newfoundland. The very successful manner in which 

you complied with this difficult request established a 


record of which you may well be proud. 
Very respectfully, 


a 
° 


=o a 


Engi neer-in-Chief ,USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 


al 
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Am 


erican Propeller & Mfg. Co., 
Baltimore, Md, 
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Vought VE-10 Appears 


(Continued from page 7) 


\ 
of structural simplicity. It requires fewer parts 
than other types of trussing because the maximum 
efficiency is obtained from each member by the 
double function which the member plays of carry- 
ing each kind of stress. This means that the truss, 
when used in airplane construction, consequently 
has lower head resistance. 

Besides the undisputed advantage of low head 
resistance the truss, as worked out in the VE-10, 
has the important additional advantage of produe- 
tion simplicity. Due to high center of thrust, fly- 
ing-boats usually require the upper wing to have 
an overhang in order to maintain proper distribu- 
tion of head resistance, i.e., to keep the center of 
thrust and center of resistance close together. Ordi- 
narily, the airplane designer obtains this overhang 
by means of special wing panels and a complicated 
system of bracing that practically eliminates all 
possibility of standardization of either the large 
or small parts. This of course adds greatly to the 
cost of manufacturing and maintenance. 

In the VE-10, by virtue of the inclination of the 
struts, the overhang is obtained without using 
special panels or any extra bracing whatever. The 
upper and lower. panels are absolutely identical 
and the maximum number of duplicate parts is 
used throughout the construction, thus making a 
real production job which can be built and main- 
tained in use for a minimum cost. 

Any one aileron will fit on any of the four 
wings, being a standardized design unit. The 
struts and strut fittings are universal and are in- 
terchangeable with other parts used in similar 
places. They are unique and simple in design. 
The struts are made of wood, with swaged steel 
tension rods running through their centers and 
fastened at each end to the socket. fitting, thus 
holding all strut fittimgs together. This combina- 
tion and arrangement of the two materials, as 
shown by tests, actually gives a lighter member 
than the all-steel streamline strut generally used 


COMMERCIAL—MILITAR Y—SPORTING 


@ The performance of the “Bristol’’ Fighter in the world war 


is historic. 


q It stood the test of every service requirement and emerged the 
acknowledged peer of aircraft the world over in its class. 
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in Warren truss construction adaptations abroad 
and a complete cellule lighter than the strut and 
wiring system of the Pratt truss. The fittings are 
mild sheet steel stampings, and very few require 
to be either brazed or welded or subjected to heat- 
ing operations: 

The single cockpit is carefully and logically ar- 
ranged, having the comfortable and appointed 
appearance of the tonneau of a fine motor ear. 
The pilot’s seat is forward in the center of the 
boat, with the passengers’ seats in tandem on 
either side, just to the rear. The pilot and pas- 
sengers have an abundance of room. The seat 
cushions are padded with Kapok and covered 
with black leather. They are easily detached from 
the seats and are designed to be used as life pre- 
servers. Although the hull is only four feet in 
beam, the cockpit has the appearance of being 
spacious, since it is economically arranged and 
has no cumbersome yoke and hand wheel or ex- 
posed wires and pulleys. 

The VE-10 is controlled by a standard VE-7 
stick control which has all of the control wires 
enclosed in the mechanism. The aileron and ele- 
vator controls are practically frictionless and ex- 
tremely light. The rudder is controlled with the 
usual foot rudder bar. In straight-away hori- 
zontal flight the VE-10 flies itself and the controls 
may be entirely released. 

The engine throttle is operated by a system of 
rods and bell cranks that insure positive control at 
all times. No cables, springs or other uncertain 
acting parts are used in this important mechanism. 
The present machine is equipped with a hand- 
starting magneto, but it is) announced that the 
company will equip all machines with electric self- 
starters if desired. 

The VE-10 engine mounting is another big im- 
provement in flying-boat design and construction. 
The VE-10 has a patented mounting, which con- 
sists of only two parts. The engine bearer and 
struts for each side are integral and made of single 
sheets of laminated wood, which is eut out for 
lightening up. No fittings are required between 
the struts and engine bearers. The mounting rests 


@ A limited number of these sturdy “Fighters’—brand new— 


are now offered at an attractive price. 


@ Modified to accommodate one or two passengers with pilot and 
equipped as a hydro-aeroplane if desired. These machines 
should prove an excellent investment for any purpose. 


@ Details on request. 


Inquiries for territorial representation invited 


WILLIAM G. RANELS 


Representing 
BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., LTD. 


512 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


September 13, 1919 


directly on the top chines of the hull and is fast- 
ened to the hull with plate fittings. The mounting 
is absolutely free of vibration at all motor speeds. 
The engine may be removed from the bearers by 
withdrawing only three bolts other than those re- 
quired to hold the crank-case in place. This is an 
ideal arrangement, since some flying-boats have 
to be practically dissembled before the engine can 
be removed. 

Another important feature of the design is that 
it ean be rigged without the possibility of incorrect 
alignment, and the past month’s flight work with 
the machine indicates that malalignment will not 
develop in strenuous usage. 

The hull has one ventilated step, which is of the 
“false” type (separate from the bottom proper), 
and has no side fins. The planing area is obtained 
by bowing the lower chines out so as to replace the 
side fins. The hull sides and decks are constructed 
of single sheets of three-ply veneer and the bottom 
of triple sheets attached to ash and spruce ribs, the 
attaching means throughout employing liberal gus- 
sets and fillets. The veneer is made in panels three 
by five feet, of boards cut from the circumference 
of trees, and is absolutely waterproof. 

The VE-10 hull has a Vee from bow to stern 
which permits it to land with the least amount of 
pounding. The keel is made of a single piece of 
oak and is reinforced with a steel bearing strip at 
the step. The machine taxies beautifully and un- 
questionably can be handled very easily. 


Planes on Tour 


Four planes were sent from Hazelhurst Field, 
Mineola, Saturday, on an up-State excursion which 
will occupy them for a week. They will give flying 
exhibitions at Avon and’ at Albany. 

Their immediate destination is Avon, which is 
the home of Senator James W. Wadsworth. They 
planned to stop en route at Poughkeepsie, Albany, 
Utica and Syracuse. After taking part in a cele- 


bration at Avon they will return to Albany to 
share in a homecoming celebration. 


_ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. 
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!AVIATORS! 


WRIST CHRONOGRAPHS 


PLAIN AND LUMINOUS DIALS 


While the large Army and Navy land and water 
machines have chronometers on the instrument 
board, an accurate split second wrist watch for 
pilot, navigator and mechanician is also an essen- 
tial. For ordinary commercial airplane work the 
wrist chronograph makes an effective substitute 
for the more expensive chronometer, and in addi- 
tion has many uses about the airdrome in check- 
ing tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, take 
off, landing speeds, etc. 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Read several of these wrist chronographs 
were used on the trans-Atlantic flight of the NC 
ships. 

The chronographs are used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations, 
for use in connection with the instrument for 
determining speed over the ground, and for gen- 
eral use in determining time intervals. 

Commenting upon the use of his wrist chrono- 
Brak on his overseas flight, Commander Read 
said: 

“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accu- 
rate time-keeper is of considerable value where 
A absolutely exact intervals of time are required. Smaller size oe Aviators ey) split wrist chrono- 
The only practical “ Aviators” split wrist chrono- oes us cece Byine to obtain the speed of the graph. Furnished with or without radium 
graph. 18 jewels. Sterling silver case. Hands and eee over the ground, a matter very desirable to pands and figures. Guaranteed two years. 

: : now in oversea trips, and also necessary in deter- , ; ‘ ; 
figures treated with a special two year guaranteed ae : : : 18 jewels. Adjusted to heat, cold, ichronism 
i : y : mining speed of new types of planes and in cali- ; 5 i 
radium material passed by U. 5. Gov. Furnished brating speed meters. To have the ‘stop’ feature and thoroughly reliable. Sterling silver case. 
with special “Aviators” wrist strap. Suitable for jn a wrist watch increases the convenience of Furnished with web strap, sterling silver 
wearing outside of coat sleeve. Price, Net, $60.00 operating it.” buckle. Price, Net, $60.00 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO, ‘ree’ NEW YORK CITY 


OfOMH ZOndPRHNCEEH 
NSOmH ZOMdPRHMCHOEM 


No. 123714C. No. Pe iM 


ENED MPaHoOr DerprQnozongtoa 
FNS PPannr TVS nAOOZOAZa 


Odds AU) AU a eB AP STIS; SOU IDB OIG © NOMOUR Sas swe e 
| Baker Hangars Met the Exacting Government Requirements. 


We have been making quality canvas products for fifty years. 


TA Aen CLOSE UIE COMERS COCKPIT COVERS ENGINE COVERS 
FUSELAGE COVERS PROPELLER COVERS LIFE BELTS 


and a full line of Airplane Accessories. Write for Particulars. 


BAKER AND LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DEPARTMENT C. 


KANSAS  CLDYs sM@: 
Seventh and Wyandotte Streets 


NEW YORK, 
473 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn 
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Peace Treaty Convention 


(Continued from page 8) 


the two aircraft shall make the overtaking aircraft a 
crossing aircraft within the meaning of these rules, or 
relieve it of the duty of keeping clear of the over- 
taken aircraft until it is finally past and clear. 

As by day the overtaking aircraft cannot always 
know with certainty whether it is forward or abaft 
the direction mentioned above from the other aircraft, 
it should, if in doubt, assume that it is an overtaking 
aircraft and keep out of the way. 


_29. Where by any of these rules one of the two 
aircraft is to keep out of the way, the other shall 
keep its course and speed. When, in consequence of 
thick weather or other causes, the aircraft having the 
right of way finds itself so close that collision cannot 
be avoided by the action of the giving-way aircraft 
alone, it shall take such action as will best aid to 
avert collision. 


30. Every aircraft which is directed by these rules 
to keep out of the way of another aircraft shall, if 
the circumstances of the case admit, avoid crossing 
ahead of the other. 


31. In following an officially recognized air route 
every aircraft, when it is safe and practicable, shall 
keep to the right side of such route. 


32. All aircraft on land or sea about to ascend shall 
not attempt to “take off” until there is no risk of 
collision with alighting aircraft. 


33. Every aircraft in a cloud, fog, mist or other 
conditions of bad visibility shall proceed with caution, 
having careful regard to the existing circumstances 
and conditions. 


34. In obeying and construing these rules due re- 
gard shall be had to all dangers of navigation and col- 
lision and to any special circumstances which may 
render a departure from the above rules necessary in 
order to avoid immediate danger. 


IV 
BALLAST 


35. The dropping of ballast other than fine sand 
or water from aircraft in the air is prohibited. 


RULES FOR AIR TRAFFIC 
ON AND/’IN THE VICINITY OF AERDROMES 


36. At every aerodrome there shall be a flag hoisted 
in a prominent position which shall indicate that if 
an aircraft about to land or leave finds it necessary 
to make a circuit, or partial circuit, such circuit shall 
be left-handed (anti-clockwise) or right-handed 
(clockwise), according to the color of the flag. A 
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white flag shall indicate a right-handed circuit—. e., 
that the flag is kept to the right side or side which 
earries the green light of the aircraft, and a red flag 
shall indicate a left-handed circuit—. e., that the red 
flag is kept to the left side or side which carries the 
ced light of the aircraft. 

37. When an aeroplane starts from an aerodrome 
it shall not turn until 500 metres distance from: the 
nearest point of the aerodrome, and the turning then 
must conform with the regulations provided in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

38. All aeroplanes flying between 500 and 1,000 
metres distance from the nearest point of an aerodrome 
shall conform to the above mentioned circuit law, 
unless such aeroplanes are flying at a greater height 
than 2,000 metres. 

39. Acrobatic landings are prohibited at aero- 
dromes of contracting States used for international 
aerial traffic. Aircraft are prohibited from engaging 
in aerial acrobatics within a distance of at least 2000 
metres from the nearest point of such aerodromes. 

40. At every recognized aerodrome the direction of 
the wind shall be clearly indicated by one or more of 
the recognized methods—e. g., landing tee, conical 
streamer, smudge fire, ete. 

41. Wvery aeroplane when taking off or alighting 
on a recognized aerodrome used for international 
air traffic shall do so up-wind, except when the natural 
conditions of the aerodrome do not permit. 

42. In the case of aeroplanes approaching aero- 
dromes for the purpose of landing, the aeroplanes fly- 
ing at the greater height shall be responsible for avoid- 
ing the aeroplane at the lower height, and shall as 
regards landing observe the rules of paragraph 28 for 
passing. 

43. Aeroplanes showing signals of distress shall be 
given free way in attempting to make a landing on an 
aerodrome. 

44, Every aerodrome shall be considered to consist 
of three zones when looking up-wind. The right-hand 
zone shall be the taking-off zone, and the left-hand 
shall be the landing zone. Between these there shall 
be a neutral zone. An aeroplane when landing should 
attempt to land as near as possible to the neutral 
zone, but in any case on the left of any aeroplanes 
which have already landed. After slowing up or 
coming to a stop at the end of its landing run, an aero- 
plane will immediately taxi into the neutral zone. 
Similarly an aeroplane when taking off shall keep as 
far as possible toward: the right of the taking-off 
zone, but shall keep clear to the left of any aeroplanes 
which are taking off or about to take off. i 

45. No aeroplane shall commence to take off until 
the preceding aeroplane is clear of the aerodrome. | 

46. The above rules shall apply equally to night 
Jandings on aerodrome, when the signals shall be as 
follows: odin 

(a.) A red light shall indicate a left-hand circuit, 


Every Pilot’s Question Is 


“DOES SHE” STUNT? 
a :—dOCLOOK 


“PLL SAY SHE DOES” 


Every stunt any other Airplane will do and it’s “ the Safest Airplane 


in the World ” to stunt. 


(Siencd)eGenwUa os eublicn DE aC Mizilote 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Sales Office: 220 West 42nd Street, New York City 


Model 5A-412—H.P. 210 
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and a green light shall indicate a right-hand circuit. 
(See paragraph 36).- The right-hand zone will be 
marked by white lights placed in the position of an 
“LL,” and the left-hand zone will be similarly marked. 
The ‘“ L’s” shall be back to back, that is to say, the 
long sides of the “ L’s” will indicate the borders of 
the neutral zone, the direction of landing shall in- 
variably be along the long arm of the “UL,” and 
toward the short arm. The lights of the “ L’s”’ should 
be so placed that the lights indicating the top extrem- 
ity of the long arm shall be the nearest point on the 
aerodrome upon which an aeroplane can safely touch 
ground. ‘The lights indicating the short arm of the 
““L” should indicate the limit of safe landing ground 
for the aeroplanes, that is, that the aeroplane should 
not overrun the short arm. (See diagram A.) 

(6.) Where it is desired to save lights and per- 
sonnel the following system may be used: 

Two lights shall be placed on the windward side of 
the aerodrome to mark the limits of the neutral zone 
mentioned in paragraph 44, the line joining the lights 
being at right angles to the direction of the wind. 
Two more lights shall be placed as follows: One on 
the leeward side of the aerodrome on the line drawn 
parallel to the direction of the wind and passing mid- 
way between the two lights on the windward side, 
show the extent of the aerodrome and the direction 
of the wind, and the other shall be placed midway 
between the two lights marking the limits of the 
neutral zone. (See diagram B.) 

Additional lights may be symmetrically put along 
the boundary lines of the neutral zone, and on the 
ends of the taking-off and landing zones on the line 
through the three lights on the windward side. 
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47. No fixed ballon, kite, or moored airship shall be 
elevated in the vicinity of any aerodrome without a 
special authorization, except in the cases provided for 
in paragraph 20. 

48. Suitable markings shall be placed on all fixed 
obstacles dangerous to flying within a zone of 500 
metres of all aerodromes. 

(To be Continued) 


The ACE 


Over the Top 


Looping the Loop 


Price $2500 


- Sturfevant — 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable - 


Accessible’ - 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
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DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 
ROLLS-ROYCE 
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AERO-ENGINES — 


(1) The first and only direct ATLANTIC FLIGHT by aeroplane. Vickers- : 
Vimy bomber with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(2) The only two flights from ENGLAND TO INDIA. Handley-Page 
machines with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(3) The only flight from ENGLAND TO CONSTANTINOPLE. under 
war conditions. Handley-Page with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(4) All planes used in the LONDON-PARIS COURIER AIR SERVICE, 
instituted by the British Government te carry Ministers, Officials and 
Despatches to and from the PEACE CONFERENCE, were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(5) The only machine to fly over London with 40 passengers. Handley- 
Page with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(6) In practically every successful long-distance bombing raid into 
Germany carried out by the BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE, 
planes were used, fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE. CARS 
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First Division Returns 
(Continued from page 3) 


border, was the first American Aero Squadron 
over the line with American troops, and was with 
the First Division, which was the first division over 
and the last to return. 

Here the squadron carried out the usual recon- 
naissance work and assisted in locating the lines. 
Several times the pilots, by reporting the Ger- 
mans massing for counter attacks, enabled the 
artillery to concentrate on these and thereby break 
up the pending attack. This squadron was with 
the troops a great portion of the time they were in 
the lines, watching over them and attempting to 
keep them out of difficulty, such as would be ex- 
perienced in the case of a surprise attack or a 
hidden concentration of machine-gun nests. It 
was in connection with this work that a lieutenant, 
was sent out on a special mission to locate the pos- 
sibility of a counter-attack on the part of the 
enemy. By flying very low he was enabled to 
distinguish and identify concentration movements 
and locate them. While on this mission he was 
shot and dangerously wounded, yet secured the in- 
formation and returned to headquarters. ‘The 
artillery was enabled to concentrate on the points 
identified and thereby prevented the counter at- 
tack and dispersed the movement. 


The cooperation with other arms and its extreme 
importance was now realized. Only the heaviest 
rain and fog stopped the visual reconnaissannce 
and they kept the corps and divisional staffs con- 
stantly informed of enemy movements. Cigarettes 
and newspapers were carried and dropped over the 
lines daily for the benefit and comfort of our 
troops. 

Tons of bombs were dropped from airplanes be- 
hind the enemy lines, creating much confusion and 
damaging rail lines, stocks of supplies, buildings 
and concentration centers. Machine gun nests were 
located and destroyed by direct fire from our 
planes. 

The excellent work of the squadrons was noted 
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Proposals -for Airplane Design and Construc- 
tion.—Office of Contracting Officer, Eng. Div., 
A. S., MeCook Field, Dayton, O.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here until 10 A.M. 
Oct. 15, 1919, and then opened, for furnishing 
certain types of experimental airplanes, de- 
signed and constructed by successful bidders. 


Further information on application. 


Two Curtiss OX-5, 90 hp. airplane 
Will sell one 


motors, A-! condition. 


or both at reasonable prices. 
number of spare airplane parts. 


J. A. MELLISH 
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and commented on. The following letter was writ- 
ten on September 28, 1918, by the Chief of Staff, 
First Army Corps, to the Chief of Air Service, 
First Army Corps: 


1. I am directed by the Corps Com- 
mander to inform you that he is exceeding- 
ly gratified at the work of the Corps Ob- 
servation Squadrons which during the 
present offensive has been up to their 
usual high standard. 

2. There is no particular way of com- 
municating a matter of this sort to the 
individuals of the groups except through 
you and you are requested to inform them. 

3. The Corps Commander desires that 
‘every man who in his own sphere does his 
part well should be included in his com- 
munication, as those who handle trans- 
portation as well as the mechanics, repair 
men and such, are just as important as 
any other link in the chain. 

4, Tt is thoroughly understood that your 
men are subject to discouragement now 
and then through inability to connect up 
with an infantry line and to verify a P. C. 
and similar missions. In eases of this 
sort it must be remembered that facility 
in communicating with their planes and 
answering their signals has not yet been 
absorbed by all our units. 

5. In spite of the foregoing all missions 
have been accomplished to the satisfaction 
of those at these headquarters in general 
and to the Corps Commander in particu- 
lar. 


(Signed) Matin Craic, Chief of Staff. 


The report of the Liaison Officer with the First 
Division states, ‘On the first day of operations 
with this division in the Meuse-Argonne sector we 
lost nine machines trying to find the front lines. 
We were operating with only about one-third 
strength. This squadron suffered 80 per cent casual- 
ties by trying to work in impossible weather.” 
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SALE OF NAVY 
FLYING BOATS, SEAPLANES, 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINES, SPARES 


There will be offered for sale by sealed proposals to be 
opened at Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., at 2 P. M., September 22, 1919, 
a large assortment of Surplus, Heavier-than-Air Hquip- 
ment. Most of this equipment is new and in excellent 
condition ; many planes have never been uncrated. 

The sale will include the following: 

838 Flying Boats, HS-2-L, with 330 hp. Liberty Engine. 

52 Flying Boats, H-16, with 2 330 hp. Liberty Engines. 

20 Plying Boats, F-5-L, with 2 330 hp. Liberty Engines. 

50 Seaplanes, Aeromarine Model 39-B with Curtiss 100 
hp. Engine. 

10 Flying Boats, Aero Model 40, with Engines. . 

2 Curtiss (GS-4) Gnome Speed Scouts. 

1 Boeing Seaplane with Engine. 

1 Seaplane, Aeromarine, Type 39A, without Engine. 
250 Curtiss OXX-6 Engines, 100 hp. each, New. 

50 Curtiss OXX-6 Hngines; 100 hp. each, Used. 

13 Curtiss OX-2 Hngines, 90 hp. each, Used. 

3 Curtiss OX-5 Engines, 90 hp. each, Used. 

13 Curtiss OXX-3 Engines, 100 hp. each, Used. 

51 Hispano Suiza Wngines, 220 hp. each, Foreign Built. 

20 Hall Scott Engines, Used. 

32 Gnome Engines, 100 hp. each, New and Used. 

9 Salmson Hydro-Glycier Hngines, 220 hp. each, Used. 
Sets of Spare Parts. 
Handling Trucks. 


The above materials are stored at the Fleet Supply 
Base, South Brooklyn, N. Y., Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Naval Aircraft Storehouse, Gloucester, 
N. J., and Naval Air Station, Hampton Roads, Va. 


Inspection is invited and may be arranged for with the 
Supply Officers of the above Naval Stations. Schedules 
of sale giving full description and complete data together 
with form for proposal is obtainable from above officers 
or at Salvage Section, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C., JOSHPHUS - 


DANIELS, Secretary of the Navy. : 
8-29-19. 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 
Manufacturer—Flyer 


& 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
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The Independent Air Department 


Authoritative Statement of Arguments 
and Against Herewith Presented 


For 


An authoritative statement of the arguments 
for and against a separate Department of Aero- 
nauties has been difficult to secure, as officers have 
felt that their opinions should be given before the 
Congressional committees which are considering 
the subject. The U. S. Air Service has collected 
the pros and cons on the subject and they give in 
condensed form the two points of view. 


For A Separate Arr SERVICE 


That the proper development of the Army Air 
Service is stifled by the control of the General 
Staff of the Army, composed of Cavalry, Artillery 
and Infantry officers who have not complete con- 
fidence in the Air Service (Senator Chamber- 
lain). That the strategical and tactical necessity 
is obvious of having final authority invested in 
those who are interested in and operate an Air 
Foree as such. 

The raison détre of an Air Force in time of 
peace is not liaison with other arms, but defense 
of the country and inherent development of the 
Air Service. Furthermore, as regards liaison, the 
Independent Air Service Bill provides for the 
detail and tactical control of such Air Service 
units as must necessarily, from the nature of 
things, be annexed to the Fleet or to the Army. 
The Air Service fully recognizes the necessity of 
the Secretary of Air attaching several observation 
and pursuit units as required, to both the Army 
_ and the Navy, to be, while so attached, absolutely 
under the Army or Navy Commander (Brigadier- 
General Mitchell, Director of Military Aéro- 
nauties). That there should be no more difficulty 
in diverting a portion of the Air Force to co- 
operate with the Army than there is difficulty in 
detailing a unit of Marines to such duty. But 
other measures, such as bombarding the enemy’s 
men-of-war bases or supply bases of any kind, 
ean be carried out only by the side having a su- 
perior Air Force, and that to gain such superiority, 
concentration is vital. 

That huge expenditures are duplicated because 
of lack of central control and that therefore all 
estimates for expenditures should go to one Com- 
mittee which should handle the aérial needs of 
the Army, the Navy, the Post Office Department, 
Land Department, Treasury Department and all 
Government Agencies which have need of air- 
planes. The history of the recent war proved the 


folly of allowing this to be handled by the Quar- , 


_termaster and the Navy Bureau of Supply. 

That many of those who oppose a separate Air 
Service, both in the Army and in the Navy, do so 
for selfish reasons and without regard to the in- 
terest of aéronautics in its broader sense (Senator 
New). That the attitude of such persons and of- 
ficials is to be discounted in advance. That the 
vast majority of those Army officers, past and 
present, who are disinterested champions of aérial 
efficiency—namely, fliers—favor a separate Air 
Service, and that the Navy Air Service is becom- 
ing converted to this view. 

That both England and France, with experience 
bred of war, have been forced to adopt an inde- 
pendent Air Service. That there is nothing in 
the facts to show that it has been unsuccessful— 
on the contrary, England has appropriated $330,- 
000,000 to place it on the same footing as the 
Navy. (Report of Mission headed by Assistant 
Secretary of War Crowell.) 

That an independent Air Service will prevent 
stultification of a necessary commercial industry 
and will lend encouragement where encouragement 
is vitally necessary. 

That an Independent Air Force looks towards 
the best interests of America’s aérial development, 
which is far behind that of England and France. 


AGarinst A SEPARATE Arr SERVICE 
That the High Command of the Army should 


have power to use the Air Service for sueh pur- 
poses and at such times as it sees fit in connection 
with the Army as a whole. That decentralization 
of control will lessen efficiency. 

That the raison d’étre of an Air Force is haison 
with other branches; 7.¢e., in the Army, recon- 
naissance and contact patrol with the Infantry 
and fire control with the Artillery; in the Navy, 
reconnaissance for the Fleet and the work .of 
“spotting” big gun fire; and that such co-opera- 
tive work will be hampered by a separate Air 
Foree. That difficulties will arise in regard to 
preliminary training for fliers, for example: That 
Navy fliers—who receive their early training in 
the Navy in order that they may think along Navy 
lines; and that Army fliers—who are to co-operate 
with the Infantry and Artillery—must receive their 
early training in the Army in order that they may 
think along their highly specialized lines. 

That the Procurement Division of the Army 
Quartermaster Department is competent to pur~ 
chase and contract for all the aireraft that the 
Army needs in peace-time. That the well-organ- 
ized Navy Bureau of Supplies and Accounts is 
qualified to contract and purchase for the Navy 
Air Service. 

That the majority of the Navy Air Service is 
opposed to an independent Air Service controlling 
both the Army and the Navy, and that presumably 
the Heads of Departments, which at present con- 
trol the various Air activities, will be found ad- 
verse to the proposition to have all Air activities 
co-ordinated under one Bureau. (Statement to 
press of Chief of Staff.) 

That the Independent Air Service in Great 
Britain has not been particularly successful. 

That centralized aérial activities in one Goy- 
ernment Department will not tend to encourage 
manufacturing industries. 

That the Air Service should remain, as it is, 
subsidiary to other Branches of the Military Es- 
tablishment and that it is not justified in asking 
for independent existence. 


Pilots Honor Pershing 


In a dense fog, twelve pilots started from Hazel- 
hurst Field, Long Island, “ Pershing Day” to fly 
over New York in tribute to the commander-in- 
chief and the officers and men of the First Di- 
vision as they paraded down Fifth avenue. 

The fliers were in bombing formation, De Havi- 
land planes leading a number of Curtiss machines. 

The pilots were: Major Henry J. F. Miller, 
Capt. T. W. Allen, Lieut. H. B. Mandelman, Capt. 
Gordon Reel, Capt. A. E. Simonin, Capt. Field 
Kindley, Major Henry J. F. Miller, Lieut. H. B. 
Norris, Lieut. Kenneth Garrett, Lieut. F. Kirby, 
Lieut. W. E. Richard and Lieut. F. W. Torney. 

Hach of the fliers carried a passenger and Lieu- 
tenant Torney had in his machine a photographie 
outfit and an operator, with which pictures of the 
parade were to be made. 


The R-33 on Flight 


The R-33, sister ship of the R-34,.completed a 
twenty-four hour journey during last week, start- 
ing from the aerodrome at Pelham, Norfolk, fly- 
ing over Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp, 
and then following the course of the old battle- 
front to the southwest. Aboard the craft were 
ten financiers in addition to the officers and crew. 
The chef and head waiter of a prominent London 
restaurant were also on board. 

One report stated that the primary object: of 
the trip is to survey in detail the canals of Hol- 
land, but it is declared officially that there is noth- 


ing to be done except. to advertise the aggressive 
policy of Great Britain in civil aviation. 

The most elaborate arrangements were made 
for the accommodation of passengers, beds being 
fitted up complete, with blankets, sheets, mat- 
tresses and pillows, all of which could be stored 
out of the way during the day. Breakfast was 
cooked on a small electric stove and consisted of 
eggs and bacon, hot tea or coffee and toast. For 
luncheon there was arranged a menu of cold lob- 
ster, roast partridge, hot potatoes and French 
beans, and iced pudding, and for dinner the gov- 
ernment’s guests were to have hot soup, followed 
by salmon trout, roast lamb, potatoes and French 
beans, jam omelette and coffee. 

The chef, before boarding the R-33, said he 
regretted the limitations of the menu, but he was 
quite sure of being able to serve a souffle or mak- 
ing any alteration in the menu that. he desired, as 
he had taken with him an extra supply of eggs. 
As on the R-34 the cooking was partly done on 
the exhaust pipes. 

Invitations to make the voyage had been ex- 
tended to one leading member of industry and rep- 
resentatives of the Home and Colonial Govern- 
ment Departments interested in the common de- 
velopment of this type of aircraft. On board also 
was Lieutenant de Vaisseu Sable, air attaché of 
the French Embassy in London, and Air Commo- 
dore EK. M. Maitland. The crew numbered twenty- 
seven. 


Seaplanes for Warships 


Every American warship of the first and second 
class is to be equipped with a Seaplane, according 
to a report from the Navy Department. This is 
to even up with the progress already made by 
Great Britain. 

This policy, with the co-relative one of building 
a great fleet of dirigibles, is directly in line with 
the vews of the naval war experts as to defense 
“in the next war.” F 

They say the time has passed when a direct 
attack on sea coast cities like New York or Boston 
may be made by a battleship fleet, however power- 
ful. The attack will be by seaplanes, launched 
from a moving base of dreadnoughts at sea, Navy 
officers assert. Hence the plan, now announced, of 
converting land planes into working seaplanes to 
be assigned to each of the larger ships of the 
American Navy. 

It was announced several weeks ago that all the 
British battleships and cruisers had been fitted 
with seaplanes, and, in this respect, the English 
navy would be superior, ship for ship, to any 
other. Now the United States is catching up, with- 
out having to wait for the special construction 
necessary to English ships, which are provided 
with elaborate runways. 

This manner of adding to the efficiency of war- 
ships was not regarded as important by Germans. 
The war showed that Germany devoted her time 
and resources to the construction of rigid dirigi- 
bles as an offset to the superior navies of Great 
Britain and the United States, 


Circles Paris 


The French airman Sadi Lecointe-won the eup 
donated by Henry Deutsch de la Meurthe, presi- 
dent of the Aero Club of France, by flying around 
Paris on Tuesday last by way of St. Germain, 
Senlis, Meaux and Melun, a distance of 200 kilo- 
metres (124 miles) in 48 min. 8 sec. Lecointe 
made an average speed of 240 kilometres 307 
metres an hour. 
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World’s Altitude Record Granted to Major Schroeder 


Supercharger Enables Le Pere Biplane to Reach Height of 
28,500 Feet, a New Record for Pilot and One Passenger 


A new official world’s altitude record for pilot 
-and one passenger was made at Dayton, O., Sept. 
6, when Major Rudolph W. Schroeder climbed to 
28,500 feet in a LePere biplane equipped with a 
400 hp. Liberty, according to an announcement 
from the American Flying Club. The announce- 
ment followed the receipt and homologation of 


data and  barograph 
charts. sent by Col. 
Thurman H. Bane, 


chief of the Army air- 
plane engineering di- 
vision at MeCook Field. 
Dayton. The certified 
Army reports were for- 
warded to the club for 
examination, and when 
found acceptable, the 
record was granted to 
Major Schroeder. 

This new mark of 
28,500 feet greatly sur- 
passes the former two- 
man altitude record 
held by Captain Lang 
of the Royal Air Force, 
who ascended to 27,300 
feet on January 2, 
1919, in a 375 hp. Eng- 
lish biplane. No official 
figures have been re- 
ceived in this country 
as yet in regard to the 
reported altitude climb 
of Adjutant Casale, 
who, with one pas- 
senger, according to 
unofficial reports, broke 
previous records last 
June. Until official 
proof of this flight is 
received, Major 
Schroeder’s record will 
stand as the world’s 
record for a pilot flying with one passenger. 

The recent one-man flight of Roland Rohlfs over 
Long Island, when he was reported to have made 
a height of 31,000 feet, has also been made official, 
according to Aero Club of America officials. 

Major Schroeder’s new world’s record is of in- 
ternational interest because it was made possible 
by the new airplane engine super-charger, orig- 
inated during the war but never perfected until 
recently, and which practically doubles the ef- 
ficiency of an airplane engine at high altitudes. 

“Tn the future,” said Chance M. Vought, chair- 
man of the American Flying Club Contest Com- 
mittee, “ airplanes equipped with these super-com- 
pressors will be able to attain heights hitherto 
regarded as impracticable—levels at which are 
found constant trade winds. These winds at va- 
rious extreme levels can be found following 
courses suitable to almost any international trade 
route and can thus be utilized to tremendous ad- 
vantage in aerial commerce. The airplanes equipped 
with this super-charger device will fly at greater 
air speeds at altitudes than are now possible and 
will have almost the same performance of speed 
and climbing power as at around sea level. Among 
the technical experts this invention is called ‘a 
constant power’ device.” 

The LePere biplane, equipped with Liberty 
motor, which Major Schroeder used in the altitude 
flight, has a horizontal speed at sea level of 136 
miles an hour. At an altitude of more than 20,000 
feet, this speed, owing to the rarity of the at- 
mosphere and the decreased engine power, falls to 
105 miles an hour. Equipped with the super- 
charger device, the horizontal speed at 28,250 feet 
was maintained at over 130 miles, or almost equal 
to the best possible at sea level. Major Schroeder 
found that the compressor consumed but 5 or 10 


per cent of the engine’s horsepower, while at 
15,000 feet altitude it added 40 per cent to the 
power-plant’s effectiveness; at 20,000 feet, 48 per 
cent was added, and at 28,000 feet, 60 per cent 
was gained. The super-compressor, simply de- 


scribed, is a device to utilize the waste exhaust 
gases of the engine itself to operate a small cen- 


LePrre Puann, Type FLown By Masor SCHROEDER 


Photo International Film Service 


trifugal air-blower which forces a combustible air 
stream into the engine at a constant pressure about 
equal to the normal suction of the motor at sea 
level pressure, and thus maintains engine function- 
ing approximately the same as under the best con- 
ditions at sea level. 

Major Schroeder and his passenger wore elec- 
trically-heated clothing and oxygen helmets, The 
record shows that the temperature at 28,250 feet 
was minus 29 degrees centigrade. Major Schroeder 
is possibly the best know test pilot in Army avia- 
tion. In addition to his new record he also is the 
holder of the official one-man altitude record at 
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28,900 feet, made with a Bristol biplane equipped 
with a Hispano-Suiza motor, at Wilbur Wright 
Field, Sept. 18, 1918. His two-man altitude 
flight is preliminary, it is understood, to a new 
attempt at the one-man height record with a ma- 
chine equipped with the super-compressor. Major 
Schroeder’s flight log indicated that he could have 
-attained several thou- 
sand feet more altitude 
on his record attempt, 
but he reported that as 
this was the initial 
flight test of the newly 
developed constant 
power device, and hay- 
ing sufficiently broken 
the existing record, he 
decided to come down 
and let the experts in- 
spect the invention and 
make a report on ils 


condition. He will 
make his next trial 
within a week at Day- 
ton. 


In Michigan 


William M. Blau, 
manager of the Thomp- 
son Airplane Co. of De- 
troit, Mich., distributors 
of Curtiss airplanes 
and flymg boats for 
Michigan and part of 
Ohio, is of the opinion 
that Michigan, with its 
many miles of lake 
front and its numerous 
good harbors, promises 
to be a gathering place 
for flying boat owners. 
Mr. Blair is shortly to fly a Curtiss Sea Gull from 
Chicago to Detroit, following the coast of the lower 
peninsula of Michigan and making stops at all of 
the principal cities. The trip will give Mr. Blair 
a chance to demonstrate the practicability of the 
flying boat. . 

Mr. Blair was a lieutenant in the Navy Air Serv- 
ice during the war, and saw service abroad with 
both American and British squadrons. He was for 
a time attached to the famous Northern Bombing 
Group operating on the Belgian coast. He is a 
Chicagoan and graduated from Cornell with the 
class of 1917. 

Soon after the United States got into the war 
Mr. Blair organized the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station Flying Unit, a body made possible 
through the support of patriotic Chicago men. 

Another former service aviator now with the 


-Thompson Airplane Co. is C. C. Robinson, who 


was a captain in the Royal Canadian Air Service. 
Mr. Robinson has been operating a “ taxi” service 
for the company at Morrow Field, Detroit. 


Jersey Town’s Station 


The City Commission of New Brunswick, N. J., 
has voted to construct an airplane landing field on 
a large field on the City Farm. Gasoline stations 
and a hangar will be constructed. 


Buy New Curtiss 


Barnard Brothers of Spokane have purchased 
one of the newer types of Liberty-Curtiss planes 
at Mather Field, California, and are shipping the 
machine to Spokane for commercial flying. 
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Lawson Air Liner Arrives in New York 


Huge Biplane Makes Flight from Milwaukee in Easy Stages 
and Will Proceed on Transcontinental Flight to the Coast 


The Lawson Air Liner arrived in New York 
last Saturday after a flight in easy stages from 
Milwaukee. From the metropolis’ the big plane 


will fly to the Pacific Coast, stopping at many 
places on the way, the general route following 
Washington, Dayton, St. Louis, Omaha and Salt 


and Charles Cox, assistant pilot. They had dual 
controls for governing the craft, so that when 
either got tired the other could run the ship alone. 

The Lawson plane looked in perfect trim, pow- 
erful and comfortable, when it landed at Mineola. 
Its red wings and green body make it a noticeable 


THe Lawson Air Liner WuHicH Furw From MinwauKer To New York 


Lake City. The flight to New York included stops 
at Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, Buffalo, and Syra- 
cuse. 


The plane left Syracuse on its last leg Saturday 
morning with ten persons aboard, including Mr. 
Lawson, The weather was perfect and the ma- 
chine flew at the rate of 111 miles an hour, reach- 
ing New York after two hours and forty-seven 
minutes.. 


From his experience thus far in flying from 
Milwaukee to New York, Mr. Lawson said that 
the transcontinental flight will soon be ac- 
complished in thirty-six hours, using parlor car 
planes for day flight and sleepers for the night 
runs. ; 

With Mr. Lawson as alternate pilot was his chief 
assistant, Charles Cox. The engineer was Vincent 
Buranelli and the mechanics Carl Schorney and 
Andrew Suini. : 

In addition to the crew four passengers were 
carried on the flight from Syracuse. They were 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Carrier, of Syracuse; John 
Cullum, of the Syracuse Journal, and Miss Anna 
B. Towse, representing the Syracuse Post- 
Standard. 

A letter which Mr. Lawson brought from Gov- 
ernor Emanuel Phillips, of Wisconsin, to Goy- 
ernor Smith, of New York. was delivered to-the 
latter at Syracuse. Governor Smith said he was 
going to be in New York early next week and he 


would give the Lawson party an official welcome. 


there. 

Mr. Lawson said that he expects to have as 
passengers eleven United States Senators, on his 
way to Washington. 

The purpose of the flight from Milwaukee to 
New York and New York to San Francisco, Mr. 
Lawson said, is to demonstrate the commercial 
value of airplanes. 

On the way down, Mr. Lawson’s passengers 
played bridge, interrupting from time to time to 
observe the cloudscapes, visible through the win- 
dows of their’ cabin fuselage. The distance tray- 
eled was estimated at 313 miles. 

The passengers sat in wicker chairs, were pro- 
tected from the rush of wind created on their trip 
by celluloid windows smoked to guard against the 
sun glare in the upper levels, and occasionally rose 
and walked up and down the aisle to stretch their 
legs. Forward in the pilots’ seats sat Alfred 
W. Lawson, head of the Lawson Air Line, 


object in any portion of land or sky it chances 
to occupy. Along its side is painted in unmistak- 
able letters of white “Lawson Air Line.” Its 
owner says it can be seen thirty miles away with 
glasses and reasonable visibility. 

The Lawson is the first multi-motored passenger- 
carrying plane with inclosed cabin to attempt a 
cross-country flight in the United States. Accord- 


Syracuse with 300 gallons of gasoline and twenty 
gallons of oil, and had half. the gas left when it 
landed. : 

The possibilities of flying across the continent 
in an airplane, Mr. Lawson expects to demonstrate 
by building a fleet of large passenger carrying 
planes which will make only one or two stops 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. The 
entire plan rests on the sale of stock of the present 
company. 


Splitdorf Service 


The first aerial repair service fo1 airplanes was 
inaugurated during the New York-Toronte Aerial 
Derby when C. 8S. Jones, Curtiss pilot, accom- 
panied by a service expert for the Splitdorf Mag- 
neto Co., preceded the race entrants in a Curtiss 
JN and established service stations at Albany, 
Utica and Syracuse, three of the control points on 
the route. 

Hixtra magnetos were carried in the plane so as 
to enable the pilots to get immediate assistance 
should they require it. 


The Commercial Plane 


Citing several notable examples during recent 
months of the practicability and safety of the air- 
plane in facilitating small, essential shipments and 
speeding the busy executive to distant points, 
J. Horace Lytle, in the September Metropolitan, 
makes out an excellent case for present-day air 
transportation and its rapid development along 
conservative lines. 

Mr. Lytle cites the views of an executive of a 


THE CABIN OF THE Lawson Arr LINER 
(c) International Film Service 


ing to the prospectus of Mr. Lawson, it is the 
pioneer of a transcontinental passenger line whose 
terminals will be New York and San Francisco. 

The plane he has brought to Mineola has a span 
of 95 feet for both wings. Its overall length is 
50 feet and its height 14 feet. Other dimensions 
are as follows: 

Chord, 10% feet; gap 9 feet, 3 inches; area of 
wings, including ailerons, 1,700 square feet; area 
of four ailerons, 168.5 feet; area of stabilizer, 
172.5 feet; area of elevators, 57.5 feet; rudder 
area, 52 feet; weight, loaded, 12,000 pounds, 

It is powered by two Liberty motors. Mr. Law- 
son estimates that it can climb, loaded, 4,000 feet 
in ten minutes, and gives its ceiling—possible 
altitude—as 15,000 feet. A gliding angle of eight 
to one is claimed, Its fuel capacity gives a radius 
of five hours flying at 100 miles an hour. It left 


large middle Western airplane manufacturer who a _ 
year ago looked upon the airplane merely as a war 
munition product, but who is now developing a 
genuine commercial type of moderate air and low 
landing speed with a new engine said to embody 
a great advance in reliability and economy of small 
airplane power plants. 

The views expressed in this article are undoubt- 
edly a reflection of the Dayton air spirit which 
embodies the history and development of heavier- 
than-air craft from the Wright Brothers to quan- 
tity war production of thirty complete day-bomb- 
ing-observation machines per day. Mr. Lytle’s 
close touch with the leading business interests of 
Dayton in an advertising capacity gives to his 
article an authority and educational valne fre- 
quently lacking in aviation articles in the popular 
publications. 
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Peace Treaty Convention Relating to Aeronautics 


Annexes D and E to “ Convention Relating to Air Navigation ” 
Completed in This Issue—Subsequent Annexes Will Follow 


Annex D 
VI 
GENERAL 


49. Every aircraft manceuvring under its own power 
on the water shall conform to the Regulations for 
Preventing Collisions at Sea, and for the purposes 
of these regulations shall be deemed to be a steam- 
vessel, but shall carry the lights specified in the pre- 
ceeding rules, and not those specified for steam-vessels 
in the Regulations for Preventing Collisions at Sea, 
and shall not use, except as specified in paragraphs 17 
and 20 above, or be deemed to hear the sound signals 
specified in the above mentioned Regulations. 

50. Nothing in thse rules shall exonerate any air- 
eraft, or the owner, pilot or crew thereof, from the 
consequences of any neglect to carry lights or sig- 
nals, or of any neglect to keep a proper lookout, or 
of the neglect of any precaution which may be re- 
quired by the ordinary practice of the air, or by the 
special circumstances of the case. 

51. Nothing in these rules shall interfere with the 
operation of any special rule or rules duly made and 
published relative to navigation of aircraft in the im- 
mediate vicinity of any aerodrome or other place, 
and it shall be obligatory on all owners, pilots, or 
crews of aircraft to obey such rules. 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY FOR 
OBTAINING CERTIFICATES AS PILOTS 
' AND NAVIGATORS 


I 4 
CERTIFICATES FOR PILOTS oF FLYING MACHINES 


(A.) Private Pinot’s FLyING CERTIFICATE 
(not valid for purposes of public transport) 


1. Practical Tests: : 

In each practical test the candidate must be alone 
in the flying machine. Cts j : 

(a.) Lest for Altitude and Gliding Flight. A flight 
without landing during which the pilot shall remain 
for at least an hour at a minimum altitude of 2,000 
metres above the point. of departure. ‘The descent. 
shall finish with a glide, the engines cut off at 1,500 
metres above the landing ground. The landing shall 
be made without restarting the engine and within 150 
metres or less of a point fixed beforehand by the official 
examiners of the test. : f 

(b.) Tests of Skill. A flight without landing around 
two posts (or buoys) situated 500 metres apart mak- 
ing a series of five figure-of-eight turns, each turn 
reaching one of the two posts (or buoys). This flight 
shall be made at an altitude of not more than 200 
metres above the ground (or water) without touching 
the ground (or water). The landing shall be ef- 
fected by: : k 4 

(i.) Finally shutting off the engine or engines at 
latest when the aircraft touches the ground (or 
water). ; . , te 

Gi.) Finally stopping the flying machine within a 
distance of 50 metres from a point fixed by the eandi- 
date before starting. 
2. Special Requirements: : j 

Knowledge of rules as to Lights and Signals, and 
’ Rules of the Air. Rules for Air Traffic on and in the 
Vicinity of Aerodromes. A practical knowledge of in- 
ternational air legislation. 


(B.) Pinot’s FLYING CERTIFICATE FOR FLYING 
MACHINES USED FOR PURPOSES OF 
PusBLic TRANSPORT 


1. Practical Tests: , 
In each’ practical test the candidate must be alone 


in the flying machine. set ! 
(a.) The tests for altitude and gliding flight and 
for skill are the same as those required for a private 
pilot’s flying certificate. Candidates already in posses- 
sion of the latter certificate are not required to pass 
these tests again. Nig i 
(b.) Test of endurance consisting of a cross-coun- 
try or oversea flight of at least 300 kilometres, after 
which the final landing shall be made at the point of 
departure. This flight shall-be made in the same fly- 
ing machine within eight hours. It shall include two 
obligatory landings (during which the machine must 
come to rest), which shall not be at the point of de- 
parture, but which shall be fixed by the judges. a 
At the time of departure the candidate. shall be in- 
formed of his course and furnished with the appro- 
priate map. The judges will decide whether the course 
has been correctly followed. | i Mar : 
(c.) Night Flight. A thirty minutes flight made 
between two hours after sunset and two hours before 
sunrise, at a height of at least 500 metres. 


s 


2. Technical Hxamination: 

After satisfactory practical tests have been passed, 
candidates will, when summoned, submit themselves to 
examination on— 

(a.) Flying Machines: 

Theoretical knowledge of the resistance of the air 
as concerns its effects on wings and tail planes, rud- 
ders, elevators, and propellers; functions of the differ- 
ent parts of the machine and of their controls. 

a Secnbhne of flying machines and their different 
parts. 

Practical tests on rigging. 

(b.) Engines: 

General knowledge of internal combustion engines, 
including functions of the various parts; a general 
knowledge of the construction, assembling, adjustment, 
and characteristics of aero-engines. 

Causes of the faulty running of engines and of 
breakdown. 

Practical tests in running repairs. 

(c.) Special Requirements: 

Knowledge of Rules as to Lights and Signals and 
Rules of the Air, and Rules for Air Traffic on and in 
the Vicinity of Aerodromes. 

Practical knowledge of the special conditions of air 
traffic and of international air legislation. 

Map reading, orientation, location of position, ele- 
mentary meteorology. 


REMARKS 


The practical tests shall be carried out within a 
maximum period of one month. 

They may be carried out in any order, and each may 
be attempted twice. They shall be witnessed by prop- 
erly accredited examiners, who will forward the official 
reports to the proper authorities. 

The official reports will give the different incidents, 
especially those of landings. The candidates shall 
furnish before each test proper identity forms. 

A barograph shall be carried on all practical tests, 
and the graph, signed by the examiners, shall be at- 
tached to their report. 

Pilots who hold the military pilot’s certificate shall 
be entitled to the private pilot’s flying certificate, but, 
in order to obtain the pilot’s flying certificate for 
purposes of Public Transport, it will be necessary to 
pass the technical conditions for navigation as required 
by B (2) (e.). 


II 
CERTIFICATES FOR PILOTS OF BALLOONS 
1. Practical Tests: 


The candidate must have completed the following 
certified ascents— 


1. By day: 3 ascents under instruction. 
1 ascent in control under supervision. 
1 ascent alone in the balloon. 

2. By night: 1 ascent alone in the balloon. 


Bach ascent shall be of at least two hours’ duration. 
2. Theoretical Tests: 

Hlementary aerostaties and meteorology. 

3. Special Requirements: 

General knowledge of a balloon and its accessories ; 
inflation; rigging; management of an ascent; instru- 
ments; precautions against cold and high altitudes. 

Knowledge of Rules as to Lights and Signals and 
Rules of the Air; Rules for Air Traffic on and in the 
Vicinity of Aerodromes. 

Practical knowledge of international air legislation. 
Map reading and orientation. 


DUE 
CERTIFICATES FOR AIRSHIP OFFICER PILOTS 


Every airship officer pilot shall have qualified as 
pilot of a free balloon. 

There shall be three classes of airship officer pilots. 

The holder of a first-class certificate is qualified to 
command any airship. 

The holder of a second-class certificate is qualified 
to command airships under 20,000 cubic metres ca- 
pacity. 

The holder of a third-class certificate is qualified to 
command airships under 6,000 cubic metres capacity. 

All military and naval airship officer pilots are 
entitled to a third-class certificate. 

All military and naval airshin officer pilots who 
have commanded airships over 6,000 cubic metres ca- 
pacity are entitled to a first-class certificate. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR "THIRD-CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Practical Tests: 

(a.) Twenty certified flights (three of which shall 
be by night) in an airship, each flight being of at least 
one hour’s duration. In at least four of these flights 
the candidate must have handled the airship himself, 
under the supervision of the commanding officer of the 
airship, including ascent and landing. 

(b.) One cross-country flight on a predetermined 
course of at least 100 kilometres, terminating with a 


night landing, and made with a duly authorized in- 
spector on board. 
Theoretical Hxamination: 

Aerostatics and meteorolgy. (Density of gases, 
laws of Mariotte and of Gay-Lussac; barometric 
pressure, Archimedes principle; confinement of gases ; 
interpretation and use of meteorological information 
and of weather charts.) : 

Physical and chemical properties of light gases, and 
of materials used in the construction of airships. 

General theory of airships. 

Dynamic properties of moving bodies in air. 
General Knowledge: 

_Hlementary knowledge of internal combustion en- 
gines.: y 

_ Elementary navigation; use of the compass; loca- 
tion of position. 

_ Inflation; stowage; rigging; handling; controls and 
instruments. } 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR SECOND-CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Practical Tests: ; 

To be eligible for a second-class certificate a candi- 
date must be holder of a third-class certificate and 
have at least four months’ service as a third-class 
officer on an airship; and also have completed at least 
ten flights as third-class officer on an airship of capac- 
ity above 6,000 cubic metres, in which he has handled 
the airship himself, including ascent and landing, 
under the supervision of the commanding officer of 
the airship. 
Theoretical Hramination: 

Advanced knowledge of the subjects required for 
the third-class certificate. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATE 


Practical Tests: 

To be eligible for a first-class certificate a candidate 
must be holder of a second-class certificate, have at 
least two months’ active service as a second-class 
officer on an airship, and also have completed at least 
five flights as second-class officer of an airship of ca- 
pacity above 20,000 cubic metres, in which he has 
handled the airship himself, including ascent and 
landing, under the supervision of the commanding 
officer of the airship. Hach flight must be at least of 
one hour’s duration with a minimum of fifteen hours 
for the five flights. 

Theoretical Hxamination: 
As required for a second-class certificate. 


1A 
CERTIFICATE FOR NAVIGATORS 


Aircraft used for public transport carrying more 
than ten passengers and having to make a continuous 
flight between two points more than 500 kilometres 
apart overland, or a night flight, or a flight between 
two points more than 200 kilometres apart over sea, 
must have on board a navigator who has been granted 
a certificate as such after passing a theoretical and 
practical examination in the following: 

1. Practical Astronomy: 
_ True and ‘apparent movements of the celestial bod- 
ies. Different aspects of the celestial sphere. 

Hour angles, mean, true, and astronomical time. 

Shape and dimensions of the earth. 

Star globes and maps. 

Method of determining latitude, longitude, time, 
and azimuth. 

2. Navigation: 

Maps and charts—how to read them. 

Compass; magnetic meridian; variation, deviation. 

Courses, bearings, and their corrections. 

Compensation of compass (technical and practical). 

Calculations of azimuth. 

Flight by dead reckoning, measure of the relative 
speed, drift, traverse table. 

Chronometer, chronometer rate, comparisons. 

Sextant, adjustments. 

Nautical almanac. 

Determination of positions by means of bearing and 
altitude of stars. 

Knowledge of great circle navigation. 

Aeronautical navigational instruments. 

3. General Knowledge: 

International rules for air and maritime navigation. 

International air legislation. 

- Lmacucal knowledge of meteorology and of weather 
charts. 


v 
MEDICAL CERTIFICATES 


1. Every candidate before obtaining a license as a 
pilot, navigator or engineer of aircraft engaged in 
public transport will present himself for examination 
by specially qualified medical men (flight surgeons), 
appointed by or acting under the authority of the 
contracting State. 

2. Medical supervision, both for the selection and 
the maintenance of efficiency, shall be based upon the 
following requirements of mental and physical fitness: 


(Continued on page 16) 
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Aeronautic News Items From Many Countries 


Popularity and Commercial Worth of Aircraft Emphasized 
by Dispatches from All Quarters of Both Hemispheres 


Handley Page Flights 


Handley Page have now taken up nearly 3,000 
paying passengers on the week-end flights this 
firm has been operating. 

During-the last months they have been running 
a regular service to Bournemouth, with a bombing 
machine converted into a comfortable passenger 
machine, leaving Cricklewood Aerodrome every 


Flying Boat Trip 

A successful demonstration was recently carried 
out by a flying boat of the Royal Air Force to the 
Seandinayian countries from England, according 
to an announcement made by the Air Ministry. 

Starting from Felixstowe, Suffolk, and proceed- 
ing by way of Dundee, Scotland, the machine flew 
direct to Norway, landing at Christiansand. 


Inpian Visitors at THE Hanpiey Page Puan 
Photo Western Newspaper Union 0 


Friday afternoon for Bournemouth and leaving 
Bournemouth for London every Monday. 

Their exhibits at the Amsterdam Exhibition con- 
sisted for the most part of two machines, one a 
big four-engine super-Handley and the other an 
absolutely new two-engine passenger carrying 
limousine aeroplane. The big four-engine machine 
was flown over to Brussels by Colonel Douglas. 
This machine left Cricklewood shortly after 
7 a. m., reaching Brussels about 10 a.m. It caused 
quite a sensation in Brussels and thousands 
of people crowded on the aerodrome to see it in 
flight and landing. Many Belgian notabilities took 
a flight. 

The new two-engine machine did not have the 
luck of its super brother. After setting out from 
Cricklewood on Saturday, July 26, it flew in record 
lime to Calais, but from here onward its passage 
was extremely difficult. Over Breda it was caught 
in a severe hail storm and owing to other diffi- 
culties had to make a forced landing. 

An extremely interesting sight was to be seen at 
Cricklewood Aerodrome August 27, when a party 
of 650 Indians visited the aerodrome and were 
shown round the works. <A great percentage of 
this number were taken up for flights in a con- 
verted Handley Page bomber. 


Cairo to France 


Commander Vuillemin, an aviator, arrived last 
week at Villacoublay, near Paris, from Cairo, 
Egypt, having flown about 2,500 miles in three 
fights. The first stop was made at Constantinople, 


the second at Istres, twenty-three miles west of’ 


Marseilles, and the third at Villacoublay. 


‘of flyimg boats. 


Thence by stages the plane visited Christiania, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Gossburg and Esbjorg, 
and then flew back to Felixstowe, a total distance 
of 2450 sea miles, which was covered in 40 hr. and 
40 min. of actual flying time. 

The flight, says the Air Ministry, was made en- 
tirely as a demonstration of the commercial use 
Notwithstanding the fact that 
from the time ‘of its departure until its return to 
Felixstowe the craft spent a total of twenty-seven 
days on the water and in the air, no mishap of any 
kind occurred. 

In Norway an exhibition flight was made be- 
fore the King and Queen. The Queen was taken 
up on two oceasions. 


German Plane Delivery 


Government subsidies for fast airplane mail ser- 
vice to neighboring countries for the purpose of 
enabling German newspaper publishers to land 
their morning papers in the principal cities and 
towns of Holland, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Lith- 
uania, Poland, Hungary and the Scandinavian 
countries on the day of publication is a form of 
propaganda strongly recommended by a writer in 
the “ Vossische Zeitung.” ee 

The German writer takes Holland as an example 
of the need of this service and points out that the 


Dutch are well supplied with English and French » 


papers, frequently forwarded by airplane. Soime 
German publishers are making an attempt to com- 
pete im quick deliveries by using their own planes, 
but the writer insists that they cannot keep this up 
and that the only remedy is a special airplane 
newspaper mail service at low rates. 


ship in the service. 


British to Sell Ships 


In view of the economy campaign and the Brit- 
ish government’s decision to curtail the airship 
program, the Air Ministry has decided to dispose 
of a considerable number of airships and several 
stations, according to report. " 

These, together with a quantity of stores, will 
be offered for sale to private firms who are inter- 
ested in'the commercial development of aviation. 

Among those ear-marked for disposal is R-80, a 
giant ship which has almost been completed by 
Messrs. Vickers at the Barrow Works, and_ the 
R-39, being built by Messrs. Armstrong Whit- 
worths, which is considerably larger than any air- 
The Air Ministry is trying to. 
find purchasers for these huge ships, and in the 
meantime work on them is suspended. Other un- 
completed airships for sale are the R-36 and R-37. 

If the Air Ministry is not successful in finding 
purchasers, the whole policy will have to be recon- 
sidered, and it is possible, in view of the heavy 
cost of maintenance, that some of the airships will 
be demolished. 

In any case this will likely be the fate of those 
whose construction are not advanced very far. 

It is claimed that the R-39 is one-third bigger 
than the largest airship afloat. She is one-third 
built, and no final decision has yet been made of 
a suitable landing grounds and mooring posts, in- 
tention being that aerodromes will be provided at 
the more important stations, but in general the 
fear the ship will be scrapped is expressed. 

It is expected that the Great Northern Aerial 
Syndicate, which purposes to establish air service 
between Liverpool and Australia, and Liverpool 
and New York, will bid for some of these airships. 
It is estimated that six huge vessels will be neces- 
sary to maintain these two services with any degree 
of regularity. The total financial backing neces- 
sary for such an undertaking is somewhere in-the 
neighborhood of £2,500,000. 


Pianes for China 


Lieut. C. E. W. Ricou, pilot in the French Army 
Air Service, has just come to New York from 
Macao, China, to organize a commercial flying 
service for several large cities in China, India and 
Siam. 

Lieutenant Ricou has hada broad experience in 
the East, having been Chief of the French air 
forces operating in China. In addition to being 
an aviator, he is a capitalist and an engineer and 
has been prominent in starting large electric and 
water companies. He announces that he is finan- 
cing the flying enterprise himself. 

The plans will unite Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Haifung, Canton, Tonkin and Macao by a commer- 
cial route, over which passengers and light freight 
will be carried. 

During the war Lieutenant Ricou saw extensive 
service in the French campaign in Salonica and 
three times was shot down and wounded. After 
he had been ordered to China he was responsible 
for the crushing of a local rebellion, actuated by 
German influence. 

Lieut. Ricou said that China had limitless oppor- 
tunities for large aerial enterprises. As soon as 
he has closed a deal with an aircraft corporation 
in this city to build a large number of planes he 
will return to Macao. He will use Seagulls for 
coastal travel and Orioles for overland routes. 


Airplane Vigilance 
Sinn Feiners have encountered a new method of 
government vigilance. Last week a forbidden 


meeting at Armagh was discovered by authorities 
who soared overhead in an airplane. 
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General Wood on the Independent Air Force 


HAT Major-General Leonard Wood has come out boldly for 
an independent Air Force will give great encouragement to 
those who are supporting the bills now before Congress creat- 

ing a separate service. 

The public, which usually gives little thought to the technical 
details of the Army measures, will regard General Wood’s opinion as 
that of an unbiased officer who looks at the future of aircraft in war 
from a broader point of view than that of the Army alone. 

‘The next important opinion that will be heard will be that of 
General Pershing, who will probably appear before the committee 
within a few weeks’ time. If the Commanding General of the A. H. F. 
should favor an independent Air Force or should suggest a radical 
ehange in the General Staff bill now pending, the probability of this 
Congress passing a special aviation bill would be greatly increased. 


Meteorological Service 

N important move was made in HEngland by turning over to 
the Royal Air Force a part of the meteorological work of 
the government. Just how complete this transfer was is not 
stated in the cables, but it indicates that the meteorological service of 
the past has not been giving the necessary data required for flying. 
Information regarding the weather has been used hitherto for pur- 
poses entirely different from aerial requirements and it is apparent 
that new methods must be employed to give records of the upper air 

stratas which will be useful to pilots. 

The U. S. Weather Bureau gave invaluable information to the 
R-34 regarding the coming of a heavy wind storm and it was acted on 
immediately, but for commercial and wartime flying it is probable 
that the aeronautical pilots will want air facts more specialized than 
any weather bureau can furnish. 


The National Balloon Race 


HE St. Louis balloon race which is being organized by the 
Missouri Aeronautical Society is the first lighter-than-air 
event to be run since the war with Germany and as such is 

likely to elicit the keenest interest among balloonists throughout the 
United States. 

In days past free balloons have played quite an important role 
in connection with national defense, particularly in the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, when scores of balloons were used by the besieged garrison 
of Paris for keeping up communications with the non-invaded por- 
tions of France. However, with the advent of self-propelled aircraft, 
to wit, airships and airplanes, the military potentiality of the free 
balloon has come to an end, save as a means for training pilots of 

-lighter-than-air craft. In this function the old invention of the Mont- 
golfier brothers has rendered extremely valuable services during the 
Great War, all kite-balloon observers and airship pilots formed dur- 
ing this epoch having received their preliminary training on free bal- 
loons. 

With the advent of peace it would seem that the free balloon 
might fall into virtual disuse as this type of aircraft has no practical 
commercial value. However, it cannot be gainsaid that the free 
balloon affords a most pleasurable means of sport—in fact, it has 
often been called the king of sports. Before the war both in this 
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country and in Kurope many millions cubic feet of gas was yearly 
consumed by balloonists and international races where the personal 
skill of the aeronaut represents the most important factor in the 
outeome of such an event. 

American balloon pilots have repeatedly won laurels against a 
brilliant array of foreign aeronauts and the revival of ballooning in 
this country augurs well that this: magnificent sport will presently 
regain the prominence it held in ante bellum days. 


A Lesson in Design 


/ \ HE British Air Ministry’s competition rules are like a lesson 
in design. 

The object of the competition is to skort the best types - 
of airplanes which will be safe to travel in, and in particular be 
capable of alighting in and rising from a small place. 

The marking of the competing airplanes has been very carefully 
worked out and the series of rules enunciate very clearly and pre- 
cisely what a practical, commercial airplane should be. 

A cirele of 175 yds. diameter for small machines, of 275 yds. for 
large machines, marked out on open ground but surrounded by an 
obstacle of continuous tape units. Streamers attached 50 feet from 
the ground represent excellently -the landing field to whose dimen- 
sions an airplane designer should work. 

The use of a claw attached to the eagelhiine as used on certain 
types of German machines is prohibited as causing possible damage 
to an aerodrome. This will check a somewhat facile method of en- 
suring short landing runs. 

In a machine having two or more engines, the stoppage or re- 
tardation of any one engine must not prevent the machine from 
flying level nor cause it to get out of control. This rule lays em- 
phasis on the principal point of advantage of the multi-motored type; 
its greater reliability as compared with the single-engined airplanes. 
It will induce designers to look well to their rudder area and to the 
placing of engimes either close to the center of the airplane or in a 
central fuselage or nacelle. 

Machines are to be capable of flying at cruising speed for five 
minutes without undue muscular exertion on the part of the pilot. 
This means that a premium is placed on the mherently stable ma- 
chine, dispossessed of its rightful position of supremacy during the 
war, and now to come into its own again. 


The design of the machines is to be such that the risk of the 
machines turning over on a rough ground is reduced to a minimum. 

This freely interpreted means that the C. G. of an airplane 
should be well back of the axle, and if possible a system of small 
front wheels should be provided. 

Self-sealing tanks are required. The general impression seems to 
be that such tanks are useful only for war purposes, but the Air 
Ministry seems very wisely to hold an opposite view. 

Durability of machines is a feature, and advantages of metal 
construction are to be taken into account—a very significant fact. 

Other interesting requirements are silence as affecting occu- 
pants of the machine including crew, and freedom of entry and exit 
for occupants. 

The competition has been evidently very thoughtfully arranged, 
and although it is not open to American built machines, both its rules 
and subsequent results are worth careful watching. 
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News of the Army and Navy Air Services 


Air Service Squadrons 


Organization of two grand aerial groups, with 
a view to concentrating the air defenses of the 
Mexican border and the Atlantic coast at central 
headquarters, has been announced by the War 
Department. All squadrons and separate units 
engaged in border work are collected in the “ first 
wing ” to be based on Kelly Field, Tex.; headquar- 
ters for the “second wing,” comprising all units 
on the Eastern seaboard, being established at 
Langley Field, Va. 


® e 
The Army’s Airplanes 

Sixty-five per cent of the airplanes sent by the 
United States to the zone of the advance in France 
during the war were lost in military operations, 
the War Department has announced. Of the 2,698 
airplanes sent to the zone of advance, 2,495 were 
delivered to troops, including airplanes lost at 
depots by accident, and of these delivered 1,755 
were lost. 

When the armistice was signed there were 943 

planes m the zone of advance, 740 with armies and 
203 im depots. 
. In the United States at present there are 9,183 
Army airplanes in condition to use. Of these 
4,781 are active, 2,215 obsolescent, 1,928 obsolete 
and 259 experimental. 


Ships at Langley Field 

Airship instruction at Langley Field has been 
progressing rapidly during the past week. At 
present the Army has only one small dirigible at 
Langley Field, but within a short time it is ex- 
pected at least two or three larger dirigibles will 
be added to this station. 

Officials hope that one of the new ships will be 
the latest designed French dirigible, built by the 
Zodiae Company for the United States Navy dur- 
ing the war. The ship has a gas capacity of 219,- 
000 cubic feet, is 236 feet long, 49.2 feet wide, and 
65.5 feet high. Originally it was fitted up with a 
75 millimetre gun, but this probably will be re- 
moved before it is delivered to the army. 

The eabin is most luxuriously fitted up and pro- 

vides accommodations for ten or twelve passengers. 
It is said to give an excellent idea of the possi- 
bilities in future airship cabin design. It is be- 
lieved in the Air Service that the French ship will 
be of sufficient volume to carry on very efficient 
instruction in the advanced work required of an 
applicant for the rating of dirigible pilot. Ships 
of this size require at least three officers for their 
proper navigation. 
’ In addition to the French dirigible it is con- 
templated sending one or more of the “C” type 
airships of the navy to Langley Field. These ships 
will be duplicates of the C-5, which was jerked 
from her moorings at St. Johns, N. F., and lost at 
sea while being refuelled and overhauled prepara- 
tory to a transatlantic flight. It has a gas volume 
of 175,000 cubie feet. The Army dirigible shed 
at Langley Field, large enough to house all these 
ships, will be finished about Oct. 1. 


NC-4 Recruiting Flight 


The itinerary of the NC-4 aerial recruiting ex- 
pedition from Atlantic City to New Orleans was 
announced last week by the Navy Department. 
The trans-Atlantic seaplane, commanded by Lieu- 
_ tenant Commander A. C. Read, who piloted the 

NC-4 aeross the Atlantic, accompanied by the Isa- 
bell, will leave Atlantic City Sept. 23. 

The itinerary is as follows: Rockaway, Sept. 
25; Portland, Maine, Sept. 27; Boston, Oct. 1; 
Providence, R. I., Oct. 3; New Haven, Oct. 6; 


Philadelphia, Oct 11; Baltimore, Oct. 15; Wash- 
ington, Oct. 19; Norfolk, Oct. 23; Charleston, Oct. 
27; Jacksonville, Oct. 30; Miami, Nov. 3; Pensa- 
cola, Nov. 4, and New Orleans, Nov. 8. 


St.. Louis Balloon Race 


A step toward regaining the prominence that 
balloon racing had attained before the war, is in- 
dicated in the announcement of a National Bal- 
loon Race to start at St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1, 1919. 
The first balloon race to be held in this country 
since the close of the war was the one starting at 
Akron, Ohio, last May, when seven spherical bal- 
loons were sent up from the Wingfoot Lake Naval 
Air Station, formerly the flying field of The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., since taken over by the 
U.S. Navy. But the balloons in this race were all 
Akron balloons, piloted by civilians and Army 
and Navy men from that city. 

The race to be held at St. Louis is open to all 
American pilots. The winner is to be styled the 
champion balloonist of the United States and will 
receive a prize of $500. Second place will cap- 
ture $300, and third $200. 

The coming race -will have among its entries 
some of the most noted pilots of the country, a 
number of whom have participated in former na- 
tional balloon races. Ten balloons have already 
been entered, by such noted balloonists as Capt. 
Elmer G. Marschuetz, Capt. C. W.+Dammann, 
EH. 8. Cole, J. S. McKibben, G. L. Bumbaugh, H. 
Hi. Honeywell, Ralph Upson, Warren Rasor, Wm. 
Assman and P. M. McCullough. 

One of the best known American pilots is 
Ralph Upson, present holder of the title of world’s 
champion balloonist, won in the International 
Race held at Paris in November, 1913, in the Bal- 
loon “ Goodyear,” in competition with pilots from 
all parts of the world. 

In the St. Louis race, Upson, who is chief aero 
engineer for The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
will pilot the “ Goodyear II, which is of the same 
gas capacity, 80,000 cubic feet, as his 1913 balloon, 
but has a better bag, as considerable progress has 
been made in the manufacture of balloons since 
the outbreak of the war. Upson’s aide in this 
race will be W. T. Van Orman. 

Balloon men are expecting a big revival in bal- 
loon racing in this country as a result of the 
National race at St. Louis. Thousands of young 
men have become balloon pilots since America’s 
entry into the war and have seen active service 
with our expeditionary forces. These men and 
their friends are certain to take an added interest 
in ballooning in this country because of their 
service abroad. At the Wingfoot Lake Naval Air 
Station alone, 2,500 young men received training 


_in piloting balloons during the war, in addition 


to those who received their training at. other Naval 
Air Stations. 

There is, of course, no way of controlling the 
course taken by a balloon, except that an ex- 
perienced pilot, fully acquainted with air cur- 
rents and atmospheric conditions, may in a 
measure control the direction taken by a balloon, 
by ascending or descending from one strata of 
air to another. In a balloon race the prime 
requisite is to keep the bag in the air and to 
keep its course as straight as possible, for the 
winning balloon is the one that travels the greatest 
airline distance from the starting point. 

Arrangements for the St. Louis race are in 
charge of Major A. B. Lambert, of the U. S. Army 
Air Service and all prizes will be awarded by 
the Missouri Aeronautical Society. 

As a preliminary to the big race three balloons 
will be sent up on Sept. 26 piloted by crews from 
the Pensacola Naval Air Station, the Wingfoot 
Air Station and the Navy Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Plans Novel Leap 


One of the feature stunts of an air circus at 
Seattle, Wash., has been billed for the fall fair at 
Lewiston, Idaho. Sergt. R. H. Cadden, formerly 
of the United States Army, will make a leap from 
an airplane while looping the loop at an altitude 
of from 2000 to 3000 ft., using a parachute. 

Lieut. Jay L. Warner and Lieut. Richard Hoyt, 
both formerly of the United States Air Service, 
will also give exhibitions. 


New Coast Company 


The incorporation of a new organization to pro- 
mote and control aircraft transportation and 
known as the California, Great Western and In- 
terstate Air Route, has been announced by R. J. 
Daum at a meeting of fifty business men at the 
Athletic Club in Los Angeles, Cal. The plan of the 
company, which is incorporated at $1,000,000, is 
to develop commercial aviation throughout the 
West. 

The company, according to report, plans to pro- 
mote, establish, maintain and operate chains of 
various types of aircraft and landing stations and 
will make every effort to stabilize the air industry. 
Fields have been selected and plans drawn for 
complete landing stations at Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Sacramento, Phoenix, Yuma 
and other points. All fields and landing stations 
are to be standardized. 

Offices and hangars costing from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 will be erected on each field, according 
to the plans. The home company is to sell the 
transportation and act as the central administra- 
tion. Routes are to be charted and marked by 
lights and other devices. 


Fields in Northwest 


Commercial landing fields will be located and 
mapped out in all cities and towns of the north- 
western states, according to plans made by Lieut. 
Floyd Kelso, former Army aviator, of Kennewick, 
has started on a tour of the inland states and 
western Montana. He has already completed an 
examination of western Washington and the Big 
Bend country. : 
A high powered three-passenger airplane with 
completely equipped limousine body, has been 
ordered from a New York firm by Mr. Kelso for 
early spring delivery. He intends to fly the ship 
from coast to coast, leaving from New York and 
landing on a field already mapped out on Mount 
Ranier. 

“ The snow is crusted near the summit and is as 
smooth and hard as any street,” said Mr. Kelso. 
“ Winter flying is just a matter of convenience 
and with a closed passenger ship will be as com- 
fortable as motoring.” 


Exhibition in Idaho 


Lieut. R. P. Parshall, aviator, and Ernest 
Schneider, airplane owner, are to fly from Yakima, 
Wash., to Lewiston, Idaho, to give exhibitions at 
the Lewiston fair. Yakima claims the distinction 
of possessing the youngest passenger ever taken 
on an aerial trip in the person of Ruth O’Keefe, 
age 21 months, who was taken up by her father. 
The youngster is said to have registered joy at the 
experience. 


Mrs. A. C. Read Up 


Mrs. Albert ©. Read, wife of the naval lieuten- 
ant-cemmander who first crossed the Atlantic in a 
plane, enjoyed her initial-trip in a plane last week. 
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Aviators’ Club of Pa. 


With more than 300 former Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps fliers enrolled, the Aviators’ Club 
of Pennsylvania, although only a month old, de- 
cided at a joint meeting with the Aero Club of 
Pennsylvania recently not‘ to merge with the 
Aero Club, as had been proposed by that organiza- 


Capt, C. R. Couuins 


tion, when Joseph A. Steinmetz, president, pro- 


posed a reorganization. 

For the present the Aviators’ Club will continue 
as an individual organization. Arrangements 
have been completed with the “Pen and Pencil 
Club,” one of the best reputed organizations in 
Pennsylvania, for joint use of their pretentious 
clubhouse at 1026 Walnut Street, where activities 
will be conducted by the fliers. 

At the meeting resolutions were passed, to be 
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forwarded to President Wilson, both houses of 
Congress and the heads of the Army and Navy, 
calling on them to favor a Federal Department of 
Aeronautics, headed by a Cabinet officer, and of- 


fered to place the help and advice of the member- | 


ship of the Aviators’ Club, every one of whom is 
a flier, in framing such a body or department and 
necessary aeronautical legislation. Communica- 
tions were also sent to the Governors’ Conference 
at Salt Lake City requesting that body to act to 
rush the formation of an air department. In 
reply Governor Burnquist of Minnesota wired: 
“T have placed your proposition in the hands of 
the proper committee of Governors for considera- 
tion. I am strongly in favor of the proposed 
aeronautical department.” 

Arrangements are being made to immediately 
obtain and place at the disposal of the members 
of the club several planes, in order that they may 
keep in flying trim and take an aerial jaunt occa- 
sionally. — 

“Steps will be taken to add to the membership 
of the Aviators’ Club during the fall and winter 
months,” Capt. Claude R. Collins, president of the 
club, declares. “ Only fliers will be taken in as 
active members, and it is believed that before the 
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winter is over at least 1500 former service aviators 
will have been enrolled. We intend to do every- 
thing possible that will be of benefit to fliers and 
aviation in America. 

“Right now we have two big matters facing us. 
One is the attempt to push to a reality the pro- 
posed Department of Aeronautics at Washington; 
the other the construction of a $1,000,000 civie air- 
drome and country clubhouse here. The civic air- 
drome seems practically assured now, and if con- 
structed as planned will be a model for the entire 
world. 

“Fliers now in the service, or those discharged, 
are urgently invited to make use of the Aviators’ 
Club rooms at 1026 Walnut Street, in the heart 
of the city, when in Philadelphia. An attempt is 
being made to retain the old Army and Navy 
spirit, and therefore formalities are limited.” 

Captain Collins, president of the club, is a mem- 
ber of the New York City Aero Police, on special 
detail in Philadelphia. He is aviation editor of 
Philadelphia Press. Captain Collins has been em- 


ployed on various metropolitan newspapers in 
executive positions previous to entering the Army, 
and has written a number of technical and feature 
articles on aviation for magazines and newspapers. 


H. M.S. Furious, Larcust Firoatine ATRDROME IN THE WORLD 
(c) Keystone View Co. : 
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/Aferoplanes 
VoUGHT 


The VOUGHT 3-Place Flying-Boat 


@ A Flying-Boat of exceptional design, possessed of heretofore unat- 
tained air and water characteristics—a VOUGHT product thruout. 


Q Intelligently designed, scientifically engineered and manufactured 
with the same exacting care that has always characterized 


AEROPLANES VOUGHT. 


@ Made by the manufacturers of the famous VOUGHT VE-7 Air- 


planes. 


@ Equipped with 150 HP. Hispano-Suiza, or OX-5 motor. 
PERFORMANCES, STRENGTH AND ‘QUALITY GUARANTEED 
SE ODE NG DE RENCE NDI CAUILY (So UARAN TEED: 


Early Delivertes 


CHANCE M. VOUGHT 
Webster and 7th Avenues Long Island City, N. Y. 
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U. S$. Navy Sale 


After a careful survey:of the flying equipment 
of the Navy, sale has been authorized of a large 
quantity of heavier-than-air equipment, which is 
in excess of the present needs of the Navy. This 
flying equipment is standard manufacture, ac- 
cepted by the Navy after stringent inspection. It 
has been held in storage and most of the equip- 
ment is in excellent condition. 

The sale will be made by sealed proposals re- 
ceived up to 2 p. m. September 22, 1919, at the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Salvage and 
Sales Section, Navy Department, Washington, D. 
C. There are 219 flying boats and seaplanes to be 
sold and 441 engines, exclusive of those installed 
in the boats or to be supplied to them when they 
are sold. 

Bids will be received on any quantity of sea- 
planes, flying boats or engines, from one to the 
entire quantity. The schedules of sale accurately 
describe the material and bidders may bid on an 
individual boat or engine, or several of them, or on 
an entire class. The appraised value of each flying 
boat, seaplane and engine is given in the schedule 
of sale. 

Awards will be made when the bids are above 
the appraised value. When bids are below the 
appraised value, awards may or may not be made. 
As the awards will be made to the highest bidder, 
alternate bids are invited so that if a bidder de- 
sires he may bid on several planes, stating in his 
bid the quantity of planes or engines desired, 

There will be offered 83 H-S-2-L flying boats. 
These are pusher biplanes, upper wing spread 74 
ft., 3 place, approximate speed 91 miles per hour. 
These are stored at the Fleet Supply Base, South 
Brooklyn, New York. Some of these flying boats 
are fitted with radio equipment. With each flying 
boat one new 330 h.p. Liberty engine will be fur- 
nished. These are all new boats in good condition, 
many of them in the original crates. 

Another attractive class of seaplanes which will 
be offered is a lot consisting of 52 H-16 seaplanes 
and 20 F-5-L. These are tractor biplanes, with 
an upper wing spread of 95 feet and an approxi- 
mate speed of 95 and 87 miles per hour. They 
are 4 and 5 place machines and each will be fitted 
with two new 330 h.p. engines. These are stored 
at the Naval Aircraft factory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Memorandum of Sale of Flying Boats and 
Engines: 

Among tke small machines to be sold are 50 aero- 
marine type 39-B seaplanes with single float. These 
have an upper wing spread of 47 feet. They are 
two-place machines, each fitted with a Curtiss 
OXX-6 100 h.p. engine in place. The approxi- 
mate speed is 68 miles per hour. These are stored 
at Naval Aircraft Storehouse, Gloucester, N. J. 

Among the small machines to be sold are also 
10 Aeromarine model 40 flying boats, stored at the 
Army Supply Base, Norfolk, Va. These are two- 
place boats, upper wing spread 48 ft. 4 in., 
equipped with engines, approximate speed 70 miles 
per hour. 

The 441 separate engines to be sold are all in 
storage at the Naval Aircraft Storehouse, Glouces- 
ter, N. J. The largest single lot consists of 250 
Curtiss OXX-6 engines of 100 h.p. each, which are 
new. ‘There are also 51 Hispano-Suiza engines, 
220 h.p. each, foreign built. 


There will be 72 used Curtiss engines offered 
for sale; also 20 used Hall-Scott engines, 9 Salm- 
son Hydro-Glycier engines, 220 h.p. each, and 32 
100-h.p. Gnome engines, new and used. 


This material is all stored at the Fleet Supply 
Base, South Brooklyn, New York; Naval Aircraft 
factory, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa.; Naval Air- 
eraft Storehouse, Gloucester, N. J.; Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, Va., and Army Supply 
Base, Norfolk, Va. Inspection is invited and 
may be arranged with the Supply Officers at the 
above stations. 


It 1s believed that this method of offering sur- 
plus aircraft for sale will so widely distribute the 
material as to benefit aviation in general by afford- 
ing everyone interested an opportunity to buy new 
planes at very reasonable figures. ‘The bidders 
will be expected to examine the planes before pur- 
chasing and the Nav; will load them on trucks, 
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lighters or open end freight cars, but will not set 
them up preparatory to flight. 

In order to make the sale complete arrangements 
have been made to supply each of the larger classes 
with all accessories and instruments furnished in 
the regular navy equipment for that type of plane. 
In addition handling trucks are included and many 
sets of spares. 


New United Directors 


F. G. Diffin, president of the United Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation, announces the election 
of Major George R. Wadsworth as second vice- 
president of the company. Major Wadsworth is 
in charge of Transportation Development Work, 
which includes the establishment of municipal 
landing fields and air routes in all parts of the 
country for passenger carrying and light express. 
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During the war he was Chief Hngineer of the 
Naval Aireraft Factory at Philadelphia, 
proved to be a valuable asset to the Government. 
The election of Major Wadsworth and Chance 
M. Vought as Directors of the United Aircraft 
Engineering Corporation is also announced. 


~ New Plane Carries 24. 


‘A Leipzie telegram states that what is claimed 
to be the largest airplane in the world, manufac- 
tured by the Aviatik Works of Leipzic, has just 
earried out its first flights. 

Its dimensions are approximately 130 ft. in 
span, 73 ft. in length and 20 ft. in height. 

It is fitted with two 500 hp. and two 250 hp. 
Benz engines, and is capable of carrying, besides 
the commander, two navigators, two mechanies, one 
steward and eighteen passengers with luggage.. 


COLUMBUS, DESOTO, DANIEL BOONE, 
PEARY, ROOSEVELT, READ 


Leaders of great adventures realized that all conquests entail great 


RISKS 


Cannot be eliminated from adventures-—but they can be 


INSURED AGAINST 


You can secure through us insurance policies protecting you against 
all damage. We are in a position to obtain the most complete pro- 
tection to you at the most reasonable cost. 

If you have not taken out proper Aviation Insurance—write us. We 
can save you both worry and money. 


If you are insured we can advise you as to the merits of your policy— 
the protection it actually affords—and what it should cost. 


Our message to Aviators is just this—Greatest protection at least cost. 


Write—Wire—Phone or Call 


FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


NEW YORK 


Telephone ; Beekman 7433 


and 


a te eee 
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eromatrt 
THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


andes 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. . New York Office—Times Bldg. 


SS" Aircraft Association 


Member Manufacturers’ St FS 


!AVIATORS 


WRIST CHRONOGRAPHS 


PLAIN AND LUMINOUS DIALS 


While the large Army and Navy land and water 
machines have chronometers on the instrument 
board, an accurate split second wrist watch for 
pilot, navigator and mechanician is also an essen- 
tial. For ordinary commercial airplane work the 
wrist chronograph makes an effective substitute 
for the more expensive chronometer, and in addi- 
tion has many uses about the airdrome in check- 
ing tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, take 
off, landing speeds, eles 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Read several of these wrist chronographs 
Were used on the trans-Atlantic fight of the NC 
ships. 

The chronographs are used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations, 
for use in connection with the instrument for 
determining speed over the ground, and for gen- 
eral use in “determining time intervals. 

Commenting upon the use of his wrist chrono- 
prape on his overseas flight, Commander Read 
said: 

“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accu- 
rate time-keeper is of considerable value where 
absolutely exact intervals of time are required. 
split wrist chrono- his is used in flying to obtain the speed of the 

Ei deena plane over the ground, a matter very desirable to 
know in oversea trips, and also necessary in’ deter- 


REOTR ZORnea>P DHRC EES 
OFOmNR ZOMAPRHACHOH 


No. 123714C. No. 3714C. 


ENED MPaenor Dep ANOZOATO 
ENED SM PaqHeOr TVUSEnANOAZOnTO 


Smaller size “Aviators” split wrist chrono- 

graph. Furnished with or without radium 

hands and figures. Guaranteed two years. 
g yy 


2 


The only practical “ Aviators’ 
graph. 18 jewels. Sterling silver case. 
figures treated with a special twoo year guaranteed mining speed of new types of planes and in cali- 18 jewels. Adjusted to heat, cold, ichronism 
radium, material passed by U. S. Gov. Furnished brating speed meters. To have the ‘stop’ feature and thoroughly reliable. Sterling silver case. 
with special “Aviators” wrist strap. Suitable for in a wrist watch increases the convenience of Furnished with web strap, sterling silver 
wearing outside of coat sleeve. Price, Net, $60.00 operating it.’ buckle. Price, Net, $60.00 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO, Y°OwORte Bumpine NEW YORK CITY 
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Rohlfs Up Again 


Taking the air merely for a test flight, Roland 
Rohlfs, pilot for the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corp. at Roosevelt Field, Mineola, is said to have 
reached a height of 34,200 feet Sept. 13. 

Because of the informal manner of his per- 
formance, without even a member of the Curtiss 
organization as witness, and without officials 
present to seal his instruments for calibration, the 
record will not receive official recognition. Rohlfs 
intends to remedy that on the first favorable day. 

The previous unofficial world’s record was 33,136 
feet, made by Adjutant Casale of the French 
Army last June. In July Roblfs flew to a height, 
as shown by his barograph, of 30,700 feet. ‘l'his 
was an official flight, but the report on his in- 
struments has not yet been made. Until it is 
proved and promulgated, the world’s official record 
stands at 28,900 feet, made by Major R. W. 
Schroeder at McCook Field, Dayton, O. 

The machine Rohlfs flew Saturday was the same 
Curtiss “ Wasp” triplane, powered with a Cur- 
tiss K-12 400 horse power motor, with which on 
July 30 he flew 30,700 feet high, and was pre- 
vented from going further by the chilling of the 
motor. Since that attempt such a contingency had 
been provided against by fitting shutters to the 
radiator, and on Saturday the engine worked per- 
fectly. 

It was 11 o’clock in the morning when, ac- 
companied only by a mechanic and observed only 
by a few soldiers at the field, Rohlfs started his 
motor for its warming up. He expected to reach 
a level where it was cold and had dressed accord- 
ingly. A new feature of his own devising was a 
pair of felt mittens, fingerless and thumbless and 
half an inch thick, worn over a pair of thin gloves 
and a pair of fur-lined gloves. He found them a 
great comfort at 34,000 feet, where his thermome- 
ter registered 44 degrees below zero. 

On his feet were three pairs of socks and a pair 
of hunting boots of sheepskin, wool inside. A 
pair of heavy woolen trousers was drawn on over 
his ordinary ones, and a heavy sweater over a 
couple of lighter ones. Over all was a heavy fur- 
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lined flying suit. His head was protected by a 
chamois helmet, with holes for the eyes and nose. 
A mask with goggles afforded a further barrier 


RoLAND ROHLES 
Courtesy Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corp. 


against the cold, and over this his oxygen mask 


was adjusted. 

His clothing proved better chosen than on his 
previous flight, but guarded as he was, the cold 
found a point of attack, for at the peak of his 
climb he was attacked by pains in his head so 
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sharp as to give him grave concern. It wore off 
before he returned to the earth, so that he con- 
cluded it was attributable to the temperature, 
rather than to the unaccustomed rarity of the 
upper air. 

it was 11.11 o’clock when he took the air and 
in one hour his instruments showed an altitude 
of 34,000 feet. That was as high as his aneroid 
was geared to register, but his barograph allowed 
him some leeway, so for seven minutes he had 
gone 200 feet more. There he straightened out 
his plane, 

Rohlfs made a strange-observation in the last 
200 feet of his climb. Being interested in condi- 
tions at an elevation which holds few charms for 
most people, he had read with attention. a few 
days ago a scientific article on what the writer 
called a “temperature lid” at 40,000 feet or so 
above the earth’s surface, above which, the article 
said, a warmer zone is reached. Rohlfs found the 
“temperature lid” at 34,00 feet. At that point 
his thermometer reached its minimum of 44 de- 
grees below zero. Seven minutes later, at 34,200, 
it registered 40 degrees below. 

So clear was the air that there seemed no limit 
to’ his field of vision. The whole of Long Island 
was spread out below him, with New York a pin 
point to the west and a seemingly boundless hori- 
zon. He had kept pretty well over Roosevelt 
Field in the ascent, but the wind was pushing him 
eastward, and he could see Lake Ronkonkoma be- 
low him, so he turned his nose earthward. With 
the motor running to keep the radiation system 
from freezing, with the possibility of bursting 
pipes, but well throttled down, he made the descent 
in thirty-seven minutes. 


New British Record 


The Royal Aero Club has accepted as a British 
record for a closed circuit the speed of 129.3 m.p.h. 
attained by Captain Gathergood when he won the 
Aerial Derby with an Airco machine fitted with a 
Napier engine. : 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


BUREAU OF STEAM ENGINEERING, 


Gentlemen: 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


MAY 24 1919 


The bureau desires to express its appreciation 
of the splendid co-operation recently exhibited by your 
organization when you were called upon to build, in the 
Period between 4 P.M, Saturday, May 10th, and 7 P.M, Mon- 
day, May 12th, twelve 10 ft. propellers for installation 
on the NC~1, NC-3 and NC-4 Fiying boate in their flight 


from Newfoundland, 


The very successful manner in which 


you complied with this difficult request established a 
record of which you may well be proud. 


RECEIVED 


American Propeller & Mfg. Co., 
'. Baltimore, Md, 


Engineer-in-Chief,USN. 
Chief of Bureau. 


Very respectfully, 
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‘-LW-F'- ENGINEERING - COMPANYinc. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK- 
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MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Is now issuing policies covering the following hazards to aircraft: 


1. Fire and Transportation 
2. Collision (damage sustained by the plane itself) 
3 Property Damage (damage to property of others) 
Additional coverage may be had against loss by windstorm, cyclone or tornado. 
Austen B. CreHore, Manager, Aviation Department. 


For two years pilot in Lafayette Flying Corps 
and previously with this company since 1910. 


We should be glad to discuss with those interested the various phases of insurance on Aircraft. 


MERCHANTS FIRE ASSURANCE CORPORATION OF NEW YORK 


45: JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Fire—A utomobile—T ornado—Ex plosion—Riot and Civil Commotion 
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Texas Mayor in Air Trip 3 


Frank W. Wozeneraft, Mayor of Dallas, Tex., 
who is studying the New York City government in 
order to get progressive ideas for Dallas, surveyed 
New York from the air last week. 

Mayor Wozencraft, with Lieut. Lucas B. Beau 
as navigator, left Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, flying 
across Long Island and over the metropolis, cir- 
cling the Statue of Liberty and returning to the 
Long Island landing field. 

“T was especially interested in how your street 
traffic was controlled,” said the Dallas Mayor 
when he returned from his trip, “and the place 
to fully appreciate the efficacy of your traffic con- 
trol system is from the air. From 1,500 feet in 
the air, the altitude we attained, the sight of mov- 
ing people and vehicles was really wonderful and 
is one that I;shall not soon forget.” 


Entertains Prince 


The Prince of Wales’ train was escorted during 
his travels in Canada last week from the Leduc 
distriet, twenty miles from Edmonton, by Capt. 
Wilfred May in an airplane called City of Edmon- 
ton, which circled above the royal cars. The avia- 
tor performed many daring feats to the delight of 
the future ruler of the British Empire. 

Captain May flew very low for the first thou- 
sand yards, close to the train, rising only when he 
came to fences and trees. His exhibition was the 
talk of the royal party long after its arrival in the 
provineial capital. 


Flying in Spokane 


A matron of 80, a maid of two summers and a 
Chinese merchant are among the Spokane, Wash., 
people who have flown in planes recently. A 300- 
Ib. Indian also applied for a ride. Many women 
are patronizing the aviators. 
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Long Seagull Flight 


Major S. E. Parker and Captain G. Talbot 
Willeox, two former Royal Air Force pilots who 
were on the fighting front in France for several 
months, have left New York on a flying trip to 
New-Orleans. Following the Hudson, St. Law- 
rence, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, the pilots ex- 
pect to reach New Orleans in time for the Mardi 
Gras. The trip is the longest ever made by a small 
flying boat, covering nearly 5,000 miles. The trip 
is being taken to awaken interest in aviation and 
stops will be made at all of the larger cities and 
summer resorts when the aviators will deliver lec- 
tures on aerial topics. 

The trip is being made in a Curtiss Seagull 
three-passenger flying boat, equipped with a Cur- 
tiss Six, 150 horsepower motor. It is equipped 
with wireless telephone and telegraph, enabling 
passengers to talk on the ground, and also to 
send messages to distant points. This is the first 
time that a civilian flying craft has been fitted 
out with this equipment. The pilots may, upon 
reaching New Orleans, continue around the Gulf 
of Mexico to Panama and South America. 


Peace Treaty Convention 


(Continued from page 6) 

(a.) Good family and personal history, with par- 
ticular reference to. nervous stability. Absence of 
any mental, moral or physical defect which will inter- 
fere with flying efficiency. 

(b.) The minimum age for pilots and navigators 
engaged in public transport shall be nineteen (19) 
years. 

(c.) General Surgical Examination. The aeronaut 
must neither suffer from any wound, injury or opera- 
tion nor possess any abnormality, congenital or other- 
wise, which will interfere with the efficient and safe 
handling of aircraft. 

(d.) General Medical Examination. The aeronaut 
must not suffer from any disease or disability which 
renders him liable suddenly to become incompetent in 
the management of aircraft. He must possess heart, 
lungs, kidneys, and nervous system capable of with- 
standing the effects of altitude and also the effects 
of prolonged flight. 
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(e.) Hye Examination. The aeronaut must pos- 
sess a degree of visual acuity compatible with the 
efficient performance of his duties. No pilot or nay- 
igator shall have more than two (2) dioptres of 
latent hypermetropia ; muscle balance must be good 
and commensurate with the refraction. He must have 
a good field of vision in each eye and must possess nor- 
mal color perception. : 

(f) Har Examination. The middle ear must be 
healthy. ‘The aeronaut must possesse a degree of aud- 
itory acuity compatible with the efficient performance 
of his duties. 

(g.) The vestibular mechanism must be in tact and 
neither unduly hypersensitive or hyposensitive. 

(h.) Nose and Throat Examination. The aeronaut 

must possess free nasal air entry on either side and not 
suffer from serious acute or chronic affections of 
the upper respiratory tract. 
_ 3. Hach contracting State shall for the present fix 
its own methods of examination until the detail of 
tests and the minimum standard of requirements have 
been finally settled by the authorized medical repre- 
sentatives of the International Commission for Air 
Navigation. 

4. The successful candidate will receive a medical 
certificate of acceptance, which must be produced be- 
fore the license can be issued. : 

5. In order to insure the maintenance of efficiency, 
every aeronaut shall be re-examined periodically, 
at least every six months, and the findings shall be 
attached to his original record. In ease of illness or 
accident also, an aeronaut shall be re-examined and 
pronounced fit before resuming air duties. The date 
and result of each re-examination shall be recorded 
on the aeronaut’s flying certificate. 

6. No aeronaut who, before the date of the present 
Convention, has given proof of his flying ability, shall, 
so long as he retains such ability, be necessarily dis- 
qualified because he fails to fulfil all of the above re- 
quirements. 

7. Hach contracting State may raise the conditions 
set forth above, as it deems fit, but these minimal 
requirements shall be maintained internationally. 
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Rates, 25 cents per agate line per insertion. Black 
face type, 50 cents per agate line. Forms close 
Saturday preceding date of publication. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF AVIATION SINCE 
1907 TO PRESENT DAY; THIRTY DIFFERENT TYPES 
AEROPLANES, THREE DOLLARS INCLUDING FOR- 
EIGN AND LATEST TYPES. H. M. BENNER, LOCK 
BOX 275, HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 
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COMMERCIAL 
— and — 
«b SPORTING 
TYPES 


an attractive price. 
Two or Three-Seater type. 
Hydro if preferable. 


vestment. 


Details on request. 


By far the greatest value on the aircraft 
market to-day is the “Bristol” Fighter. 


A limited number of these sturdy, world- 
renowned machines—brand new 
without engines, are now being offered at 


Act quickly if you want a profitable in- 


with: or 


Inquiries for territorial representation invited 


— Representing — 


512 Fifth Avenue 


WILLIAM G. RANELS 


THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO. LTD. 
New York City 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. 
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Ready tor Immediate Delivery 
: 


Genuine Canadian Training Planes with ninety horse- 
power motors. Tested and approved by Lieutenant 


Colonel W. G. Barker, the famous Ace of Aces 


The Interallied Aircraft Corporation is able to deliver a limited 
number of these “ Canucks” ready for delivery at prices from $2,600 
to $3,000. 


These machines are excellently suited for passenger carrying, aerial 
advertising and sport flying. 


This is part of the nation wide campaign of the Interallied Aircraft 
Corporation to place Aviation on a firm business foundation. 


Wire, Phone or Write for Information 


185 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Murray Hill 6689 
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If Not! 
The Price $2500 


Gives You 
That Distinction 


Are You 
An ACE 


; , 
Pilot? 
Low fn Dee Its operating cost is less than that of the average automobile ACE High in 


eel hee) 16 Miles on a Gallon of Gasoline sec eens 


Any pilot who has the slightest knowledge of an Airplane and Motor can easily “ Line-up the ACE” and Keep Its “ Motor in Tune” without the aid 
of a mechanic; because of its simplicity in construction and accessibility. 


Ask the ACE Who Flies One or Please Send for Booklet A.J. 


Coo, wer’ = AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 2 wast Hind Aven N, Y. 


N. W. Dalton, . Fac A 
Chf. Engr. Sales Offices: 220 West 42nd Street, New York 535-7 ast. Toth Street 
Horace ene THE ACH Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. JEzE) Hae ee Rete 


-AIRP LANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 
Manufacturer—Flyer 


_ Proposals for Airplane Design and Construc- 
tion.—Office of Contracting Officer, Eng. Div., 
A. S., McCook Field, Dayton, O.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here until 10 A.M., 
Oct. 15,1919, and then opened, for furnishing 
certain types of experimental airplanes, de- 
signed and constructed by. successful bidders. 
-Further information on application. 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
- PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert ; 
81 Fulton Street : New York, N. Y. 


For Your 
| <———Seaplanes Use | 


Half of the 
Upward of 5,000 gallons of 


Jeffery’s Patent Waterproof .- American airmen 


Liquid Glue has been used by 
the U. S. Navy and War Depart- 
ments during the past year, and 
as much more by the various 
manufacturers of seaplanes 
having government contracts. 


“W. FERpINAND & Cll LW. FERDINAND & CO. 


152 Kneeland Street 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


have proved the 
Berling’s worth. 


| : @ 
‘Berlin 


Siurievant 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF. 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable - Accessible - Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


rae for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


BL ‘*‘ STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Model 5A-414—H.P. 210 


\ 


[Members Manufacturers’ =< J) " Aircraft Association] 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROY CE 


AERO-ENGINES 


The first and only direct ATLANTIC FLIGHT by aeroplane. Vickers- 
Vimy bomber with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(2) The only two flights from ENGLAND TO INDIA. Handley-Page 
machines with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(3) The only flight from ENGLAND TO CONSTANTINOPLE under 
war conditions. Handley-Page with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(4) All planes used in the LONDON-PARIS COURIER AIR SERVICE, 
instituted by the British Government to carry Ministers, Officials and 
Despatches to and from the PEACE CONFERENCE, were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(5) The only machine to fly over London with 40 passengers. Handley- 


Page with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(6) In practically every successful long-distance bombing raid into 
Germany carried out by the BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE, 
planes were used, fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
(Ese Ber ouwr weNe wish bai Wao-R I ap 


ROLES ROYCE 


FR eB NOVA Doe or, Blow. IN/EeWar ly Or 


ATRCRAFT J 


Strongest and Lightest 


HOSE are potent words in air-motor language! But 
the Curtiss 400 H. P.‘*Twelve’’ has not only remarkable 
4 durability and the lowest known weight per horse power 
| (1.70 lbs.) —it is peculiarly compact and well-shaped to 
permit aeroplane streamlining. Itis a successful geared engine. 


+ CURTISS AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION; Sales Offices: 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


STRENGTH COMPACTNESS 


LIGHTNESS 


The Curtiss 


“Twelve” 
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Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association 
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Roland Rohlfs Dressed for His World’s Record Altitude Flight in the Curtiss Tri- 
plane “ Wasp ’—He Climbed 34,610 Feet on September 18 


DIN Nee - ATRCRAFT JOURNAL Buy, : September 27, 1919! 


Underwood 
é& Underwood 


The U. S. Martin 12 Passenger Transport Plane 


First in War : cunt eae IS ae aur A 


: | oe ee 8 @ @ 
Commercial Aviation 
Has These Essential Requirements 
1. Safety and Dependability. — | 
2. Comfort and Capacity. | 
Rhae Speed and Endurance. 
These attributes are built into every 
Martin airplane. 
The Martin 12 Passenger Airplane — 
Will dominate the commercial field 
just as thee MARTIN BOMBER 
has demonstrated its military : 
So Ssupicmacy. ya 
THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
‘Contractors to the United States Government 


First in Peace 


Roland Rohlfs’ Altitude Record / 


Climbs 34,610 Feet in a Curtiss “Wasp” se 
Triplane with No Supercharger Tet 


Roland Rohlfs, testing pilot for the Curtiss 


_ Aeroplane and Motor Corp., of Garden City, 
climbed 34,610 feet above Roosevelt Field, Mineola, 
Sept. 18, breaking the world’s record for altitude. 

The barograph reading will be accepted as offi- 
cial by the Aero Club of America when it has 
been certified by the Government Bureau of Stand- 
ards in Washington. 

Rohlfs’ flight of Sept. 18 breaks his July rec- 


Terrific Strain 

Following his flight, Rohlfs declared that he was 
willing to rest on his laurels, so far as altitude 
flying is concerned. He said that the terrific strain 
is too much for him to continue. 

“T am through with high flying for the pres- 
ent,” he said as he stepped from his machine, “ and 
I am glad to be able to be down here and say it.” 

Rohlfs used the same machine Sept. 18 that 
he has gone up in on his previous flights, a 
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the Foreign Service Committee of the Aero Club 
of America; Prof. C. L. Poore, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, representing the Aero Club of Amer- 
ica; Col. John D. Carmody, Major Henry J. F. 
Miller and Major EH. B. Lyons, representing the 
United States Army; Glenn H. Curtiss, President 
of the Curtiss Corporation; F. H. Russell, Gen- 
eral Manager, and other representatives of the 
company. 

Rohlfs’s wearing apparel for his trip into the 
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Barograph of Rohlfs’ Flight on Sept. 18—Sent to Washington to Be Calibrated 


ord of 30,700 feet and his unofficial record of 34,- 
200 feet, made at Mineola, Sept. 13. It also sur- 
passes the unofficial record of Adjutant Casale, 
the French aviator, and tops the official world 
record of 28,900 feet accorded to Major Schroeder 
Sept. 13 by the American Flying Club. 


Curtiss “ Wasp ” triplane, equipped with a Curtiss 
K-12, 400 h. p. engine, a machine designed dur- 
ing the war by the Curtiss Company as a fighting 
plane. ; 

The official observers on Sept. 18 were: Augus- 
tus Post, Sidney D. Veit, Honorary Secretary of 


skies, where 40 degrees below zero prevails, con- 

sisted of three pairs of heavy woolen socks and a 

pair of hunting boots of sheepskin, wool inside. 

A pair of heavy woolen trousers and a heavy 

sweater over his woolen shirt also were worn be- 
(Continued on next page) 
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Photo of barograph record of flight made by Roland Rohlfs, test pilot fo 


record of 34,200 ft. 


_ The curve shows the progress of the machine—a Curtiss “ Wasp” tr 
air, The first column of figures on the left indicates the barometric press 


Barograph of Rohlfs’ Flight on Sept. 13 


r the Curtiss Engineering Corp., on September 13, when he established a new 


iplane equpped with a Curtiss K-12 400 hp. motor—on its 64 mile journey into the 
ure which is at ground level 29, and which decreases with altitude. 


The second column 


indicates measurement in feet. The curve shows that Rohlfs made an almost perpendicular climb to 6000 ft., after which he “ flattened” out his machine 


somewhat, reaching 23,000 ft. in 24 min. After reaching that point his climb was more gradual. 

maximum registration point on his barograph. At this point he continued for 7 min., and he esti 
| The“ peak” of his climb was reached in exactly one hour and a perfect ceiling in 75 min. 

reaching the ground was 40 min., or almost 1000 ft. a minute. 


It took him about 36 min. longer to reach 34,000 ft—the 
mated that he climbed an additional 200 ft. 
On his descent he dropped 7000 ft. in five min. His ti } 
Rohlfs estimated his speed at times as more than 250 m.p.h. i f ote 
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Roland Rohlfs’ 
Altitude Record 


(Continued from preceding page) 

neath his flying suit of fur-lined leather. His head 
was protected by a chamois mask and a heavy 
leather helmet, goggles covering his eyes. His 
mouth was covered, except for a small aperture 
in his headgear, to admit a tube through which 
he could inhale oxygen from the supply he carried. 

This latest record flight marked the fourth time 
that Rohlfs has ascended more than 30,000 ft. in 
the same machine since last July. In each flight 
he has used the same Curtiss “ Wasp” triplane, 
fitted with a Curtiss K-12 400 hp. engine. The 
span of this machine is 32 ft. 44 in. © 


One Hour Fifty-three Minutes 


The entire flight consumed one hour and fifty- 
three minutes. It required seventy-eight minutes 
for him to reach his peak, and thirty-five minutes 
to come down. 

He left the field at 12.06.30 and returned at 
1.59.30. He had thirty gallons of gasolene in his 
tank when he went up and a few gallons left at 
the finish. The flight was made in remarkably 
fast time. The temperature at 34,610 feet was 43 
degrees below zero. 

“ Well,’ said Rohlfs, as he stepped from the 
machine and doffed his helmet, “I did it this time. 
Hiverything was perfect. There is one thing about 
this flight, and that is that it was accomplished 
without the use of any super-charging device what- 
soever. Ordinarily everyday gasolene was used, 
and the equipment was all standard equipment. 

“Hiverything favored me. Wind, air, every- 
thing was just right, and I am glad that I was so 
lucky on my last attempt. The records appear to 
be perfect, and therefore I do not look for much of 
a change in the result after they have been cali- 
brated in Washington.” 

The instruments used were a barograph which 
records, by means of a curve, the altitude and time, 
and a thermobarograph, which is used as a check. 


Thin Air Spun Machine 


“T made one interesting observation,” said 
Rohlfs, “and that was that when about 31,000 
feet up I struck very thin air. I could not keep 
my machine from going from one spin into an- 
other. It was terrible. I would pull over my con- 
trols and get the machine out of one only to find it 
dropping over the other way. Finally I realized 
that I did not have enough speed, and so I opened 
my throttle and regained the distance I had lost. 

“ Another thing was that, while I was greatly 
suffering from toothache and headache, I had a 
peculiar twitching in various parts of my body. 
{ was burned once when a machine | was in caught 
fire in the air, and wherever scars were left I felt 
this nervous twitching. 

“T believe that all official and unofficial records 
have been shattered. I am satisfied that this 
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machine cannot be made to go any higher with its 
present equipment. I am through for the present 
with high flying. I am glad to be able to be down 
here to say it. It is tiresome work, and also work 
that is wearing on one. 

“T reached the greatest altitude after climbing 
seventy-eight minutes, and maintained that altitude 
for about twenty minues. 

“My entire time in the air was an hour and 
fifty-three minutes. Nothing unusual happened to 
me, except a terrific oscillating movement of the 
machine when it turned over on its ear after drop- 
ping 600 feet. 

“The temperature at the top of the climb was 
warmer by one degree than it was last time. To- 
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On Sept 19 Rohlfs in the same machine climbed 
19,500 feet in 9 minutes, 4274 seconds, tnus estab- 
lishing an altitude speed record. In the same 
model machine, at Dayton, Ohio, Rohlfs fiew at a 
speed of 163 miles an hour. Pe 


Aviation Insurance 


The development of aviation in this country has 
brought into the field a new phase of insurance. 
While it is in its early stage we cannot prevent 
loss of either life or property, but we can protect 
the investment. We, in the present day, will al- 


ways be indebted to those who made possible the 


Rouanp ROHLFS AND “ THE WASP ” 


day the temperature reached 43 degrees below 
Zero. 


“This time we saved about 100 pounds in 
weight. I had eleven gallons of gasolene too 
much last time. We took out the fire fighting ap- 
paratus this time, also the oil indicator and floor 
boards.” 

After the flight the barographs were officially 
obseryed and taken out of the cockpit of the ma- 
chine by Dr. Frank Coffin, of the engineering de- 
partment of the Curtiss Company. The instru- 
ments were then removed to the field headquarters 
where they were witnessed and attested to by the 
official observers and by Rohlfs. 

On each of Rohlfs’ flights he has landed back 
on the same field from which he started, demon- 
strating a wonderful sense of direction. 


CURTISS OFFICIALS AT BUFFALO AERODROME 
(Lert to Rieu), F. R. Porter, Moror ENGINEER, CurTISs AEROPLANE AND Moror Corporation; J. A. 
CauLAHAN, Facrory Manacer, CHurcuitn Street Puant, Curtiss AEROPLANE AND Motor CorPoRa- 
tion; C. M. Manny, Asst. Gunn. Mer. Curtiss AHROPLANE AND Moror Corporation; W. L. GiuMmors, 
Vice-Prest. Curtiss ENGINEERING Corporation; F. H. Russeuu, VicE-PREST. AND GENL. Mer. CurTISsS 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


present conveniences of travel and instantaneous 
communication. All of us are not fitted to carry 
on these experiments. Realizing the value of avia- 
tion the insurance field is opening to make safe 
the capital placed to carry on this work and in 
this manner can do its part. 

Aviators can collect the high rate of interest on 
their investment, and make it sound and safe as 
money in the bank by backing it with sound in- 
surance. The far sighted man when his earning 
capacity is at its best sets aside part of his income 


for the future. 


» Airplane Mail to Cuba 


Mail is to be carried by airplane between Cuba 
and the United States. Otto Praeger, Second As- 


sistant Postmaster-General, who has charge of the. 
air mail service, announced this Sept 19 as he 
sailed on the United Fruit liner Zacapa for 
Havana. 
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The Still Engine 


The principles on which the Still engine works 
were explained in a paper before the Royal So- 
ciety of Arts, by F. E. D. Acland, who also gave 
some of the experimental results obtained with 
gas, petrol, and heavy oil engines. 

The author described the engine as being one 
capable of using in its main working cylinder any 
form of liquid or gaseous fuel hitherto employed, 
and making use of the recoverable heat which 
passes, through the surfaces of the combustion 
cylinder, as well as into the exhaust gases, for the 
evaporation of steam, which steam is expanded 
in the combustion cylinder itself on one side of the 
main piston, the combustion stroke acting on the 
other side. Its primary object is not to use the 
waste heat for raising steam, but first to use it in 
improving the thermal conditions of the work- 
ing cylinder, and so insure the maximum efficiency 
from the fuel burnt within it, diminishing, as a 
consequence, the heat lost in that operation. 


The jacket and cooling water form part of the 
circulating system of a steam generator, which 
may be an integral part of the engine, or external 
to it. The cooling water, therefore, enters and 
leaves the jacket at a constant temperature, regu- 
lated by the pressure of the steam; the cooling 
being effected by converting the water into steam 
without raising the temperature. Excluding the 
radiation losses, which are kept low by lagging, all 
the heat which passes through the walls is thus 
usefully recovered in the water as steam. The 
temperature of the cylinder wall is uniform over 
the whole of its exterior surface, and the heat lost 
to the cooling water at each stage of the cycle— 
compression, combustion and expansion—is dimin- 
ished. 

During compression, owing to the walls being at 
steam temperature, the incoming charge picks up 
heat, instead of losing it, during the greater part 
of the stroke, an advantage of the greatest value 
to the heavy oil types of Still engines, where an 
air charge is taken in at the full out-stroke and is 
compressed to a pressure where its increased tem- 
peratures insures the certain ignition and combus- 
tion of the fuel which is injected into it. During 
combustion and expansion, the uniform and higher 
mean temperature of the walls reduces the heat 
lost to the jacket water. 
economized adds to the useful work on the pis- 
ton, the balance passing out in the exhaust gases 
for recovery. 


B.A.T. “Crow” 


Among the exhibits of the British Aerial Trans- 
port Co. at the Amsterdam Aero Show appears 
the B. A. T. “Crow.” As the photograph shows, 


B. A. T. “Crow”-Typr F, K.-28 


Some of the heat thus » 


it is a monoplane of unique construction and a 
radical departure from conventional design. The 
“Crow” is one of the smallest airplanes in ex- 
istence, and its novel design affords opportunity 
for extremely simple construction. With a span- 


Stop Valve, 
\ -Staam to Engine | 


Steam Jacket\\\ . 


Steam Cylinder 


Steam Exhaust 
to Condenser 


Steam & Wate 


equipped, was the nominal winner, which carried a 
price of $2,500. : 

Followers of flying are still talking about th 
remarkable performance of the winner of second 
place and a prize of $1,500. C. S. Jones in a 
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ner and a pair of pliers it can be dismantled in a 
few minutes; the main plane can be removed by 
releasing twelve nuts. Another interesting detail 
of construction is the lack of bracing wires which 
greatly facilitates rigging and dismantling. 

The little body for the pilot is built on a large 
central skid between the landing gear wheels. 
This position, below the wings, makes landing on 
any sort of ground comparatively easy. The long 
skid below the body prevents turning over on a 
bad landing. 

The span is 15 feet, and the overall length 14 
feet. The weight is 220 pounds. It is driven by a 


40 horse-power A. B. C, “Gnat” engine, of the’ 


flat turn cylinder air cooled type. The motor is 
mounted on the front of the plane with the com- 
bined gasolene and oil tank above. 

The tank capacity is 5 gallons of gasolene and 
VY gallon of oil which is sufficient for nearly two 
hours’ flight with a speed of approximately 75 
miles per hour. 

This type of machine is adaptable to many va- 
ried uses, especially for sport, traveling over 
wooded or swampy districts or general traveling 
in rural districts where roads offer the only landing 
place—London Aeronautics. 


Magneto Supremacy 


It is significant that the actual and nominal 
winners of the recent Toronto-New York air- 
plane race piloted planes fitted with magnetos, and 
six out of seven of the prize winners depended 
solely upon. the magneto for their excellent per- 
formance. Major Schroeder who piloted a VE-7 
equipped with an Aero magneto received a rating 
of 107.8 per cent, and was the actual winner of 
the contest, though army rules did not permit of 
his accepting’a money prize. However, H. R. De- 
pew in a Curtiss JN-4, also Aero magneto 


JN-4 was originally a Splitdorf service pilot and 
was giving useful assistance to those pilots who 
needed it. This plane was a sort of general 
service plane, and was used for flying from place 
to place during the contest, helping the other fly- 
ers get ready for the start. Since the rules al- 


. lowed it, and there was sufficient time, Jones de- 


cided to enter also, because his work of assistance 
had been finished. 

The other four planes to capture money prizes 
also were fitted with Aero magnetos. 

Like its performance oversea during the war the 
Splitdorf magneto showed its fitness and reliabil- 
ity by giving perfect ignition service on five planes 
which had a percentage of over 80. These were: 
Schroeder, VE-7, 107.8 per cent; Depew, JN-4, 
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SPLITDORF Prize WINNING PLANE PILOoTED BY 
C. S. Jonzs 


106 per cent; Chandler, JN-4, 90.8 per cent; Tay- 
lor, JN-4, 96.8 per cent; Jones, JN-4, 82.3 per 
cent. Hight other planes which competed were 
equipped with Splitdorf Aero magnetos. 
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Altitude Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards 


Employed for the Purpose of Solving the 
Numerous Problems of Engine Performance 


The altitude laboratory of the Bureau of 
Standards has been designed, built and employed 
for the solution of the numerous problems in 
engine performance—aside from general reliabili- 
ty and useful life, which can only be determined 
from statistics of performance of a large number 
of engines. In particular, the altitude laboratory 
has enabled the Bureau to do pioneer work in test- 


openings in the walls for various purposes, such as 
pressure control of the chamber, exhaust outlet 
from the engine, piping to the water jacket, gaso- 
line inlet to carburetor, air inlet to carburetor, etc. 

The refrigerating plant is installed in the left 
hand portion of the building. The ammonia com- 
pressor has a refrigerating capacity of 25 tons in 
24 hours and was built by the York Manufacturing 


Co. It is belt-driven from a 50 hp. electric motor. 
The carburetor is cooled by a bank of ammonia 
coils, 2000 feet of 114 in. pipe, enclosed in a box 
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Cables from the spark and throttle levers are led 
through holes in the wall. There are several other 
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THE WORLD'S AIRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 
Breguet Biplane Model B-14 


Group 2, No. 4.—The Breguet Biplane Model 
B-14 

The Breguet biplane B-14 was one of the best 
French machines of its type on the front. It was 
designed by M. Louis Breguet, a French electrical 
engineer, who experimented for several years 1m 
the possibility of the all-metal flying machine. 
The airplane under review is particularly interest- 
ing as it affords a good example of all-metal con- 
struction, based not on recent conceptions, but 
derived from methodical ivestigations procured 
through ten years of experimentation. The Bre- 
guet B-14 is a two-seater day-bomber, fighting and 
reconnaissance plane and is well adapted for these 
purposes. 

POWER PLANT 
12-cylinder V-type Renault motor. 
300 hp. at 1500-1600 r.p.m. 


1 


Main fuel tank capacity (2 gravity tanks), 78.8 
gals. 


Auxiliary fuel tank capacity (2 tanks), 3 gals. 


Oil tank capacity 4.75 gals. 

MAIN DIMENSIONS 
Span (upper plane) 47 ft. 3 in. 
Span (lower plane) 45 ft. 2 in. 
Chord (both wings) 74.8 in. 
Overall length 29 ft. 9 in. 
Overall height 11 ft. 6 in. 
Dihedral angle (upper wing) 175 degrees. 
Dihedral angle (lower wing) 0 degrees. 
Negative stagger 814 inches. 
Sweepback 175 degrees. 
Area of upper wing with ailerons 294 sq. ft. 
Area of lower wing 263 sq. ft. 
Area of ailerons (2) 63.0 sq. ft. 
Area of stabilizer 24.5 sq. ft. 
Area of rudder 16.5 sq. ft. 
Area of elevators (2) 35.6 sq. ft. 
Area of fin 13.5 sq. ft. 

MAIN WEIGHTS 

Machine empty 2673 lbs. 
Useful load 1131 lbs. 
Maximum useful load 1351 lbs. 
Weight of fuel and oil 475 Ibs. 
Weight of machine loaded (light) 4279 Ibs. 
Weight of machine loaded (heavy) 4499 Ibs. 
Wing loading (light) 7.68 lbs./sq. ft. 
Power loading (light) 14.26 Ibs./hp. 


STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


The most interesting feature of the Breguet B-14 
is the wing construction. The wings have a nega- 
tive stagger and both wings are “ washed out”; 
the incidence of the upper decreases from 4.5 
degrees at the body to 2.6 degrees at the tips, 
while the incidence of the lower decreases from 
3 degrees to 2 degrees. The spars of both wings 
are drawn aluminum alloy tubes. The main ribs 
are spaced 13.7 in. apart and light false ribs occur 
between them. The webs of the main ribs are 
three-ply and the false ribs are thin strips of birch. 
The ailerons are balanced and appear on the upper 
wing only. On the lower wing the portion situated 
behind the rear spar is hinged along its entire 
length. The hinges are fitted to the upper face of 
the wing spar and to the top surface of the movable 
portion, and the latter is maintained at a given 


BREGUET BIPLANE B-14 


angle by the pull of twelve rubber cords, which are 
fixed to the underside of the ribs. The tension of 
the rubber cords can be adjusted by set screws. 
The object of this arrangement is to provide in 
flight for the automatic adjustment of the wing 
camber to the loading of the airplane. 


The interplane struts are of aluminum alloy of 
stream-line section and are strengthened by steel 
channels, riveted to the sides of the struts. 


The fuselage is built up almost entirely of alum- 
inum alloy tubes which are joined through riveting 
by means of welded steel tube sleeves, and are 
spanned by wire. In the front part of the body 
steel tubes are used to carry the engine. The body 
is covered with canvas except around the motor 
where aluminum sheet is used. The tail planes are 
welded steel tubing and are covered with canvas. 
The elevator only is balanced. The landing gear 
consists of three pairs of struts, joined at the bot- 
tom on each side by a horizontal member to which 
the axle is fastened by means of a rubber cord 
shock absorber. The tail skid is ash and is pro- 
vided at its lower end with leaf springs of steel. 
The bomb magazine is located in the middle of the 
lower wings and contains sixteen small bombs 
hung in two rows of eight parallel to the leading 
edge. 

A fixed machine gun, for the pilot, is mounted 
outside of the body, to the left, and is operated by 
an interrupter gear from the motor camshaft. 


Farmans in America 


Henry and Maurice Farman, the airplane build- 
ers, are to establish an American sales branch. 
W. Wallace Kellett,, who recently has been in 
France, has arrived in New York to open the 
agency of the big Billancourt firm. 

Lieutenant Gaubert, one of the Farmans’ most 
skillful and successful pilots, despite the fact that 
he has only one hand, will soon join Mr. Kellett, 
and a three-passenger machine of the “ tour-about ” 
type will be brought to New York for the purposes 
of demonstration. Other airplanes, including, it is 
expected, a Goliath, will be shipped across later. 
Ground will be obtained, probably on Long Island, 
for a Farman aviation field. 

Mr. Kellett passed three months in investigating 
conditions in the United States before returning 


to France to make the report which Messrs. Henry 
and Maurice Farman had asked him to prepare. 
He is convinced that the time is ripe for opening 
the agency of a French aviation firm in New York. 
“We shall soon see that aviation in the United 
States .will receive a wonderful impetus from 
the war,’ says Mr, Kellett. “ Enthusiasm over fly- 
ing is now higher in America than ever before. 
“We do not expect to manufacture airplanes 
in the United States, but before long we shall prob- 
ably increase our activities to the extent of plac- 
ing distributing agents at several important points 
in the country. At the aviation field which we 
shall establish we shall make it possible for a man 
to come to us, see a machine assembled and tested, 
and, if he makes a purchase, to fly away with it. 
“ The machines which we shall offer in America 
will not be of the military type. The military 
airplane is built for speed and ease of maneuvre. 
The airplane intended for civilian use is con- 
structed with a view to safety and stability, above 
all. Obviously the demand in the United States 
at this time is for machines of the civilian type.” 
The growth of the Farman plant has been one 
of the big developments in the brief, but remark- 
able history of aviation. At the start of the war, 
in August, 1914, the company had 600 workmen, 
and was producing twenty-five machines a month. 
When the Armistice was signed it had about 
7,000 workmen, and was producing 300 machines 
a month. 
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British Assumption 
r \ HE ‘‘ Synopsis of British Air Effort During the War,’’ put 
forward by the British Air Service and published as a Par- 
liamentary paper in April, 1919, contains a rather remark- 
able statement with regard to the Liberty engine. This statement, 
under the heading ‘‘ Assistance to the Allies,’’ is as follows: 

‘‘ We have also supplied large numbers of aeroplanes of mod- 
ern standard type, and when the question of producing a standardized 
engine was considered, every facility was given and all our experi- 
ence placed at the disposal of the American Government, with the 
result that the Liberty engine was evolved.’’ 

That the British should assume any part in the production of 
the Liberty engine is so absurd that it only needs to be stated to 
show how broad some claims can be made. In the early stages of 
- the design of the Liberty engine, the English were loud in their con- 
demnation of the whole project, and, with one or two exceptions, 
every effort appears to have been made to discourage the plan. Later 
on when it was found that the engine could be used in airplanes and 
tanks, much assistance was given and many of the engines were 
desired. Secretary Baker stated in a public speech that he found 
that the English wished the engines so much that they would have 
traded anything they had for them—even the Houses of Parliament. 
But to try to make capital out of the production is too much to 
permit to go unchallenged. 


Passenger Carrying Fuselage Design | 


N interesting feature of commercial airplane design is the 

A arrangement and location of the passenger carrying fuselage. 

So many commercial designs have been brought out both 

in this country and abroad that certain well defined tendencies already 
appear. 

- It would seem to be the consensus of opinion that the passen- 
ger containing fuselage should not be encumbered by the power 
plant and gasoline tanks. This leads immediately to the location of 
the passenger nacelle or fuselage in the center of the machine, with 
the power plant out on the wings, with the pilot and instrument 
board located in the nose of the passenger fuselage or nacelle. 

But here arises a serious difficulty. The motors are so far from 
the dashboard that tachometer flexible shaft lengths become excessive, 
and beyond those which can be readily purchased ; instrument leads, 
fuel and oil leads and connections become extremely complicated, and 
must be carried in some form of streamline covering. The mechanic 
cannot readily get at the motors, and has a dangerous walk out on 
the wings. 

It would seem as if the next step would be to provide for the 


engines to be carried in nacelles on the wings, which would provide 
room enough for the mechanic and perhaps for the navigation man. - 


But the problems in the arrangement of the passenger fuselage 
do not end in the separation of the power plant. There is the fuse- 
lage itself to be considered. There seems to be no doubt at the pres- 
ent time, that for passenger carrying this should be totally enclosed. 
One never connects the airplane with ventilation requirements. 
Nevertheless it would seem as if proper ventilation must really be 
provided for, to the right degree. 
passenger riding to be enclosed in a clumsy, electrically heated suit, 
the entire cabin should be suitably heated. Seating arrangements 
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follow fairly obvious lines, yet a good deal of ingenuity still remains 
to be displayed in the arrangement of windows for perfect vision, 
for impromptu meals and so forth. 

Next the commercial cabin must be easy of access. The De H 
10A which had its central fuselage within a couple of feet of the 
ground would provide easy access for passengers, granted a suitable 
door, and in an English commercial machine a similar construction 
has been embodied. The installation of doors also is an interesting 
problem if structural strength is not to be interfered with. 

There would seem to be here a promising and interesting field. 


Significance of Altitude Records 
N July 30th Ronald Rohlfs attained an altitude of 30,700 feet 
() in a Curtiss Wasp Triplane equipped with a Curtiss K-12 
400 h.p. engine. A few days back, the same pilot achieved 
an altitude of about 34,000 feet, with comparatively slight physical 
discomfort, thanks to oxygen tanks and heated ctothing. 

Further, on Sept. 18, Rohlfs climbed to an altitude of 34,610 
feet, a world’s record. 

We are inclined to think that there are real possibilities ahead 
in altitude work. These altitude flights have demonstrated that a 
pilot in an open cock-pit, with a machine provided with suitable 
equipment, but not otherwise specially arranged for high altitudes, 
With a machine specially built for the 
purpose there is no reason to doubt that both pilot and passengers 
could be adequately protected, and a sustained flight of many hours’ 
duration be quite possible at an altitude of 30,000 fect. 

At this altitude, the airplane would be free of storms, fog, rain 
or snow. Given suitable navigational facilities, and a reliable motor, 
travel would become absolutely safe and devoid of uncertainty. 

There is, however, the question of speed and efficiency. Here 
that most important development, the turbo-compressor, will come to 
our help. Maintaining the engine-power constant at altitude, it will 
enable to fly at enormously greater speeds for the same expenditure 
of power. 

Flight at altitudes of 30,000 feet or higher—with full comfort, 
commercial speeds of 200 miles per hour, perfect safety at least while 
the plane is in the higher atmosphere, these are indeed wonderful to 
contemplate. 


Commercial Helium 


‘tion cost at 10 cents per cubic foot, Aircraft (London) says: 

‘‘ In a four days’ voyage a great quantity of helium would 

be dissipated, assuming that the rate of diffusion through fabric is 
only half that of hydrogen (the usual calculation), and that the loss 
through the valves follows the same proportion. The latter part of 
the estimate is open to obvious comment, but let it stand in a com- 
parison with the approximate loss of hydrogen in any voyage made 
by an airship. Make a more drastic cut in the figures by reckoning 
the escape of helium at only 25 per cent. that of hydrogen, and apply 
the result to the profit and loss account of any American airship 
that is practicable to-day. A debit would almost certainly appear 
in connection with a cargo load of 30, 60, or 100 tons, after running 
costs and depreciation charges are duly entered. The prime neces- 
sity in this case is cheaper gas, not a dearer sort. If we can obtain | 
the former then we shall be so much nearer to the great end in view.”’ 


D ISCUSSING the subject of commercial helium, with produc- 
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News of the Army and Navy Air Services 


| Money for Air Service 


Senator Wadsworth bill (S 2924) to amend 
“An Act making appropriations for the support 
of the Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1920, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 
1919, has been read twice and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. The amendment makes 
these provisions for completing the Air Service: 

“Wor hangars for storage at Aviation General 
Supply Depot at Fairfield, Ohio, $5,500. 

“Wor hangars for storage at Aviation General 
Supply Depot at San Antonio, Texas, $23,000. 

“For completion of barracks and quarters at 
Fords Island, Hawaii, $35,000. 

“Wor construction of sewer system at Arcadia 
Balloon School, Los Angeles, Cal., $1,500. 

“For general construction at Selfridge Field, 
Mount Clemens, Mich., $35,000. 

_ “or the purchase of real estate as follows: 

“Wor Aviation General Supply Depot, Rich- 
mond, Va., $5,100. , 

“For Hillington Field, Houston, Texas, $40,642. 

“For Chanute Field, Rantoul, Ill., $208,000. 

“or Park Field, Memphis, Tenn., $88,400. 

“For Mather Field, Sacramento, Cal., $78,673. 

“For Chapman Field, Miami, Fla., $71,500. 

“For March Field, Riverside, Cal., $64,000. 
a For Brooks Field, San Antonio, Texas, $140,- 

6. 

“For Kelly Field, No. 2, San Antonio, Texas, 
$349,686.33. 
io For Scott Field right of way, Belleville, IIl., 

00. 

“For Aviation General Supply Depot, Middle- 
town, Pa., $50,000. 

“Wor Aviation General Supply Depot, Little 

Rock, Ark., $55,000. 

“For Arcadia Balloon School, Los Angeles, 
Cal., $55,655. 

“Wor Selfridge Field, Mount Clemens, Mich., 
$190,000. 

“Total for Air Service, $1,497,202.33.” 


Ensign Wood Married 


Ensign Arthur Raymond Wood, of the NC-4 
on its transatlantic flight last May, was married 
Sept. 16 to Miss Louise M. Magnolia, of Belle 
Harbor, in the Chureh of St. Francis de Sales at 
Rockaway Beach, L. I., by the Rev. James M. 
Foran. After spending a few days in the Berk- 
shires Ensign Wood and his bride will leave for 
Tacoma, Wash., where they will remain a year, 
then return to New York to live. 


Itinerary of the NC-4 


The itinerary of the NC-4 in her recruiting 
tour along the Atlantic Coast is: Portland, Me., 
September 25; Boston, September 27; Providence, 
October 1; New Haven, October 3; Philadelphia, 
October 6; Baltimore, October 11; Washington, 
October 15; Norfolk, October 19; Charleston, Oc- 
tober 23; Jacksonville, October 27; Miami, October 
30; Pensacola, November 3; New Orleans, Novem- 
ber 4. 


Honorably Discharged 


The following officers have been honorably dis- 
charged from the service of the United States: 

Gorman DeFreest Larner, Captain, A.S.A. 

Wm. A. Morgan, Jr., Ist Lieut., A.S.A, 

Felix R. Roche, 1st Lieut., A.S.A. 

Joseph F. Randall, Captain, A.S.A. 

Henry K. Gibson, Captain, A.S.A. 

Fred F. Nolde, 1st Lieut., A.S.A. 

Homer G. Jordan, 2d Lieut., A.S.A. 


Finlay to Pilot the White 


Lieut. William Finlay, former bombing pilot 
in the American Air Service, has been selected 
to pilot the trans-Pacifie White Monoplane when 
it starts on its record-breaking voyage. 

Lieutenant Finlay has flown American and for- 
eign bombing planes of large size extensively, and 
is thoroughly competent to handle the 82-foot mon- 
oplane. 


Linut. WILLIAM FINLAY 


He served as bombing instructor at Hillington 
Field for nearly two years, and has flown ap- 
proximately 400 hours on Curtiss, De Haviland, 
and Handley Pages. He has the remarkable rec- 
ord of having never crashed with any machine. 

Construction of the trans-Pacifie plane is being 
rushed as rapidly as possible, but not fast enough 
to suit Lieutenant Finlay, who is impatient to hop 
off on the long flight. In his opinion the feat is 
easy. % : 

George D. White, designer of the monoplane 
and himself a pilot, will probably serve as relief 
pilot over the long stretches. Both pilots are 
experienced motor mechanics, and Lieutenant Fin- 
lay is especially experienced on Hispano-Suiza 
motors, preferring these to all others. 


New R. M. A.’S 


The following officers having completed the re- 
quired number of tests are hereby rated as Reserve 
Military Aviators, to date set after their respec- 
tive names: 

2d Lieut. Ervin Brockman, A.S.A., Aug. 9, 1919. 

Capt. John G, Ayling, A.S.A., June 7, 1919. 


Not to Fly the Pacific 


Lieut.-Comdr. Albert C. Read declares that there 
is no truth in the repert he is to fly across the 


‘Pacific in a naval seaplane. He made this declara- 


tion at a luncheon at the American Flying Club. 


D.S. C. for. Lieut. Waring 


The Commander-in-Chief, in the name of the 
President, has awarded the Distinguished Service 
Cross to First Lieut. William W. Waring, pilot, 
Eleventh Aero Service Squadron, for extraordi- 
nary heroism in action near Dun-sur-Meuse, 
France, September 26, 1918. Deeming it impos- 
sible to catch their own formation Lieutenant War- 
ing, with Lieutenant Sigbert Norris, Observer, at- 
tached themselves to a formation from the Twen- 
tieth Squadron and engaged in a thirty-five-minute 
fight with thirty enemy aircraft. ive of this 
squadron were lost, and the observer of one of 
three remaining planes seriously wounded. The 
wounded man had fallen in a position which made 
the control of the machine difficult. Lieutenant 
Waring immediately placed his machine between 
the enemy formation and the crippled companion 
in order to protect it, and continued to fly in this 
place until our lines were crossed and the enemy 
scouts driven off. 

Home address: Mrs. Lucy T. Waring, mother, 
Franklinville, N. Y. 


Air and Under Sea Talk 


An American hydroplane, 2,000 feet up, talked 
recently with a submerged submarine at Fisher’s 
Island, six miles from New London Harbor. The 
conversation from both plane and submarine was 
listened to by a party of 250 engineers, members 
of the Edison Society of Electrical Engineers meet- 
ing at New London. 

As guests of Capt. J. R. De Frees, commander 
of the experimental station, about one hundred of 
the engineers boarded ‘the destroyer Blakeslee, 
while others boarded a subchaser. The submarine 
N-6 dived several fathoms, and the water craft es- 
tablished both wireless and wireless telephone com- 
munication with her. At the same time a hydro- 
plane established radio communication with the 
surface eraft and with the submarine. The con- 
versations were plainly heard by the engineers 
aboard the surface craft. 

The system of radio communication through 
both air and water was worked out at the local 
station, and will be made a part of the regular 
naval equipment when final tests are made. The 
system enables an airplane, which can see sub- 
merged submarines, to direct a friendly submarine 
in the accurate firmg of a torpedo at the enemy 
submersible. 


Where Not to Land 


Col. R. S. Hartz, who is flying in a U. S. Martin 
Bomber, over the states of Wisconsin, Illinois, ete., 
has notified the Office of the Director of Air Serv- 
ice that the city of Milwaukee, Wis., does not wish 
Air Service pilots flying over that city to land in 
Washington Park. 

Colonel Hartz reports a flight from Chicago to 
Milwaukee, flying at a maximum altitude of 3500 
feet. He states that there are good fields all the 
way about four miles from the lake. He also 
reports Illinois aero field in excellent condition. 


Magneto Ignition 


A booklet issued by the Sims Magneto Co. 
points out “Why Magneto Ignition Makes a 
Good Engine Better.” The booklet says: 

“The Magneto is truly economical because it 
saves fuel, gives more power, and requires less 
attention.. Lower operating cost in a short time 
more than offsets the higher first cost of the mag- 
neto. 
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(Continued from page 6) 

the exhaust port, while the outer pipe is continuous 
from the exhaust port to the exhaust manifold in 
the form of a flexible tube. The mixture of water 
and gases passes through two five inch pipes to 
the auxiliary exhaust tanks, Figure 2, where the 
water is drained off and the gases pass to the ex- 
hauster. The exhauster is a Nash “ Hydroturbine ”’ 
type and by this means the barometric pressure 
on the exhaust and within the chamber are kept 
approximately equal. 


ya 
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The dynamometer is connected to the engine 
through a flexible coupling. This dynamometer 
was built by Spragur and has a rated capacity of 
300 hp. For higher horsepower it is used in con- 
junction with a specially designed water brake. 
The engine support is clearly shown in Fig. 5. 
It is constructed of channel iron riveted at the 
joints; the beams which support the motor are 
wood and can be replaced for different motors. 
All of the measuring instruments are conven- 
iently assembled on two small boards, so that one 
‘man can control the entire plant at all times. 
Two means have been used to measure the 
amount of air flowing to the carburetor—a 
Thomas meter and a venturi tube. The Thomas 
meter uses resistance thermometers at the 
inlet and outlet sides of a grid of resistance mine is 
used to heat the air. It measures the watts input 
for a constant temperature rise of the air passing 
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through the grid. By this means the velocity of 
the air can be computed. 

The fuel used by the engine may be measured in 
either of two ways: by means of an accurately 
calibrated tank or by two tanks mounted on plat- 
form scales. Underground tanks are provided for 
the storage of fuel while the measuring tanks are 
mounted above the chamber. 

Connections are made so that samples of the ex- 
haust gases can be obtained from the engine for 
analysis. The laboratory is well supplied with the 
necessary tools and work benches so that minor 
repairs and adjustments can be made without out- 
side assistance. 

Work on the laboratory was begun in August 
1917, and the first test was run on a Liberty “8” 
in December, 1917. Since that time about 175 com- 
plete altitude “ flights” have been made, compris- 
ing only a little less than 1000 hours of actual 
engine operation. 


Aeronautical Course 


Beginning October 2, a series of evening lectures 
on the theory and practice of Aeronautical Hn- 
gineering will be delivered at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technie Institute by Alexander Klemin, consulting 
aeronautical engineer. These lectures will deal 
with the fundamental principles of aeronautics, to 
be followed by the practical application of the 


principles to airplane construction and design. 


This eourse should be of interest to airplane 
draftsmen and to others in the industry. 

For further particulars, apply to the Director of 
the Evening School, Brooklyn Polytechnie Insti. 
tute, Brooklyn, N. Y. ~ 


“The Slipstream” 


The AIRCRAFT JOURNAL has received a very in- 
teresting publication from McCook Field termed 
“The Slipstream,” which deals in humorous style 
with matters at the field. The publication is well 
edited and printed. 


With a Most Efficient Undercarriage 


September 27, 1919 


Transcontinental Derby 


The First Trans-Continental Aerial Derby to 
be held under the auspices of the Aerial League 
of America, on the sanction of the Aero Club of 
America, as provided for under the rules of the 
International Aeronautic Federation, has been offi- 
cially announced. 

The announced purposes of the Derby are: 

(1) To establish and open the first trans-Contin- 
ental airway by first establishing landing places 
at every fifty miles across the Continent, from 
Coast to Coast, and then give inducements to avia= 
tors to fly over the airway, landing on the es- 
tablished landing places. It is hoped that this 
Derby and the Aerial Tours that will follow will 
lead to the establishing of permanent air lines 
across the Continent for carrying mail, pas-, 
sengers and express. : 

(2) To foster the design and construction of 
efficient airplanes-with a view to maximum speed 
and greater safety of air travel. 

(3) To test the reliability and economy of ex- 
isting airplane engines. 

(4) To bring about increased efficiency in the 
design of airplanes especially fitted for the trans- 
poration of passengers, mail and express. 

(5) To foster the practice of flying by chart 
and compass and navigating the air entirely by the 
use of instruments. 

(6) The airplanes entered to be equipped with 
self-starters and mufflers, which will afford an ex- 
tensive test and bring about maximum improve- 
ment in these very important devices. 


CLASSES OF ENTRIES 


(1) Single-motored airplanes of any horse 

power, touring, pleasure and limited to transport - 
cases, with suitable cabin for the protection of 
passengers when three or more-passengers are car- 
ried. 
_-(2) Multi-motored. airplanes of any horse 
power, with suitable cabin for the protection of 
passengers against the elements and waterproof 
and fireproof containers for mail and express car- 
ried. - 


Price $2500 


The NOSE 


/AThe SKID 


a prevents nosing- 
over when Taxying, 
Taking-Off or 
Landing 


Safety First is demanded by Commercial Aviation. — x 


Even before Taking-off and upon Landing, a short roll is most essential. 


The ACE will Taxy easier and come to a Stop quicker than any other Airplane. 


\ 


C. M. Swift, Ask the MAN who Flies one ‘ Goel ace 
Gen. Mer. Das lal AWK, ING NG 

N. W, Dalton, AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION =| eto a 

toes Roe Sales Offices: 220 West 42nd St., New York Hactoryate 


Sales Mgr. 


The ACH Flying Field, Central Park, L. I. 


Send for Booklet A. J. 


417-9 Hast 93rd Street 
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Aeronautic News From Three Continents 


Swiss Alps Offer Unexcelled Beauties for Air Tourists 
Australia Making Rapid Strides in Commercial Aviation 


Planing in Switzerland 


With the coming of peace the progressive spirit 
of the Swiss has been remarkably displayed in 
the field of aviation. Three corporations have been 
organized who vie with each other in the promo- 


Australian Aeronautics 


Australia has noted with interest the develop- 
ment of commercial aeronautics in the countries 
of Kurope and throughout the United States, and, 
feeling that success is assured, has decided to 


Wuat THE Bernese Atps Loox Like From an AIRPLANE 
(c) Aéro, Zurich 


tion of travel by air. One of these companies, the 
“Aero,” has actually established a regular bi- 
weekly passenger service. 

The first Alpine flying field has just been com- 
pleted at Montana, Switzerland, 5,000 feet altitude, 
in the beautiful canton of Valais. Regular flights 
are undertaken around the Matterhorn, the King 
of the Valaisan mountains, and other peaks, af- 
fording air traveler marvelous views -of Alpine 
scenery. 

A regular service has also been established 
between Ztirich and the fashionable resorts of the 
Engadine, especially St. Moritz. Aerial trips are 
also arranged from the aviation field, Samaden, 
upper Engadine, into the Bernina mountain group 
and vicinity. 


Advertising Oils 


S. E. J. Cox of Dallas, Texas, is the first oil pro- 
moter to use airplanes in advertising oils. He has 
purchased a Curtiss JN, which he is using in travel- 
ing to his various oil wells and refineries. He re- 
cently made a trip of 1400 miles in the machine, 
going from Dallas to Big Springs, Texas, and 
from there to Wichita, Kansas, and return. Mr. 
Cox recently purchased a Curtiss Oriole, which he 
will use for his own travel. 


Hangar in Cellar 


A hangar for the family airplane in the base- 
ment is a feature of the easy-to-keep house plan 
which was shown at the Own Your Home Exhi- 
bition in New York this month. 


establish a department of her own., For this pur- 
pose an initial appropriation of $1,500,000 has 
been made by the Government, and the assurance 
has been given that more funds will be supplied 
when the feasibility of commercial aviation in 
Australia is established. The present appropria- 
tion will be used alone. 

In returned war aviators Australia has the 
nucleus for a training corps, for these men are 
ready to serve their country. They will be asked 
to assist and direct the construction of the mer- 
chant air fleet and to instruct the pilots and ob- 
servers. The argument is advanced that the re- 
turned war fliers will obtain employment in this 
manner and at a rate of remuneration higher than 
in other commercial pursuits. 

The transport of mail by airplane in the United 
States has been noted here, and the backers of the 
new movement assert that results in Australia will 
be greater than in America. In the United States, 
they point out, there is an excellent system of rail- 
roads and the transportation of mails always is 
speedy, but the aero delivery is faster. In Aus- 
tralia the railroad system is not so good, and the 
chances for the aero post to better the work of the 
railroads is infinitely better. 

Transportation of passengers in countries of 
Europe also has been the object of interest in 
Australia, and the same argument is advanced 
that if it is a suecess there it. cannot fail here. 
Later freight transportation will be taken up, pro- 
vided, of course, that air delivery of mail and 
transportation of passengers proves successful. 

At présent the Government is the only organiza- 
tion interested in the development of commercial 
aviation here, but later it is expected that private 
capital will be attracted and that Australia will 
develop a system of aerial transportation. 


May Fly to Pole 


Bound for the North Pole, Roald Amundsen, 
Norwegian discoverer of the South Pole, is at pres- 
ent drifting in his ice locked schooner, the Maud, 
somewhere north of western Siberia, according to 
beliefs held by the Seattle Norwegian Vice Consu- 
late and Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Canadian Arctic 
explorer. 

In planning the trip the explorer said he ex- 
pected after reaching the pole to return either to 
Grant Land, west of Greenland, or Melville Island, 
which lies in the Arctic Ocean north of Canada. 
Should he reach Melville Island he probably would 
journey by sea to Nome, Alaska, or overland to 
Dawson, Yukon Territory. 

Two airplanes, it is believed, formed part of the 
Maud’s equipment when she left Norway last fall 
and sailed through the White Sea bound for the 
icy north. The final dash to the pole may be made 
in one of the planes. Amundsen, it is believed, 
may also fly back to civilization in one of the 
machines. 

Nothing has been heard from Amundsen since 
September 1, 1918, nearly one year ago. At that 
time the Maud was reported taking oil for her 
motors at Dixson Island, a White Sea point. After 
taking the oil she sailed northeast into the rapidly 
freezing waters of the Arctic Ocean. 

From the White Sea Amundsen expects to drift 
east with the ice to the New Siberian Islands, 
which lie in the Arctic off Siberia. At the New 
Siberian Islands, it was believed, the drift would 
carry the boat toward, if not across, the pole. 
Amundsen intended to use the airplanes if he 
found the drift would not carry him across the 
“top of the earth.” 

Amundsen in a degree followed the footsteps of 
his countryman, Fridtjof Nansen. In 1895-1896 
Nansen in the Fram started on a drift across the 
pole, but left his boat and tried unsuccessfully to 
reach the goal on foot. Later the Fram drifted 
as close to the pole as Nansen got. 

The Maud carries wireless sending apparatus 
but no receiving instruments. Amundsen said he 
would not install the receiving apparatus because 
he did not want to be worried by news from the 
outside world. 

The Norwegian Government this summer ar- 
ranged to establish several food depots on Grant 
Land, from Cape Columbus to Robinson Channel, 
for the use of Amundsen in ease he comes out by 
his eastern route. If he comes toward the west 
and strikes Melville Island he will find himself on 
familiar ground, for he passed near Melville 
Island when he discovered the Northwest Passage 
in 1903-1906. 


Souvenir Stamp Sold 


Lieut. Colonel Halford of the Air Ministry paid 
$1,050 at auction last week for a stamp. souvenir 
of Harry G. Hawker’s attempted transatlantic 
flight. The stamp, inclosed in an album, bears 
the signatures of all the famous Atlantic fliers and 
is initialed on the back by the Postmaster General 
of Newfoundland, Sir John Alcock, Sir A. Whit- 
ten Brown and Harry G. Hawker. 


Catching Criminals 

What is probably the first use in Europe of an 
airplane in the detection and apprehension of 
criminals has just been reported from Capri, Italy. 
An Englishman named Green was suspected of 
running his villa as a baccarat gambling den. 
After spying round the place, a Naples police in- 
spector secured a seaplane and made a night flight 
to the grounds of the villa, where he captured an 
aristocratic: party at play. 
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Peace Treaty Convention Relating to Aeronautics 


Annexes F and G to “ Convention Relating to 


Air Navigation ”—Concluded in an Early Issue 


Annex F 


INTERNATIONAL AERONAUTICAL MAPS AND 
GROUND MARKINGS 


International maps shall be made and ground marks 


established in accordance with the following general 
principles: 
I 


Mars 


1. Two types of aeronautical maps shall be used. 
They are hereafter mentioned as general maps and 
Jocal maps. 

2. The index scheme for the aeronautical maps, 
both general and lécal, shall be based on the index 
scheme adopted for the “International 1:1,000,000 
scale map” by the official International Congress 
convened for the purpose in London in 1909 and in 
Paris in 1918. 

Notr.—Extract from the resolutions adopted by the 
Conferences at London and Paris. 

The sheets of the international 1:1,000,000 scale 
map shall include 6 degrees of longitude and 4 de- 
grees of latitude. The limiting meridians of the sheets 
shall be at successive intervals, reckoning from Green- 
wich, of 6 degrees; and the limiting parallels, reckon- 
ing from Equator, shall be at successive intervals of 4 
degrees. : 

The longitudinal sectors, from longitude 180 degrees 
H. or W. of Greenwich, are given numbers from 1 to 
60, increasing in an easterly direction. 

The 22 zones, of 4 degrees in depth, extending from 
the Equator on each side to 88 degrees latitude, are 
given letters from A to V 

The polar areas, extending for 2 degrees, are let- 
tered Z. 

_In the northen hemisphere, each sheet shall bear a 
descriptive symbol composed of the letter N—followed 
by the zone letter and sector number corresponding 
to its position, thus: N.K.-12. 

In the southern hemisphere, the letter S shall replace 
the letter N. Example: S.L.-28. 

3. The metre shall be used as the standard of meas- 
urement for lengths, distances, heights, and depths, 
reserving for each nation the right to add figures ex- 
pressing these quantities in its own units. 

_4. The colors, symbols and arrangements for produc- 
tion adopted for the International 1:1,000,000 scale 
-map shall be used as far as practicable on the aero- 
nautical maps. 

5. The general maps shall be drawn on Mercator’s 
projection and shall be to a scale of one degree of 
longitude equals three centimetres. The general maps 
shall have marked on them in fine lines the meridians 
and parallels of each degree and the meridians and 
parallels limiting the unit sections of the 1 :1,000,000 
map shall be accentuated. The same designation of 
unit sections shall be used as for the 1:1,000,000 
map. 

6. Hach general (Mercator) map shall bear the 
French heading Oarte Generale Aeronautique Inter- 
nationale (see the conventional sign plate figure 1), 
and under it a translation of this heading in the lan- 
guage of the country publishing the map. It shall 
also bear an appropriate geographical name. 

Hach sheet shall show at least the following: prin- 
cipal physical features and geographical names, wire- 
less stations, marine light houses (height and range 
at sea level, color and character of the light); na- 
tional frontiers, prohibited areas, principal air routes, 
lines of equal magnetic variation, South Polar dis- 
tance, latitude, old and new rotation of longitude (see 
paragraph 7), with an outer margin containing let- 
ters and numbers referring to the index of the 1 :1,000.- 
000 map, legend of symbols in Hnglish or French and 
in the language of the country publishing the maps, 
publisher’s name and date of publication and of suc- 
cessive editions. 


7. The local maps shall be drawn to a scale of 


1: 200,000. 

Notre.—For local aeronautical maps of sparsely in- 
habited countries, the scale of 1: 500,000 or 1: 1,000,- 
000, as appropriate, may be used. 

In addition to the customary latitude and longitude 
notations, the local aeronautical maps shall bear num- 
bers enclosed in rectangles, corresponding to a new 
system of co-ordinate reckoning based on the anti- 
meridian of Greenwich and the South Pole. The new 
grid reckoning, with regard to latitude, shall com- 
mence with the South Pole as zero and increase north- 
ward by degrees and minutes to 180 degrees at the 
North Pole, and with regard to Iongitude shall com- 
mence with the anti-meridian of Greenwich as zero 
and run eastward by degrees and minutes to 360 de- 
grees. 

8. Each unit sheet of the local aeronautical maps 
shall bear the French heading Carte Normale Aéro- 
nautique Internationale (see the conventional sien 
plate figure 2), and under it a translation of this 
heading in the language of the country publishing 
the map. It shall comprise one degree of latitude and 
one degree of Jongitude and shall be designated by a 
locality name and by the new co-ordinates (described 


in paragraph 7) of the southwest corner of the sheet, 
the unit diigts being accentuated. In these designating 
co-ordinates, the figures referring to the South Polar 
distance shall invariably be written first. 

EXAMPLES: The sheet whose southern boundary is 
49 degrees N. (1. e., 189 degrees South Polar dis- 
tance) and western boundary 2 degrees H. (1. e., 182 
degrees from the anti-meridian of Greenwich) will be 
numbered 139-182. 

Or the sheet whose southern boundary is 86 degrees 
S. (4. e., 54 degrees South Polar distance) and west- 
ern boundary 7 degrees W. (2. e., 173 degrees from the 
ean et of Greenwich) will be numbered 54- 

9. The local aeronautical unit sheets shall show, as 
far as the data is known, the following: 

(a.) Within the Limiting Meridians and Parallels. 
Twenty-minute projection grid; roads divided into 


.two classes according to their relative visibility from 


the air; railways of all kinds; cities and towns in 
outline and the plan of the principal public roads 
crossing them (villages similarly if practicable, other- 
wise their positions indicated) ; principal features of 
the surface water system; woodlands and other areas 
unsuitable for landing, aerodromes, hangars for air- 
ships, plants for balloon inflation, permanent land- 
ing places on ground and water, aeronautical ground 
marks; beacons and fixed navigational lights; marine 
light houses (height, range at sea level, color, and 
character of light); wireless stations, meterological 
stations, overhead electric power lines; remarkable 
objects; national frontiers; the frontier crossings for 
customs purposes prescribed by Annex H. Article 2; 
prohibited areas; principal air routes; names of im- 
portant bodies of water; towns; and important vil- 
lages; the topographical relief by shading and figures 
indicating heights,.the most important of which to 
be surrounded by an oval ring. 

(b.) Outside the Limiting Meridians and Parallels. 
A title, consisting of the name designating the locality 
and the index numbers of the sheet; a border scale 
graduated to minutes; the names of the neighboring 
sheets; latitude, South Polar distance, old and new 
notation of longitude (see paragraph 7); scale of 
kilometres; legend of symbols in English or French 
and in the language of the country publishing the map ; 
magnetic variation diagram; key map showing 
abridged numbers of the sheet concerned and the eight 
surrounding sheets; frontiers and the names of the 
countries, parts: of which are embraced by the key map ; 


- publisher’s name and date of publication. 


10. The forms of the general and local maps, titles, 
marginal notations, diagrams and legends, shall be as 
shown by the accompanying illustrations. 

11. The general and local aeronautical maps and 
guide books of the areas traversed by the most impor- 
tant routes which may be established by international 
agreement shall be prepared first. | 

Nore.—On account of the inadequacy of the usual 
methods of topographic mapping for making aero- 
nautical maps, it is strongly recommended that steps 
be taken to survey from the air the areas along the 
most important international routes. Such surveys 
would would furnish indispensable information re- 
garding the features necessary to be shown on the 
maps the aviator is to use. 


II 
UNIVERSAL SYSTEM OF GROUND MARKS 


1. All ground marks shall conform with the scheme 
of numbering adopted for the unit sheets of the local 
international aeronautical maps. 

For this purpose each mark shall show (see the 
diagrams) : . : 

(a.) The abridged. number which designates the 
sheet within which it lies: is 

(b.) An open rectangle, whose short sides shall be 
oriented north-south; the frames shall be open to- 


ward the opposite half of the unit sheet; 


(c.) A dot indicating the approximate position 
of the mark on the. north or south half of the corre- 
sponding unit sheet. 

The numbers shall be placed close to the frame at 
the top, bottom or sides, but not inside. 

' Where marks are placed so close to each other as 
to admit of possible confusion, the round dot may ‘be 
replaced by a square, triangular or star-shaped dot. 

It is recommended that the minimum dimensions of 
the marks be those indicated in the sketches. 

2. Special attention shall be given to the distribu- 
tion of marks along chosen international routes. ; 

Note.—Steps to establish suitable marks for land- 
ing at night shall be eventually taken, in accordance 
with the decision of the International Commission for 
Air Navigation. 


Annex G 


COLLECTION AND DISSEMINATION OF 
MBTEOROLOGICAL INFORMATION 


1. Nature and object of meteorological information 
to be furnished by Contracting States :— 

A) “Statistical” is required for the purpose of in- 
dicating the degree of safety and convenience of dif- 
ferent routes or aerodromes for different types of 
aircraft. 

It consists of :— 

a) Analysis and summaries of past meteorological 
records. 

b) Summaries of current observations. 

B) “Current” is required for the purpose of :— 

a) Keeping a current record of the weather. 

6) Making forecasts. 

It consists of :— 

1. The results of daily observations. 

2. Lists of active stations at which these observa- 
tions are taken. 

C) ‘“ Forecasts’? are for the purpose of telling all 
concerned when and where flying is possible and the 
best conditions for the same. They are statements of 
conditions anticipated :— 

a) “Short period” during the next three or four 
hours. 

b) “ Normal” during the next 20 to 30 hours. 

c) “Long period” during the next two or three 
days. 

d) “Route” for particular region or route during 
the next six hours. 

2. Methods and times of furnishing the different 
types of information: 

A) “ Statistical’ is furnished by Central Meteoro- 
logical Offices for general information. 

a) Analysis and summaries of past records—by the 
publication of special handbooks giving averages, fre- 
quencies and extremes of the principal meteorological 
elements, together with charts and diagrams; promi- 
nence to be given to meteorological conditions of areas 
known to have special meteorological peculiarities. 

b) Summaries of current observations—by, the 
monthly publication of the information obtained each 
month. 

B) “Current” is furnished by meteorological offices 
to meteorological offices. 

a) Results of daily observations—telegraphically 


. Regular reports at fixed hours (see Appendix 1) 


by: 

1 
and : 

2. By special reports at intermediate times when 
requested - (see Appendix IT). : 

bd) Lists of stations whenever necessary, to keep 
other countries informed where observations are being 
taken, giving also local and topographical details af- 
fecting weather conditions at each station. 

c) ‘“Worecasts”? are furnished by Meteorological 
Offices for general information by publication in the 
public Press, telegraphically to other countries if re- 
quired, or any other, the best means to bring them _to 
the: notice of those requiring them (see Appendix III). 


Appendix I 


REGULAR REPORTS 


These are of two kinds :— 

1: Individual station reports. 

2. Collective station reports. 

1. Individual station reports are the results of ob- 
servations of individual stations, taken at 0100, 0700, 
1800, and (1800 or) 1900 G.M.T. ‘The reports are 
made as soon as the observation has been taken and 
are rendered to a central collecting station or office ; 
where reports for only two of these hours are possible 
or sufficient, the hours should be separated by an 
interval of twelve hours. (It is recommended that 
the standard hours be changed to 0300, 0900, 1500 and 
2100 G.M.T. by international agreement.) ; 

Reports will give information on the following, 
whenever possible :— 


(Continued ‘on page 16) 
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eS JW-F- ENGINEERING -COMPANYinc. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK- 


eromart 
THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 
Factory—Keyport, N. J. _ New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ = EI Aircraft Association 
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Experienced Insurance Brokers 


are the best qualified to give advice and assistance, especially to 
aviators as to the form of policy and the kind of insurance which 
they need to be certain of proper protection. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


can only be secured if your policy is properly issued by a reliable 
company. We can obtain such policies, properly drawn, which 
will give you the most complete protection while on the field or 
in flight. 


Accidental Damage under all circumstances to Aircraft of all 
descriptions, including Fire, Burglary and Theft. 


Accidental Damage to Cargo. 
Third Party Risks. 


Accidental Damage from Aircraft. 


LOWEST RATES 


can best be secured by placing your insurance through an experi- 
enced and well established broker. We have the reputation, the 
connections and the organization for placing the insurance. you 
require at the lowest possible rates, and under the broadest 


covers. 


FOR AVIATORS 


Insurance; proper Personal Accident insurance, giving complete 
protection, is most essential to aviators. We can secure the 
policy you need. We can secure it at the lowest possible cost. 


W ire—W rite—Phone or Call 


FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 
123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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@ The performance of the “Bristol” Fighter in the world ‘war 
is historic. 
@ It stood the test of every service requirement and emerged the 


acknowledged peer of aircraft the world over in its class. 


€ A limited number of these sturdy ‘‘Fighters’—brand new— 
are now offered at an attractive price. 


@ Modified to accommodate one or two passengers with pilot and 
equipped as a hydro-aeroplane if desired. These machines 
should prove an excellent investment for any purpose. 


q Details on request. 


Inquiries for territorial representation invited | 


WILLIAM G. RANELS 
Representing 


BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., LTD. 
512 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


ENGINEERS 


Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


. Aerial Transportation. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. 
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Baker Hangars Met the Exacting Government Requirements. 


We have been making quality canvas products for fifty years. 


We also make: 


CLOSE EMS COVERS 
FUSELAGE COVERS 


and a full line of Airplane Accessories. 


COGRPIATC ONIRS 
PROPELLER COVERS 


ENGINE COVERS 
LIFE BELTS 


Write for Particulars. 


BAKER AND LOCKWOOD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DEPARTMENT C. 


ISAINISYNS (CINE, MOD, 
Seventh and Wyandotte Streets 


aay LA ORS! 


NEW YORK, 
473 Kent Avenue, Brooklyn 


WRIST CHRONOGRAPHS 


NASODnN ZOnd ep RAVCrEH 


No. 123714C. 


BINED MPaHoOr Tyenanozonma 


The only practical “ Aviators” split wrist chrono- 
graph. 18 jewels. Sterling silver case. Hands and 
figures treated with a special two year guaranteed 
radium material passed by U. S. Gov. Furnished 
with special “Aviators” wrist strap. Suitable for 
wearing outside of coat sleeve. Price, Net, $60.00 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO, ¥° 


PLAIN AND LUMINOUS DIALS > 


While the large Army and Navy land and water 
machines have chronometers on the instrument 
board, an accurate split second wrist watch for 
pilot, navigator and mechanician is also an essen- 
tial. For ordinary commercial airplane work the 
wrist chronograph makes an effective substitute 
for the more expensive chronometer, and in addi- 
tion has many uses about the airdrome in check- 
ing tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, take 
off, landing speeds, etc. 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Read several of these wrist chronographs 
were used on the trans-Atlantic flight of the NC 
ships. 

The chronographs are used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations, 
for use in connection with the instrument for 
determining speed over the ground, and for gen- 
eral use in determining time intervals. 

Commenting upon the use of his wrist chrono- 
see on his overseas flight, Commander Read 
said: 

“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accu- 
rate time-keeper is of considerable value where 
absolutely exact intervals of time are required. 
This is used in flying to obtain the speed of the 
plane over the ground, a matter very desirable to 
know in oversea trips, and also necessary in deter- 
mining speed of new types of planes and in cali- 
brating speed meters. To have the ‘ stop’ feature 
in a wrist watch increases the convenience of 
operating it.” 


OPOMN ZOMHPRHACHH 


‘WORTH BUILDING 
Room 2104 
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BNSY Paar Muenanozonza 


No. 3714C. 


Smaller size “ Aviators” split wrist chrono- 
graph. Furnished with or without radium 
hands and figures. Guaranteed two years. 
18 jewels. Adjusted to heat, cold, ichronism 
and thoroughly reliable. Sterling silver case. 
Furnished with web strap, sterling silver 
buckle. Price, Net, $60.00 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Peace Treaty 
Rules Relating — 


to Aeronautics 


(Continued from page 12) 

Wind. ‘ 

Pressure. 

Temperature and humidity. 

Fog and visibility. 
Clouds. 

. Precipitation. 

. Thunderstorms, 
storms. 

8. Other weather phenomena. 

9. State of sea, 

And also on upper air currents and upper air tempera- 
ture and humidity, from stations where facilities are 
available for observation. 

Reports will be made in the general form and in 
the codes given in Appendix LY. 

2. Collective reports are a collection of the individ- 
ual reports received by a central station or office and 
transmitted to other central offices. They are of three 
classes :— 

Class 1. 'The central office in this case is usually the 
main office of a country; it transmits its reports, with- 
in 114 hours of the time the observations are taken 
at the individual stations, to all main offices of other 
countries within a radius of 1,500 kilometres. 

Class 2. These are reports made for the purpose of 
giving countries over 1,500 kilometres distant informa- 
tion essential to making their own forecasts. ‘The cen- 
tral office is that of a selected State which possesses 
a high-power wireless station capable of world-wide 
ranges (minimum range 3,000 kilometres). The re- 
port is made within three hours of the observations, 
and is a collection of reports selected from the Class 
1 reports and abridged (see Appendix IV). It should 
include a forecast of conditions in the country of 
origin. 

Class 3. These are local reports made by local cen- 
tres to other local centres (any. within 500 _ kilo- 
metres). The report is a collection of reports, selected 
from the Class 1 reports from stations in the vicinity 
and abridged (see Appendix IV). It is made within 
30 minutes of the time of observation. 


dust- 


SO PON 


hurricanes, tornadoes, 


Appendix II 


SPHCIAL REPORTS 


Special reports give the results of continuous ob- 
servations at aerodromes having meteorological sta- 
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tions on recognized air routes. They are to be ren- 
dered within thirty minutes of a request from a central 
office on a_ specified aerodrome on the route. The 
maximum distance from which these reports will be 
required is 500 kilometres. ‘The requests may take 
the form of a demand for hourly reports. 


The reports are rendered by telephone or wireless, 
and may be from one country to another in the case 
of an international air route. The reports when made 
by telegram will be in the form and code given in 
Appendix IV. 


Appendix TI 


FORECASTS 


Short-period forecasts covering three to four hours 
will give a statement of the anticipated conditions of 
cloud, weather, surface wind and visibility, together 
with direction and speed of wind at heights of 1,000 
and 2,000 metres, and an estimate of meteorological 
fitness for different types of aircraft. 

_Normal forecasts for twenty to thirty hours will 
give similar information, but in more general terms. 

Long-period forecasts give a general statement of 
the prospects for the next two or three days. 

Route forecasts are made twice daily by central 
offices from information received from individual sta- 
tions and will give a statement of conditions antici- 
pated in the different regions or routes of the country 
for about six hours ahead. 


_ Appendix IV 


GHNHRAL FORM IN WHICH REPORTS ARE 
TO BE RENDERED AND CODES FOR 
THHIR TRANSMISSION 


Individual stations will be allotted station call signs, 
i.€., an index group of letters or figures which will be 
used in all reports to indicate the station, and will also 
serve as the wireless call sign. ‘These should be inter- 
nationally distinct. 

The general form is given in meteorological symbols 
or letters. For purposes of transmission an appro- 
priate figure value is given to each symbol or letter in 
accordance with codes made public in this appendix. 


(To be concluded in an Early Issue) 
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Hope Eden Goes by Plane: 


An actress has used the airplane as a means 
of transportation. Hope Eden began her tour on: 
the Keith cireuit by flying on August 31 from: 
Buffalo to Syracuse in a Curtiss JN-4D airplane 
piloted by J. D. Hill, of the sales department 
of the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corps. 


Miss EKpen ALIGHTING AT SYRACUSE 


Miss Hden’s first flight will soon be followed | 
by others. From Syracuse her itinerary calls her | 
to Albany, and this trip, as well as later ones: 
from city to city, taking her through Schenectady, 
Troy, Worcester, Mass.; Springfield, Mass.; Hart- 
ford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn.; Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the cities of 
the South, is to be made by air. 

Miss Hden is the first actress to travel by air-- 
plane. 


ATLAS WHEELS 


Are daily gaining in favor with manufacturers and pilots of aircraft because: 


They Absorb Shocks 


They Are Stronger 


They Are More Reliable 


Standard sizes carried in stock. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt attention. 


THE ATLAS WHEEL COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 
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PARAGON PROPELLERS) 


Highly Developed Dynopter Design 
| Special for J. N. Machines 


one 3 Sees 
The Economy Propeller, Par Excellence 


Price $45.00 F.O.B. Baltimore — 
For Metal Sheathing add $12.00 


These are a Special Development for O. X. Motors on J. NN. Machines, 
now being made in large quantities and ready for immediate shipment 
on receipt of $15.00 deposit. C.O.D. for balance, with examination 
allowed before acceptance and safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears 
the Paragon mark, with all that the mark implies. Get our General 
Booklet and List for other designs, etc. Write today. 


AMERICAN PROPELLER and MANUFACTURING CO., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
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ANSWERS TO. CORRESPONDENTS 


Inquiries on aeronautical or allied subjects will gladly be answered by the editors of 


AIRCRAFT JOURNAL by letter to the inquirer and included in these columns. 


Questions to 


be answered by mail should be accomplished by stamped addressed envelopes. 


Inquiry—I would like advice with regard to a 
school giving courses in aeronautical engineering. 

W. T.—The Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute will 
give an evening course in aeronautical engineering. 
If you will write to Prof. HE. F. Church at the In- 
stitute he will give you full particulars. 


Inquiry—What is the nearest first-class institu- 
tion that gives the degree of aeronautical engineer? 

M. A. P—The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has a course in Aeronautical Engineering 
leading to the Master’s degree. It is possible that 
by this time there is an undergraduate course like- 
wise. 


Inquiry—Will Lieutenant-Colonel Hartz in his 
flight around the country stop at all cities that 
have recruiting stations? 

G. J. F—In his flight around the country, 
Colonel Hartz expects to touch the following 
points: 


Washington to Augusta, Me. 
Augusta to Duluth. 

Duluth to Seattle. 

Seattle to San Diego. 

San Diego to San Antonio. 
San Antonio to Miami, Fla. 
Miami to Washington. 


The flight will include thirty-one states; ninety- 
five cities will be touched or grazed, and the lakes 
and waterways to be flown over will total forty- 
eight. 


Inquiry.—Where can I obtain a book giving full - 


particulars of assembling a JN-4? 


Proposals for Airplane Design. and Construc- 
tion.—Office of Contracting Officer, Eng. Div., 
A. S., McCook Field, Dayton, O.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here until 10 A.M., 
Oct. 15, 1919, and then opened, for furnishing 
certain types of experimental airplanes, de- 
signed and constructed by successful bidders. 


Further information on application. 


Answer.—Write to the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., for JN-4 manual, 
but Colvin’s “ Aireraft Mechanics’ Handbook” 
and Rathbun’s “ Aeroplane Construction and 
Operation ” will give you a fair amount of in- 
formation. 


Inquiry—Has the Government for sale any- 
where a Curtiss JN-4D or H, T-M S-4C or Vought 
VE-7 plane for passenger carrying and exhibition 
work. What department should be addressed for 
further information? 

Can data on upkeep of planes in mail service 
be secured ? 

Also please state procedure for RMA to get a 
civilian flying license. 

H. R. C.—More information about this can be 
obtained by writing to District Bureau of Aircraft 
Production, Washington, D. C., attention Mate- 
rials Disposal Division. You might also write to 
the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. at 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York; the Thomas-Morse 
Aircraft Co., Ithaca, N. Y., and Lewis & Vought, 
Webster and Sixth Avenue, Long Island City, L. I 

With regard to data on upkeep of planes in the 
Mail Service, you will find the Post Office re- 
ports on this are printed regularly in Aviation, 
the last one appearing in the July 1 issue. 

The President has rescinded the proclamation 
requiring a license from the Army and Navy 
Board of Aeronautical Cognizance, so that there 
is now no necessity of obtaining a license for 
civilian flying. 


81 Fulton Street 


September 27, 1919 


Inquiry.—I am desirous of learning the mechan- 

ism of airplanes. Can you kindly recommend me 
to some reliable school where this is taught? 
_ I. K.—If you will write to Prof. EH. F. Church, 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., he will give 
you particulars of an airplane course they are giv- 
ing. There is also a course at the College of the 
City of New York. 


An Oriole to Oil Lands 


R. W. Hubbard, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Inland Refining Co., Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
has purchased a Curtiss Oriole in order that he 
might save time in visiting his various interests in 
the oil fields. Mr. Hubbard’s Oriole was delivered 
on August 24. On August 25 Mr. Hubbard left 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, for Jackson, Tenn. He left 
Tulsa at 11 in the morning, and arrived at Jack- 
son, Tenn., at 6 in the evening. The total distance 
covered was 500 miles, and the total flying time was 
4 hours and 55 minutes. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates, 25 cents per agate line per insertion. Black 
face type, 50 cents per agate line. Worms close 
Saturday preceding date of publication. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY OF AVIATION SINCE 
1907 TO PRESENT DAY; THIRTY DIFFERENT TYPES 
AEROPLANES, THREE DOLLARS INCLUDING FOR- 
EIGN AND LATEST TYPES. H. M. BENNER, LOCK 
BOX 275, HAMMONDSPORT, N. Y. 


Jean Servantie, formerly French Sergeant-Aviator in 
Tours, Cazaux, la Perthes, Hscadrille BR 128, now in 
America for commercial aviation, would enjoy news from 
his American flying friends. 146 West 36th Street, New 
York City. ; 


FOR SALH—Three JN’s, Canadian, perfect condition, 
one Curtiss F boat. Lawrence Sperry Aircraft Co., 
Farmingdale, L. I. Telephone Farmingdale 133. 


FOR SALE—Two passenger biplane, 36 ft. wings; 7- 
cylinder Gnome motor. All surfaces newly covered. 
Guaranteed in best flying condition. Price $1500. C. H. 
Rutherford, First and C Streets, San Diego, Cal. 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 
New York, N. Y. 


Model 5A-442—H.P. 210 


Siurfevant 


U.S. PAT. 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable - 


Accessible’ - 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


[Members Manufacturers’ =) 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO-ENGINES 


The first and only direct ATLANTIC FLIGHT by aeroplane. Vickers- 


Vimy bomber with 
The only two flights from ENGLAND TO INDIA® Handley-Page 


machines with 


The only flight from ENGLAND TO CONSTANTINOPLE under 


war conditions. Handley-Pageé with 


All planes used in the LONDON-PARIS COURIER AIR SERVICE, 
instituted by the British Government to carry Ministers, Officials and 
Despatches to and from the PEACE CONFERENCE, were fitted with 


The only machine to fly over London with 40 passengers. Handley- 
Page with 


In practically every successful long-distance bombing raid into 


Germany carried out by the BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE, 
planes were used, fitted with 


ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 
ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


| ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROY CE. CARS 
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i Strongest and Lightest i 
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mt HOSE are potent words in air-motor language! But 


the Curtiss 400 H. P.‘‘Twelve’’ has not only remarkable 
durability and the lowest known weight per horse power 


bd} 
i (1.70 lbs.)—it is peculiarly compact and well-shaped to 
| permit aeroplane streamlining. It is a successful geared engine. 
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hd CURTISS AEROPLANE & MOTOR CORPORATION: Sales Offices: Room 1457, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, Long Island THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 
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Photo by U. 8S. Naval Air Service; from Ledger Photo Service. ! 


Seaplanes Make Record F hight | 


One of the Seaplanes Which Made the Six Hundred Mile F light Between San Francisco and 
San Diego, Cal., Recently. The Trip Was Completed in Seven Hours’ Actual Elying Time. 

These Planes Made a Record for Their Class. A Moving Picture Machine Is Shown in the 
a a Cockpit 


Owing to the General Strike of the New York Printers, This Issue Was Printed in a Rural Newsp 
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Commercial Aviation 


Has These Essential Requirements 


I. Safety and Dependability. 


2. Comfort and Capacity. 


\ 


| 3. Speed and Endurance. 


These attributes are built into every 
3 Martin airplane. — 


The Martin 12 Passenger Ai rplane 


Will dominate the commercial field 
just as the MARTIN BOMBER 
has demonstrated its military 
supremacy. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
| CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


First in Peace 


_ The greatest endurance tests ever attempted’ by 
military airplanes are to begin Oct. 8, when trans- 
continental flights will be started simultaneously at 
Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, L. I., and at San 
Francisco under the direction of the Aircraft 
Division of the army. An order from Major Gen. 
Charles T. Menoher, commanding the Air Service, 
has been issued, authorizing preparations for the 
tests. 
_ In his message, General Menoher prescribed the 
rules to govern the contest. The impression among 
‘Officers at the Mineola Field was that prizes or 
_awards would be given to the winners of the events, 
but there was nothing in the order to guarantee 
this. , 
__ All army fliers with planes having speed of not 
less than 100 miles an hour will be permitted to 
participate. This will apply to all fliers in the 
Eastern, Central and Western Army Departments. 


‘ 
4 
: 
N. 
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Airplanes to Be Numbered 


The airplanes starting from Mineola are to be 
numbered 1 to 50. Those starting at San Francisco 


will*be numbered 50 to 100. To avoid accidents, 


night flying will be prohibited. The numerals are 
to be painted on each side of the fuselage, and 
upon the under side of one of the wings. . , 
Compulsory stops of not less than thirty minutes 
hor more than forty-eight hours must be made en 
‘Toute in either direction at control stations in 
Binghamton, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y.; Cleve- 
land and Bryan, Ohio; Chicago and Rock Island, 
‘Ill.; Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha and North Platte, 
Neb.; Sidney, Cheyenne, Oleott, Wolcott and Green 
River, Wyo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; Salduro, Battle 
Mountain and Reno, Nevada, and Sacramento and 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The flight will be a one way and not a round 
trip contest. 


Great Transcontinental Air Race 


One Hundred Machines, Fifty Each Way, 
To Start Across the Continent on Oct. 8 


‘Three different classes of honors will be competed 
for. They are: 

Shortest time across the continent. 

Fastest actual flying time as calculated between 
controls. 

Fastest flying time based on the handicap to. be 
given each class of machine. 

Should the aviators be forced to: land for any 
reason outside of the specified controls the time 
they remain on the ground will be counted in their 
flying time. 


Excitement Among Fliers 


Commanding officers along the line of flight have 
been instructed that arrangements for feeding the 
men must be made locally with the Red Cross or 
other similar agencies at government expense. 

The telegram from General Menoher giving de- 
tails about the contest, about which there have been 
rumors for several days, created great excitement 
among the fliers at Hazelhurst, Roosevelt and 
Mitchel fields. Already a large number of the 
aviators here, including many who took part in 
the recent New York-Toronto International Derby, 
have indicated their intention of taking part in the 
cross-country air race. 

Owing to the limitation of the race to machines 
capable of a speed of 100 miles an hour or more, 
the only types expected to enter are De Haviland- 
4’s, De Haviland-9a’s, Le Pere fighters, and S. E.- 
5a’s. 

The machines flying from East to West will have 
the advantage of flying with the daylight. This ad- 
vantage is counterbalanced, however, by a strong 
trade wind blowing steadily over the Sierra 
Nevadas in a west to east direction. The airplanes 
flying frony San: Francisco to Mineola will find this 
wind of, great advantage, because it will be on the 
tails of their machines, and in all probability will 
add another forty miles an hour to their speed. 
Only army machines and army pilots will be en- 
tered in the race. 


Aeronautic Engineering 

The bill (S.2733) to provide for the training of 
officers of the Army in aeronautic engineering, and 
the issue of equipment and materials therefor was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole.” 

The bill had been reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs with an amendment, on page 2, 
line 1, after the word “appropriated,” to strike 
out “and he is authorized to furnish to institu- 
tions to which officers are so detailed such equip- 
ment and material belonging to the War Depart- 
ment for use in connection with courses in aero- 
nautie engineering as he may deem advisable, sub- 
ject to such rules for use, compensation for use, 
accounting, report, and return as he may pre- 
scribe,’ so as to make the bill read: 

“ Be it enacted, ete., that the Secretary of War 
be, and he hereby is, authorized to detail such 
officers of the Army as he may select, not exceed- 
ing 25 at any one time, to attend and pursue 
courses of aeronautic engineering or associate 
study at such schools, colleges, and universities as 
he may select. 

“Sec. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized 
to pay tuition for the officers so detailed and to 
provide them with necessary textbooks and tech- 
nical supplies from any moneys available for thé 
Air Service of the Army not otherwise specifically 
appropriated.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill 


to provide for the training of officers of the Army 
in aeronautic engineering.” 


Lieut. W. H. Sheridan Dropping from an Airplane at Scranton, Pa., Municipal Landing Field, Shown at the Right 
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Speedy F light of the Martin Army Transport Plan 


From Cleveland to Dayton, Ohio, at an 
Average of 117.2 Miles an Hour on Sept. 17 


The largest and fastest military transport in the 
world came into the possession of the U. S. Air 
Service on Sept. 17 when Eric Springer flew the 
U. S. Martin Army Transport plane from Glenn 
Martin Field, Cleveland, to McCook Field at 
Dayton. With Springer, Tom Carroll and W. M. 
Henry of the Martin Co., and W. H. Crutchfield, 
government representative on board, the plane 
travelled the 215 miles in 110 minutes, an average 
of 117.2 miles an hour. More than half of the trip 
was made at an altitude of 9000 feet because of 
heavy clouds, and a side wind interfered somewhat 
with Springer’s attempt at flying the ship by 
compass. He held to the course, however, and 
made a perfect landing at Dayton despite the fact 
that he had never before flown a plane in which he 
was completely enclosed. 

The Martin transport plane is the well known 
Martin bomber slightly changed to carry passeng- 
ers instead of machine guns and bombs. The main 
difference is in the fuselage which is completely 
enclosed. The nose, which is covered with Pyralin, 
a celluloid composition, reinforced by aluminum 
strips, accommodates four persons, two passengers 
in the extreme nose, and two members of the crew 
seated at dual controls just forward of the wings. 
Entrance to the forward passenger compartment 
is made through a trapdoor in the floor which is_ 
ingeniously operated by means of a lever in the 
floor of the pilot’s compartment. 

The fuselage contains eight leather seats, four 
on each side with an aisle between. Good sized 
windows of triplex, non-splintering glass give a 
fine view. Entrance to these seats and to the 
pilot’s compartment is by means of a trap door in 
the top of the fuselage, about half way back. Foot- 
holes in the side of the fuselage close automatically 
and the crew and passengers climb up the side and 
down a ladder, walking forward in the fuselage to 
their seats. 


CENTER PorRTION OF THE Martin TRANSPORT AIRPLANE 


‘ Passengers in Ordinary Clothes 


All four who rode on the initial trip were 
dressed in their ordinary street clothes entirely 
without the goggles, helmets and leather coats that. 
seem to be necessary in open planes. Messrs. 
Crutehfield and. Henry, who rode inside the 
fuselage, wrote letters, kept a log of the trip, read 
newspapers and magazines and got up and walked 
around, inside of the plane without seriously 
disturbing the balance of the ship. 

The streamlining of the army transport is 
splendid and, coupled with its light weight, adds 
considerably to the speed of the ship. The trip 
with four passengers and 200 pounds of. ballast 
was made at a rate of 117 miles an hour with a 

(Continued on page 6) 
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_ The necessity of a system of landing fields at 
intervals of from twenty-five to fifty miles was 
demonstrated by the New York-Toronto airplane 
race of Aug. 25 to 30, in the opinion of A. H. 
Flint, president of the Manufacturers’ Aircraft 
Association and general manager of the L-W-F 
‘Hingineering Corporation. 
eratt Association he was quoted in a New York 
newspaper as follows: 

“The Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association finds 
three great object lessons in this contest, The first 
is the necessity for the establishment, with proper 
| Federal supervision, of national and international 


‘second, the development of an operations service 
capable of handling the aerial traffic which is. ex- 
| pected to appear within the next few years; third, 
construction and development. We may with con- 
fidence predict that the New York-Toronto route 
is destined to become one of North America’s great 
highways of commerce. This would be true if for 
no other reason than that trade inevitably follows 
a trail which has been safely opened by pioneers. 
_ “In response to inquiries from various points 
along the New York-Toronto route, we recommend 
the immediate expansion of major landing’ fields 
-at New York City, Albany, Utica, Syracuse or 
Rochester, Buffalo and Toronto. The only accident 
which marred the recent race occurred at Albany, 
where the field was found to be inadequate, poorly 
| placed and in no condition to handle even oe- 
-casional machines. ‘The route between New York 
and Toronto is something over 500 miles in length. 
| We recommend the establishment of three or four 
cardinal landing fields over such a route. 


_ “In between, at distances from twenty-five to 
fifty miles apart, there should be emergency land- 
ng fields so that aviators who, for engine trouble 
or any other reason, are compelled to come down 
may make a safe landing. Had such emergency 
landing field existed during the recent race, it is 
safe to say that a much larger percentage of the 
contestants would have completed the trip. 

“We urge the establishment of an emergency 
landing field near West Point, forty miles up the 
Hudson; another at Poughkeepsie, twenty-five 

miles on; forty miles further at Catskill. Fifteen 
miles beyond Albany there should be an emergency 
field at Schenectady; fifty miles farther at Herk- 
imer, fifteen miles on at Utica; another fifty-mile 
stage would bring the flyer to Syracuse; another 
hirty miles to Auburn, fifty miles farther lies 
Rochester, thirty miles Batavia, and another thirty- 
five miles Buffalo. From Buffalo it is sixty miles 
to Hamilton, Ontario, and again another sixty 
miles to the final terminate, Toronto. 

“Tf Chambers of Commerce in the localities 
named will take steps to provide emergency fa- 
cilities, we may safely predict that the air highway 
between Toronto and New York will be greatly 
patronized during the coming year. 

__ “Aside from the fact that the aviation industry 
is being ‘hard put’ to survive the reconstruction 
period and take its legitimate place among similar 
industries of the world, it is also a fact that the 
present is a very critical time in all matters aero- 
“nautical in the United States. This is due to the 
act that such progress as we have made in the 
stablishment of landing fields and the mapping 
ut of routes has been with purely national pur- 
‘poses in view. 

oe “Now comes the International Aerial . Con- 
‘vention as adopted in connection with the Peace 
Conference in Paris. The convention, which is 
shortly to come before the United States Senate 
or discussion and probable ratification, will, if 
Be orted, form the basis for aerial legislation in this 
country. It lays down very wisely the principle 
of Federal control, but at the same. time it pro- 
poses landing fields, flying rules and signals of 


Speaking for the Air- 


‘air routes and a system of adequate landing fields; — 
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operation and control which are radically different 
from those thus far developed in this coun- 
try. Therefore if Chambers of Commerce in 


their effort to help aviation will keep in close 
touch with Federal authorities, it will mean that 
much wasted effort and possible duplication will 
be avoided. 

“Radio advance, to my mind, indicates that the 
time is not far distant when flying routes will 


Necessity of a System of Landing Fields 


Aes a Flint Points Out the Object Lessons 
Learned from the Toronto-New York. Airplane Race 


“ Obviously, a complete organization for war is 
impossible, and perhaps undesirable. But our ex- 
perience of the last few years must have taught us 
the value of a nucleus capable of rapid expansion 
in both numbers and abilities.. The officers’ reserve 
corps joins with the regular establishment, and 
such other means as the national and state govern- 
ments can provide to make this nucleus more com- 
prehensive.” 


FarMAN Passencer Bus—Two 250-Hp. Saumson EncGrnes—Soon 10 BE SEEN IN AMERICA 


literally be block signalled by the radio telegraph 
or the radio telephone. Radio stations will be es- 
tablished, not only at the major control points, 
but at the emergency flying fields. Each station 
will send out its particular call, so that an aviator; 
as he comes into range, will know exactly where 
he is.. When he comes to his destination it will be 
much more simple than at present to be guided 
quickly and sately to the proper landing field. 
The radio also will make it possible to despatch 
airplanes for freight, passenger or postal uses 
regularly and, we ‘hope, on schedule, much as 
trains are now despatched from the great pas- 
senger terminals. 

“ Speaking from an engineering standpoint, the 
New York-Toronto race demonstrated what manu- 
facturers have frequently claimed to be the case, 
namely, that the airplane as such, because of its 
inherent strength, is probably the safest vehicle in 
existence. Most of our difficulties at present come 
either from means of propulsion or from embar- 
rassment in landing’ fields.” 


Vincent now Colonel 


J. G. Vincent, vice-president of engineering of 
Packard Motor Car Company and co-designer of 
the Liberty aireraft engine, has been commissioned 
by the President a colonel in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army. The appoint- 
ment is to the aviation section of the Signal Corps 
and specifies a flying status. 

Taking service with the Army in 1917, Mr. Vin- 
cent was given the temporary commission of 
major; later he was promoted to lieutenant-colonel 
for his signal services. When the armistice was 
signed, several of the regular Army officers ex- 
pressed the hope that he would accept a commis- 
sion in the reserve corps, with the probable rank 
of major, which at that time was the highest which 
the general staff could recommend. A recent en- 
abling act by Congress ‘permitted his being com- 
missioned a, colonel. 

“T am glad to accept this commission because 
I believe the officers’ reserve corps offers the best 
opportunity that peace-time affords the citizen for 
service to his country,” said Colonel Vincent. “ It 
is an effective means of lining up for the govern- 
ment, in times of peace, the men who, by special 
training or talent, should be immediately available 
to the government in time of war. 


Colonel Vincent counts himself particularly 
fortunate in having in the Packard’s new aviation 
field, soon to be formally dedicated, excellent facil- 
ities for maintaining and enlarging his experience 
as practical pilot and aeronautical engineer. He 
is employing these facilities, and devoting a great 
deal of his time, to experimental aircraft engineer- 
ing development in the government’s interest. 


Rolls-Royce in America 


Claude Johnson, managing director of the Rolls- 
Royce Co. of Derby, England, announces that 
plans are being made for the establishment of a 
branch factory to manufacture Rolls-Royce pro- 
ducts in America. The undertaking is to be 
financed through Aldred & Co., New York bankers, 
who will provide the capital, probably $7,000,000. 
A factory is to be erected here, but under the 
present British war act it is not permissible to — 
transfer British capital to this country for such in- 
dustrial purposes. It was necessary, therefore, to 
obtain funds in this country before the project 
could be worked out. 

The new venture, it is explained, is the result of 
a growing demand in America for Rolls-Royce 


_ products. Orders now on hand in the British plant 


will absorb all of the British output for a year and 
a half, it was said. In 1918 many factories at the 


request of the British Government made units of 


the Rolls-Royce aero engine and that. experience is 
said to have satisfied the company that with proper 
supervision the Rolls-Royce products can be made 
here as excellently as they are made in England. 

While the site of the new factory has not been 
decided upon, it is known that operations will be 
directed by experts from England. The chassis 
to be made in the American and British plants will 
be identical in every respect. 

The company has branch houses in New York, 
London, Madrid, Paris and Bombay. 


Cincinnati Aircraft Co. 


The Cincinnati Aireraft Co. has been organized 
under the laws of the State of Ohio and a éharter 
granted for aviation in all its phases. 

The object of the company is to establish at 
Cincinnati one of the most modern aviation fields 
in the country. 
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Speedy Flight of 
the Martin Transport 


(Continued from page 4) 

side wind and at an altitude of 9000 feet over 
half the distance. The motors were turning over 
at 1600 r.p.m., which is considerably slower than 
their maximum. The climbing performance of the 
plane was also remarkably good, 4000 feet being 
reached in 6 minutes and 6,800 feet in 13 minutes. 
The landing at McCook Field was perfect despite 
the fact that the pilot had never before flown a 
ship in which he was completely enclosed. 

The Martin Co., builders of the plane, point out 
that this is not their 12-passenger commercial plane 
but merely an adaptation of the Martin Bomber 
to be used in the transportation of machine gun- 
' ners to threatened points or for the inspection of 
widely separated posts by army officers. However, 
it is a real departure from the war plane and a 
genuine step towards commercial aviation. 


Log of the Trip 


Following is a log of the trip kept by the pas- 
sengers: 

Log of flight between Cleveland, Ohio (Glenn L. 
Martin Field), and Dayton, Ohio (McCook Field), 
on Sept. 17, 1919, with U. S. A. Martin Transport 
(12 passenger) : 

Cums: 3,000 ft. in 5 minutes; 3,500 ft. in 54% 
minutes; 4,000 ft. in 6 minutes; 5,500 ft. in 9 
minutes; 6,000 ft. in 11 minutes; 6,800 ft. in 13 
minutes. Average Climb, 843 ft. per second. 

Fuieut: Left ground at 11:48 A. M. Circled 
17 minutes; off on course at 12:05 P. M. Eleva- 
tion 6800 ft.—100 m.p.h—Flyine above clouds. 
Over square in 5 minutes, covering eight miles. 

Ist Report—12:08 P. M. Altitude 6800 ft. Air- 
speed 95 m.p.h. Water 70 deg. 1600 r.p.m. Fly- 
ing level—all O. K. 

2nd Report—Over Olmstead Falls at 12:14 P. M. 

.20 miles in 10 minutes. Over Grafton 12:22. 
Elevation 7200 ft. Getting cool. 115 m.p.h. 32 
miles in 17 minutes. 
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3rd Report—Oberlin to right. 7800 ft elevation. 
Wonderful view. 


Climbing to get over clouds. 
Steering by compass. 


Liznut. James I’. WHITESCARVER 


4th Report—12:30 P. M. 8000 ft. elevation. . 


Over Wellington. Compass reading 21 deg. South. 
Over Greenwich 12:40. Shelby 12:48 Hlevation 
9000 ft. Crestline 12:53. : 

5th Report—Marion 1 P. M. 105 miles from 
Cleveland in 55 minutes. 


October 4, 1919 


6th Report—Over Owen 1:15 P. M. Elevation 
9000 ft. Peoria 1:25 P. M. Urbana 1:30 P. M. 
Hlevation 9000 ft. Over Springfield 1:40 P. M. 
Large masses of clouds had disappeared. Wilbur 
Wright Field in view. Rather bumpy. McCook. 
Field in view. Circled over Riverdale, Dayton 
View, and business district of Dayton. Landed at. 
McCook Field at 1:55. 

Resume: Actual time of flight 1 hr. 50 min. for 
215 miles airline. Average speed 117 m.p.h. 


Whitescarver for China 


Lieut. James Field Whitescarver, who, since his 
discharge from the U. 8. Air Service, has been 
employed by Gaston, Williams and Wigmore, Inc., 
of New York, has left for Shanghai, China, where 
he will have charge of the chemical department 
established there by the same firm. 

Lieutenant Whitescarver, who was one of the 
most popular junior officers of the Air Service, 
was born at Hollins College, Roanoke, Va., Sept. 
10, 1894, a son of W. O. Whitescarver, professor 
of mathematics. A few years later the father took 
up some engineering work for the government and 
moved to Columbia, 8. C. The son was graduated 
as an A. B. from the University of South Carolina 
in 1915 and as an M. A. in 1916. 

He entered the employment of the du Pont Com- 
pany as a chemist in the manufacture of gun cot- 
ton at Hopewell, Va., in 1916, and in December of 
that year became an instructor in French and 
Spanish in the Winston-Salem, N. C., high school. 
On June 4, 1917, he enlisted in the U. S. ambu- 
lance service and was sent to Allentown, Pa. In 
August he was transferred to the Aviation Section 
of the Signal Reserve Corps and reported to the 
ground school of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. His squadron was sent to Waco, 
Texas, and he was commissioned as second leuten- 
ant and pilot on March 26, 1918. Lieutenant 
Whitescarver continued flying in Virginia, Fort 
Worth, and Mineola until the armistice was signed. 
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Peace Treaty Convention Relating to Aeronautics 
Annex H, Which Concludes the Report Made 


by the Aeronautical Commission in Paris 


~ Annex H. 


CUSTOMS 
GENERAL PROVISIONS 
il 


Any aireraft going abroad shall depart only from 
aerodromes specially designated by the customs ad- 
ministration of .each contracting State, and named 
“customs aerodromes.” : 


Aircraft coming from abroad shall land only in such 
aerodromes. 


2 


Every aircraft which passes from one State into 
another is obliged to cross the frontier between certain 
points fixed by the contracting States. ‘These points 
are shown on the aeronautical maps. 


3 


All necessary information concerning customs’ aero- 
dromes within a state, including any alterations made 
to the list and any corresponding alterations necessary 
on the aeronautical maps and the dates when such 
alterations become valid, and ail other information 
concerning any international aerodromes which may 
-be established, shall be communicated by the States 


concerned to each other and to the International Com- ” 


mission for Air Navigation which shall notify such 
information to all of the contracting states. The con- 
tracting States may agree to establish international 
aerodromes at which there may be joint customs sery- 
ices for two or more States. 
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When, by reason of a case of force majeure, which 
must be duly justified, an aircraft crosses the frontier 


at any other point than those designated, it shall land 
at the nearest customs aerodrome on its route. If it 
is forced to land before reaching this aerodrome it 
shall inform the nearest police or customs authorities. 

It will only be permitted to leave again with the 
authorization of these authorities, who shall, after 
verification, stamp the log book and the manifest pro- 
vided for in paragraph 5; they shall inform the pilot 
of the customs aerodrome where he must necessarily 
carry out the formalities of customs clearance. 
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Before departure, or immeaiately after arrival, ac- 
cording to whether they are going to or coming back 
from a foreign country, pilots shall show their log 
books to the authorities of the aerodrome and, if nec- 
essary, the manifest of the goods and supplies for the 
journey which they carry. 
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The-manifest is to be kepe in conformity with the 
attached form No. 1. 

The goods must be the subject of detailed declara- 
tions in conformity with the attached form No. 2 
made out by the:senders. . 

Every contracting State has the right to prescribe 
for the insertion either on the manifest or on the cus- 
toms declaration of such supplementary entries as it 
may deem necessary. 


? 


u 


In the case of an aircrart transporting goods, the 
customs officer, before departure, shall examine the 
manifest and declarations, make the prescribed verifi- 
cations and sign the log book as well as the manifest. 
He shall verify his signature with a stamp. He shall 
seal the goods or sets of goods for which such a formal- 
ity is required. 

On arrival the customs oflicer shall ensure that the 
seal is unbroken, shall pass the goods, shall sign the 
log book and keep the manifest. 

In the case of an aircraft with no goods on board, 
the log book only shall be signed by the police and 
customs officials. ° 


For many years we nave protected the interests of our clients. Our 
experience and connections are at your disposal. Why accept a 
policy which does not fully protect your Why pay more for insur- 


ance than you should? 


As Experienced Insurance Brokers 


we offer most complete protection. 


We will submit upon application facts and figures which will prove 
our ability to secure for you maximum protection at minimum cost. 


Write—W ee phone or Call 
FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET 


Expert to Expert 


What fire insurance is to the merchant—what liability insurance is to 
the motorist—what life insurance is to us all 


Aviation Insurance 


is to the Aviator. 


Telephone: Beekman 7433 


The fuel on board shall not be liable to customs | 
duties provided the quantity thereof does not exceed 
that needed for the journey as defined in the log book. 
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As an exception to the general regulations, certain 
classes of aircraft, particularly postal aircraft, air- 
craft belonging to aerial transport companies regu- 
larly constituted and authorized and those belonging 
to members of recognized touring societies not engaged 
in the public conveyance of persons or goods, may be , 
freed from the obligation of landing at a customs 
aerodrome and authorized to begin or end their jonr- . 
ney at certain inland aerodromes appointed by the. 
customs and police administration of each State at 
which customs formalities shall be complied with. 

However, such aireraft shall follow the normal 
air-route, and make their identity known by signals 
agreed upon as they fly across the frontier. 


REGULATIONS APPLICABLE TO AIRCRAFT AND Goops 
9 


Aircraft landing in foreign countries are in prin- 
ciple liable to customs duties if such exist. 2 


If they are to be re-exported they shall have the 
benefit of the regulations as to permit by bond or 
deposit of the taxes. 


In the case of the formation between two or more 
countries of the Union of touring societies, the aircraft 
of the said countries will have the benefit of the regu- 
lations of the “ Tryptique.” 
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Goods arriving by aircraft shall be considered as 
coming from the country where the log book and 
manifest have been signed by the customs officer. 

As regards their origin and the different customs 
regimes, they are liable to the regulations of the same 
kind as are applicable to goods imported by land or 
sea. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Possible Delay 


O that the readers of the AircrArT JOURNAL may know the sit- 
S uation regarding the possible lateness of future issues reaching 

them, it is only necessary to refer to the possibility of a strike 
in the New York printing trades. If this condition should arise it 
may cause a delay in the publishing dates. 


The Mockup! 
“MV OCKUP ”’ is a term which still sounds somewhat strange 


to aeronautical men, but. it is quite obvious that no planes 

will be built in the future on an experimental basis with- 
out the construction of a ‘‘ mockup ’’ or a fuselage roughly econ- 
structed but embodying the main features of the actual airplane. 

In the early days of aeronautical construction, ships were built 
with scarcely any drawings. Having determined what motor he would 
use, and obtained a fair idea of the main dimensions of his airplane, 
the constructor would proceed to his shop, confer with his foremen, 
and start in to build. He would determine structural dimensions 
roughly by eye, and build very quickly. This method produced on 
the hit-or-miss principle worked fairly well on the whole, and some 
of the best of the early machines were constructed in this way. _ 

With increasing technical knowledge, with the training of more 
aeronautical draftsmen, the pendulum swung the other way, and 
factories began to turn out vast quantities of detailed drawings for 
purely experimental jobs, long before anything was started in the 
shops. 

There is assuredly a via media, which constructors now are fol- 
lowing for the most part. A serious technical study of the plane is 
made, enough drawings are made to give a real start in the shop, but 
prints are limited to essentials. Then a mockup is made which ecare- 
fully reproduces all the main features of the fuselage, and enough of 
the wings to determine vision, clearance and so forth. From the 
inspection of this corrections are made, drawings revised with a fair 
assurance of permanency. 

The ‘‘ mockup ’’ becomes an integral and not the least important 
part of the design work. 


Fabric Fastenings 


URING the war, supposed fabric failures occurred on the 
Bristol and De Haviland planes, causing ee like con- 
sternation in aeronautical circles. 

According to the most careful computations of distributed load- 
ing on the plane, and the most painstaking tests of the fabric itself, 
the linen covering of the wings had apparently a higher factor of 
safety than any other part of the airplane; nevertheless as a result 
of these failures, heavier and strong fabrics were used, and ribs 
brought closer together, particularly in the slip stream of the pro- 
peller; factors of safety close to 15 or 16 were finally obtained. Still 
matters did not appear to be completely satisfactory. 


An interesting publication of the National Advisory now dis- 


closes the exact point of weakness, which was not in the fabric itself 
but in the poor method of attaching the fabric to the wing. Failures 
were not fabric failures at all, but were caused by the lacing cords 
pulling through the upper fabric and by failure of the lacing cords 
due to chafing. 
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The total load on an area of fabric defined by the distance be- 
tween lacings and the width of a bay, was in this method of attach- 
ment concentrated on a very small area of fabric defined by the bear- 
ing surface of the lacing cord. Factor of safety at the lacing points 
was thus extremely low and conditions of abnormal flight tore the 
fabric at the places of support, particularly when the conditions were 
exaggerated by high vibratory stresses. 


The Bureau of Standards suggested a method of attachment 
Which seems to have removed the difficulty completely. A corded 
tape was put on the surface of the fabric along the rib, so doped that 
a good bond existed between the fabric and the tape. The lacings 
were then placed over the cord tape at intervals of not more than 4 
inches. The wind friction was placed above this. This method of 
reinforcing has been tried out in service tests with complete success. 


Besides constituting a valuable, practical lesson in itself, the in- 
vestigation emphasizes the importance of the utmost care not only | 
in the broad lines of a design, but in all its minutie. 


Commercial Flying 


EVIEWING some recent exploits in aeronautics in America 
R the New York 7'ribune says: 

‘“It is apparent that the commercial development of 
aviation is progressing with marvellous speed. A recent report of 
the American Aviation Mission contains an account of a plan being 
considered in England for a transatlantic airship line for mail serv- 
ice that would make it possible for a letter written in London to be 
delivered in San Francisco five days later. Such an achievement, 
so beyond the bounds of reason a few months ago, does not appear 
so fantastic now that the Atlantic has been crossed four times by 
aircraft without the loss of a single life. There are now being built 
in England aircraft that will carry from five to ten tons of mail, in 
addition to the necessary fuel and crew. These airships will cross the 
Atlantic from London to New York in half the time required by the 
fastest steamship. 


‘“ Already commercial flying has made considerable progress in 
Europe. Reports have reached London of several air lines having 
been started in Germany, and considerable has been done along the 
same line in both England and France. <A daily service from Paris 
to London has been in operation for some time. Other lines are op- 
erating from Paris to Lille and Brussels, and from Paris to Alsace- 
Lorraine and to points in occupied German territory. 


‘“ Private English interests have now under process of formation 
companies to install aerial lines from Cairo to the Cape and from 
Cairo to Bombay, and the French, not to be left behind, will soon 
be operating lines of airplanes to Morocco and Algiers. These lines 
will carry passengers, mail and express. 

‘‘ Tt is now a year since the United States Post Office Department 
inaugurated mail service between New York and Washington with 
such signal success that the per cent of deliveries at each end aver- 
ages nearly 100. A Chicago-New York mail service was established 
later arid. is in regular operation. The government, it is announced, 
will soon put into operation a two-day mail service between New York 
and San Francisco.’’ 


It is much to be regretted that American progress has not kept 


pace with Europe, but there still is hope that America may wake up. 
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A new thrill has been experienced by Mary Rob 
erts Rinehart, noted author and traveler, who is 
now in Los Angeles, Cal., supervising the filming 
of some of her famous stories. She has flown m 
an airplane, making her first flight recently in a 
plane piloted by Emery H. Rogers, of the Syd 
Chaplin Aireraft Corp., California, distributors 
for the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor Corp. Her 
impressions are best told by Mrs. Rinehart her- 
self: 


By Mary Roberts Rinehart 


The most amazing thing about flying to me was 
not that I was actually flying. It was that I. was 
not afraid. Not for a moment. 

I was curious, interested, just a little bit proud 
of myself and inclined to patronize those plodders 
down below who made such slow progress along the 
threadlike roads, but afraid—no. 

It is all so easy. Some highly efficient person 
offers you a helmet and a pair of goggles—why 
- don’t we use these helmets in our motor cars ?— 
and a leather coat too large and not e tremely 
becoming to wear over one’s riding breeches, and 
a photographer gets a sort of ladder and waits to 


the fuselage. 


_ toe of your right foot catches on the pit, or what- 
_ ever it is you sit on, and during the desperate 
struggle to release it you hear the camera click. 

‘Then a perfectly calm young man with a cig- 
arette, after suggesting that you have your helmet 
on wrong side before, crawls into the seat in front 
of you and. takes a squint into the sky. It de- 
velops that he is picking out a hole in the clouds 
to go through, precisely like locating the cup on the 
putting green, and from the ease with which he 
strikes it later, considerably easier to hit. 


“What a Day for a Spin @ 


The young man was quite easy. He wasn’t mak- 
ing a last will and testament. He didn’t kiss any 
one good-by. He put on his goggles and got in 
and started the engine and the very back of his 

head said: “ Oh, boy, what a day for a spin!” 

I use the word spin advisedly, because later on, 
_ far above the clouds and in that most wonderful 
' No Man’s Land of all, he shut off the motor and 
turning round asked me something. 

I did not hear, but considering that he had prob- 
ably asked if I liked it, I nodded my head vigor- 

ously, “ Yes.” 

It seems, however, that he had asked me if I 
wanted to do any stunts. We did some. Over- 
coming my first surprise at feeling my airplane 
roll entirely over like.a dog, I was ready to do it 
again. And we did. I am not a brave woman. 
I do a lot of things I am afraid of largely because 
Iam afraid. I hate to feel that I cannot do what 
other people can. And there is a curious and 
'. most unexpected sense of security in the upper 
» air. 

_ There is no sense of vertigo, and I believe this is 
the common experience. Yet I cannot look down 
| from a high building, and I suffer tortures on 
| those so-called scenic railways at amusement re- 
sorts. 

It is a great big new experience, this taking the 
air. To look down at the clouds instead of up. 
The old earth has a new beauty. Oddly enough, 
it is restful, too. 


A Gentleman’s Sport 


I am convinced that not only is flying a gentle- 
man’s sport, but that we will soon have an air- 
plane in the back yard or on the roof, and what 
is more, that women will drive them as they do 
motor cars now. In a practical sense, they will be 
extremely valuable as time savers also. For ex- 
ample, I am flying to San Diego today; my motor- 
car also will leave at the same time, but I shall ar- 


catch you erawling into the—I think they eall it 


You hope you are ‘doing it gracefully, but the 
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Mrs. Rinehart Not Afraid — Not for a Moment 


Famous Author Tells the Story of Her 
First Flight, with Its Thrills and Pleasures 


Mrs. Mary Roserts Rinewart, tHe Wett-Known AvutHor, Anour ro Make Her First Trip in THE 
AiR IN A PLANE Pinotep BY Huery H. RogErs 


rive several hours ahead of it, clean instead of 
dusty, calm with the calm of open spaces, and 
rested. If I were not afraid of missing something 
I should probably sleep. 

This does not sound like the nerve-racking 
experience that flying is supposed to be, does it? 


Aerial Photography 


It is difficult to list fully the applications that 
can be made of aerial photography outside of the 
Army, because this branch of photography is so 
new and its range of usefulness so extensive that 
almost daily someone thinks of another field in 
which it can be employed. It is equally difficult 
to decide in which activity it is most valuable. 


Important Work for Air Service 


The vertical aerial photograph, made from a 
high altitude, resembles a portion of a map so 
closely that it was natural that aerial mapping 
should be thought of first as one of the fields, not 
confined to military operations, in which aerial 
photography can be used with profit. This field is 
tremendously large. If Congress were to decide 
to have the necessary and important work per- 
formed of mapping the United States from the 
air, this job alone would keep an Army air serv- 
ice, several times the size of the present one, busy 
for many years. Undoubtedly the project would 
be one of the most useful of army peace time 
training activities. While employed upon the 
work, the air forces would not only be receiving 
valuable training, every part of which would be 
necessary and nothing superfluous, but would at 
the same time be performing work that should not 
be delayed longer by the United States if it means 
to keep pace in this regard with other nations. 
Thus, those that demand that in peace time an 


army be as productive as possible can be appeased 
by this mapping work upon which the Air Serv- 


ice can engage with great profit to the country 


and to everyone concerned. 


Surveying and Mapping 

Since the signing of the armistice has made it 
possible, the army has been developing special 
apparatus for aerial mapping. One by one the 
difficulties that have interfered with the making 
of the most suitable photographs for mapping 
purposes have been overcome. Larger cameras, 
covering greater areas on the ground and using 
film that permits the making of hundreds of ex- 
posures, constitute one of the new developments. 


An area is mapped from the air by flying over 
it, making the while enough photographs to form 
a composite picture of the tract. This composite 
photograph, when mounted, is known as a photo- 
graphic mosaic or map. Aerial surveying pos- 
sesses many distinct advantages over land survey- 
ing. If it is attempted to make a land survey of 
marshy areas, thinly wooded tracts or other 
practically impassable regions it will be found that 
land surveying is not only difficult and hazardous, 
but very expensive on account of the amount of 
time required. To accomplish the same amount of 
work it is merely necessary for the airplane to 
move swiftly in the free air over these impassable 
regions and with camera attached make a record 
so perfect that it would be impossible for the land 
surveyor to draw a duplicate in all its detail. 
Meanwhile the land surveyor would consume days 
and months while the same area could be mapped 
from the air in a few hours. 


The progress made in the construction of engi- 
neering projects, such as buildings, canals, rail- 
ways, as well as the comparative merits of various 
types of city planning, can be better shown by 
aerial photographs than by any other means. 
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‘The Motor that made the Spad possible’? 


ACH operation, how- 
ever insignificant, is 
an important mile-stone 
in the fabrication of 
Hispano-Suiza Aero- 
nautical Engines. 

It follows then that cor- 
rect engineering principle 
and design receive their 


greatest opportunity — 
exemplified innumerable 
times in this great motor’s 
war-time performance. 


Sane ee 
Wecktheitin 
Cinco @rporation : 


. New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Naval Air Service Greatly Expanded by War 


American Naval Air F orces Second Largest of All Allies 
at Time of Signing of Armistice with Teutonic Enemies 


Although its origin was almost insignificant, 
the United States Naval Air Service was expanded 
so rapidly during the war that when the Germans 
quit it was the second largest naval flying force 
in the world. Development of the service, hitherto 
a carefully guarded secret, was disclosed recently 

by the Navy Department in the first of a series 
_ of announcements dealing with naval aerial activ- 

ity since April, 1917. 

When the United States entered the world con- 
flict 1 maintained a small naval aerial establish- 
ment, with the principal station at Pensacola, Fla. 
The personnel at that station was thirty-eight 
aviators and 163 enlisted men and the equipment 
consisted of twenty-two seaplanes, five kite bal- 
loons and two free balloons. 

An expanded air service was organized immedi- 
ately and the various bureaus took up the work 


/ 


cers were in direct charge. Technical and manu- 
facturing experts of international reputation rep- 
resented the Navy at the bases abroad and in this 
country. Their loyal services with those of the 
fliers, made possible the achievements which 
brought from Admiral William S. Sims the fol- 
lowing praise for the work of the naval aviation 
service in the war: 

“ Please express to the naval aviators of Ameri- 
ca my most sincere appreciation of their courage- 
ous and loyal performance of duty at home and 
abroad throughout the war. Their brilliant ex- 
ploits, their determination to win, will ever re- 
main one of the highest tributes to American man- 
hood. The performance of duty of these young 
naval aviators under my command has not only 
been in keeping with the very best traditions of 
our naval service, but has in addition won for 


thirty or more cities of Pennsylvania, having a 
population of over 10,000. 

Lieutenant Sullivan selected as his subject the 
advisability of municipally owned landing fields, 
speaking of the advisability of placing the name 
of the town on the roof of their railway station, 
the advantages of a municipal map for use in the 
assessors department. The value of a municipal 
aerial photographic map for use in the assessing 
department was explained by the statement that 
ail natural advantages and real estate improve- 
ments, municipal and private, were very plainly 
shown on such a map. The appraising of valua- 
tion of property in a municipality could thus be 
more fairly made. 

A definite plan of operation was adopted by the 
Convention whereby each city interested, through 

the administration of the Mayor, would form a 


LizuTENANT-COMMANDER N. H. Wuirts, Jr., ONE of THE Navy’s H-A Figurers, anp Linutenant L, T. Barin 


of providing men and equipment. The Bureau of 
Steam Engineering took charge of the develop- 
ment and manufacture of motors and radio equip- 
ment; the Bureau of Construction and Repair 
dealt with the hulls and wings of the planes; the 
Ordnance Department provided machine guns and 
bomb launching devices and thousands of tons of 
high explosives and the Bureau of Navigation 
supplied and trained thousands of officers and 
enlisted men. 

The armistice found the Navy with more than 
1,500 aviators, 1,300 ground officers, and 35,000 
enlisted men with 4,000 flight officers and 10,000 
enlisted men in training. There were in commis- 
sion 1,400 seaplanes and airplanes and about 300 
lighter-than-air craft of all types. More than 
1,200 officers and 19,000 enlisted men, together 
with 388 seaplanes, 140 airplanes and 42 kite bal- 
loons, were sent to the war zone. 

Meantime the single station maintained in the 
United States prior to the war had grown to 
seven training stations, ten patrol stations, nine 
rest and refueling stations, two experimental sta- 
tions and a number of additional stations for vari- 
ous purposes were under construction. They 
formed a girdle that encircled the entire seacoast 
of the country. In Europe there were established 
and in operation twenty-eight American naval fly- 
ing stations, two training stations and twelve 
bombing stations located in England, Ireland, 
France and Italy. There also was a Marine avyia- 
tion station in the Azores, 

A capable administrative force, drawn by the 
Navy from civilians, administered the affairs of the 
service with great success, but regular Navy offi- 


America the enthusiastic praise of her Allies.” 

The American naval aviators carried out joint. 
patrols with the British, French and Italian naval 
air forces, raiding enemy submarine bases and 
aircraft bases at Ostend, Zeebrugge, Bruges, Hel- 
goland, Pola, Trieste and various other points. 
Large quantities of planes, submarines, materials, 
buildings, hangars, supply stations, ammunition 
dumps and other valuable military projects were 
destroyed. 

Seaplane patrols and aerial convoys were par- 
ticularly successful. After the installation of 
American seaplane patrols and during thousands 
of miles of convoy, only one ship in such convoys 
protected .by seaplanes. was ever successfully 
attacked. In the ten months American patrols 
were active only three ships were lost in the en- 
tire area between Penmarch and Isle d’Yeu. 

British, French and Italian official records give 
the American naval aviation forces credit for 
attacking 95 per cent of all submarines sighted 
while on patrol, in spite of terrific weather condi- 
tions at times, and of damaging 45 per cent and 
sinking 25 per cent of all those attacked, The 
exact number of submarines sighted, attacked and 
sunk cannot be made public until the compilation 
of figures contained in allied records is completed. 


Municipal Landing Fields 
In line with the policy of the Air Service, Lieut. 
J. H. Sullivan appeared before the 20th Annual 


Convention of the Pennsylvania League of third- 
class cities recently. This league is composed of 


committee on aviation in their respective com- 
munities. The functions of this committee would be 
to select a landing field and devise ways and means 
to maintain it; to arouse public interest in the 
development of commercial aviation, using their 
community landing field as an operating center. 
Among the cities represented at the Convention 
was Scranton, Pa. It will be noted that Scranton 
is the site of the main field on the Lackawanna Air 
Trail, which was opened recently by the Scranton 
Aero Club, with the co-operation of the United 
States Air Service. 


Free Balloon Over City 


The first flight of a free balloon over New York 
City was successfully accomplished recently by 
aviators from the Rockaway Naval Air Station. 
The balloon, which left Rockaway and was forced 
to land after a six-hour flight on account of rain 
at Arcola, N. J., made the trip for the purpose of 
scattering enlistment circulars to obtain recruits 
for the Navy. The balloon is the largest type of 
free balloon used in the navy and has 35,000 cubic — 
feet of gas. 

The members of the crew who took the flight 
were Ensign L. Kloor, commanding pilot; Lieut. 
Commander J. C. Monfort, Ensign C. M. John- 
son, and Hnsign J. H. Dyer. The balloon kept a 
constant altitude of 1,500 feet over the city and 
flew directly over the U. S. S. Recruit in Union 
Square. This type of balloon was used during the 
war to train lighter-than-air pilots and teach them 
how to handle a dirigible when unaided by the. 
motors. 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


of Possession—-assuring you of reasonable Ww q 
i a2 : 18, y a a 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- te aD OLE N EE SW ENOES 


pense. Long Island City, New York 
@ Immediate Delivery. 


““eroplanes 
VoUGHT 


lt Take onent VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the _LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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Peace Treaty 
Convention 
for Aeronautics 


(Continued from page 7) 
10& 


With regard to goods exported in discharge of a 
temporary reeciving or bonded account or liable to 
inland taxes, the senders shall prove their right to 
send the goods abroad by producing a certificate from 
the customs of the place of destination. { 


Air TRANSIT. 
12. 


When an aircraft to reach its destination must fly 
over one or more contracting States, without pre- 
judice to the right of sovereignty of each of the con- 
tracting States, two cases must be distinguished :— 

If the aircraft neither sets down nor takes up 
passengers or goods, it is bound only to keep-to the 
normal air route and make itself known by signals 
when passing over the points designated for such pur- 
pose. 


customs aerodrome and the name of such aerodrome 
shall be entered in the log book before departure. On 
landing, the customs authorities shall examine the 
papers and cargo, and take, if need be, the necessary 
steps to ensure the re-exportation of the craft and the 
goods or the payment of the dues. 

The provisions of paragraph 9 (2) are applicable 
to goods to be re-exported. 

If the aircraft sets down or takes up goods, the 
customs officer shall: verify the fact on the manifest, 
oul. completed, and shall affix, if necessary, a new 
seal. 

VARIOUS PROVISIONS. 


18. 


Every aircraft during flight, wherever it may be, 
must conform to the orders from police or customs 
stations and police or customs aircraft of the State 
over which it is flying. 


14. 


Customs officers and excise officials, and generally 
speaking the representatives of the public authorities 
shall have free access to all starting and landing 


2. In other cases, it shall be bound to‘land ata” 
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places for aircraft; they may also search any aircraft 
and its cargo to exercise their rights of supervision. 


15. 


Except in the case of postal aircraft, all unloading 
or throwing out in the course of. flight, except of 
ballast, may be prohibited. 


16. 


In adition to any penalties which may be imposed 
by local law for infringement of the preceding regu- 
lations, such infringeemnt shall be reported to the 
State in which the aircraft is registered and that 
State shall suspend for a limited time, or permanently, 
the certificate of registration of the offending aircraft. 


17. 
“The provisions of this Annex do not apply to mili- 
tary aircraft visiting a State by special authorization 
(Articles 31, 32, and 33 of the Convention), nor to 


police and customs aircraft (Articles 31 and 34 of the 
Convention). 


Thanksgiving Day Race 


On Thanksgiving Day thé Curtiss Southwest 


Airplane Co. intends to put on a big race from» 


Tulsa to Dallas, Texas, by way of Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; Lawton, Okla.; Wichita Falls, Texas; Ft. 
Worth, Texas, and Dallas and return. The dis- 
tance is about 1,000 miles. The Chambers of Com- 
merce in these towns are co-operating in every 
possible way and expect to obtain through popular 
subseriptions a sum of money aggregating $25,000 
to be donated as prizes. This trip will be gov- 
erned the same as the New York-Toronto Race. 
About 50 machines are expected to compete. 


Another Loening Record 


Lieut.-Comdr. Edwin Macdonald was erroneously 
reported as seriously injured in making a forced 
landing in a Loening monoplane at Philadelphia. 
He was only slightly injured, and is now fully re- 
covered. Lieutenant-Commander Macdonald made 
the flight between the Statue of Liberty and Phila- 
delphia City Hall in twenty-nine minutes, the fast- 
est time for the distance yet recorded. 
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Regrooving Tool 


This cut illustrates one of the tools for re- 
grooving. The device is wired to the piston and 
turned around so that the cutter removes the high 


ReGRoovine Toon 


spots. This tool would seem to have some “utility 
in the fitting of piston rings. 


The Ultra Modern 


Air funerals by aero-hearses are. foreshadowed 
by an undertaker’s request for a quotation from 
the Handley Page Company in London for convey- 
ing a coffin and mourners. The Handley Page Com- 
pany refused to quote. 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


Highly Developed Dynopter Design 


Special for J. N. Machines 


ee 


= 


The Economy Propeller, Par Excellence 
Price $45.00 F.O.B. Baltimore _ 
For Metal Sheathing add $12.00 


These are a Special Development for O. X. Motors on J. N. Machines, 
now being made in large quantities and ready for immediate shipment 


on receipt of $15.00 deposit. 


C. O. D. for balance, with examination 


allowed before acceptance and safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears 


the Paragon mark, with all that the mark implies. 
Booklet and List for other designs, etc. 


AMERICAN 


Get our General 


Write today. 


PROPELLER and MANUFACTURING CO., 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S. A. - 
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-LW-F'- ENGINEERING -COMPANYinc. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK: 


ae — 
ELL MaLNUTRROS 
PIUA-OHIO-VSPE 


HARTZELL | 
Walnut Propellers 


have proven by their performance 
that they are best suited to 
any demands put 
upon them. 


Hartzell 
Walnut 
Propellers 
are made from the 
best walnut obtainable. 
Our mills are Iccated in the heart 

of the choicest districts assuring at all 
times an unlimited supply. We build and design 
propellers to fit any and all requirements. We solicit inquiries. 


HARTZELL WALNUT PROPELLER CO, 


mg a PIQUA, OHIO 
‘Builders of progeilers of proven performance” 
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ENGINEERS 


VERY element of per- 


fection in construction Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
and design is incorporated ieee fea ; 
BORNEO AE oP ae ee a Aircraft—Design, ees 
— and — Aerial Transportation. 
SPORTING 
IDYORIES) 


the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
: and practical development. 


Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a ‘Bristol’ for . 
invited your purpose. 
United Aircraft Engineering Corporation | 
WILLIA G, RANELS 
M 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
— Representing — \ if 
THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. New York. | 


512 Fifth Avenue New York 
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eromart 
THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Fillmg the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


—— ancl 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ ‘ SS; Aircraft Association 


| !AVIATORS! 


WRIST CHRONOGRAPHS 


PLAIN AND LUMINOUS DIALS 


While the large Army and Navy land and water 
machines have chronometers on the instrument 
board, an accurate split second wrist watch for 
pilot, navigator and mechanician is also an essen- 
tial. For ordinary commercial airplane work the 
wrist chronograph makes an effective substitute 
for the more expensive chronometer, and in addi- 
tion has many uses about the airdrome in check- 
ing tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, take 
off, landing speeds, etc. i 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Read several of these wrist chronographs 
were used on the trans-Atlantic flight of the NC 
ships. 

The chronographs are used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations, 
for use in connection with the instrument for 
determining speed over the ground, and for gen- 
eral use in determining time intervals. 

Commenting upon the use of his wrist chrono- 
epaph on his overseas flight, Commander Read 
said: 

“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accu- 
rate time-keeper is of considerable value where 
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No. 123714C. No. 3714C. 


ENED Mpadar Bepxrnnozoxzta 
ENeR BE pdaap DUS nAOOCZOnRTO 


The only practical “Aviators” split wrist chrono- 
graph. 18 jewels. Sterling silver case. Hands and 
figures treated with a special two year guaranteed 
radium material passed by U. S. Gov. Furnished 
with special “Aviators” wrist strap. Suitable for 
wearing outside of coat sleeve. Price, Net, $60.00 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO, ¥° 


absolutely exact intervals of time are required. 
This is used in flying to obtain the speed of the 
plane over the ground, a matter very desirable to 
know in oversea trips, and also necessary in deter- 
mining speed of new types of planes and in cali- 
brating speed meters. To have the ‘stop’ feature 
in a wrist watch increases the convenience of 
operating it.” 


Room 2104 


LWORTH BUILDING 


Smaller size “Aviators” split wrist chrone- 
graph. Furnished with or without radium 
hands and figures. Guaranteed two years. 
18 jewels. Adjusted to heat, cold, ichronism 
and thoroughly reliable. Sterling silver case. 
Furnished with web strap, sterling silver 
buckle. Price, Net, $60.00 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Airpl E Sj 
Reliable - Accessible - Efficient 
Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Model 5A-442—H.P. 210 


’ Aircraft Association] 


AIRP LANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Half of the 
American airmen 


have proved the Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 


Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 


Berling’s worth. 


81 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


For Your 
<— Seaplanes Use 


Upward of 5,000 gallons of 
Jeffery’s Patent Waterproof 
Liquid Glue has been used by 
the U. S. Navy and War Depart- 
ments during the past year, and 
as much more by the various 
manufacturers of seaplanes 
having government contracts. 


Proposals for Airplane Design and Construc- 
tion—Office of Contracting Officer, Eng. Div., 
A. S., McCook Field, Dayton, O.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here until 10 A.M., 
Oct. 15, 1919, and then opened, for furnishing 
certain types of experimental airplanes, de- 
signed and*constructed by successful bidders. 
Further information on application. 


L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


152 Kneeland Street 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Manufacturer—Flyer 
F'ire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 


“The Sign 


The ACE-Motored, Single-Seater, ACE Biplane 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
LHS SE ELE Le aT oh Safest, Smallest and most Economical 


Rates, 25 cents per agate line per insertion. Black 
face type, 50 cents per agate line. Forms close 


Saturday preceding date of publication. airplane on the market 


Price $2500 


DRAETSMAN WANTED—Must be experienced in 
aeronautical work. ‘Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp’n, Hm- 
ployment Dept., Ithaca, New York. 


AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: 220 W. 42nd St., New York 
HORACE KEANE, Sales Manager 


of the “ACE” 
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THEO PUTURE MOE ashley PNG 
DEPENDS ON RELTABILITY 


_ THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLES-ROY CE. 


AERO-ENGINES 


(1) The first and only direct ATLANTIC FLIGHT by aeroplane. Vickers- 7 
Vimy bomber with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(2) The only two flights from ENGLAND TO INDIA. Handley-Page 
machines with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(3) The only flight from ENGLAND TO CONSTANTINOPLE under 
war conditions. Handley-Page with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(4) All planes used in the LONDON-PARIS COURIER AIR SERVICE, 
instituted by the British Government to carry Ministers, Officials and : 
Despatches to and from the PEACE CONFERENCE, were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


(5) The only machine to fly over London with 40 passengers. Handley- 
Page with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


is (6) In practically every euecesstul long-distance bombing raid into 
Germany carried out by the BRITISH ROYAL AIR FORCE, 
“planes were used, fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE Engines 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
TBE BES TN. Wiley Ww ORL D 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


| 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK ; 7 
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There’s Money in the Air 


They say “Opportunity knocks once at every man’s door.” 


’Tis knocking now at the door of every aviator while hun- 
dreds of young men are training for the commercial end of 
aeronautics. 

And flying is now a business, although, first of all, it was a 
sport so full of sensation, adventure and thrill as to appeal to 
red-blooded men the world over. 

But now the “bird of wood and iron” has got down to 
business and is “doing its bit’’ in the workaday world. 

Here, for example, are some aircraft-activities of which many 
people do not know: 


Aerial Advertising 


Commuting 
Taxi-Service 
Aerial Express 


and summer resorts 
Campaigning 
Selecting Land Sites 
Oilfield Survey 
Carrying Pay-rolls 
Delivering Fresh Fish 
Civic Planning 
Food Distribution 
Flying Contests 
Film Delivery 
Aviation Schools 
Transportation of 


CURTISS . AEROPLANE AND MOTOR CORPORATION; 
CURTISS ENGINEERING “CORPORATION; Garden | City, Long Island 


GENTLEMEN: 


Flights for guests at hotels 


Government Officials 


Laying out Logging Routes 

Mail Carrying ; 

Forest Fire Patrol 

Aerial Photography 

Making Motion Picture 
Films 

Ranching 

Missionary Work 

Commercial Traveling 

Delivering Clearing Papers 

Fire Surveys 

Carrying Prisoners 

Visiting Remote Points 

Railroad Survey 

Passport Delivery 

Aerial Prize-contests 

Chamber of Commerce 
Reports 

Carrying Samples of 
Minerals and Timber 


Member Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association 
i, 


Astronomical Observation 
Emergency Medical Service 
Marketing Garden Truck 
Sheep and Cattle Herding 
Scouting for Market-fish 
Soliciting Towing Business 
Surveys of Docking 
Delivery of Perishables 
Flying Circuses 
Machine-part Delivery 
Polar Exploration 

Baseball Transportation 
Ambulance Work 
Wheatfield Survey 

Air Exploration 

Boundary Patrol 

Real Estate Survey 
Carrying Precious Ore 


Curtiss aeroplanes, hydroaeroplanes and flying boats are engaged in 
these activities because the Curtiss product is scientific, depend- 
able, swift, safe and within easy reach as to price— 
some rebuilt «<J-N’s’’ as low as $2,000. 


Quick Delivery of Mer- 
chandise 

Fur-carrying 

Hospital Transfer Work 

Delivering Newspapers 

Railway Terminal Surveys 

Southern Plantation Travel 

Flying Acrobatics 

Aerial Ferrying 

Exhibition Work 

Life Guard 

Carrying Reporters 

Forestry Survey 

Delivering Mail at Sea 

Delivering Delayed 
Documents 


Sales Offices: Room 1457, 52 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 


THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CURTISS FLYING STATION: Atlantic City, N. J. 


I would like to get in on the ground 


floor in aeronautics, 


and would like to 


have your dealer’s proposition for my 


territory. 


Name 


Addressme 2. 


GENTLEMEN : 


Please let me have your best proposi- 
tion on a rebuilt *J-N” and suggested 


plan for making hundreds of dollars 


daily. 
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Launching a Seaplane from a Ship’s Deck by Catapult 


Launching of a Seaplane from a Platform on the Deck of H.M.S. Slinger by 
Means of a Catapult Operated by Compressed Air. Upper Photo: A Machine in | 
Position on Board the Sliger. Lower: The Seaplane Launching-Platform. | 


————————— eee 
Owing to the General Strike of the New York Printers, This Issue Was Printed in a Rural Newspaper Office. 
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The U.S. Martin Army 12 Passenger Transport Plane 


First in War —— aes = 


Commercial Aviation 


Has These Essential Requirements 


I. Safety and Dependability. 


; 2. Comfort and Capacity. 
3. Speed and Endurance. 


These attributes are built into every 
Martin airplane. 


The Martin 12 Passenger Airplane 


Will dominate the commercial field 
just as the MARTIN BOMBER 
has demonstrated its military 
supremacy. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY — 
| CLEVELAND 


Contractors to the United States Government 


First in Peace 


~ Maynard Quickly Takes the Lead 


Sixty-Three } Intrepid Fliers in the DEC 1 ae 


Great Transcontinental Airplane Race 


Two thousand people saw forty-seven air- 
planes start on the Hast-to-West section of 
the world’s greatest air race at Roosevelt 
Field L. I., October 8. 

In crisp, clear weather, the contestants 
got away in rapid succession without a flaw 
in the starting arrangements. A group of so- 
ciety women headed by Mrs. W. K. Van- 
derbilt, jr., bade each of the pilots godspeed 
as they left the starting line. 

The fivst machine to take off was No. 17. 
a De Haviland 4, piloted by Ineutenanz 
3. B. Machle, with Sergeant Jesse D- 
McClure as chserver. The wheels of his 
machine left the ground at 9:10:05 amid 


LE MTN GREEN RIVER 
MATHER DA SALDURO 


FIELD AEN 


~~ SACRAMENTO 
SAN FRANCISCO 


eee FIELD 
ROCKWELL FIELD 


WALCOTT 
SALT LAKECITY curve SNE 


One All-American Piane 


The only thoroughly American designed, 
constructed and engined ship -eft the field at 
1:85:53 o’clock. This was tne twin-engine 
Martin bomber piloted by Capt. Roy N. 
Francis, who has be2m flying sirce 1908. 
The giant ship carries a crew of five men, 
and is equipped with. two Liberty engines 
with an aggregate of 800 horsepower. 

Throughout the day the band of the 


‘Twenty-second Infantry played popular airs. 


At eleven o’clock in the morning Brig. Gen. 
William Mitchell of the U. S. Air Service 
took off in an SE-5 and for thirty minutes 
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Am 
development under a single air service <A 
separate air service is more of an asset for 
national] defence and economic development 
than any other new thing before the country. 

“Those are the general objects of this 
transcontinental test. We are going to assist 
in commercial aerial development because 
we are convinced that only in that manner 
can we keep a Sufficient source of manu- 
facture. With an air service there is no 
coast. line and we are just as liable to be at- 
tacked in the Middle States as along the 
coast.” 

Throughout the day the departing aviators 
were fed with sandwiches and hot coffee by 
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Route of the Transcontinental Reliability Contest. 


cheers that almost drowned out the roar of 
his 400 hp. Liberty engine . He was started 
by Assistant Secretary of War Benedict 
C. Crowell and Brigadier General William 
Mitchell. ; 


Maynard Ninth to Start 


Lieutenant Belvin W-. Maynard, the 
“sky pilot” aviator, winner of the Toronto 
race, was the ninth contestant to leave. He 
was the first racer to reach Chicago land- 
ing there at 5:53 P. M. Maynard took off 
from Roosevelt Field at 9:24:56. 

The elaborate arrangements for the start 
of the race had to be abandoned at the last 
moment and it was hastily decided to send 
all the odd-numbered contestants away in 
the morning and the even numbers in the 
afternoon. 

The British Air Attache, Air Commodore 
L. E, O. Charlton, who was to have been 
the first starter, was delayd by a minor 
fault and was the tenth to get away. He 
was flying a Bristol fighter equipped with a 
Rolls-Royce engine. 

During the first hour thirteen machines 
took off for the 5402-mile race across the 
continent and back. On two occasions dur- 
ing the, day the contestants were sent off 
with such rapidity that four of them were 
in the air close together with only a few 
seconds separating them. 

Second Lieutenant Barney M. Giles acted 
as officia] timekeeper for the Army, and 
Cole J. Younger performed the same fune- 
tion for the American Flying Club which is 
officially reporting the race for the United 
States Air Service. 


entertained the crowd with a series of won- 
cerful stunt flying. In the afternoon Captain 
Field Kindley the second ranking American 
ace, performed aerial stunts: 


Purpose of Race Explained 


Immediately after landing General 
Mitchell, speaking of the race, said: 
“It is really a manoeuvre to see how 


rapidly we can get aerodromes across the 
the continent, to find out how quickly we 
can get a serviceable meteorological system 
of reports organized for such service, to as- 
certain how the supply department will 
function in supplying fields and how far 
we can rely on civil cooperation in preparing 
the fields. 

“There is one important fact that should 
be emphasized. The equipment used in this 
race consists of machines designed for mil- 
itary operations on the Western front. 
That is for short distance work. They are 
now flying across the continent. 

“During this flight they will have to fly 
for four hundred miles over the country that 
lies at a mean altitude of six thousand feet 
above sea level. This will give us important 
data upon the performances of the different 
types under those conditions, 

“It is all being done with the idea of 
seeing how quickly we can shift our aerial 
forces from one coast to the other in case 
of attack on either border. 


Urges Separate Air Service 


“We believe that this country with its re- 
sources), its personnel and its manufacturing 
possibilities would be better aided in aerial 


vclunteer workers from the War Camp Com- 
munity Service of Queens County. 


Starters on Oct. 8 


Colonel Archie Miller commander of the 
Long Island Fields announced at 4:18 p. m. 
that no more machines would leave Roose- 
velt Field that day. 

The machines starting from Mineola, their 
time and order of departure follow. The 
figures are unofficial, but are the most 


reliable to obtain at this time. 


No. Pilot Type Plane Left Mineola 
.M 
17 Ibi, Jo 135 Wile oo oc00cea0e DeHaviland 4..... 9:10 
Wk Itt; Coll Teh, i, BERANE S 6 ooo 6 WORSE se doaacdebo KS) i 3} 
US Iie, 1b, Sy WEISS? oococsoo0h DeHaviland 4..... Ogilsyaxo 
AD Wiley, llewasy Syoatin osgsooces DeHaviland 4..... 9:14:35 
37 Ite, Tel; 1D), IN@BESS 6 cooa5cs06 DeHaviland 4..... 9:15:07 
4) Canoyi, 18, (Cy IDR oocc 06 DeHaviland 4..... 9:16:31 
8S iit, GC, Micelle 555550 DeHaviland 4..... Oeil oe 
2B Mit, Col, I So BOER. 556006 DeHaviland 4B.... 9:19:05 
2! Wilewj, Il, Vo INGUIN Ss 5 506 oo acs Wetlavilancderderieis @) SAA 28)31 
Oil IL%e, 1B, WW. Wlennneidl soococoos DeHaviland 4..... 9:24:56 
9 Air Commodore Charlton, ..Bristol............ 9:34:58 
41 Lt. R. C. Kirkpatrick. .»....DeHaviland 4..... 9:59:30 
39 Lt. E. M. Manzelman....... DeHaviland 4... 9:59:45 
Zoe tres) e CmWallianiseee ees DeHaviland 4..... 10:08 
1@) Iese, 1D iB, (Gislns 5 cduccocued DeHaviland 4..... 10:34:23 
HOS) Ikit, IN, Ike Wiebe, oooceos SPACE A Se ee mere 10:56 
Ge ILity aN, Tepes So codacdoeocec DeHaviland 4..... 10:59 :26 
a) Coll, Gs Cy Tse o osaceccas DeHaviland 4..... 11:10:46 
O2 Ibi df, 1s IRoallee Sogochbonoe DeHaviland 4..... Telecel 205) 
D Wits Wi, Cy TOMES oo oSsn bo Mew Perera tn is.sa te 11:23:16 
HOW Ili, Wo IR, Maslow. cocooned eee Vie Als cyteeene yt 11:25:58 
OS: Is Ge Gy McDonald (2d start) DeHaviland 4... .11:42:45 
"SS WS, Wiel Wikne.s boo boos co Not an entrant.:...11:56:36 
HOSBE te View C2 Newananh soe DeHaviland 4..... 11:59:54 
P.M. 
HOG It. Vo IM TOMACOMS + so0 conc esky Deh om aa Aen 12:13:06 
14 Lt. Col. J. N: Reynolds..... DeHaviland 4..... 12:35:40 
Woy Wm TBE WEIS CREO, oo ga odo05 DeHaviland 4..... 12:29:16 
© Jit, 18s (Cy INGISGI6 5 sc kacsccs DeHaviland 4..... 12:39:04 
102 Maj. A. H. Gilkeson........ DeHaviland 4..... 12:40 
22a CaptaptemSteinl eames ees DeHaviland 4..... 12 :46 :06 
SS Jb Sy We Weed 55550055 DeHaviland 4..... 12:56:45 


® 


4 


SOmCaptenl Ow onaldsonesen monks 
2 Col Co Co Cue 6 sons cos 7. 

OB Tite Jsl ID, Sabino soccoeco es 

B lit, WNies Wearsoa Iiocoso06 
BOmetas Ca EO sbornesmrnnredee 


\19 Maj. J. W. Simons, Jr 
AwMiay poles lee Sneeda cae 
18 Capt. Roy N. Francis...... 
CD Mars, Yq 18%, WWhelslats o 406000800 DeHaviland 4 
‘4 Gye Ste Gewvelss Gall emiiceersr tgs teriees DeHaviland 4..... 1:39:28 
BAL IGE, ANG INL, TRO DSHISs:6 odaccad6 DeHaviland 4 
SYS WEgs, IDAs Uekeenbe Sess wae oes 6 DeHaviland 4..... 1:40:15 
44° Lt. French Kirby ......... DeHaviland 4..... 1:41:24 
40 Lt. M. W. Sheridan ....... DeHaviland 4..... 1:49:15 
20s Captay) snl eevearguette anit DeHaviland 4..... SSS 857 
2S Iles 1, IDS IAWeIN Ge coouocos DeHaviland 4..... 2:28:56 
7 Wier Ish, INAS codcadcavess DeHaviland 4..... S357 
STARTERS ON OCTOBER 9th 
83) Lt. + Ne= He. PCE Behe tN DeHaviland 4..... 9:31 
; 125 IME 
jele tel): NB a Gishtaee nm DeHaviland 4..... gil 


* Mistaken for a starter and timed. 
7 Re-entrant. 


The First Day’S Flight 


At the end cf the first day’s flight these 
fliers were: 


AT CHICAGO 


Plane No. 31, Pilot Lieut. B. W- Maynard. 
Arrived at 5:33 P. M. 


AT BRYAN, OHIO 


Plane No. 15 Pilot Lieut. L- 
Arrived 6:33 P. M. 

Plane No. 27 Pilot Major H. J. Miller. 
WSamabiou wae les IMIG 

Plane No. 47 Pilot Capt- Harry Drayton- 
Arrived 6:27 P. M. 

AT CLEVELAND 

Plane No. 11, Pilot Lieut.-Col. H. EH. 'Hart- 
ney. Arrived 4:21 P. M. 

Plane No, 28, Pilot Lieut.-Col. T. S. Bowen. 
Arrived 4:08 P, M. 

Plane No. 29, Pilot Major 
Arrived 4:49 P. M. 

Plane No. 39 Pilot Lieut. EH. M. Manze:man. 
Arrived 5:08 P. M. 


AT BUFFALO 


5 Pilot Lieut. W. C. F. Brown. 
8, Pilot Lieut. A. Pearson, Jr. 
14 Pilot Lieut.-Col. D. L. Rey- 


S. Webster. 


H. Smith. 


Plane No. 
‘Plane No. 
Plane No. 
nolds. 
Plane No. 
Plane No. 
Plane No. 
Plane No. 
Plane 'No. 
Plane 34, 
Plane No. 


16, Pilot Lieut. H. H. George. 

17, Pilot Lieut. J. B. Machle 

19 Pilot Major J. W. Simons, Jr. 

22 Pilot Capt. F. Steinle. 

82, Pilot Lieut. J. P. Roullot. 

Pilot. A. M. Roberts. 

87 Pilot H. D. Norris. 
Plane No. 38 Pilot Lieut. 8S. W. Torney. 
Plane No. 45, Pilot Lieut. T. Hayes. 
Plane No 50 Pilot Capt. J. Donaldson. 
Plane No. 102, Pilot Major A: Gilkeson. 
Plane No. 108, Pilot Lieut. G. Newman U. 

S. M. C. 
Plane No. 
Plane No. 


42: Pilot Lieut. J. B. Wright. 
40, Pilot H. V. Sheridan 

AT ROCHESTER 

6, Pilot Lieut. F. C. Nelson. 
18, Pilot Capt. R. N. Francis. 
28, Pilot Major F. B. Lyon. 
36 Pilot Lieut. L. V. Beau, Jr. 
44, Pilot. Lieut. F. Kirby. 

48 Pilot Lieut. H- D. Smith 


Second Day’s Flight 
Following are the points reached on the 
second day by the aviators who started from 
Mineola in the transcontinental flight, with 
the distances from New York: 
. CHEYENNE, 1,696 
Lieut. B. W. Maynard, DH-4, No. 31. 
DES MOINES, 1,123 
Capt. H. C. Drayton, DH-4, No. 47. 


ROCK ISLAND, 965 
Major Henry J. Miller, DH-4, No. 27. 


| 


Plane No. 
Plane No, 
Plane No. 
Plane No. 
Plane No. 
Plane No, 
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CHICAGO, 810 
Lieut. L. S. Webster DH-4, No. 15 
for Rock Island.) 
Lieut. Alex. Pearson, Jr., DH-4 No. 8. 
Major Harry Smith, DH- 4, No. 39. 
Capt. J. O. Donaldson, SE-5 lyo. 50. 
CLEVELAND, 503 
Lieut W. C. F. Brown, DH-4, No. 5. 
Lieut.-Col. J. N. Reynolds, DH-4, No, 14 
Lieut.-Col. T. 8. Bowen, DH-4B, No. 23. 
Lieut. J. P. Roullot, DH- 4, No. 32. 
Lieut. T. Hynes, DH- 4, No. 45. 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hartney, SEH-5, No. 11 
Lieut. G. Newman U.S.M.C., DH- 4, No. 108. 


(left 


Lieut. Belvin Womble Maynard 


BUFFALO, 323 

Lieut. F. C. Nelson, DH-4, No. 6. 

Lieut. H. W. Sheridan, DH-4, No. 40. 

Lieut. H. H- George DH-4, No. 16. 

Lieut. J. B- Machle, DH-4. No. 17. 

Major J. W. Simons, Jr., DH-4, No. 19. 

Capt. F. Steinle, DH-4, No, 22. 

Lieut. J. B. Wright, DH-4, No. 42 

Major E. B. Lyon, DH-4, No. 28. 

Capt.. R. N. Francis, Martin, No. 18. 

Major A. H. Gilkeson, DH-4 No 102. 

AT ROCHESTER, 267 

Lieut.. C. C- Osbourne, DH-4,, No. 30. 

Lieut. H. Abbey DH-4 No. 7. 

Lieut. L. V. Beau, Jr., DH-4, No. 36. 

Lieut. S- W. Torney DH-4 No. 38. 

AT MINEOLA 
Lieut. R. Kirkpatrick, DH-4, No. 41. 
OUT OF THE RACE 

Col. C. C. Culver Fokker, No. 2, crashed 
between Rochester and Buffalo. 

Capt. J. J. Marquette DH-4, No. 20, crash- 
ed at Waverly N. Y. 

Lieut. H. N. Langley, DH-4, No. 38, crash- 
ed at Hudsondale Pa. 


Lieut. A- M Roberts DH-4, No. 34, dropped — 


into Lake Erie. 

Lieut. H. D. Smith DH-4, No. 48, 
at Lockport N. Y. 

Lieut. B. Haynes Nieuport, No 107, crash- 
ed at Mineola. 


Western Starters 


Lieutenant J. P. Richter piloting a, iDe 
Haviland airplane, with Lieutenant J. B.- 
Patrick as observen, leaving the ground at 


crashed 
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6:51 A. M. on Oct. 8 was 4 feve of the fifteen 
Western aviators to “hop off” in the 2,700- 
mile race to,Mineola L. I. Cadet D. A. 
Cardiff, second to take the air, left at 6:52. 
His plane carried no observer. The first 
Six machines rose in Jess than five minutes 
and they were closely followed by three 
more. ’ 

A high fog hung over the aviation 
grounds at about 1,000 feet altitude. The 
fliers said they would get out ot the fog at 
3,000 feet- Getaway conditions otherwise 
were perfect. 

The sixteenth and last entry a Fokker 
plane, piloted by Lieutenant F. W. Siefer:, 
had not arrived from San Diego in time for 
the start. 

Program for the Westerners 


The position of the San Francisco 
starters at the end of the second day was as 
follows, wi'h the distance in miles from the 
Pacific path: 

OMAHA, 1460 

Capt. L. H. Smith, H-4 B, No. 58. 

ST. PAUL, NEB., 1,328 

Major Car] Spatz, DH- AB No. 61. 

Lieut. E. C, Kie] DH-4, No. 62. 

NORTH PLATTE, NEB., 1,210 

Lieut. D. Worthington SE-5, No. 60. 

SALT LAKE, 618 

Major. J. C. Bartholf, SH-5, No. 51. 

Lieut. J. G. Hall DH-4, No. 6. 

Lieut. P. Richter, DH-4, No. 65. 

OUT OF RACE 

Lieut. R. Kauch, DH-4, No. 59, down at 
Coalville, Utah. 

Lieut. E. V. Wales DH-4, No. 63, crashed 
at Obert Pass. 

MISSING 

Lieut. 8. Hall, DH-4B, No. 25, between Salt 
Lake and Rawlins. 

Lieut. H. E. Queen, DH-4, No. 52, between 
Salt Lake and Rawlins, 


"Colonel Dodd Killed. 


Col. ‘Townsend F. Dodd, commander of 
Langley Flying Field, Va., was killed Oct. 
9, at Bustleton, near Philadelphia, waen the 
De Haviland airplane he was flying to Mine- 
cla to start in the army coasit-to-coast race 
crashed as he was leaving the field. His ma- 
chanic was slighly injured. 

Col. Dodd was one of the first American 
officers to become a commissioned aviator. 
He was a native of Illinois and was gradu- 
ated from the University of Illincig in 1907 

Col. Dodd was transferred from the Coast 
Artillery to the Signal Corps and was com- 
missioned a colonel when the Army Airy Ser- 
vice was made a separate branch cf the army 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics 


New “Prop Swinger” 


A very interesting “prop swinger” has just 
been brought out by a French firm, the Borel Hs- 
tabiishment of Paris. 

The Odier starter, which is shown in the accom- 
panying illustrations, consists of a “biped,” 
carrying at its upper end a long steel cylinder and 
piston. Attached to the extremity of the piston, 
which projects outside the cylinder, is a pulley over 
which a cable is passed, having one end fastened 
to the cylinder, and the other end wound four 
times round a grooved drum, and then secured to 
an elastic absorber. The grooved drum is mounted 
on a short shaft having a bell-shaped extremity on 
which four projections are placed symmetrically 
around the periphery in such a way that they can 
be made to engage with sloping recesses in a stand- 
ard fitting mounted on the boss of the propeller 
or tractor screw. 

Mounted on the apparatus is a small tube or 
reservoir, containing liquid carbonic acid and con- 
nected up to the cylinder. The operation of start- 
ing-up is as follows: The apparatus—which can 
be adjusted in height by means of the telescopic 
lee shown—is held so that, with the legs resting 
on the ground, the driving dog is brought into 
contact with the fitting on the air screw. On 
pressing a small lever, pressure from the CO: 
reservoir forces the piston outwards, thereby tight- 
ening the cable around the drum and causing the 
latter to make two sharp revolutions. The air 
screw is thus also rotated and the engine started, 
and through the angle given the recesses in the air 
serew fitting, the starter is pushed forward and 
disengaged. Should the engine backfire, neither the 
apparatus nor the operator is in any way in- 
jured, for as soon as the drum rotates in the op- 
posite direction, it brings the piston back, against 
the already expanded gas, when the cable becomes 
slack, leaving the drum free to rotate indefinitely. 


PROPELLER 


a 
ELASTIC 


General View 


The carbonic acid flasks are similar to those 
used for  fire-extinguishers, flame-projectors, 
“Sparklets,” etc., each flash being capable of 
giving five starts with a 300 horse-power Hispano- 
Suiza engine. Larger flasks are also supplied. 


The Odier Portable Engine Starter 4 


Hundreds of these starters have been used on all 
types of engines, such as the 130 horse-power 
Clerget, 200 and 300 horse-power Hispano-Suiza, 
400 horse-power Liberty, 350 horse-power Napier, 
Rolls-Royee, ete. 


of the Odier Portable Engine Starter 


That this starter is easy and speedy in opera- 
tion is proved by the fact that at a certain aero- 
drome an apprentice, 15 years old, started six 
machines in seven minutes. On another occasion a 
400 horse-power twin-engined Borel-Odier postal 


3? 


seaplane had to make seven forced descents upon 
the water owing to a leak in the radiator. As it 
was very rough, startmg by hand would have 
been out of the question, but fitted with the 
stationary type Odier starter—which is bolted on 


J 
Showing the Driving Coupling of the Odier 
Starter 


the erank-end, with operating. controls situated 
inside the cockpit—fourteen successful starts were 
easily accomplished. 


Airplanes In Alaska 


The Alaska Aircraft Transportation Co. of 
Seattle, Wash., and Naldez, Alaska, during 
the closed season of Bering sea and Alaskan 
navigable rivers, intends to operate airplanes 
service from Valdez for carrying freight for 
quick delivery to all important points in 
Alaska. At other times places will be used 
frem the rail or steamer terminals to the | 
nearest suitable landing field to the ultimate 
consignee port. More than fifty places al- 
ready are on the company’s map. a. 
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Flying Proof Necessary 


YW 7 HO owns the air? Without entering into a controversy as to 
whether the holder of a deed to a plot of ground also exer- 
cises control “as high as heaven and as deep as hell,” it may 
be stated as a priniciple—already accepted by the leadng Hurcopean 
nations—that a country has complete sovereignty of the air above 
its land and water dominions. This principle is adopted as a pre- 
caution necessary to self defense, but it is qualfied, in time of 
peace, by agreements providing for the passage of commercial 
aircraft, subject to such regulations as may be deemed rightful. 

Starting thus with national] control and international contact 
in the matter of customs, it is logical to assume that it is the duty 
‘of the Federal government to lay down fundamental rules and 
practices by which -all concerned may be guided, whether builders, 
ewners or operators of aircraft, keepers of airdromes or landing 
“fields or state or municipal legislative bodies seeking to supplement 
national regulation in purely local matters. 

Thus the day is at hand when manufacturers of aircraft, 
whether airplanes, hydroairplanes, flying boats or balloons, look to 
the Federal government, for advice and counsel regarding materials 
used in construction. The day will soon come when the Federal 
government will have to adopt a system of aircraft inspection com- 
parable, possibly, to the practices now followed in dealing with 
water craft. Knowing the standard dependability of materials and 
the inherent strength of a flying machine by rigid sand loading 
tests—such as were imposed during the war—the Federal govern- 
ment. in addition should require satisfactory flying proof before 
issuing a certificate of airworthiness. . 

- Behind the issuance of such a certificate lies coordination which 
is vital to safe aerial navigation. Army and navy authorities should 
ecoperate with officials having to do with civilian flying so that 
maximum results can be achieved. 


Air Forces Recognized 


OW the Peace conference regarded the air service is disclosed 

in Article I. of the Peace Treaty which speaks of “Military, 

Naval and Air Forces and Armaments.” The Significance of 
special designation officially accorded to the air forces emphasizes 
the contention of those persons who favor an independent air ser- 
vice that the service naturally igs and should be separate from both 
the army and navy. 


Tapered Struts 


T has long been customary to use tapered struts in airplane con- 
I struction. Sometimes the strut is tapered down gently from 
its center portion; sometimes it consists of a parallel center 
portion with ends of conical taper, which from a production point 
of view is far superior to the former type, although slightly less 
advantageous from a weight and aerodynamic point of view. 

In both cases the designer has generally beeen guided by eye 
alone. He has as a rule subjected the struts to test, found them 
amply strong and passed on to other duties. 

But although the strut with a center parallel portion, and ends 
of conical taper usually has been made quite strong enough, this 
does not mean to say that full advantage has been taken of this 
refinement. 
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A recent paper before the Aeronautical Society gives some 
useful warnings on this score. A complicated but extremely able 
matehmatical analysis demonstrates that while struts of conical 
taper if correctly designed are only 1% heavier, and have, if ex- 
posed to the air, less than 1% more wind resistance than ideal 
struts tapered from the very center. Their adoption therefore, is 
quite legitimate, since simplicity of manufacture may well place 
as superior to the ideal strut. But faulty design may lead to a 
very inefficient strut, and easily to a strut that is actually heavier 
than a simple parallel strut of the same strength, so that a bad 
taper may be worse than useless. 

This is the negative warning. On the other hand the same 
paper points out that the conical tapered strut may be made 12% 
lighter than a simple paralle] strut of the same length and strength. 

The paper and its result and formula for correct dimensioning 
seem well worthy of study. 


EUG se Cee AY Whe, Rewer see ee 


Ground School Aerodynamics 


HERE is no doubt, of course, that the ground schools were a 

most valuable part of our war efforts, and that fliers could 

never have been trained so thoroughly and so systematically 
without their establishment. : 

But if the ground schools popularize aerodynamics, they 
also seem to have sown in the minds of many of their alumni some 
peculiarly unorthodox ideas. Catch a ground school man unawares 
and ask him if lift is always vertical. He will certainly say, yes. 
The correct definiton that lift is perpendicular to the direction of 
motion has never been given him properly. He speaks of center 
of thrust with blind confidence. A high center of gravity is abso- 
lutely fatal, so he was told at ground school. It would seem as if 
one result of the ground schools was the sowing of a good many 
misconceptions which may prove hard to eradicate. 


Surplus Material 


HE great problem of the Air Service in the immediate future 
will be the utilization and disposal of surplugy material. At 
various cities are large quantitie of supplies which will have 
to be used, stored or disposed of. Completed planes, motors and 
accessories can be handled without great difficulty but parts that will 
never be assembled are the supplies that will require the most careful 
disposition. To junk these will be to practically throw them away.’ 


- To continue to store them will serve no useful purpose and only add 


to the expense of the Air Service. The sooner a practical disposal 
plan is presented and put into effect, the quicker will the danger of 
ultimate criticism be avoided. 


Utilizing a Valuable Asset 


HIS nation has a most valuable asset in the literally thousands 
of trained pilots and air mechanics that peace has liberated 
from active service with the colors. What greater benefit 
could be done for our country than to devise the means by which this 


magnificent body of men might find remunerative employment at the 


present time, and, with increasing knowledge of their art, be avail- 
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| THe Wor.ps ArRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 
Curtiss Three-Seater Oriole 


Curtiss Three-Seater 


Here are the specifications of the Curtiss Three- 


Seater Passenger Sporting Model Oriole; motor 
model—Curtiss six: 
GENERAL DIMENSIONS : 

Length of machine overall.............. PAS site O) hal, 
Width of machine overall.............. BXB 7c, She, 
Height of machine overall. itis thn, 
Wing span 36 ft.0 in. 
Wing chord &) itt ha, 
Maximum! panel length ...°.....-.-...-. UG sitts 7 altel, 
JUTORR Ee Oye THUISAEVEYD 9. oo oo oop cecoeeoa0GND WS Fes a 1B, 
\WiOltin Ore TREN poe So uRas eH oeo dba do Bie, 2% ibs, 
ISI@NBINS OR WHORE. o och oonoponagacaacos 83 ti, fe) 0 JOM, 
BUEN TH LBM. Go os eblow nanos mos aoe so Ge 4ft.3 in. 
\WIIGRA Gone? (eLBU Side eink o auordees @ Oioro Gnas bum oro 10 ft. 1% in. 


Landing chassis—diameter of waeels..... 26 in. 
Landing chassis—tread G3tu/anlne 


MOTCR 


Model Curtis “ Six,’ 6 cylinder, ‘‘ en bloc” 
fROXUUPASIRONS, AMELIE. Sha dg sao oe gon ae ob One Water cooled 

Horse power (rated) at 1700 r.p.m....... 150 

Weight per rated Lorse power..........-- 


Fuel consumption per hr............... 3 
INDE Wau’, CAYEVOMAY Gs 5 ob Gob ono Oo oso EHD 45.5 gals. 


Oil capacity provided—crankcase........ 5 gols. 

uel consumption per brake hp. per hr.... 0.55 Ib. 

Oil consumption per brake hp. per br.... 0.080 Ib. 
PE OPELLER 

WiRtas elses Wine weita ok OO ae oO SR OSE aos Wood 


Pitch—according to requirements of performance, 
Diameter—according to requirements of performance. 
Direction of rotation(viewed in slip-stream) Clockwise 


WEICHTS 


Foal wren (Grwall WAC) oon cocoocbcesmooasde 2354 Ibs. 
Net weight (including water)..........-..---. 1564 Ibs. 
Wiser: WONG giorno pe Side oo ood Cobos Ud Oo clog OO 790 Ibs. 
RW, 45.5. GUUOMS., oocccooosovcHe doo 273 Ibs. 
Ol, GS EMMONS Go seooecseccocscucoccde 37 lbs. 
Pilot 160 lbs. 
Passengers, or other load 320 Ibs. 
SILO DAN es eee vem eee kite Ge te Lee enema 790 lbs. 
1068 lbs. 


é DETAILS 

One gasoline tank located in fuselage, one gravity tank 
in upper panel. 

Pilot seat and controls in rear cockpit ; two passengers 
and one set of controls in front cockpit. 

Tail skid independent. 


Standard equipment—tachometer, oil gauge, gosoline 
gauge, air speed meter, clock, electric starter, aneroid 
barometer, complete set of tools. 

Other equipment on special order. 

PERFORMANCE Af 
Sea Level 

Condition. (observed. ) 
Maximum Speed) 220 oe ete ee ee ee 96 m.p.h 
WbombeN DIAN NS! Goococeeccoeddooobagnon00ges 49 m.p.h 
Deo arc HNIC scoocoaagovvagcbo0sgH0uo0da 60 m.p.h. 
Maximum ceiling (approx.)...............-. 15,200 ft. 

MAXIMUM RANGE 
Endurance at high speed (miles) at sea level. 290 miles 
Endurance at high speed (hours) at sea level. 3.0 hours 
Endurance of economical speed (miles) at sea 

KES AoN bs Beant cl esiieateeit ie! bile eh Unco NER tom eee nO ret 440 miles 
Endurance at economical speed (hours) at sea 

Teve lamer: Warsese er Mist cnumtaeee baige ee cera crear me 7.3 hours 


Exposition in Chicago 

The enterprising city of Chicago will have 
the first national aeronautica] exposition in 
1920. It will be held in the Coliseum dur- 
ing the week of January 8, immediately pre- 
ceding the automobile show and will be the 
most pretentious aeronautical exhibition 
ever attempted indoors. — 

All details of the exposition will be hand- 
led by an executive committee of Chicagoans, 
headed by George W. Browne, prominent in 
the automobile and aeronautical worlds. 
The other members of the committee are 
John Burke of the Congress Hotel, A. C. 
Barber, District Manager of the Overland 
Automobile Company; Stewart Spalding of 
the Coliseum Company, and C. Y. Kenworthy. 
The secretary will be Walter Hempel. 

The exposition is held under the sanction 
and with the support of the Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association which, at its next 


Two views of the Curtiss Three-Seater Pas senger Sporting Model Oriole; Motor Model 
Curtiss Six 


meeting, will appoint a committee to co-op- 
erate in making the show a success. 

Mr. Browne and his associates have pian- 
ned for a year to give Chicago a real aero- 
nautical exposition. The project finally 
created enthusiasm among the various man- 
ufacturers and correspondence on the sub- 
ject of space shows that all the prominent 
makers of aircraft will ‘be represented at 
the exposition with the very latest types of 
machines. There will be a large display of 
accessories also. 

“There will be great activity in aeronau- 
tics in 1920 throughout America,” said Mr. 
Browne recently, “and it will mean much 
to Chicago to start the ball rolling with a 


big show. This city is logically the aeronau-’ 


tical capital of the nation but if we are to 
take our proper place we must show some 
initiative. The exposition which will bea held 
here in January will center the attention 6éf 
the entire aviation world on Chicago.” ~ 

Headquarters for the preliminary work on 
the exposition ‘have been established in 
Suite A 6, Congress Hotel with Mr. Hempel 
in charge. 

As the show will be given in its entirety 


in one building, accessory space is limited. 
The price of exhibition space in the acces- 
sory section is $1-50 per square foot. Con- 
tracts and floor plans will be available 
shortly. Location of space will be assigned 
in the order in which applications are re- 
ceived and applicants advised of the order of 
choice of location of space, by return mail. 


SIGHTSEEING SERVICE 


W. T. Atkingon an ex-army aviator, has 
organized an aerial sightseeing service over 
the city of San Antonio Texas. A fifteen 
mile flight from Stinson Field over San An- 
tonio, the old Spanish Missions, San Jose and 
Cenception and back to Stinson Field will be 
regularly made for passengers every week 
day and Sunday. 

A limited number of students will also be 
given flying instructions. 

W. T. Atkinson was an instructor in the 
Air Service for a year, being stationed at 
Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla.. Brooks, 
Field, San Antonio, Texas, Rich Field, 
Waco, Texas. and Love Field, Dallas, Texas 
ane has taught a large number of aviators 
to fly. 
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View from the air of the Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co. Plant at Keyport, ING ale 


: 3 : Goodyear Il Victor 


the first national balloon race held in 
this country since the war, open to all Am- 
erican ’ pilots, . the balloon Goodyear ills 
iloted ‘by Ralph Upson, chief aero engineer 
for he Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
of Akyon, O., with Ward T. Van Orman act- 
ing as aide, has just won the American 
championship. 

The race was started from St. Louis with 
ten balloons competing, piloted by ,well 
known American balloonists, a number of 
whom had competed in former national con- 
tests. The ten big bags, all of 80,000 cubic 
feet gas capacity, were spread out on the 


field early in the morning and inflation be- 
gun, illuminating gas being used. 

Promptly at 6 P. M. the first balloon was 
sent up, the others following at. intervals of 
five minutes. 

The course of the winning balloon, Good- 
year II, took it over Lake Michigan, Lake 
Huron, Georgian Bay, across Ontario and 
the northern part of Lake Champlain, 
finally landing at Dunham, Quebec, a few 
miles north of the Vermont State line, having 
covered an air distance of 1050 miles. 

Upson’s triumph over his nine competitors 
brings victory for the third time to Good- 
year in the National race. Upson having won 
the 1913 event and R. A. D. Preston the 1914 
race. Both are eligible to enter the Inter- 


natioal balloon race to be held in the Unitec W 4), 


"States in 1920. Both of these pilots provec 


to the world the supremacy of! Americai 
pilots in the last International race held a 
Paris, France, in 1918, when in a wonderfu 
flight from Paris to northern Scotland, the, 
won the International championship in th 
American balloon, Goodyear, over a larg: 
field of crack ballocnists from all parts o. 
Europe. 

H. E. Honeywell finished second with ¢ 
distance record of 920 miles, while E. S. Col: 
was third, having flown 860 miles. 

The ballocn Wichita was wrecked or 
Lake Huron, and the bedies of Lieut. Edwar: 
J. Verhadey and Capt. Carl W. Dammanr 
both of St. Leu’s, were recovered severa 
days later. Amrcng the other pilots in th 
race were: Capt. Elmer G. Marschuetz, FE # 
S. Cole, J. S. McKibben, G. L. Bumbaugh, H 
EK, Honeywell. Warren Rascr, Wm. Assmat 
and P. M. McCullough. 


Mike Campbell, a wealthy Spokane Indian, is b 
likely to be an early owner of a pleasure air- 
plane. After one trip aloft Campbell announced ff 
his determination of mastering the air. And he® 
had the ready cash on him at the moment to buy aff 
machine had there been one for sale. The Indians| 
of the district have ‘vone in extensively for motor- 
ing, invariably purchasing costly machines. From 
motoring to aviation is an easy step, and Camp-} 
bell is more than likely to astonish his tribe some 
fine day by landing in the middle of the reserva-f 
tion from a flying machine, 


A. 8. PILOTS’ SCHOOLS 


The Army Air Service Pilot’s Schools willf 
epen at Carlstrom Field, Arcadia, Fla. 
and March Field, Riverside, Cal. 
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Ine newest Vought Product, Model V E-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


x 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


of Possession—-assuring you of reasonable 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- 
pense. Long Island City, New York 


WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


q Immediate Delivery. 


Aeroplanes 
VoUGHT 


The Vought VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


) 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the _ LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 


Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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AVIATION [INSURANCE 


VERY element of per- 


THE LF ft fection in construction 
NATIONAL LIBERTY \ “igh Se cae 
NO. 2 ZAWN COMMERCIAL in “Bristol” planes.— 
INSURANCE Sere: we ae : 
NEA a’) SPORTING 
COMPANY \ es t/, TYPES : 
N the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
BSA AIAN RANA XERRARNRARA AAARARAARAALRERAARARNRARARARN RARER DN fs - . and practical development. 
PSWWSSSEW(U7 SINS (Ce 
Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a ‘‘Bristcl” for 


FIRE -- THEFT -- COLLISION | ene ae 


INSURANCE AND IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS 


WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 


Ly THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 
Be 
512 Fifth Avenue New York 


CHARLES H. PAYNE 
og 
AERO PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
and 


PAYNE & RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Sanager 


eat DEPARTMENT EK N Gl N EERS 


Ba ; Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
. Aircraft—Design, Construction. 
Branch Office ; Aerial Transportation. 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
280 Madison Ave. 


Gelephone VANDERBILT 322 


Ge 


THE NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY | | United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 
62 WILLIAM STREET e 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY «| New York. 
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4 —— | ontractors‘tothe. 
Ji —— ~Ormy, Navy-and- 
ir: Mail-Service- 


INCA 
AN 
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REYAN) LAN 
i Pali? 
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a 


/ Lif 
Hy 
CHROUST HH. 
Y WI WIS AY | th 
BRS f//) 
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“LWT ENGINEERING -COMPANY inc. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK- 


eromart 
THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


== anol 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


cg = Sa 
_ Member Manufacturers’ —5,(: sk 
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Experienced Insurance Brokers 


are the best qualified to give advice and assistance, especially to 
aviators as to the form of policy and the kind of insurance which 
they need to be certain of proper protection. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


can only be secured if your policy is properly issued by a reliable 

company. We can obtain such policies, properly drawn, which 

will give you the most complete protection while on the field or 

in flight. 

Accidental Damage under all circumstances to Aircraft of all 
descriptions, including Fire, Burglary and Theft. 

Accidental Damage to Cargo. 

Third Party Risks. 


Accidental Damage from Aircraft. 


LOWEST RATES - 


can best be secured by placing your insurance through an experi- 
enced and well established broker. We have the reputation, the 
connections and the organization for placing the insurance you 
require at the lowest possible rates, and under the broadest 


covers. 


FOR AVIATORS 


Insurance; proper Personal Accident insurance, giving complete 
protection, is most essential to aviators. We can secure the 
policy you need. We can secure it at the lowest possible cost. 


/ 
i 


W ire—Write—Phone or Call 


FRED S.JAMES & COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
Telephone Beekman. 7433 


Paragon Propellers 


Highly Developed Dynopter Design 
Special for J. N. Machines 


The Economy Propeller, 
Par. Excellence | 


Price $45.00 F. O. B. Baltimore 
For Metal Sheathing Add $12.00 


These ara a special development for O. X. Motors on J. N. 
Machines; now being made in large quantities and ready for ~ 
immediate shipment cn receipt of $15.00 deposit. C. O. D. 
for balance, with examination allowed before acceptance and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Every cne bears the Paragon mark 
with all that mark implies. Get our General Booklet and LiSt 
for other designs etc. Write today. 


AMERICAN PROPELLOR & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


a SE 


1 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates, 25 cents per agate line per insertion. Black 
face type, 50 cents per agate line. Forms close 


Saturday preceding date of publication. 


WANTED—Partner with Five Hundred Dollars cash, to 

take half interest in French or Italian patent. Entirely a 
newly invented machine. ISRAEL WILLIAMS, Gen. Del., 
Lima, Ohio. . : 


AERONAUTICS—Required, young man preferably ex-Navy 

aviator, with some knowledge of aeronautics. Personality 
and business ability more important. Postion of responsibility 
and promise. Write fully in confidence—XYZ. 


Civilian School of Flying 


Our firmly established Flying School will continue during the fall and winter. 


We give thorough training in all branches of flying and qualify students for 
pilot’s licenses. 


Our rates are as low as they can be made, consisting with the training we 
give. There is no charge for breakage. Write us for particulars. 


We do commercial and exhibition flying. 


Address all communications to 


Philadelphia- Aero Service Corporation 
636 Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA 


= 


Se 
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WINTER HANGARS 


Write for particulars 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.  iyaer BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
7th & Wyandotte Sts. § 473 Kent Avenue 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
3021 Michigan Avenne 


!AVIATORS! 


WRIST CHRONOGRAPHS 


PLAIN AND LUMINOUS DIALS 


While the large Army and Navy land and water 
machines have chronometers on the instrument 
board, an accurate split second wrist watch for 
pilot, navigator and mechanician is also an essen- 
tial. For ordinary commercial airplane work the 
wrist chronograph makes an effective substitute 
for the more expensive chronometer, and in addi- 
tion has many uses about the airdrome in check- 
ing tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, take 
off, landing speeds, etc. 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Read several of these wrist chronographs 
‘were used on the trans-Atlantic flight of the NC 
Ships. 

The chronographs are used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations, 
for use in connection with the instrument for 
determining speed over the ground, and for gen- 
eral use in determining time intervals. 

ea upon the use of his wrist chrono- a 
er i 
era on his overseas flight, Commander Read No. 3714C. 

“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accu- 
ins Sed is of considerable value where 
absolutely exact intervals of time are required. Smaller size “Aviators? split’ wrist -chtodo- 
The only practical “ Aviators” split wrist chrono- This is used in flying to obtain the speed of the tanh Furnished with ae without radium 
graph. 18 jewels. Sterling silver case. Hands and - plane over the ground, a matter very desirable to hand : d ficur G d 
figures treated with a special two year guaranteed Bnow in oversea trips, and also necessary in deter- Bands and’ figures. Guaranteed “two a 
gu : ; mining speed of new types of planes and in cali- 18 jewels. Adjusted to heat, cold, ichronism 
radium material passed by U. S. Gov. Furnished brating speed meters. To have the ‘ stop’ feature and thoroughly reliable. Sterling silver case. 
with special “ Aviators” wrist strap. Suitable for in a wrist watch increases the convenience of Furnished with web. strap, sterling silver 
wearing outside of coat sleeve. Price, Net, $60.00 operating it’ buckle. Price, Net, $60.00 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO, Wocrworta sonpine NEW YORK CITY 


NEON ZOndp Rance 
OSORR ZOMH>raMCHHH 


No. 123714C. 


END MSPaCHar Beye xnnozZzonrmnta 
ENED Pasar Bye nRAOCZORTOA 
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New Radiator Cap 


Those who have seen the remarkable 
Vougiht VH-10 fiyang-boat have had their at- 
‘tention especialiy arawn to its many excel- 
lent design and construction details, one of 
Which is its very unique rediator cap. ‘This 
cap is an intelligent departure from any cap 
design that has yet been used and appears 
ideal for use in aircraft construction. It is 
extremely light, weighing less than one-half 
of an ounce. This 1s equivalent to saying 
that it is jbut, one-sixteenth, or less, the 
weight of the ordinary cap. Besides low 
weight it has the aerodynamic advantage of 
low head resistance. It has no square corners 
or other eddy-making features. It is cylin- 
drical in shape and relatively small for its 
utility. 

In addition to the foregoing advantages it 
is extremely simple in design. It hag no cut 
threads or other machine finishing that can 
be injured or damaged by improper treat- 
ment. It is a simple sheet metal stamping. 
The cap is removed from the filler base by 
pressing the center of its top which springs 
the rim outward. Since the edges are flanged 
and serrated the cap releases its hold and 
may be lifted off. There is no possibility of 
it ever having to be forced. It is fastened 
to the filler base by simply squeezing in the 
sides. 

The cap is made by the U. S. Meta] Cap 
and Steel Company, 107 West 13th Street, 
New York City, who manufacture it in dif- 
ferent sizes for use on radiators, gag tanks, 
breather pipes, hulls, pontoons, etc. It is 


appropriately trade-marked “Upressit.” U- 
Press-It in the center to remove and U-Press- 
It on the sides to close and lock in place. 
The “Upressit” cap has a very neat ap- 
It is ordinarily made of heavy 


pearance. 
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tin plate but can be made of spring brass or 
cold rolled steel of various gauges. The cap 
is now manufactured in nine sizes, from 2514 
m.m. or 14g ins. in diameter up to 107 m.m. 
or 414 ins. in diameter. 

The cap is made in three operations which 
are performed progressively in an automatic 


iain aan ty 
New Radiator Cap 


machine. The accompanying drawings illus- 
trate the stages of manufacture and indicate 
the methods used. After the third operaton 
a rubber washer liner is inserted which 
makes the cap water tight. 

These caps are now made standard parts 
on the Vought airplanes, being used with 
standardized fillex bases on radiator, fuel 
and oil tanks. The caps are interchangeable 
throughout. 

STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 


CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Aircraft Journal, published weekly at New York, N. Y 
for October 1, 1919. 

State of New York, 

County of New York. ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Herbert M. Williams, 
who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says thathe is the business manager of the Aircraft Journal, 


” 


Proposals for Airplane Design and Construc- 


tion.—Office of Contracting Officer, Eng. Div., 
A. S., McCook Field, Dayton, O.—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received here until 10 A.M., 
Oct. 15, 1919, and then opened, for furnishing 
certain types of experimental airplanes, de- 


signed and constructed by successful bidders. 


Further information on application. 


81 Fulton Street 


October 11, 1919 


and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management (and 
if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 


‘Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 


to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: “ 
Publisher: The Gardner-Moffat Company, Inc., 22 East 17th 

St., New York. K 
Editor: Lester D. Gardner, 22 East 17th St., New. York. 
Managing Editor: George H. Dickinson, 22 East 17th St., 

New York. 

Business Managers: Herbert M. Williams, 
bold, 22 East 17th St., New York. 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of 
individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of the total amount of stock ). 

The Gardner-Moffat Co., Inc., 22 East 17th St., New York. 
Lester D. Gardner, 22 East 17th St., New York. 

W. I. Seaman, 22 East 17th St., New York. 

W. D. Moffat, 22 East 17th St., New York. 

Margaret K. Gardner, 22 East 17th St., New York. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of 
total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state). None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names 
of the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by him, 


George New- 


HERBERT M. WILLIAMS, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of Oct., 1919. 
FRANKLIN H. BROWN, 


Notary Public, Kings County, No. 398. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1921). 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. 


SIMON 


Insurance Expert 
New York, N. Y. 


Model 5A-414—H.P. 210 


urlevan 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable - 


Accessible -~ 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


[Members Manufacturers’ —< Zi 


‘ Aircraft Association] 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


RAE FLUORES OF GEIAY IN G 
DEPENDS ON RELIABILITY 


THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO-ENGINES 


Of 122 Hadley-Page Aeroplanes completed in England before the signing 


of the armistice 113 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


Of 1524 “Bristol Fighter’ Aeroplanes completed in England at the same 


date 1364 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 
EE BES T-IN' THE WORLD 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


| 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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PPORTUNITY ts knocking at the door 
of every man who wants to pilot an 
aeroplane to carry mail, passengers or express. 
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Pilots are making big money, some Curtiss 
machines having paid for themselves in the - 
first tew days. 
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Opportunity is knocking. Don’t say ““Who’s 
there!”’ but say “Come in!” by filling out 
the coupon and mailing it today. ) 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Office: Room 1457, 52. VANDERBILT AvENUE, NEw YorK 
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CurTiss ENGINEERING CORPORATION THE BurGEss COMPANY 
Garden City, L. I. Marblehead, Mass. 


Curtiss FLYING STATION OF ATLANTIC one Inc., Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Assistant Secretary of War Benedict Crowell, Taken Just 
Before the Start of the Transcontinental Air Race | 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER” —Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their ynparalleled pioneering trip. 

Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-miile efficiency of 


any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


| 


215 Miles. 


1 hour, 50 min. 6 hours 


Cleveland 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Macon 


Dayton 

New York 
Washington 
New York 
New York 
Washington 


Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 
Eric Springer 
Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 
Capt. Francis 


225 Miles 
350 Miles 
450 Miles 
630 Miles 
635 Miles 


2 hours 

2 hours, 58 min. 
3 hours, 20 min. 
6 hours, 40 min. 


6 hours, 15 min. 


5 hours, 15 min. 
14 hours, 15 min. 
14 hours ; 
14 hours 
18 hours 


The superior performance which charac- 

terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of 

ten years of experience in building aircraft 
of a:-superior quality. 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
CLEVELAND — | 


Contractor to the U. S. Army, Navy and 
Post Office Department 
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Transcontinental Reliability Test 


Lieut. B. W. Maynard Led the Sixty- 


ed from officia] telegraphic reports 


nental Reliability Test to 


First Lieut. Belvin W. Maynard, pilot, 
accompanied by Sgt. W-. E. Klein as pas- 
senger, in DH-4 No. 381, flying westward, 
was the first contestant in the Transconti- 
complete the 
journey across the continent; Second Lieut. 
E. C. Kiel, pilot, and Sgt. F. McKee, passen- 
ger, in DH-4 No. 62, flying eastward, was 
second; and Major Carl Spatz, pilot with 
Set. E. Tanner, passenger, in DH-4 Bluebird 
No. 61, flying eastward, finished third. It 
so happens that of these three, Lt. Maynard 


Actual Flying Time Rate of m. p. h. 


hrs. min. sec. 
Lt. Maynard 25 1 84 107.45 
Lt. Kiel 28 22, Wl Zea Oy BX0) 
Major Spatz WR BG) 47 93.54 


There is a possibility that some other con- 
testant who thas been held a long tme in the 
eastern controls, may make faster actual 
flying time than Lieut. Maynard. 

Forty-nine (49) contestants actually got 
away from Hazelhurst Field and Lieut. 


Two Contestants on East to West Leg 


Lt. Maynard, arriving at Cheyenne at 6:27 
P. M. Thursday, stopped there for the night, 
but apparently did not empty the drain pipe 
of hig radiator, which froze and broke dur- 
ing the night, and the necessary repairs de- 
layed him until 12:34 P.M. Friday. This 
enabled Capt. Drayton who had stopped at 
Des Moiney Thursday night, to reach and 
leave North Platte at 12:30 Friday, four 
minutes before Lt. Maynard ‘took off from 
Cheyenne, 205 miles further west. At that 
time Lt. Webster No. 15 was in third place 


Men 


Left to Right—Col 


in charge of the Transcontinental Reliability Test 


Archie Miller, Assistant Secretary of War 


Benedict Crowell, 


Lieut. R. C. Fitzpatrick and Brig. Gen William Mitchell. . an ea re Ani 


started last, Lt. Kiel next, and Major Spatz 
first. 

The following figures have been determin- 
to the 
Director of Air Service from the control 
stops, and show the actual flying time and 
rate of miles per hour for each of the first 
three contestants to complete the trip of 
2,701 miles, subject to correction upon re- 
Oe of pilots’ and control commanders’ log 

ooks: 


Maynard No. 31, Capt. H. C. Drayton No. 47, 
Capt. J. O Donaldson No 50, 2nd Lieut. L. S. 
Webster No. 15, 2nd Lieut. Alexander Pear- 
son, Jr., No. 8, 2nd Lieut. H. W. Sheridan No. 
40, and Capt. Harry Smith No. 29, gained a 
substantial lead on the other contenders 
during the first day and definitely ‘broke 
away from them the second day. Thus they 
avoided heavy rainstorms between Buffalo 
and Rock Island, which seriously held up the 
other competitors. i i 


having left Omaha 20 minutes before and 
Capt. Donaldson No. 50, was at that«- moment 
on tthe ground in a forced landing between 
Rock Island and DesMoines, but reached Des 
Moines at 1:08 and was again actively in the 
race at 1:39, 

Throughout Friday afternoon, these five 
were running relatively very close together, 
with all of them driving forward consist- 
ently. At sunset Friday night, Maynard was 
at Salduro, arriving 6:02:05. Drayton had 


4 


stopped at Rawlins, Wyoming, 355 miles be- 
hind, at 4:18:10. Webster, at 5:44:30 was 
at Sidney, 225 miles. behind Drayton, and 
Donaldson at 5:56 was at North Platte, 112 
miles behind Drayton. 

Saturday morning, October. 11, Lieut. 
Maynard was first to leave getting away 
from Salduro at 6:47:55 A. M. Webster was 
next from Sidney at 7:48:45, Donaldson got 
away from North Platte at 7:50:32, and 
Drayton from Rawlins at 8:07. Maynard 
stopped only the required thirty minutes at 
each of the three control stops between Sal- 
duro and San Francisco, and reached the 
end of his journey at 1:12:07 P. M. | At 
that moment, Drayton was his nearest com- 
petitor, being about half-way between Sal- 
duro and Battle Mountain, approximately 
437 miles away. Webster, in the control at 
Green River, was next, Donaidson, between 
Rawlins and Green River, was third; Don- 
aldson reached Green River at 1:41:30 while 
Webster was still at that stop. 


West To East Phase of the Race 


2nd. Lieut. E. C. Kiel, driving DH-4 No. 62, 
was the first east-bound entrant to complete 
the journey, and was second to Lieut. May- 
nard, the west- bound winner, in time of ar- 
rival] and actual flying time. Major. Carl 
Spatz, driving DH-4 psluepird No. 61, was 
the second to arrive on the eastern coast, 
arriving just. twenty seconds behind Lieut. 
Kiel. Major Spatz iandced at, Hazeinurst lela 
by mistake, and had to rise again and go to 
Koosevelt Field, and this delay cost him 
rst place in une easv-pound iiight, put did 
not attect -his standing as third in actual 
ilying time. . 

Lapt. L. H. Smith with ist Lieut. F. W. 
Ruggies as passenger, m Dii-4 Bluepird No. 
D8, 1ed the east-bound contestants at all 
stations as far east as: Rock isiand, where he 
landed at lu:43:zy¥ ‘vhursday. At that time 
tne Nleid at Chicago was so wet tnat ail con- 
eunts were being neld at Rock island and 
bryan respectively. Lieut. Kiel No. 62, 
caught up with Capt. Smith at this point at 
12:45:25, being followed by Major Spaitz at 
1Z:52:3U. Wnen arrangements were made 
tor the use of the postal field at Chicago, 
these fliers. were sent out in the order in 
which they had arrived, Captain Smith tak- 
ing off at 1:46:40, followed by Lieut. Kiel at 
1:48:20, and by Major Spatz at 1:48:50; thus 
Capt. Smith was. robbed of the two-hour lead 
over his fellows from the west. 


Fine Flying by Captain Smith 


Capt. Smith. maintained his lead into 
Chicago by. 7. minutes, 16 seconds, being 
tollowed by Major Spatz who nosed out Lt. 
Kiel by 11 minutes, 26 seconds. These contes- 
tants maintained the same position in leav- 
ing Chicago,..and in arriving at Bryan, 
where all three spent the nignt. ‘his. gave 
Smith “the honor” and. he led off next morn- 
ing at 6:41, followed by Major Spatz at.6:48: 
05, and Lieut. Kiel at 6:48:50. Going into 
Cleveland, Capt. Smith lost his way in a rain- 
storm, made a forced landing, breaking his 
propeller, got another from Cleveland by 
automobile and flew into the field at 12:48:30 
and here it was that Major Spatz took the 
lead. 

Major Spatz led Lieut. Kiel into Cleveland, 
two sets of time being reported for this arriv- 

al. One reports Spatz arriving at 8:16:35, 
the other at 8:19:20, and Lieut. Kiel was 
first reported arriving at 8:34:12, and later 
at 8:32:12. Between Cleveland and Buffalo, 
Lieut. Kiel took the lead, landing at the lat- 
ter place at 11:48:50, Major Spatz following 


at 11:51:05. Captain Smith left Buffalo 
at 12:40:30. Major Spatz was able to get 
at 4:32:15. Major Spatz was able to get 


away from Buffalo at 12:50:30, while Lieut- 
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Largest of Hydroairplanes Carries) Twenty-four Passengers and Crew, With Baggage. 
It was Built by the new German Republic—Photograph shows Passengers Boarding the 
ship, each being allowed thirty. pounds of Baggage. 


ter, Spatz arrived at 1:17:30 1-9, Kiel at 
1:53:20 20 2-5, and Smith at 5:41:40 2-5. 
Spatz departed from Rochester at 1:48 :30- 
2-5, and Smith remained for the night. 

Spatz led Kiel into Binghamton by 14 
minutes, 28 seconds, and led cut at 4:58 by 
8 minutes, 5 seconds. lit was thus a wing and 
wing race to the finish, where Major Spatz 
made the mistake which cost him the race by 
ianding at Hazelurst Field instead of Roos+ 
evel, Hield, and before he could hop out and 
get to the latter field, Lieut. Kiel had beaten 
nim in by 2U seconds. : 


Lieut. Maynard First Across 


At the instant Lieut. Maynard’s wheels 
touched the ground at San Francisco, (4:12:- 
uv’ Eastern time) Major Spatz and Lieut. 
Kiel were on the ground at the control stop at 
Binghamton, New York, 142 miles from the 
eastern finish, having landed there at 2:51 
and 3:45:32 respectively. Major Spatz flew 
the distance from Binghamton to New York 
in 1 hour, 37 minutes, 30 seconds. Had he 
remained only the required 30 minutes at 
Binghamton and gone into New York in the 
same time, he would have ended his journey 
at 4:58:30, Eastern time, or 1:58:30 Pacific 
time, 46 minutes 23 seconds after Lt. May- 
nard reached the wesern coast. 

Of the thirteen planes starting from the 
West, seven were stil] in the race, four being 
east of Chicago at the moment Lieut. May- 
nard landed at San Francisco. 

Of the forty-nine planes actually starting 
from New York, thirty-seven were still in the 
race, when Lieut. Maynard finished at San 
Francisco; seventeen of these had passed 


Kiel was delayed until 1:11:31. At Roches- Chicago. 


Raebrren Law Dead 


Rodman Law is dead. The man who startled 
thousands of people with his feats of daring 


died of tuberculosis Oct. 13 in Camp Sevier 


Hopital, Greenville, S. C., after an illness of 
there months. He was 34 years old and is sur- 
vived by. his wife and daughter. 

Rodman Law made a livine by flirting 
with death. He jumped at. great heights from 
airplanes, buildings and bridges. He did all 
serts of hazardous, thriling exploits that no 
one élse would think of attempting. He was 
born in Lynn, Mass. i 
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Loening’s Hydro-Monoplane Makes an Altitude Record 


Up 18,500 Feet, Piloted by Caleb S. Bragg, 


One of Several Experimental Tests 


In 


Taking off from the waters of Manhasset 
Bay, at Port Washington, Caleb S. Bragg, on 
September 29, made a new world’s altitude 
record of 18,500 feet for a hydro-monoplane 
carrying a passenger. 

Brage’s vehicle was a Loening machine 
equipped witha 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza 
engine. He carried into the air with him 
as passenger and observer Cole T. Younger, 
Vice Chairman of the Contest Committee of 
the Amrican Flying Club. Mr. Younger, 
James B. Taylor and J. Frank Vernon were 
thie Flying Club’s official observers, who 
‘sealed the aviator’s barograph for calibra- 
tion and will homologate the record. 

While the height attained by Bragg is 
15,000 feet less than was reached recently 
by Roland Rohlfs in a Curtiss “Wasp” at 
Rocsevelt Field, Mineola, it is of importance 
in aeronautics, as a demonstration of the 
possibilities of a passenger-carrying mono- 

plane of standard type. 

Plane Tested for Navy 


The Loening plane is one of a lot of 110 © 


contracted for ky the United States Navy, 
and this flight was made in the course of a 
series of experimetal tests to which they are 
being put. 

It has a wing spread of 35 feet, an over-all 
leneth cf 25 feet. and a still air speed of 131 
miles an hour. It weighs 1,750 pounds hight 
and can carry a useful load of 1,000 pounds. 

Part of those to be delivered to the Navy 
will be hvdro-mencplanes and part land ma- 
chines. It is the announced purpose of the 


Navy Department to equip every battleshiv- 


with a smal] plane of this or some other type 
capable of taking off from the deck of a ves- 
sel on a scouting cruise. The Loening planes 
are built to mount two machine guns. 

In its flight on September 29 the mono- 
plane carried, in addition to its two passen- 
gers, 30 gallons of gas, estimated as suffici- 
ent for an hour’s flight; three gallons of oil 
and 120 pounds of water. Its total load was 
calculated at 640 poundy 

Conditions were perfect for flight when, at 
5 o’clock, the warming up of the motor be- 
gan. The machine left the water at alate 
taking off with remarkable celerity, and 
headed, with a wide open throttle, toward 
City Island. When over the open Sound it 
turned east, climbing rapidly. 

Ten minutes later, it was lost to view of 
the group watching it from the hangar. Its 
engine was heard on the return some time 
before the eye could pick up the machine. 
One hour and twelve minutes after getting 
away, it dropped down again, a hundred 


yards from the hangar, after racing an army 
DH. 4, which was cut from Mineola. 


Fifty Minutes to “Peak” 


Three barographs aboard the plane showed 
varying records, the highest being 21,000 
feet. It was fially agreed that 18,500 was 


Pilct and Official Committee (Left to Right) James S. Tayor, Jr., Cole J. Younger, 


During the war he was testing pilot at 
McCcok Field, Dayton, O., and since that 
time has continued his interest in aviation, 
always) with strictly amateur status. On 
Sunday he flew the Loening monoplane, with 
which he set the new record, to an altitude of 
16,000 feet, with a passenger. 


Caleb 


S. Bragg, Grover C. Loening and Frank Vernon 


the most reliable. Mr. Bragg reported that 
he had reached the ‘peak’ in 50 minutes, 
having agreed with his passenger at the start 
that with the fuel supply aboard, that would 
be the limit of safety. The machine was 
still climbing when the moment of return 
arrived. 

Neither Mr. Bragg nor Mr. Younger was 
equipped with oxygen apparatus, nor had 
they taken special precautions against the 
low temperature of the upper levels. They 
wore simple flying suits and helmets, and 
said they did not suffer from cold hands. 

“The machine worked perfectly.” he said, 
“and we had no engine trouble. The air was 
not. uncomfortable.” ; 

Mr. Younger reported that there was not 
enough wind aloft to requre much fighting, 
while the atmosphere was excellent for ob- 
servation. He considered the flight an ex- 
cellent demostration on the part of the 
plane. 

Mr. Bragg, before the war, was an am- 
ateur automobile driver of wide reputation. 


Loening Hydromonoplane Just Before Its Altitude Flight, Sept. 29 


Rohlfs’ Barograph 


A photegraph of the barograph record 
made by Roland Rohldfs, test pilot for the 
Curtiss Engineering Corporation in a Cur- 
tiss Wasp-model triplane equipped with Cur- 
tiss K-12, 400 h. p. engine at Roosevelt Field, 
on Sept. 18, 1919, was printed in AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL of Sept. 27. 

The curve in the photograph shows that 
Rohlf climbed 4,000 feet in three and one- 
half minutes; 6,000 feet in six minutes; 10,- 
000 feet in eight minutes. The curve then 
shows that Rohlfs’ climb became less steep. 


At 31,000 feet, the line shows a slight break. 


It was at this point that Rohlfs ran into what 
he believed to be an “air pocket.” His ma- 
chine went from one spin into another until 
the pilot discovered that he had not sufficient 
flying speed. Rohlf had taken out his air- 
speed indicator in his efforts to lighten the 


plane, and had no way of knowing his speed’ 
He opened his engine and © 


except by “feel.” 
cvercame the difficulty. He reached his ceil- 
ing—34,610 feet—in 78 minutes. He then 
began his descent and the line shows that 
he reached the ground in 35 minutes. The 
figures from 0 to 34,000 show the altitnde 
and those from 80 to 8 represent the baro- 
graph pressure. Each space between the 
curved lines indicates about 314 minutes. 


Washington Aviation School 


“Miss Spokane,” the airplane built by the 


Northwest Aircraft Company, is to fly again. » 


Lieut. W. T. Barnard has reached Spokane with 
a Curtiss JN-4D machine and commenced 
making daily flights, and the owners have op- 
ened an aviation school under the direction of 
Lieutenant Symonds, a graduate of the Rock- 
well Field Army School at San Diego, Cal. 
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Ellington Fliers First to Cross the Continental Divide 


Recruiting Squadron Traveled 6,500 Miles in 
5,700 Minutes Without an Accident on the F light 


Ellington Field’s transccntinental recruit- 
ing squadron is back at the field aiter an 
absence of two montns during which it broke 
nearly every aviation record and brilliantly 
executed some of the most striking achieve- 
ments of the air service. 

It hag returned, atter travelling 6500 miles 
throughout the central and western portions 
of the United States without a single loss 
and with not one accident to mar the perfec- 
tion of its work. Its fiying tame was 5700 
minutes. 

lt went to places where airplanes had never 
been seen before, performed tasks that avia- 
tors had never betore attempted and covered, 
not only its members but also its school, the 
Houston field, with wreaths of honor. 


Things Accomplished 

Here is what the four aviators from 
Ellington accomplished: 

‘hey were the first flers to cross the con- 
tinental divide in the Rocky Mountains. 

They carried the first Pacific aeria] mail 
from San Francisco to Sacramento. 

They “pounded out” the first newspaper 
story ever written in a flying plane. 

Tney carried the first bank ciearings from 
one city to another by airplane, taking 
$108,000 from» Ogden, utah, to Salt Lake 
City. 

‘hey carried the first shipment of gold 
dust out of Colorado in an airplane. 

They covered more mileage without an ac- 
cident than has ever been covered before. 

They made an average flying showing of 
100 miles an hour for 6500 miles. 

This is only a brief summary of the accom- 
plishments of the flight. It represents only 
a small part of the activities of the eight 
men who went from Ellington Field to spread 
the gospel of the Air Service throughout the 
land. 

Honor To These Fliers 


The party was headed by First Lieutenant 
Clifford C. Nutt, and included three fliers, 
First Lieut. Edward W. Killgore, Secound 
Lieut. Charles V. Rugh and Second Lieut. 
Erick H. Nelson, and four enlisted men, 
Master Signal Electrician John J. Kelly, and 
Sergeants First Class John H. Campbell, A. 
T. Verra and G. W. Anderson. 

They left Houston on July 10 on a recruit- 
ing campaign for the aviation service, and 
were enlisting eight men a day on an average, 
they reported on their return. Recruiting, 
however, was stopped at Salt Lake City on 
orders from. the War Department to cease 
seeking new men for the aviation service. 

This order caused the unit to abandon 
plans for a swing across the country to the 
Atlantic coast and forced it home earlier 
than it would have come and, probably, with 
a few less records. 

The trip over the Rockies, the paramount 
achievemnt of the flight, is regarded by the 
men as the most spectacular feature of their 
voyage. 

Over. Pike’s Peak 


The machines flew over Longs Peak, as 
well as Pike’s Peak. Long’s is the highest 
point in the Rockies, 15,000 feet above sea 
level, and, the aviators said, so rugged that 
a bird flying down to it would break its neck 
trying to effect a landing. 

At Glenwood Springs, up in the Rockies, 
a landing was made at 6200 feet and baggage 
was expressed ahead so that the ships would 
be as light as possible. The journey, 17,000 


‘without being found! 


‘Crews of the First Ships to Cross the Rockies and the Continental Divide ~ 


Left to Right: 


Sergt. A. T. Vierra, Lieut. 
Commander), M. S. E. J. J. J. Kelly, Sergt. J. H. Campbell, 


C. V. Rugh, Lieut. C. C. Nutt (Flight 
Lieut. E. W. Killgore, 


(Publicity Officer), Lieut. E. H. Nelson and Sergt. G. W. Anderson. 


feet up in the air, over the divide, was made, 
however, without the use of any artincial 
devices such as have been used by ovner avl- 
ators in making the greatest heights. — 

lt was while they were piaying around up 
in this raritied atmosphere ana speculating 
on the ruggeaness or the cills tnat they 
found themselves lost, lost in tne top of the 
Kockies where they could stay for a decade 
For an hour and a 
half one day, the omcers reported, ney wan- 
dered around the tops of the highest moun- 
taing trying to get their bearings. 

At Salt wake City they took the father 
of Senator Smoot, an origina] forty-niner, 


‘over mountains in 10 minutes that it had 


taken him four months to cross when he went 
out as a pioneer. 


In the Wilds 

At no place were the fliers awaited with 
such eagerness ag in the Uneeda Basin in 
Utah, where hundreds of inhabitants have 
never seen a railroad train, much less an air- 
plane. 

Two weeks before their arrival, Indians 
and other inhabitants camped out near where 
they were to land to await the arrival and 
when they did glide down upon them they 
were amazed. ? 

“Humph. Roads muddy: Automobile fly,” 
was the verdict of one old chief. : 

The fliers brought word from the governor 
of Utah to the people of the Basin of the 
railroad to be built. 

The whole trip was made in four DeHavi- 
land Liberty motored ships and was, the 
lieutenants say, a complete triumph for the 
Liberty motor. The motors nevey missed, they 
say: ) : ) 

* Gassed in Utah 


Only twice were they in real danger. That 


was when an unexpected gas attack was 
launched upon them. 

When the aviators flew over the Guggen- 
heim copper smelter at Salt Lake City, the 
tumes trom the gas nearly succeeded in put- 
ting an end to the triumphant journey, but 
they managed to get over before any damag 
was effected. 

At Tuscon, Arizona, they rushed into a 
landing only 10 minutes ahead of the worst 
storm Arizona had seen in 20 years. For 
miles they had seen the storm coming and, 
full steam ahead, had beaten it by a length 
to the city. 

The first newspaper story from an air- 
plane was written by Lieut. Killgore on a 
typewriter while his mechanic piloted the 
ship. It was a 200-word description of “San 
Francisco From the Air,’ made for a San 
Francisco paper, and was dropped onto the 
newspaper building as the machine passed. 

The carrying of bank clearings from Ogden 
to Salt Lake saved the bank six hours in 
interest and insurance on the $108,000, due 
to difference in speed of delivery. 

The first airplane gold dust shipment out 
of Colorado was of $200 taken to Cheyenne. 


Airplanes for Surgeons 


Dr. #red M. Boso, Tulsa, Oklahoma, had an 
emergency call to Claremore, Oklahoma, distance 
25 miles recently. It was imperative that he be 
there the quickest possible time in order to operate. 
He left Tulsa at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, and 
after operating, returned to Tulsa at 7.20. He 
was gone approximately two hours, ‘and per- 
formed a very serious operation, which probably 
saved the life of his patient. Upon his return, Dr. 
Aaa immediately placed an order for a Curtiss 

riole. 
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Christening KF Curtiss Transport Airplane Eagle 


Designed to Meet the Needs of Commercial 
Aviation, Carrying Large Loads at Small Cost 


A new airplane—essentially different from 
any other type of aircraft in existence and a 
marked step in advanced aeronautical design 
and construction—designed and built by the 
Curtiss Airplane and Motor Corp., made its 
first public flight at Rooseveit Field Sept. 
29, under the guidance of Roland Rohlts, 
holder of the world’s altitude record. 

Although the Curtiss Eagle has been suc- 
cessfully flown for the last two months, no 
announcement of its appearance was made 
until officials of} %he company. were com- 
pletely satisfied with the result of exacting 
tests. 

The Eagle is the first three-motored land 
machine to be produced in America. Three 
of the new Curtiss K-6 150 hp. motors fur- 
nish its motive power and carry the plane 
through the air at the rate of 107 miles per 
houres 

The Hagle is not a war adaptation. Like 
the new Curtiss Oriole, three-passenger land 
machine, the Eagle was designed, to meet the 
needs of the commercial aviation for a plane 
capable of carrying a large lead at an eco- 
nomical cost. It belongs to the medium-size 
class of planes. 


Three Quarter Front View of the Eagle 


when weight of gasoline has been reduced, 
the macine will fly on one motor. With 


Three Quarter Rear View of the Eagle 


The : fuselage—an enclosed limousine 
body—fitted as luxuriously as the interior 
of the modern motor car de luxe. Eight in- 
dividual wicker chairs arranged in two rows, 
with spacious aisle between, whipcord lining, 
dome light, flat windows of triplex non- 
breakable glass, curved windows of celluloid. 

Designed to carry six passengers and two 
pilots or seven passsengers and one pilot. 
Leaving out the seats, the Hagle can be used 
as a commercial carrier with a useful load of 
a ton. 

Exceptionally adapted for cross-country 
aerial transportation. 

- Developed to meet demand for a safe, re- 
liable and economical commercial plane—in 
these three qualities greater perfection has 
been attained than ever pefore. 
‘Performance and Specifications 


Performance: High speed, 107 miles per 
hour. Low speed, 54.6 miles per hour. 
Climb, 4,075 feet in ten minutes. Radius, 350 
miles at full power in 3 1-3 hours; Radius 
475 miles at economical speed in 6 1-3 hours. 

Power plant: Three Curtiss K-6 motors. 
450 hp. : ; 

Specifications: Wing span, 61 ft. 4 in. 
Wing chord, 6.75 ft. Wing area, 770 Sis, 18h, 
eee weight, 7450 lbs. Useful load, 2320 

S. 

Machine will fly well on any two motors. 
At three-quarters load or at end of journey 


almost. full load at 6,000 feet altitude, with 
two motors cut out, Eagle will glide ten miles 
to a safe landing. These features make the 
machine one of the safest ever constructed, 


making possible long trips and triple assur- 
ance against motor trouble. 
“Dep.” Control 

Control ig dual Deperdussin, pilot seat in 
front cockpit and fully protected from wind 
and cold by two enclosed windows which 
allow no draught but which give pilot clear 
vision. One pilot can guide the machine 
easily, but equipment is provided for two in 
case of long trips. 

Space in rear compartments for baggage. 

Kagle will run 61-3 hours with full load 
at cruising speed of 75 miles per hour. 

Motors equipped with self starters. 

Landing chassis is novel and addy to safe- 
ty. On the Eagle four wheeis are used ar- 
ranged in tandem pairs and so constructed 
as to remove all possible jarg in landing even 
on rough ground. 

Main fuselage is of streamline form, built 
of plywood and giving lightness ay well as 
strength, 

Motors—one mounted in the fuselage 
proper and others on either side in nacelles 
in wing panels. 

Machine painted dark brown. 


Seating arrangements in 


the Enclosed Cabin of the Curtiss Transport Biplane Eagle 
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Concerning Spares 


| eee inquires on behalf of a prospective purchaser of a 
number of planes developed the somewhat surprising conclu- 

sion that no great consideration has been given to the question 
of spares by manufacturers. 

No lists of spares for either plane or motor were available, not 
even an approximate price list could be given. 

With the increasing education and knowledge of the public in 
matters aeronautical, it is quite certain that purchasers will-in the 
great majority of cases inquire about spares. Even if they do not, 
it should be the duty of the manufaciurers to inform them on the 
subject and facing the situation squarely to insist on the necessity 
of purchasing spares. 

As to what constitutes the best selection of spares, some dis- 
cussion ig possible. Cables can always be cut to required length 
and specified, but no hangar machine can replace a broken gkid. 
Propellers are easily damaged, and a spare one should always be 
on hand. It is rare that a wing rib hag to be replaced. Each item 
has to be weighed carefully and the desirability of including it 
carefully considered. As to the expense, the manufacturer’s cost 
sheets should enable him to give very accurate figures. 


Offset Radiator 


VERY curious feature of one German machine built during the - 


war was the setting of the engine at a small angle three or four 

_ degrees to the longitudinal axis of the plane. There is no doubt 

that this was done to counteract the effect of the propeller slip- 

stream on the rudder, which in the average machine necessitates 

a slight but continuous rudder action. It might also have been 

employed to counteract the yawing effect of a wash- =, on the wings 
used to balance propeller torque. 

A well known air service officer of considerable distinction in 
aeronautics has recently suggested that the same objects might be 
attained by using a free air radiator placed on one side of the 
fuselage only, providing an unequal] resistance on either side of the 
machine. Besides achieving this object, the cooling system on the 
side radiator would be considerably simplified thereby, as duplica- 
tion of the leads would be avoided. 

Without. very careful consideration, it is hard to say whether 
this suggestion igs entirely practicable, but it would seem worth 
while the consideration of designers. 


Rudder on a Small Twin-Engine Machine 


GAIN and again the designer of a twin-engine machine is 

faced. with the problem of the best rudder: disposition. On 

a twin-engine job of moderate dimensions with a span between 
fifty and sixty feet, it is quite possible to meet rudder requirements 
with a single large surface, which although somewhat heavier than 
a twin rudder construction, has the advantage of simplicity and 
less aerodynamic resistance, and is generally a much neater job. 

On the other hand, the necessity of a twin rudder is urged on 
the grounds that the rudders are then more effective because they 
are more largely affected by the slip stream, and also because they 
do not become inoperative in taxying. 

But in taxying, the engines themselves can be made to do the 
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work of the rudder, and the effect of slip stream is sometimes dis- 
concerting. A pilot becomes used to a powerful effectiveness of the 
twin rudders in the slip stream, and forgets to make allowances on 
a glide. 

On the whole it would seem as if on a twin engine machine of : 
moderate dimensions a single rudder would offer better possibil- 
ities. 


Airplanes in the Open 


ie English writer has recently advanced the opinion that the 
time has come for the sericus consideration of the possibility 

of dispensing with sheds or hangars for the storage of large 
machines. The very large airplane shed housing entails not only 
large expenditures in the hangar or shed itself, but also a great 
many men and additional tackle to get the machines in and out of 
the hangar. On the other hand, housing in of the airplane offers 
cbvious advantages. Repairs can be executed in comfort and there 
is a large gain in the life of the machine. Particularly as regards 
fabric there is a serious difficulty in protecting the machine out 
in the open. Also if machines are left out in the open some sort 
of mooring turn tables would have to be provided. It cannot be said 
that the question is so far capable of a definite solution in the present 
state of our knowledge. But, the question that Mr. Thompson raises 
is one worthy of serious thought. 


Flying Boat Construction 


T is most : intersting to see first in the famous Navy N C boats, 
now in the Vought VH-10, the combination of a short flying boat 
hull, with outrigger construction for the tai] surface supports.- 

It is claimed by some designers that a short hull means getting on 
to the step more quickly, a quicker get-away, lower head resistance 
in the air, and lower construction weight. This is not unreasonable 
to expect, and claims have apparently been justified by both the 
above designs. 

It is probable, however, that the outrigger type of construc- 
tion for a flying beat will be more largely followed in the very 
large sizes where it is almost imposible to support the tail surfaces 
on the ordnary flying boat hull and yet maintain weights of con- 
struction within reason. 


Streamline Wire 


IEUT. B. W. MAYNARD, the now famous pilot of the Trans- 

continental Race, announces his intention of trying a two-day 

flight from coast to coast during November in a DeHaviland ~ 
equipped with streamline wire. 

There are many ways in which the possibilities of streamline 
wire may be investigated—by strength tests, bending tests, vibra- 
tion tests, and chemical analysis. 

No doubt exists that streamline wire does enable valuable 
gains to be made in speed and climb. It is its endurance in long 
sustained flight, under heavy flying condtions, which is sometimes 
in doubt. It is encouraging to see a skilled and experienced pilot 
such as Lieutenant Maynard undertaking a long flight with full 
confidence in streamline wire, and its behavior on this practical 
test will be a matter of considerable interest. 
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Sixty-Six Aces 


Sixty-six American aviators earned the 
coveted title of “Ace” during the war, ac- 
cording to the final and complete list com- 
piled by the Army Air Service and made 
public through the American Flying Club. 
These men served with the British, French 
and American air sérvices. 

There are other aviators who are credited 
unofficially with having brought down five 
or more platies during the war, but only 
those men who had five or more victories of- 
ficially registered are in the list. Lieut. H. 
H. George is credited with four Officially, 
and unofficially with a fifth, all during the 
eleven days before the armistice. 

Official aces alone destroyed 483 enemy 
aircraft, including observaticn balloons, ac- 
cording to Army Air Service reckoning. Of 
this bag 428 were planes The complete list 
of aces follows: 


Aces and Their Deeds. 


Squad Bal- 

Ace ron Planes loons Tot. 

Capt. Rickenbacker, E. V........ 94th DY 8 25 
Jal IL, Ibis, Wiraralken o5600b oo 0000 27th 4 14 18 
WMajRaouleluufberry 9" 4.4.4. 24th 17 Ne 17 
Ist Lt. Vaughn, G. (R. A. F.)... 17th 12 1 13 
ist Ot. Kindley, Pred)s.......... 148th 12 12 
1st Lt. IPeamered, ID). 6 son acdoo000s 139th 12 12 
lsty Ihe, Shorting, 15. capsogo ces 148th 11 a 11 
1st Lt. Landis, Reed (R. A. F.).. 40th 9 1 10 
US IL SRVEEIOS Te Miso goo shoe babes 32d 10 x 10 
Lott IG, WARNE. Cy Moon cuconcsoc 93d 8 1 9 
GRE TEARS ol Beery ls OLD a ee en ee ala 103d 9 ae 9 
istabe, Cagegichy, Ws (Choskeacconoce 28th 9 9 
figs tape tom Gl clsy elie Peas ters to: ate tad es 148th 8 ue 8 
1st Lt. Hamilton, L. (R. A. F.).. 3d 5 3 8 
Ist Lt. Wehner, Joseph ......... 27th 2 6 8 
2d Lt. Donaldson, S. (R. A. F.).. 32d 7 1 8 
ame tee ONl CS ON eee ats iets. orale isveicus 22d 8 ts 8 
Lott It, 1Shomere, 1, ©, IDs on o00cc 103d 7 1 8 
MStele tae Beane. ci. eis rnisirs xia 22d - 6 2 8 
Meaje IMiGiggne Yo Bicoesoccdeebs 147th 7 1 8 
“eit, COOMGEG, IE scncesoahoooe 94th 5 3 8 
Gl Tekiy AWAMIECS NAYS WWion ono 00c0eo0s 147th 7 1 8 
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POU Mtn: MBSNREMO GU boon coBhe os aes 17th 7 3 if 
stale teilgarnetmnye ter cr... eines 103d 7 a 7 
Ie Lies Vetoes Ibe (Cada Wo Bee's os 95th 2 5 7 
iste TL gy Tas gmiba, Wis IPSS 6 oo pea b oo 8 Ist 7 ne 7 
tis talates nee chins Som Cth ants ss cee 148th 7. ats a 
Stale tat Cook hee Vee arin... ater: 94th 4 3 Te 
iStelbtGhambenswekeedan. + «see 94th 6 5 6 
(eae Vitis (Ce ioaho oye) IDE oe eee so 6 94th 6 6 
gti lly, IReesaavanellil; I. Iosoaody soos 93d 6 6 
iat Jig, Sremsctln, IML, 263) Banoo c0 28th 6 6 
iene Lik, Giwonveillll, Wi Talo cp G dau a0 13th 6 & 
listaletes Glith tie Vine acs) 9). awe 13th 6 oo 
Del ibis, Wlenyey IY eos deanogse 666 13th 6 oO 
Tigtt Iltk, IBlaranaveracl, Ib. Cooge00ccc 91st 6 6 
dist bt Robertson, WwW. A...:. 22. .139th 6 6 
lise IG, Cries, 18, IPocoougesascs 95th 6 ad 6 
Temas SyaneibleSy oig.c-c Gio merely oc: 6-5 95th 4 2 6 
Meh bie ANievoaGedonibs, Ino Sin ewarns 24 4 27th 6 a 6 
Cant, Wascomecililc, Jo Cocoucoocdce 27th 5 1 6 
Del Wis UGH Ee as sop meee eo © 17th 6 6 
DEl iis Woyaxslese, Wo Wosccoonavoos 103d 6 6 
IGGL Alora; (Ce gioon omen o0b 103d 6 Mie 6 
Gin IDjes Gitenz, (C3 deb og eo pomoe 60 62 ou 4 1 5 
EAE, OPINISIE IR, JA os a5 Bipties 0.62 147th 5 5 
el Its ARGKR ey, IG" Ie tos pom 65.0 147th 5 5 
Chad bin edalcrdhic: dic Ua \secln oan eee 6 0 147th 5 5 
ge Ib, Purdlony, Cs Woeoooaddhoooo 103d 5 a 5 
Mel Afr, “Woyelals IK: IN Gbacasoeross 17th 4 1 5 
Miayjose Tdlenasoey JEL, IB, oe 06 000600 27th 5 hs 5 
Cant, Penemsorn, Os 1.500, 586n0 06 95th 5 zs 5 
ti, Ibe, 1Bwielkllesy, TEL Ise ogeggooucs 95th 4 1 5 
ise (Lit, IXMONGIES, Io oc voles ta090% 95th 5 5 
Cajon, Strralvi, Wo JBL, 65006000000 91st 5 5 
Mel ILje, WWevalenen, Wo Ws ooo 06 Babes Shlete 5 5 
Ge Ir, Cools, 1s Rooe Gadesmeods 6 _ Dist 5 5 
GGT bk, Tbinaalseaya, 1 CO). w 5 eine ois 2 3 139th 5 5 
Ise ILt Selaoeiay IS, Io oobsoabooo 6 139th 5 5 
ISS LK... Seales, Ae Wess o slenigeo bls > 13th 5 ay 5 
Ist late Blainecls We GRoeAS BY) ee 2th: 5 Ak 5 
ete igs IL sear, 1, IB, CR NG Bo )eoce Wanda 3 2 5 
Nee I TRASH, (Co eooogeoeeoocs 148th 5 a 5 
is teletemb1sce like Oran S.7p. ar eae 148th 5 a5 5 
Major Thaw, William ....+...... 103d 4 1 5 
lee Was, Brookes, VAs IRosncesso bass 22d 5 5 


Price Paid By America 


The price paid by America in destroying 
the wings of the Hun armies is told in a 
brief statement. This shows that there were 
thirty-two fliers killed and thirty-nine in- 
jured in accidents behind the lines. In 
action with the enemy 187 fliers were killed, 
133 wounded, forty-seven marked missing, 
and 145 taken prisoner by the Germans. This 


!AVIATORS! 


list, with the service to which they were at- 
tached, is as follows: 
Killed Wounded Missing Prisoners 
With Independent 
Force 
With French Squad...... 
Wath Ro ALE Squad. ~- 
With 17th B. EE. F. Squad 
With 148th B.E.F. Squad 
Wotan Jiteblewa Ja\. 18555 cu doo 
Ihe AGReny, AN, PD) Weogoo aes 
With 2nd Army, A. E. F., 
8th Squad 


From the above it will be seen that, the 
activities of the American airmen under 
their own flag, as members of the American 
Expeditionary Force, wers many times that 
of their brothers figh.ing under allied flags. 


A. F. C. Enlarged 


Mernbers of the American Flying Club have 
cntere:d into possession of the addition to 
their. club hcuse, at No. 11 West 38th Street. 
They now occupy two entire connecting 
buildings. On tae first floor of the new build- 
ing is: the dining room which occupies the 
whole floor. On the second floor is a trophy 
room. Here space is allotted to every Amer- 
ican stjuadron for its war trophies and re- 
cords. The third and fourth floors will be 
sleepiniy quartery and bathrooms. The club 
now has' a membership of 1,300. 


Haren Yor 


With the time for the surrender of Ger- 
many’s aerial forces to the Allies and Amer- 
ica drawimg neer, the Zeppelin Works are 
preparing to. put up a fivth* against giving 
nv the Z-7%, the Jargest ai-ship in the world. 
They claim it never was taken over by the 
military and therefore does not come under 
the provisions of the peace treaty. 
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WRIST CHRONOGRAPHS 
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No. 123714C. 
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PLAIN AND LUMINOUS 


While the large Army and Navy land and water 
machines have chronometers on the instrument 
board, an accurate split second wrist watch for 
pilot, navigator and mechanician is also an essen- 
tial. For ordinary commercial airplane work the 
wrist chronograph makes an effective substitute 
for the more expensive chronometer, and in addi- 
tion has many uses about the airdrome in check- 
ing tachometers, R.P.M.’s on the test block, take 
off, landing speeds, etc. 

In addition to the one worn by Lieut.-Com- 
mander Read several of these wrist chronographs 
were used on the trans-Atlantic flight of the NC 
ships. 

The chronographs are used for taking the time 
of passing objects, for astronomical observations. 
for use in connection with the instrument for 
determining speed over the ground, and for gen- 
eral use in determining time intervals. 

Commenting upon the use of his wrist chrono- 
graph on his overseas flight, Commander Read 
said: 

“The ‘stop’ feature incorporated in an accu- 
rate time-keeper is of considerable value where 
absolutely exact intervals of time are required. 


DIALS 


The only practical “ Aviators” split wrist chrono- 
graph. 18 jewels. Sterling silver case. Hands and 
figures treated with a special two year guaranteed 
radium material passed by U. S. Gov. Furnished 
with special “ Aviators” wrist strap. Suitable for 
wearing outside of coat sleeve. Price, Net, $60.00 


KNICKERBOCKER WATCH CO. 


This is used in flying to obtain the speed of the 
plane over the ground, a matter very desirable to 
know in oversea trips, and also necessary in deter- 
mining speed of new types of planes and in cali- 
brating speed meters. To have the ‘stop’ feature 
in a ‘wrist watch increases the convenience of 
operating it.” 


Room 2104 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


NSOTH ZOm4pRHOCHHS 


, No. 3714C. 
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Smaller size “ Aviators” split wrist chrono- 
graph. Furnished with or without radium 
hands and figures. Guaranteed two years. 
18 jewels. Adjusted to heat, cold, ichronism 
and thoroughly reliable. Sterling silver case. 
Furnished with web strap, sterling silver 


buckle. Price, Net, $60.00 
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VERY element of per- 

fection in construction 
and design is incorporated 
in “Briséol’”’ planes — 


COMMERCIAL 
—and — 
SPORTING 
ADORE S 
‘the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
and practical development. 
Inquiries 


There is a ‘‘Bristol’” for 
your purpose. 


for territorial representation 
invited 


WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 


THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 
512 Fifth Avenue New York 


ENGINEERS 


‘ Airdromes—Fields, Equipment, Operation. 
Aircraft—Design, Construction. 


Aerial Transportation. 


A 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York. 
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~ Paragon Propellers 


Highly Developed Dynopter Design 
Special for J. N. Machines 


The Economy Propeller, 
Par Excellence 


Price $45.00 F. O. B. Balumore 
For Metal Sheathing Add $12.00 


These are a special development for O. X. Motors on J. N. 
Machines, now being made in large quantities and ready for 
immediate shipment on receipt of $15.00 deposit. C. O. D. 
for balance, with examination allowed before acceptance and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears the Paragon mark 
with al] that mark implies. Get our General Booklet and LiSt 
for other designs etc. Write today. rete 
AMERICAN PROPELLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
1281—89 Covington Street 
Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 
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AIRCRAFT JOURNAL of November Ist 
will print a complete and exhaustive review of the 
aeronautical crisis ; allo. ihe conclusions of the 
Board of Officers appointed by the Secretary of 
War to report on commercial aviation, a separate 
department of aeronautics and other matters of 


vital import to the aircraft industry. 
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-LWT'- ENGINEERING -COMPAN Yine. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: -* ++ -NEW YORK: 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Speciale in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


anal 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Sam 
« Nie : Beans 
Member Manufacturers’ ‘ 5 eS Aircraft Association 


N. A. Committee Meets 


The annual meeting of the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics was held 
in Washington on Thursday, October 9. Dr. 
Charles D. Walcott was elected Chairman for 
the ensuing year, and Dr. 8S. W. Stratton 
Secretary. Members of the Executive Com- 
mittee were elected as follows: Dr. Joseph 
S. Ames, Colonel Thurman H. Bane, U.S. A., 
Captain Thomas T. Craven, U. 8S. N., Dr. 
John F. Hayford, Professor Charles F. Mar- 
vin, Major General Charles T. Menoher, U. 
S. A., Dr. S. W. Sratton, Rear Admiral D. W. 
Taylor, U. S. N., and Dr. Charles D.. Walcott. 

The Executive Committee proceeded to 
organize for the coming year and elected Dr. 
Joseph S. Ames Chairman, and Dr. S: W. 
Stratton Secretary. 

The appointment of Professor George W. 
Lewis as Executive Officer was confirmed. 
Estimates for the fiscal year 1921 were ap- 
proved in the sum of $437,000. 

In addition tg the functions specifically 

defined for the various subcommittees, the 
general functions of the committee were de- 
fined as follows: 
_ First: Under the law the Committee holds 
itself at the service of any department or 
agency of the Government interested in aero- 
nautics for the furnishing of information or 
assistance in regard to scientific or technical 
matters relating to aeronautics. 

Second. The Committee may also exercise 
its functions for any individual, firm, asso- 
ciation or corporation within the United 
States, provided that such individuai, firm. 
association or corporation detray the actual 
cost invcived, : 

Third. The Committee institutes re- 
search, investigation and study of problems 
which, in the judgment of its members or of 
the members of its various subcommittees, 
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are needful and timely for the advance of the 
science and art of aeronautics in its various 
branches 

Fourth. The Committee endeavors to 
keep itself advised of the progress made in 
research and experimnta] work in aeronau- 
tics in all parts of the world, particularly 
in England, France and Italy, and wil] ex- 
tend its efforts to the securing of informa- 
tion from Germany and Austria. 

Fifth. The information thus gathered is 
brought to the attention of the various sub- 
committees for consideration in connection 
with the preparations of programs for re- 
search and experimental work in this coun- 
try and by them it is then submitted 
promptly to the military and naval air ser- 
vice and other branches of the Government, 
university labratories, and aircraft manu- 
facturers interested in the study of specific 
problems. 

Sixth. The Committee holds itself at the 
service of the President, the Congress, and 
the executive departments of the Govern- 
ment for the consideration of special prob- 
Jems which may be referred to it, such as 
rules for international air navigation, 
method of regulation and development pol- 
me of the military, naval, and air services, 
ete 


Itinerary of the NC-4: 


The Navy Devartment announces the 
itinerary arranged for the NC-4, the huge 
fiving boat that made the first trans-Atlantic 
flight, upon its departure from Washington. 
The trip, which is being made to stimulate 
recruiting as well 9s to give the public a 
chance to see the historical craft, will in- 
clude a visit to cities on the Mississinni and 
Ohio rivers. All of the dates are subject to 
Las should weather conditions necessi- 

ate it. 
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The date given below of the departure 
from a town is the same as the diate of ar- 
rival at the next stopping point. Naval re-— 
cruiting officers all along the route will be 
kept informed of the progress made by Lieut. 
Read and the NC-4. Following is the tenta- 
tive schedule: ; 

Washington, D. C. Oct. 18 
Norfolk, Va. Oct. 23 
Charleston, S. C. Oct. 27 
Savannah, Ga. Oct. 27 
Jacksonville, Fla. Oct. 30 


Miami, Fla. Nov. 3 
Pensacola, Fla. eas) 
Memphis, Tenn. esa) 
Cincinnati, Ohio .” 10 
Louisville, Ky. PAB} 
Owensboro, Ky. PONS) 
Evansville, Ind. Abe 
Paducah, Ky. ~NG 
St. Louis, Mo. EI) 
Cairo, TI. * PS) 
Memphis, Tenn. PS 2) 
Helena, Ark. Dieceam alt 


Arkansas City, Ark.” 3 
Greenville, Miss. PO BAIS 
Vicksburg, Miss. eS 
Natchez, Miss ” AG 


Baton Rouge, La. ” 138 

New Orleans, La. ~ 17 

Galveston and 

Houston, Tex, ae () 

Mobile, Ala. PS DP) 
99 292, 


Pensacola Fla. 


O. P. WILSON NOW V. P- 


At a recent meeting of the directors of 
The Norma Company of America, O. P. Wil- 
sen, who hag been assistant general mana- 
ger for several years, was elected vice-pres- 
ident of the company. W. M. Nones con- 
tinues asi president and treasurer in execu- 
tive charge of the company’s aftairs. 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


of Possession—-assuring you of reasonable 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- 
pense. Long Island City, New: York 


WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


@ Immediate Delivery. 


Aeroplanes 
VoUGHT 


The Vought VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


q VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as ans LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 


Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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Handley Page Plans 


A luncheon given by the American Flying 
Club on October 16 to Admiral Mark Kerr, 
Major Herbert G. Brackley and W. H. Work- 
man, of the Handley Page Co., served as a 
setting for the announcement of the imme- 
diate plans of the company in the United 
States and a schedule of flying demonstra- 
tions by the four-engined super Handley 
Page bomber. 

Admiral Kerr reveiwed the events begin- 
ning with despatch of the Handley Page 
expedition to Harbor Grace and the entry of 
the machine in the Trans-Oceanic contest. 
Alcock and Brown, he said, took the air for 
their successful flight half an hour before 
the big bomber. Their flight, said the Ad- 
miral, “took the wind out of our sails” and 
it was decided that another attempt to fly 
- the Atlantic would serve no good purpose. 
The Company then decided to send the ma- 
chine to Atlantic City on a non-stop flight. 
The forced landing at Parrsboro, Nova 
Scotia, was due to a broken oil feed line in 
one of the four Rolls-Royce engines. This 
particular engine, said the Admiral, con- 
tinued for twelve hours after the oil line 
went out. In telling of this remarkable 
nerformance Admiral Kerr spoke most 
feelingly of “the good cld Rolls.” They con- 
tinued on three engines until what apneared 
to he a satisfactory nlace to land was located 
at Parrsboro. The field, however. proved to 
be a bee: the wheels sank through the soft 
turf and the big machine nosed over, necess- 
tating renairs which oceumied several weeks. 


The machine avrain tock off makine a nonstop: 


flight from Parrsbero to Greenport, L. I. 
where if descended for gas and fuel, strong 
winds havine caused the exhaustion of a 
suvply which would normally have carried 
the machine to Mineola. The 


Half of the 


American airmen 


have proved the 


Berling’s worth. 


Model 5A-412—H.P. 210 


subsequent - 
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flight to Mineola and the circles. which the 
big bomber made above the Woolworth Build- 
ing have been liberally described. 

A non-stop flight from Mineola to Chicago 
is now scheduled for next week. Admiral 
Kerr stated that commercially a continuous 
flight of this length was not a sound propo- 
sition, because of the necessity of giving up 
cargo space to gas. He had acceded to the 
adivice of American transportation interests, 
however, who stated that the American pub- 
lic would be more impressed with the longer 
initial fight. In the Admral’s opinion a one 
stop flight between New York and Chicago 
would prove commercially advantageous for 
large machines of the Handley Page type. . 

The Admira] also related a report he had 
made to the British Air Ministry upon the 
5,000 Americans he commanded in a certain 
air operations area in France. This report 
was highly complimentary to the initative 
and cooperaton of the American officers un- 
der him and of the enlisted personnel. His 
British perceptions were touched by the 
well-dressed appearance of the officers and 
neatness of the men. While the Admiral fail- 
ed to make mention of any aridity in his area, 
he did say that the American officers and en- 
listed personne] never “howed the effects of 
drinking, indicating that the Admiral ad- 
mires a man who carries his liquor well. 

The Army’s trans-continental race came in 
for praise by the Admiral as a pioneer 
effort, the lessons of which would go a long 
way toward placing air transportation on a 
permanent and sound basis. 

The Atlantic landed at Greenvort. L. I., 
Oct. 9. and nreceedied to Mitchel Field, Min- 
eola, Oct. 13. 

NEW AERO CLUB HOUSE 

‘The Aero Club has leased the vroperty at 
ae West Fifty Ninth Street for a club 

- house. 


81 Fulton Street 


Reliable - 


[Members Manufacturers’ Z) 


Accessible’ - 
Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMETS esi Ne 


Hyde Park, ED Massachusetts 


October 18, 1919 


U. 5. Did Not Sign 


The United States did not sign the Inter- 
national Air Convention in Paris, Oct. 13, al- 
though it is recognized as cne of the most im- 


portant agreements growing out of the war, 


for the reason that the American Patent 
Office objected to some of its provisions. The 
American Mission did not agree with the con- 
tentions of the Patent Office, but was forced 
to grant its request for more time to study 
the agreement and to withhold its signature. 

The Patent Office contended that the 
agreement deprived the United States o 
jurisdiction over prosecutions for patent in- 
fringements for the reason that under the 
terms of the convention if a foreign machine 
containing a device which infringed an 
American patent landed in the United States 
no prosecution eculd be insttuted. Americans 
here believe that eventually this contention 
will be waived. 


ROOF FOR LANDING 

The roof cf the Lisel Garage of Carinda, 
Iowa, is being converted into an airpane sta-_ 
can take off. The building covers a quarter 


of a block and is one of the largest in south- 
western Iowa. 


ee ee 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates. on cents per agate line per insertion. Black 
face type, 50 cents per agate line. Forms close 
Saturday preceding date of publication. 


WANTED—Partner with Five Hundred Dollars cash, to - 
take half interest in French or Itdlian patent. Entirely a 

newly invented machine. ISRAEL WILLIAMS, Gen. Del., 

Lima, Ohio. 

AERONAUTICS—Required, young man preferably ex-Navy 
aviator, with some knowledge of aeronautics. Personality 

and business ability more important. Postion of responsibility 

and promise. Write fully in confidence—XYZ. . 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal‘ Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 


New York, NOY) 


Sitrievant | 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane En 


ines 


Efficient 


~ Aircraft Association] 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO-ENGINES 


Of 122 Hadley-Page Aeroplanes completed in England before the signing 


of the armistice 113 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


Of 1524 “Bristol Fighter’ Acroplanes completed in England at the same 


date 1364 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROY CE CARS 
ESE Babe sel sole N mola Bat @OuRuleeh. 


FR . in DSB ROAD STREET NEWYORK Hel 
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PPORTUNITY 1s knocking at the door 
of every man who wants to pilot an 
“aeroplane to carry mail, passengers or express. 
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Pilots are making big money, some Curtiss 
machines having paid for themselves in the 
first few days. 
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Opportunity is knocking. Don’t say ““Who’s 
there!? (but say. Comeun! 2 by iiline out 
the coupon and mailing it today. 
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CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Office: Room 1457, 52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEw York 
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Curtiss ENGINEERING CORPORATION THE Burcess COMPANY 
Garden City, L. I. Marblehead, Mass 


Curtiss Fryinc STATION of ATLANTIC®CiTy, INc., Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Photo from Wide World Photos 


German Sports 


Harry Fiel, a German Motion Picture Actor, Bon annie a Daring Stunt 
by Descending on Horseback with a Parachute from an Altitude of 
280 Meters, from a Captiwe Balloon 


Owing to the General Strike of the New York Printers This Issue Was Printed in a Rural Newspaper Office 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their ynparalleled pioneering trip. 

Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 
any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


MARTIN RAILROAD 


anes ae ee hee AIRPLANE TIME TIME 


Cleveland | Dayton Eric Springer 215 Miles ] 1 hour, 50 min. 6 hours 

Washington New York Capt. Francis 225 Miles || 2 hours 5 hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland Washington Eric Springer 350 Miles | 2 hours, 58 min. 14 hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland New York Eric Springer 450 Miles | 3 hours, 20 min. | 14 hours 
Dayton New York Capt. Brancis 630 Miles | 6 hours, 40 min. 14 hours 


Macon Washington Capt. Francis 635 Miles | 6 hours, 15 min. 18 hours 


ai} 


| 
The superior performance which charac- The Glenn L. Martin Company 
terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of : CLEVELAND 
ten years of experience in building aircraft Career tte GEO CH orn 

of a superior quality. Post Office Department 


_ Airplanes and America’s Te jf 


Rear Admiral Fullam, U. 8. N., Points Out. °° 
the Part They Will Play In Our Defense ~~ 


Radical departures in naval architecture 
with a possibility that present types of su- 
perdreadnaughts and battle cruisers will 
be driven from the sea, is a probiem that 
soon must be faced by the leading maritime 
nations of the world, according to Rear 
Admiral Fullam, U. S. Navy, retired. 

The former commander of the 
fleet, gives his reasons for the 
States to build new battleships 
long range fire as follows: 

‘There are five different methods of at- 
tack that involve the possible destruction of 
the immense and costly ships that are now 
regarded as the measure of sea power. 

“1. The plunging fire of modern guns at 
extreme ranges of 16,000 yards and above. 

“2 Attack by bombing from aircraft. 

“3. Submarine mines., 

“4. Torpedoes fired from destroyers. 

“5. Torpedoes fired from torpedoplanes. 


Pacific 
United 
to guard 


soon become one of the most invincible ele- 
ments in sea power. 
Aviation’s Sudden Development 

“The weakness of modern armored ships 
is found in the fact that the vertical armor 
belt no longer protects their vitals. At 
ranges of 16,000 yards or more this belt pre- 
sents a very small target—a mere vertical 
ribbon—whereas the horizontal target pre- 
sented by the deck of a vessel 600 or 700 
feet long with a beam of from 70 to 90 feet, 
now becomes: the primary rather than the 
secondary point of.attack, the principal] in- 
stead of the secondary target. 

“In other words, the belt of side armor, 
and even the turret armor which formerly 
served as a protection at short or mid ranges 
is of. little use against long range or plung- 


-ing-fire . bite 
“The danger to the fleet from bombing: 


attack of airplanes has been more or iess 


ing fleet must inevitably lose command of, 
the air above it and. in..this -event its 
position will become untenable and hopeless. 
Guns For Fleet Defence 

“Let us briefly picture the resulting con- 
test: 
“The attacking fleet must proceed in col- 
umn or line formation. The enemy can easily 
tix and contstanly report the position of the 
fleet by means, of. scout planes. A constant 


stream of bombing planes can be dispatched . 
from bases on. the coast against the fleet, 


and these planes delivering their fire in suc- 
cession as they fly,over the column can re- 
turn to their base for more bombs as soon 
as their supply is exhausted. 

“The fleet may be constantly threatened 
by an unceasing rain of hombs from num- 


berless planes, and the attacking aircraft < 


can, by reason of their great speed and fac- 
ility of observation, choose methods 


Atlantic Fleet Seaplane Division No. 1, Consisting of Six F-5-L Seaplanes, Riding at Anchor Off the Naval Aircraft Factory, 
Having Just Completed a Trip from Newport, R. I. ba cee 
The Duties of this Division are Numerous, Besides acting as Eyes for the Fleet, Wrecks and Derelicts are Located and Reported.: 
It was this Fleet that Escorted President Wilson In and Out on His Trips To and From Europe, as well asthe English Dirigible, 
the R-34. 


“The decks and upper works of modern 
ships are completely vulnerable to the 
plunging fire of big guns as well as to 
bombing from airplanes. 

High Angle Fire 

“It must be appardnt that a projectile 
which attains the range of 16,000 yards or 
more rises in the air, and in consequence of 
this fact the ‘angle of fall’—the angle at 
which it strikes the horizontal plane at the 
end of its flight—is so great that we have 
the practical effect of motar fire. A salvo 
or broadside of such high explosive shells 
landing on the unarmored deck will inevi- 
tably penetrate to the vitals and cripple or 
completely destroy the ship. 

“Success in the accurate determination of 
the range will be in some measure assured 
by observation and report from aircraft 
‘ hovering over the scene of battle. ‘Sea 
power’, or fighting power, in the future will 
be largely dependent upon control of the air, 
and the fleet that secures this control in fu- 
ture battles must win, other things being ap- 
proximately equal. 

“In other words, aircxaft will not only 
constitute dangerous offensive weapons in 
themselves, but they will contribute greatly 
to the accurate and effective use of a ship’s 
guns in battle. They will be of double value 
and from present indications airplanes will 


discounted by naval officers until] quite re- 
cently. Developments in air navigation have 
been very sudden and quite astonishing. 
It is folly to longer ignore the fact that the 
successful trans-Atlantic flights and the 
probable further advance in air navigation 
have demonstrated beyond question that the 
greatly increased endurance; range, relia- 
bility, speed and carrying capacity of heay- 
ier than air machines will soon render them 
the most dangerous enemy of the enormous 
$20,000,000 vessels that now constitute the 
fighting line of a navy, » pe 
Air Command Necessary 

“In order to ‘bring this matter forcibly 
and practically before even the lay reader, 
let us imagine a fleet of modern dread- 
naughts operating and cruising at some -dis- 
tance from its base and nearing an enemy’s 
coast. It is evident that it would be quite 
impossible for such a fleet to carry with it 
at all times, night and day sufficient number 
of air and sea planes to insure immunity 
from air attacks launched from the coast 
of any first class power acting on the defen- 
Sive. 

“The farther the fleet cruises from its own 
shores and the nearer it approaches the 


hostile shore the greater will be the dis-’ 


parity of the air forces in favor of the de- 
fending nation. In other words, the attack- 


of - 


ee 


attack which wil] render their: fire most ef- ie 


fective and best secure their own safety. 


“The attacking fleet’in such’.cases. can. : 


rely alone upon anti-aircraft gung for its 
detense when it loses control of the air. 
There are officers, perhaps, who will con- 
tinue to place reliance upon the: defensive: 
fire from the fleet. They will argue that im- 
provements and new inventions in guns will 
more than keep pace with the offensive 
devices with which bombing planes can be. 


equipped, But it is believed that this theory | 


“yt 


will soon prove illusive, and that it will at © 


no distant day be admitted that a fleet with 
unarmored decks cannot live at sea’ unless 
it absolutely controly the air above. Sea 
power will be subordinate to or dependent 
upon air power. ‘ 

“The argument that improved ordnance 
will destroy bombing planes and thus secure 
protection for the fleet may be met by the 
prediction that improved bombs and means 
of dropping them skillfully and effectively 
wil] more than keep pace with improved de- 
fensive ordnance. We may predict that a 
bomb may be produced combining the char- 


acteristics of a contact bomb, a depth bomb |. 


and a submarine bomb, and that an attack. 
ing squadron of aircraft can make circles 
around a fleet and plant these mines around 
and ahead of the column or drop them’ on 
the decks.” 


at 


The development of commercial aviation is pro- 
ceeding rapidity along the following major lines: 

1—uvnited States mails. 

2—Package and Express. 

3—Freight carriage to points now inaccessible 
or difficult to reach over ordinary systems of trans- 
portation. 

4—Passenger transportation (a) where speed is 
the controlling factor; (b) tor pleasure. 

5—Sporting purposes. 

6—Surveying, mapping and photography. 

7—lixploration. 

he mails offer the most natural means at present 
for aeronautical development and the successful 
operation of the Washington-New York, Cleveland- 
Chicago and Atlanta-Macon-Montgomery experi- 
mental routes, gives definite assurance that postal 
service via the air will soon be extended through- 
out practically the entire United States, with the 
promise ot extensions to Alaska and the West In- 
dies. ‘The air mail is now carried by the Curtiss, 
Standard and L-W-I-De Haviland planes, with 
the trend for the ‘future toward the multiple- 
motored machine capable of making non-stop runs 
by night for distances at least the equivalent of the 
8U0 miles from New York to Chicago. ‘lhe prospect 
for forty-hour mail service from Hell Gate to the 
Golden Gate by next spring is said to be en- 
couraging. 

Companion commercial service to the construc- 
tion and operation of mail ships is found in the 
carriage ot package and express matter. One of 
the internationally known express companies is 
preparing for such an undertaking. One airplane 
company is figuring on long-distance movement of 
securities and bank papers on which interest 1s 
drawn and the quick exchange of which is conse- 
quently a matter of dollars. Commercial airplanes 
now under construction provide, in most instances, 
for the carriage of packages as well as passengers, 
just as interurban cars divide available space. 

It has been demonstrated that large airplanes 
have an increased lifting power per square foot. 
Machines with at least two motors, and capable of 
carrying upward of two tons, are going into the 

‘freight business. A profitable field, it is declared, 
is being developed, first, where speed is the con- 
trolling factor or, second, where existing trans- 
portation is unsatisfactory. Thus several Ameri- 
can companies are negotiating for service in the 
western, southwestern or Mexican mining and oil 
regions, and in the plantation district of Central 
and South America, accessible up to now only by 
river boat. If one airplane can not carry as great 
a load as a boat small enough to navigate some of 
the shallow South American streams, 1t can make 
the trip in hours whereas days are required under 
the old method. 

Passenger carrying depends on the element of 
safety provided, as has been pointed out by Orville 
Wright. This factor, in turn, depends largely on 
public support, expressed in the development of an 
adequate policy calculated to encourage this newest 
of American industries and also in the establish- 
ment of municipal landing fields. As mechanical 
development proceeds, machines become more 
stable and as terminals are provided the danger of 
forced landings is reduced. Increased patronage 
from those who desire to move from place to place 
with great speed or who wish to fly for pleasure 
thus becomes certain, assuming popular support 
is found in America as it is in Europe. 

The airplane and the hydro-airplane provide the 
keenest of thrills to the sportsman grown some- 
what weary of motor car or motor boat and the 
development of flying as a sport has already 
progressed so far as to assure a definite place for 
aerial events in the “derbies” of the future. 
Gentlemen’s scout planes and hydro-airplanes are 
now being made to order just as roadsters have 
been custom-built. 
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Its Connection with Military and Naval 
Aviation is Vital and must Proceed 


The commercial uses of the flying machine in 
surveying, mapping, photography and exploration 
are so obvious that capital has been attracted to 
legitimate though novel enterprises in which the 
airplane and the camera or surveyor’s instruments 
combine as working equipment. Bird’s eye views 


Ree eae ear ase eens 
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_U.S. Development of Commercial Aeronautics 


The purpose of the test was to determine 
hew much more mileage it was possible to 
get out of alco as compared with high test 
gasoline. The resu:ts obcained are in keeping 
with the two months’ flying on this synthetic 
fuel between New york and Wasnington. 


Aviation Mechanician Charles K- Powell and Lieut. Col. B. F. Castle, A. S., U. S. Military 
Attache—Taken at the International Aviation Exposition, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land—Lieut-Colonel Castle has just resigned from the Air Service. 


are now literally airplane views, taken with ac- 
curacy of detail and reproduced absolutely to scale. 
A surveyor working trom above finds his task. 
greatly accelerated and simplitied. No map-maker, 
laboring in the old way, could hope to obtain the 
wondertul results achieved by observation from the 
air. ‘his great advantage makes the airplane of 
inestimable value in exploration, and one of the 
commanders of Dorr and Carlstrom fields is 
authority for the statement that during the war, 
more was actually learned about the sverglades 
than had been learned through all the years pre- 
ceding. 

The connection between commercial aviation and 
military and naval aeronautics is vital. The former 
underlies the latter. It is to the commercial person- 
nel that the War and Navy Departments must look 
for expansion, when necessary. ‘his is the at- 
titude adopted by Great Britain whose Committee 
on Civil Aerial ‘Transport, in its report returned 
recently to Parliament, declared that: “ Cost what 
it may, this country (Great Britain) must lead the 
world in civil aerial transport.” 


| | New Air Mail Record 


The Aerial Mail Servce of the Post Office 
Department recently made a non-stop flight 
with the mail from Cleveland to Jersey City, 
a distance of 415 miles, with an alcohol fuel. 
The distance was covered in 3 hours and 26 
minutes, the rate of speed being 120.6 miles 
per hour. The first 215 miles from Cleveland 
to Bellefonte was made in 1 hour and 40 min- 
utes, or at a rate of speed of 129 miles per 
hour. 


This was the longest non-stop flight ever 
made with an airplane carrying mail. The 
longest non-stop flights in the mail service 
heretofore have been the daily flights be- 
tween Cleveland and Chicago, a distance of 
325 miles. 

Paul S. Oakes, a regular mail pilot on the . 
Cleveland-Chicago run, was the aviator in. 
this record flight, the plane being a DeHav- 
iland-4, rebuilt by the Post Office Department 
and powered with a Liberty-400 hp. engine. 
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‘Tae Worwp’s AIRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 


The Dornier Monoplane Flying Boat and the Strutless Monoplane ~ EC 13 194), 


Ra Mas Nie 
~~" Lipraryi 


THE (GERMAN) DORNIER “GIANT 
FLYING BOAT” 


In view of the unusual arrangement, a few 
notes concerning the Dornier monoplane 
flying boat, which was under construction 
when the Armistice was signed may not be 
without incerest. The machine was built by 
the Zeppelin Works at Lindau on Lake Con- 
stance and was designed by the chief de- 
signer of that firm, Herr Dornier, who is 
Swiss by birth. Ags the accompanying dia- 
grams show, the machine is a monoplane, 
and is, in a sense, like a flying boat seaplane. 
An idea of the size of the machine may be 
formed when it is pointed out that the wing 
span is 86 m. (118 ft.). The power plant 
consists of four Maybach motors, each 260 
hp., driving two tractors and two pushers. 

The fuselage is placed above the wings, 

and in it are housed gunners and other crew. 
The pilots are seated down in the boat, or 
central float, which also accommodates gun- 
ners, one in the nose and one in the stern. 
In the boat, between the pilots and rear gun- 
ner, are placed the petrol tanks, which have 
a capacity sufficient for a ten hour’s flight. 
The machine carries a crew of nine, which 
may be constituted as follows: Two pilots, 
‘two gunners in the “hump” on top of the 
fuselage, one wireless operator in the nose 
of the fuselave, two gunners in the boat, and 
two engineers. With ful] load the machine 
hag attained a speed of 145 km.-hour (about 
90 m.o.h.). One of the finest flights made by 
the Dornier was a non-stop trip from Lake 
Constance to Norderney, the Nuval Air Sta- 
tion in the North Sea. 

With regard to construction, it should be 
pointed out that there is no wood in the ma- 
chine. the wings, fuselage, boat and engine 
mountines being made of dmnraluminum. 
-The Zennelin firm have also during the war 
eonstructed all-duraluminum, single seaters 
ef the twin-float type. 


Group 2. No. 8 


The U.S. D9A 


The U. S. D9A is a two-seater tractor biplane. 
It was designed, developed and produced by the 
Airplane Engineering Division at McCook Field. 
-Its speed, manoeuvrability, and comparatively 
large carrying capacity make it well adapted for 
a day or night bomber, or for a reconnaissance or 
utility plane. It is equipped with a Liberty 12 
engine, which harmonizes thoroughly with the gen- 
eral design. Probably the most interesting feature 
of the machine is the standarization, every detail 
being entirely suitable for quantity production by 
American methods. 


POWER PLANT 


Liberty 12 cylinder “ V ” type. 
400 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. 
Weight dry, 825 Ibs. 


Chpwicliny Ov mmeplin iil WAiMlK,s oo ooo lene 900400 134 gal. 
Capacity On eVaivilinye uel ci kere ems wecdets ees 8 gal. 
(CENORNORRA ert Gyll THNM coh oe Ree bbls ow mae come ono 12 gal. 
WiESEOT, © CAT LO Cane ee. 7) | eee tame tr ee Nise seyret 2 eels 


standarization. ‘The fuselage is made up of two 
sections, the front being veneer, rigidly braced 
by four longerons and the usual struts, while the 
rear part is in conventional design braced with 
wire, and is covered with cloth. The wings are 
of sturdy wooden construction and the interplane 


ey ae FOKKER MONOPLANE E-5. 


MAIN DIMENSIONS 


UO iene oy n'y eed © as tro 2) On eRe Oe 45 ft. 11 in. 
ONE Pa keareAay, 6 Sate dito goldio Sloula Coimneelol0 30 ft. 276 in. 
Ow.eralleh ren te say: 2: iar iene earn Nee sece. esa KO stg, in. 
Stagger ettoias Mii), ame ye te besby phases ety hie 12% in. 
(Gey oes ears aia Mey Ob Samoa oma bicecemos ne @ ii, ay who, 
JON NEG h ee OER ME . Bee o ye 6 Seats 30 (both planes) 
Area Ofeupperaplanexn. seyska die cert oe: 251 sq. ft. 
ATeasOl lowers Plane sews Mere No crocs 239° sq. ft. 
PAT CAROL ES UALDEIIZ Lice. Seer aerate eee raat ahr BO Oh Te 
AT GAEOL ClOVACOT mnt sho keer ory werner. ovals 23.6 Sq. fit. 
Areat ote v.eLbl Ga lost ns. dame rust 0M ye aaa, 2) SOL? itt, 
ATreanOrarudder., 2.7... Sem sasigeranee a se es 13.5 sq. ft. 
Area of ailerons (18.07 sq. ft. each)...... 72:28 sq, ft 
MAIN WHIGHTS 
Weight with full load—reconnaissance...... Gust hays, 
Weight with full load—day-bomber.:....... 4987 Ibs. 
Weight with full load—night-bomber........ 5000 Ibs. 
Weight of fuselage complete................ 340 lbs. 
\WWOIEANE OH Wy oeIe |EIINGS >s6c5o00uscdsouscduoss 257.5 Ibs. 
WWGHEINE Cat NOVPEP JOBVDO oo oscccsasbcovdasoucs 240 = Ibs. 
Wiel ghitaoteslam dings sc aimee aise ene ernie 149 = Ibs, 
PERFORMANCE 

h Reconnaissance. Diy and Night Bomber. 
Altitude. Speed. Time. Speed. Time. 
Grecpinysl HAL ND coo oo 121.5 m.p.h. 

6500 ..120mp.h. 9m.15s. 118 mph. 128m. 
10.000 ..116m.p.h.16m.40s. 114 mph. 22m. 30s 
L560 007; lO Game pie ss ewes ene nok) teal 


Landing speed, 62 m.p.h, 

Stalling speed, 58 m.p.h. 

Absolute ceiling, 20.000 ft. 

Service ceiling, 17.000 ft. 

Endurance at 6500 ft= 31% to 4 hrs. = 420 to 480 miles. 
sea. 


STRUCTURAL FEATURES 


The most interesting structural feature is the 
unique manner in which the design lends itself to 


The Dornier Monoplane Flying Boat— Diagrammatic Side and Front Elevation, 


struts are steel. The empennage is of the standard 
wooden construction and the stabilizer is adjust- 
able between 0° 50’ and 3° 40’, the normal position 
being 2° 15’. Dual control is installed, the gun- 
ner’s stick being removable. A booster radiator, 
controlled from the pilot’s cockpit, is used in eon- 
nection with the nose radiator. In this manner, 
any desired water temperature can be maintained. 

The armament consists of a fixed Browning gun, 
synchronized with the propeller and operated by 
the pilot, and twin Lewis guns on a scarff ring 
mount in the rear cockpit. Provision is made on 
the machine for carrying various bomb loads up 
to 550 Ibs. It is provided with complete night fly- 
ing and bombing equipment. All exposed parts 
are carefully streamlined such as the landing gear 
shock absorbers, aileron cable pulleys, ete. by 
means of light sheet aluminum covers. The equip- 
ment includes oxygen apparatus, electrical heating 
arrangements, and combined wireless and inter- 
plane set. 


A STRUTLESS MONOPLANE. 


In the appended photograph is shown a 
strustless monoplane, the Fokker E.5, a very 
interesting development of the Fokker wire- 
less biplane. 

The main characteristics of the machine 
are: \ : 

Gross load 1,235 lbs. 

Weight, empty, 795 lbs. 

Useful load 440 Ibs. 

Span 28.2 ft. 

Length 18.8 ft. 

Height, 8.35 ft. 

Power Plant, Oberwirel 110 H. P. 9 Cyl- 
inder Rotary. 

The wing is very thick at the center, hav- 
ing a maximum of .83 feet, and tapering 
down toward the tips. 

The assembly of the machine is very 
smple. The fuselage is in steel tubing. 
Landing gear is provided with a type spring 
shock absorber, 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics 


Substitution of Alloy Steel for Soft Steel 


A study has recently been made of the possible 
saving in a tractor biplane of standard type of 
about. 3800 lbs. gross weight by the substitution 
of alloy steel for soft steel for the fittings, on 
the basis of the two following specifications: 


Mepium Carson STEEL 


> Thanaille strength, 60,000 Ibs./sq.in. 
_ Yield Point, 36, 000. Ibs. /sq-in. 
.. Elongation, 22%, 

ALLOY STEEL 


. Tensile Strength, 100,000 Ibs. /sq.in. 
**Yield: Point, 75,000 Ibs. /sq.in. 

Elongation, 15%. 

Kvery fitting on the machine was examined 
critically, and a careful practical decision ‘made 
at each point to see whether the substitution could 
be made from a shop working point of view; a 
redesign was made and weights “carefully cstimated. 


It was found that all pin holes could be reduced, 


as also sizes of lugs. 
Although a veneer sided fuselage was*unde 


consideration with a minimum amount. of. steel,’ 
the estimated weight saving was from 19.67 Ibs. to 
11.0 lbs., Bivins a “saving in weight of about Bip: 


Ibs. 


' For an average inact of this size; the probable 
weight of fittings including chassis‘ fittings is about =) 
The use of alloy steel would represent a ~ ~ 


30 lbs. 
saving -of -some-10-or 15 lbs. 

In deciding whether the substitution of alloy 
steel is worth while, the designer can safely base 
his judgment on the above figures as one of the 
considerations involved. 


Moisture Absorption Through Varnish Same 
-- for Different Species of Wood 


‘In experiments made by the Forest. Products 
Laboratory, it was found that varnishes do not 
entirely prevent the' transmission of moisture into 
wood but merely retard it, and that apparently 
there is’ no difference in moisture absorption 
through the coating due to the species of wood 
‘used. 

The panels used in the experiments were of yel- 
low birch, basswood, red gum, African mahogany, 
white ash, white pine, Sitka spruce, southern yel- 
low pine, bald cypress, incense cedar, white oak, 
western yellow pine, Port Orford cedar, and sugar 
pine. 

Three coats of high-grade spar varnish were 
applied to 4 panels of each species. Two panels 
of each species were brush-coated and 2 were 
dipped by a special dipping machine designed to 
secure an even coating. The panels were allowed 
to dry 72 hours between coats and 10 days after 
the final coat before they were given the moisture- 
resistance -test. 

The moisture- resistance test consisted in expos- 


New Sporting Machine——80 hp. LeRhone Engine 


ing the panels for 17 days to a humidity of 95-100 
per cent, or in an atmosphere practically saturated 
with moisture. 

At the end of this test it was found that all the 
brush-coated panels had absorbed between 5 and 
6.5 grams of moisture per square foot of surface, 
and the dipped panels between 4 and 5 grams. 


Paint is convenient to handle, but is of low 


effectiveness. 

White lead is convenient to handle, and i 
of medium effectiveness. 

Lorac, a commercial compound, is conven- 
ient to handle and is of considerable effee- 
tiveness, 
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Section of Hispano-Suiza Engine Showing the Application of Ball Bearings to Cue 
shaft and Simplicity of Valve Operation 


Such variations in amount of absorption as ap- 
peared could easily have been due to inequalities 
in the application of the varnish. It was quite 
noticcable that the dipping process produced a 
more moisture-resistant coating than brushing. 


COATING THAT PREVENTS END 
CHECKING 


Wood, whether in the form of logs,lumber, 
timber shaped blanks, or veneer will split and 
check at the ends during seasoning, if drying 
is allowed to go on at a natural rate through 
the end grain. To retard the rate of drying 
from the ends, it is necessary to cover them 
with some protective coating. 

The law of end coatings, in simple terms, 
is that the harder nad greener the wood, the 
more effective must be the coating. In its 
experiments to determine the practicality of 
various coatings and end dips, the Forest 
Products Laboratory found the following to 
be true: 


Rosin-lampblack is inconvenient to handle 
but is of high effectiveness. 

Rosin-lampblack is made according. to the 
following formula: 

Clear grade rosin, 60 parts by weight 
Lampblack, 1 part by weight _ 

The rosin should be melted but not allowed 
to boil or froth. The lampblack should then 
be thoroughly stirred in, the endis of the stick 
should be dipped in this molten mixture to 
a distance of about 4% inch. When hard, the 
coating should be smooth, free from bubbles, 
shiny, and an eighth of an inch thick over 
the eng. : 

Jf the stock is to, be subjected to rough 
handling which might cause the coating to 
chip when cool, linseed oil may be added ‘in. 
the nroportion of 1 to 15 by weight, but this 
will have a tendencv to make the coating ex- 
cessively soft in the kiln at temperatures 
above 130 degrees F.—(Forest Products 
Laboratory). 


GREIFF WITH BOSCH 


Victor Greiff, Lieut. U. S. N. R. F., after 
two years Service with the U. S. Navy, 
Bureau of Steam Engineering, including 
service as radio officer on the lost cruiser, 
San. Diego, and: subsequently in radio de- 
velopment work, has assumed duties as re- 
search engineer for the American Bosch Cor- 
poration of Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Greiff was formerly connected with 
the Covice Ellectrical Company, in an execu- 
tive capacity Previous to his employ there, 
he was with the New York Edison Company 
and the General Electric Company. For four 
years he wag instructor of the extension 
classes at Columbia University, from which 
college he graduated in 1907 with a dest ee 
of Electrical Engineer. 
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Trade Review 


Aero Ltd. Buys Ships 


With the opening of sealed bids in Wash- 
ington for the private purchase of 185 Navy 
Department seaplanes, it was learned that 
the Aero Limited, Inc., which now has in 
operation the New York—Atlantic City and 
“Round N. Y. Sightseeing” air passenger 
carrying services will probably ‘become the 
leading factor in commercial aviation in 
the United States within a short time. The 
Bureau of Supplies, Navy Dept-, announced 
that Aero Ltd. Inc., had been the success- 
ful bidder for five new flying boats each 
having a carrying capacity of four passen- 
gers and equipped with wireless telegraph 
and telephone at a price of $6,165 each. 
These seaplanes are equipped with 330 hp. 
Liberty engines, have never been flown ex- 
cept to pass tests, and have an appraised 
valuation of $18,480 each. Incidentally 
this bid was the highest submitted per boat. 
according to Howard C. Darrin, treasurer of 
Aero Ltd., who was in Washington negotiat- 
ing the purchase. 

Aero Ltd. Inc. also entered bids for five 
additional boats of similar type at $4,000 
apiece and ten Aeromarine 175 hw. hydro- 
planes at $1,600 each, the latter suitable for 
two-passenger ships. 

In a statement regarding the purchase, C. 
Nicholas Reinhard, general passenger agent 
of the Aero Lid. said: 

“The five 4-passenger Libertv seaplanes 
that we successfully bid for, will be immed- 
iately placed in service out of the port of 
New York two being added to our daily New 
York—Atlanti¢ City service and the others 
to the hourly ‘Round New York Sightsee- 
ing” service, which has proven remarkably 
successfu] since its inauguration. These 
new types of flying boats can be converted 
in a few days from machines of war to lux- 
urious pleasure planes. The cabins are 
sufficiently roomy to accommodate four pas- 
sengers comfortably in reclining Pullman 
chairs and in addition to the wireless phone 
instruments for passengers’ use we will also 
install small card or lunch tables for their 
diversion or utility. The other planes that 


we expect will be sold to our organization 
will be similarly reconstructed. 

“Plans are already under way for the 
transfer of our fleet to the South when the 
weather around this port becomes too cold 
for comfortable passenger flying .The first 
consisting of three 


section of our fleet, 


Model 5A-4142—H.P. 210 


4-passenger planes, will leave New York No- 
vember 15 and arrive in Palm Beach their 
destination three days later. Twelve passen- 
gers wil] be carried by the trio of planes, and 
the fare wil] be computed at the regular 
flying rate of $1 per mile per person. Appli- 
cations for reservations on this initial New 
York-Palm Beach air service have already 
been received from two prominent society ma- 
trons. According to our prsent plans, there 
will be sailings of three planes in formation 
every Saturday thereafter until our entire 
fleet is in operation in Florida. 


flying boat in Michigan and northern Ohio, 
the district for which the Detroit concern is 
Curtiss distributor, He was particularly im- 
pressed with the fine opening presented there 
for flying boats. The results of the first few 
months of his regime have more than justi- 
fied his prediction that the Wolverine State 
is destined to be among the leaders in things 
aerial. 

Not long ago Lieut. Blair brought a flying 
boat from New York to Detroit under her 
own power. Leaving Port Washington in a 
Curtiss Seagull early one Sunday morning, 


One of the Flying Boats Operated by the Aero (Limited) Travelers’ Co. 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 


BLAIR IN MICHIGAN 

Lieut. William M. Blair, formerly of the 
United States Navy Air Service, is now man- 
ager of the Thompson Airplane Company of 
493 Woodward avenue, Detroit. In some 600 
hours of flying Blair never had a crash. 

Lieut. Blair accepted the position with the 
Thompson Airplane Company primarily be- 
cause he saw great possibilities for the com- 
mercial and sporting use of the airplane and 
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Lieut. Blair arrived at Detroit the following 
Tuesday afternoon. Hig actual flying time 
was about 184% hours. 

The Seagull behaved beautifully all the 
way, Lieut. Blair reported, and really did 
many things that never were expected of her. 
Since arriving in Detroit she has made sev- 
eral trips to near-by points in the Thompson 
Airplane Company’s territory, and always 
has given fine satisfaction. 
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A Superfluous Navy. | 


N a characteristic way, C. G. Grey, the emphatic—and this is the 
word we mean—editor of the AEROPLANE, speaks in heretical 
terms of the superfluous British Navy. Making due allowance for 
emphasis, and perhaps for exaggeration, Mr, Grey’s remarks have 
considerable interest for the designers and constructors of aircraft. 
Thus the torpedo carrying plane seems to be wortny of con- 
- Stantly increasing attention. In a recent manouever a squadron 
of torpedo droppers theoretically annihilated a British squadron. 
The torpedo carrier can outrange any big gun, and operate un- 
? der. conditions of visibility, which render long range guns utterly 
* useless for the time being. 
For land action, a number of naval failures during the war seem 
again to strengthen the case for the torpedo-carrier, 
Apart from presenting strongly the case for the naval airplane, 
one brilliant suggestion of Mr. Pemberton Billing’s is recalled. 
The idea is to build a special type of flying boat with the engine 
In the hull, and the wing-structure to fold down and inwards so 
that the whole machine could be packed into a box very little bigger 
than the hull of the boat- This machine was to be carried in a 
water-tight compartment built onto the hull of a submarine. The 
_machine was packed in its compartment all ready for flying, loaded 
with gasoline and bombs. The submarine emerged. The lid was 
‘taken off the box. The aviator took his seat and wound a handie 
which pulled up all the wing structure into position. The sub- 
‘marine then submerged Jeaving him floating. He then was ready 
for action. 
Mr. Grey and Mr. Billing may not always be solidly conserva- 
tive, but they provide stimulus for reflection! 


A SSIES 


Analysis of Radiator Problems 


N a recent report of the National Advisory Committee Dr. H. C. 
Dickinson and his collaborators give a general analysis of the 
airplane radiator problem. ; ; 

Nothing is indicated so clearly by this report as the complexity 
of the subject. 

‘Discussing, for instance, the question of the horse-power ab- 
sorbed “chargeable to the radiator,” a good many more factors must 

_be taken into account, other than the mere resistance of the radia- 
tor core as measured in the tunnel. There is the power absorbed 
due to the weight of the radiator, the head resistance of the core, 
increase in the resistance of the fuselage or other parts of the 
plane caused by radiator interference, and the power necessary to 
produce water flow through the radiator. 

When a designer considers the question of replacing a nose 
radiator to a free radiator he has all these factors to compute and 
none of them is easy of computation. 

Besides the question of horse-power absorbed by the radiator, 
it is necessary to consider the heat dissipated by the radiator and 
the so called figure of merit. Into thig enter the question of ve- 
locity of water flow, the temperature differences at inlet and out- 
let and a number of other factors. 

Radiator design is all the more interesting because of this 
complexity, and from a number of other reports it is gratifying to 
see Dr. Dickinson approaching -the problems in so thorough and 
Scientific a manner, _ 
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Veneer Fuselages under Action of Oil 


MONG the difficulties feared in connection with the employ- 
ment of veneer fuselages, much anxiety has been felt regard- 

ing the effect of gasoline, engine and castor oils on the engine 
bed. 

Some recent tests of the Forest Products Laboratory are very 
reassuring in this respect. Shear tests on plywood glue joints in 
shear after soaking in oils showed a gradual loss of strength up to 
20 weeks. Blood albumen, vegetable, animal and casein giues were 
used. The losses found at the end of this period were less, 
however, than soaking or beiling in water for ten days or eight 
hours respectively. 

It is unlikely that veneer engine beds in actual service would 
ever be subjected to anything as severe as this, and the results 
would seem to be fairly reassuring. 


Thin Plywood as Wing Covering 


HE. Forests Products Laboratory suggests thin plywood as a 

material having many possible applications. 

The new product is made of two or three tissue-like sheets 
of veneer, and is extremely light, strong and flexible. It shrinks 
and swells very little with changes of moisture and will withstand 
long continued soaking in hot or cold water. Cloth, paper or 
wire screen may be combined with the veneer to increase tough- 
ness and resistance to tearing. es 

A new method of gluing has been developed for the very thin 
plywood. The glue is spread on sheets of tissue paper, which 
when dry are inserted between the sheets of veneer, and a joint is 
made in a hot press. ; 

A number of tests indicate that the thin plywood for a weight 
about four times as great per square foot as airplane linen, ‘can be 
made to give three or four times as great a tensile strength. 

Since the plywood is too thin to be considered a structural mem- 
ber under any circumstances, the factor of safety of the ordinary 
airplane linen is ample, and the airplane can never have its com- 
‘ponent parts too light; the weight and strength of thin plywood 
if used as a wing covering is excessive. It also remains to be seen 
whether satisfactory methods of attachment are readily available- 

But when we consider the many difficulties now present in 
wing covering the troubles involved in correct doping, getting 
the right tautness and so forth, the fairly rapid deterioration of 
linen covering, there is no doubt that the aeronautical engineer 
will at least give some thought to the possibility of substituting 
the plywood for linen covering. 


Transcontinental Race Official F igures 


Reliability Test will be printed in AIRCRAFT JOURNAL of 
November 8. These reports are based on returns from start- 
ing and finishing fields and of the control stations, and will furnish 
a topic of conversation in aeronautical circles for a long time to 
come. 
Next week’s issue will be largely devoted to the report of the 
“War Department Board concerning aviation. | 


Ona figures of the result in the Army Transcontinental 
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Aircraft Regulations 


The Director of Air Service issties the following: 

J. 1. Flights in aircraft under the control of 
the Air Service are authorized for all training or 
war purposes and such other purposes as are set 
forth below: 


(a), For,the proper. execution of any approved 
project of the Air Service or of the Air Service 
in cooperation with any other branch of the service 
or department of the Government—special ap- 
proval of this office to be secured in each ease. 

(b) For the demonstration of aircraft and air- 
eraft development to officers of the Hxecutive, 
Legislative and Judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment. 


(c) For the rapid transportation of military 
or civilian officials of the Government, of mes- 
sages or parcels in cases of urgent necessity and 
for the convenience of the Government. 

(d) For the assistance of stranded civilian 
aviators or where it 1 is necessary for the saving of 
human life. 


2. The following may be carried as passengers 
in aireraft under. the control of the Air Service: 

(a) Any person necessary to be carried as a 
passenger to accomplish the purpose of any of 
the flights authorized in Paragraph No. 1, above. 

(b) Officers and enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps, both active and reserve. 

(c) Officers’and enlisted’men of foreign armies, 
as a courtesy ‘when they are visiting the United 
States. » ne ae 

3. No person “ail be permitted to pilot aircraft 
under the control of the Air Service.except regu- 
larly authorized Air Service pilots or bona fide 
student-pilots of the Air Service. 

II. 1. Persons operating aircraft who are not in 
the military service or who are not under the 
jurisdiction of the Air Service, will be permitted to 
use government facilities at Air Service stations 
contingent upon their proper observance of the 
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air and ground rules in force at the particular 
station in question, and subject to the discretion 
of the Commanding Officer thereof as not inter- 
fering with the proper conduct of official business 
of his station, as follows: 

(a) They may be permitted to land and take-off 
from flying fields. 

(b) They may be permitted to place airplanes 
in government hangars over night or for a short 
time pending repairs. 

2. The sale of gasoline, oil, spare parts, ete., or 
the furnishing of the labor of Air Service 
mechanics in any form to pilots not in the military 
service is forbidden. 


MAGNETO IGNITION. 


In a booklet, issued by the Magneto Man- 
ufacturers on “Why Magneto Igniton Makes 
a Good Engine Better,” advantage of mag- 
neto ignition over battery ignition is claimed. 
The magneto manufacturers referred to are 
the American Bosch Magneto Corp., Hrics- 
son Mfig. Co., The Eisemann Magneto Co., 
The Simms Magneto Co., and the Splitdorf 
Electrical Company. Their view of the sit- 
uation is as follows: 


Many people confuse the generator of a battery system 
with a magneto. A magneto is the only dependable, self- 
contained unit that generates high-tension ignition current 
and delivers it to the spark plugs, without any help from, or 
connection with a battery or coil. 

There are two kinds of ignition systems, magneto and 
battery. It is the duty of the ignition system to cause a 
spark at precisely the right moment so as to explode the gas 
mixture and so produce the power. 

Many motors use a battery system because the installa- 
tion cost is slightly lower, but this is surely not the best 
policy where absolute dependability is demanded. Owing 
to the complexity of the battery system, it is easy to get out 
of order and hard to care for. It often takes an expert to 
locate a short circuit or poor connection. Attachments are 
often supplied to prevent some of the several troubles of the 
battery system,—for instance, a device to prevent leaving the 
current on while the engine is not running; or a device to 
reverse the current from time to time to prevent pitting of 
contact points. While these devices add to the durability 
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and dependability of the system, they add to the complexity 
and make it difficult for a novica to locate trouble if such 
should occur. 

The magneto system, on the other hand, is more durable 
and dependable under any conditions of operation. Any 
trouble can be immediately located and remedied. As long 
as the magneto is oiled once in a while, there is nothing to 
go out of order excepting leaky wires or poor connections 
and these can always be detected. No current can be wasted 
when the engine is not running so the ignition switch can be 
forgotten, and since the magneto current reverses auto- 
matically, there is no pitting of contact points. 

Official tests made during the war on ignition equipment 
for army aviation, proved that the magneto spark contains 
from three to four times as much heat as the battery igni- 
tion spark. It is this long, hot, fat spark which fires every 
bit of gas in each cylinder, thus producing the) efficiency, 
characteristic of the magneto equipped motor. 

Since the battery spark is thinner and weaker, it does 
not produce complete ignition as quickly as the magneto spark 
and it does not enable the engine to develop its maximum 
power through the wide range of mixtures due to fluctuating 
engine speeds. 

Tha hot, fat magneto spark affords complete combustion 
which greatly reduces the accumulation of carbon in the 
cylinder. Because of the greater heat of this spark it will 
ignite a heavier mixture without apparent loss of power and 
so reduces fuel consumption to a minimum. 


At low temperatures the battery efficiency is reduced al- 
most one-half and only a thin, weak, spark is produced in the 
cylinder. The magneto on the other hand gives a strong, 
hot spark regardless of weather conditions or cranking 
speeds. A battery spark also reauires a more nearly perfect 
mixture in order that the weaker spark may fire properly. 
This means careful carburetor adjustments. Then too, as the 
speed of the engine increases, the spark not only becomes 
weaker bt't occurs later—thus causing over-heating and loss 
of power. The magneto spark will fire a lean or rich mixture, 
where battery equipped motors are apt to misfire. 

Very nearly all records of endurance and performance 
were made by magneto equipped motors. ‘All types of air- 
plane engines that were used in the World War, with the 
Liberty as the outstanding exception, were magneto equipped. 

Major R. W. Scroeder’s altitude record of 29,200 feet 
was made with a Hispano-Suiza engine which was magneto 
equipped. The first non-stop transatlantic flight of 1920 
miles was made by Capt. Alcock and Lt. Brown in sixteen 
hours and twelve minutes. Their Rolls-Royce motors, as 
well as the Sunbeam motors of the R-34, the first dirigible 
to cross the Atlantic, were magneto equipped. 

The fastest time ever made in an automobile—over 149 
miles per hour, by Ralph De Palma; the world’s one-mile 
motorcycle recotds, 35 seconds flat; the world’s 200 mile 
records; first, second, and third places in the 500 miles race 
at Indianapolis, were all made by magneto equipped motors. 
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BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


473 Kent Avenue 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 


THE 
NATIONAL LIBERTY | 
INSURANCE . 
COMPANY 


FIRE -- THEFT -- COLLISION 


INSURANCE AND IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS 


Be 


CHARLES H. PAYNE 
of 
AERO PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
and 
PAYNE & RICHARDSON, Inc. 


Tanager 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT | 


Ba 


Branch Office 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
280 Madison Ave. 


Gelephone VANDERBILT 322 


BY 


THE NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
62 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Paragon Propellers 


Highly Developed Dynopter Design 
Special for J. N. Machines — 


eS Se NO te i a, 


The Economy Propeller, 
Par Excellence 


Price $45.00 F. O. B. Baltimore 
For Metal Sheathing Add $12.00 


These are a special development for O. X. Motors on J. N. 
Machines, now being made in large quantities and ready for 
immediate shipment on receipt of $15.00 deposit. C. O. D. 
for balance, with examination allowed before acceptance and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears the Paragon mark 
with al] that mark implies. Get our Genera] Booklet and LiSt 
for other designs etc. Write today. 


AMERICAN PROPELLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
1281—89 Covington Street 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


VERY element of per- 
fection in construction 
and design is incorporated 


COMMERCIAL in “Bristol” planes.— 
— and — 
SPORTING 
TYPES 


the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
and practical development. 


Inquiries ; 
for territorial representation There is a ‘‘Bristol’” for 
invited your purpose. 


WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 
THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 


512 Fifth Avenue New York 
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United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


Atte pie 


81 Fulton Street 


New York 


CLASSIFIED: “ADVERTISEMENTS s 


Rates, 25 cents per agate fine per. facet Black 
face type, 5U cents per agate line. Forms close 
Saturday preceding date of publication. t 


4h 


di WANTED— Partner with Five fundred Dollars cash, to 
* take half interest in French or Italian patent. Entirely a 


“newly invented machine. ISRAEL WILLIAMS, Gen. Del., 
Lima, Ohio. 


© ABRONAUTICS—Required, young man preferably ex-Navy 

aviator, with some’ ‘knowledge of aeronautics. Personality 
and business ability more important. Postion of responsibility 
and promise. Write fully in confidence—XYZ. 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR. THE 
Manufacturer—F lyer 


Bie “Geliior=“Dannee to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 


Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 


_Bivipment, ee 


Westminister Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York, N. Y. 
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Experienced Insurance Brokers 


are the best qualified to give advice and assistance, especially to 
aviators as to the form of policy and the kind of insurance which 
they need to be certain of proper protection. 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


can only be secured if your policy is properly issued by a reliable 


company. We can obtain such policies, properly drawn, which 


will give you the most complete protection while on the field or 
in flight. 


Accidental Damage under all circumstances to Aircraft of all 
descriptions, including Fire, Burglary and Theft. 


Accidental Damage to Cargo. 
Third Party Risks. — 


Accidental Damage from Aircraft. 


LOWEST RATES 


can best be secured by placing your insurance through an experi- 
enced and well established broker. We have the reputation, the 
connections and the organization for placing the insurance you 
require at the lowest possible rates, and under the broadest 


covers. 


FOR AVIATORS 


Insurance; proper Personal Accident insurance, giving complete 
protection, is most essential to aviators. We can secure the 


{ 


policy you need. We can secure it at the lowest possible cost. 


W ire—Write—Phone or Call ° 


FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY 


123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone Beekman. 7433 j 
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M. I. T. Endowment Fund 


$1,500,000 has already been pledged to the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology En- 
dowment Fund campaign. ‘This fact was an- 
nounced by Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin, presi- 
dent of the Institute, at a meeting held at the 
New York Technology Club last week. Cole- 
man du Pont, ’84, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation, was in charge of the meeting. A 
well-knit organization was effected, and class 
and fraternity teams and other combinations 
of the 1,100 New York alumni are already at 
work canvassing for the campaign. 


“Mysterious Mr. Smith” will give the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute the $4,000,000 which he 
has promised,; provided $3,000,000 is sub- 
scribed by alumni and friends before the first 
of the year. However, if these subscriptions 
total $4,000,000, “Mr. Smith’ has consented to 
satisfy Technology’s curiosity by revealing his 
real name. Henry Clay Frick, J. P. Morgan, 
John D. Rockefeller, J. M. Longyear, George 
Eastman, the Guggenheim family, and Henry 
Ford are among popular guesses as to “Mr. 
Smith’s” identity. He is not a Technology 
graduate. 

Regularly announced gifts from the Endow- 
ment Committee include $500,000 from Cole- 
man du Pont and $200,000 from Charles Hay- 
den. 

Dr. Richard C. Maclaurin, president of the 
Institute, and Coleman du Pont, president of 
the M. I. T. Alumni Association, made a com- 
prehensive tour in the interests of the cam- 
paign, Oct. 14th to 26th. They attended meet- 
ings of Technology Clubs in all the large 
cities as far west as Minneapolis and St. Louis, 
organizing the “Tech” men for the campaign. 
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Dormitory of the Massachusetts 


They found enthusiasm and optimism every- 
where. 

There are 3,001 students at M. I. T’. this fall. 
The average attendance before the war was 
2,000. Technology’s facilities will accommo- 
date 2,000 easily and 2,500 if crowded, but 
3,000 overtaxes the Institute’s capacity. "This 
eager student demand for a “Tech” education 
is one of the fundamental arguments in favor 
of the Endowment Fund. 

Overseas students at Technology are more 
numerous than ever before, there being 150 in 
the new group. ‘There are notable increases 
in students from Russia, Norway, and Spain. 
England, Denmark, Greece, and Turkey are 
also well represented, as are South America 


Institute of Technology with the President’s House 
in the Foreground. 
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and the Orient. Technology has a larger pro- 
portion of foreign students than any other 
American institution of collegiate grade. 
These foreign students go home to positions _ 
of industrial and commercial influence where 
they will naturally promote friendly trade rela- 
tions with America. Technology’s influence is 
widespread. 

In view of the fact that Massachusetts 
“Tech” has only five hundred graduates over 
fifty years of age and only a very few who can 
be classed as millionaires, the slogan of the 
campaign, “Give or get’$1,000” is significant. 
Every “Tech” man is expected to give what- 
ever he can, but those who cannot give much 
will be urged to get. 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 
of Possession—assuring you of reasonable 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


pense. Long Island City, New York 
@ Immediate Delivery. 


- Aeroplanes 
| VoUGHT 


» 


The Vought VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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L:W-F- ENGINEERING - COMPANYine. 
*COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORE: 


“THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES | 
ARMY AND NAVY 


——girel 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 
tor Company 


New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Aeromarine Plane & Mo 


Aircraft Association 


Factory—Keyport, N. J.. 


Member. Manufacturers’ 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO-ENGINES 


Of 122 Hadley-Page Aeroplanes completed in England before the signing 


of the armistice 113 were fitted with 


ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


Of 1524 “Bristol Fighter’ Aeroplanes completed in England at the same 


date 1364 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE. CARS 
TEE eo PecehemtoNe* alte. Wi OsRelLeD 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


FR DeBROAD Si REEMs NEW YORK 
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OU can enter this new business 
today. You can make a profit from 
the start —no waiting for business —it’s 
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here waiting for you. 


>) Weewill@sell you a. rebuilie |IN “for 
as little as $2000. We will show you 
how other pilots are making from $600 pe 
to $1000 daily, carrying passengers or Eee Aircraft Assoctation 
making exhibition flights. 


Your Opportunity is Here 


Write for our special proposition and facts about 
earnings. If there 1s no Curtiss dealer in your 
territory, we have something of interest for you. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE ano MOTOR CORPORATION , 


Sales Offices: Room 1457 
52 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, L.1. 
THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Curtiss FLyING STATION OF ATLANTIC CiTy, INC., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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Photo from Wide World Photos 


Crossing the Alps by Airplane 


The Rear Plane of a British Air Squadron Crossing the Italian 
Alps, the Entire Squadron Making the F light in Safety 
Above the Highest Peaks 


Owing to the General Strike of the Nea York Printers This Issue Was Printed in a Rural Newspaper Office 
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CREW OF U.S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their unparalleled pioneering trip. 

Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 
any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


MART RAILROAD 
Heres ze ie DISTANCE AIRPLANE TIME TIME 


Cleveland Dayton Eric Springer 215 Miles 1 hour, 50 min. 6 hours 
Washington New York Capt. Francis 225 Miles 2 hours 5 hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland Washington Eric Springer 350 Miles 2 hours, 58 min. 14 hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland New York Eric Springer 450 Miles 3 hours, 20 min. 14 hours 

Dayton New York Capt. Francis 630 Miles || 6 hours, 40 min. 14 hours 

Macon Washington Capt. Francis 635 Miles 6 hours, 15 min. 18 hours 


The superior performance which charac- The Glenn L. Martin Company 
terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of CLEVELAND 
ten years of experience in building aircraft ee SNe ee REE a abe nes 

of a superior quality. Post Office Department 


War Board Recommends Unification 


Exhaustive Report on Method and Means 


of Building up the U. S. Air 


A board. of officers consisting of Major 
General Charles T. Menoher, Frank W. Coe, 
William G. Haan and William G. Snow was 
appointed by the Secretary of War in Au- 
gust to report on the question of establish- 
ing a separate department .of aeronautics. 
The Board made an investigation of many 
individual reports, reports of lboards, com- 
missions and other documents bearing on 
the subject. It examined many witnesses, 
including important division, corps and 
army commanders who actually took part in 
combat using aircraft as part of their com- 
mands. Letters from military aviators ad- 
vocating a separate department were receiv- 
ed and considered. 

Important Parts of the Report 
Important parts of the report are: 
Practically all men who have given this 

Subject consideration are agreed upon cer- 
tain fundamental tacts which may be stated 
as tollows: 

(a) 1n tuture war aeronautics will play 
an increasingly important role, the magni- 
tude ot which will, in large measure, be in 
proportion to the capacity of the nation to 
produce aircrait ana to vrain personne! for 
1tS maintenance and operation. 

(b) On account of. the short life of air- 
crait and the great cost of production and 
maintenance, no nation can in time of peace 
maintain military air tleets even approxima- 
ting in size to such as will be necessary in 
time of war. Such military air fleets must, 
theretore, be provided atter the beginning of 
the emergency. The nation which is pre- 
pared so that it can be the first to produce, 
equip and maintain a superior air force will 
have an undoubted advantage. 

(c) If commercial aeronautics were a pay- 
ing business, large plants would be estab- 
lisned in the United States tor producing 
commercial aircraft without other govern- 
mental stimulation than that provided for 
other business affairs. These plants would 
develop expert aeronautical engineers, ex- 
pert mechanics, and all classes of personnel 
necessary for aircraft production and main- 
tenance. In time of war the nation’s pro- 
ducing capacity, already organized, would be 
diverted from the production of commercial 
aircraft to the production of military air- 
craft. This would be a comparatively 
simple propositon. The nation would also 
havea great reservoir of commercial aviators 
from which, in a short period of time, mili- 
tary aviators could be selected and trained, 
and a limited portion of its commercial 
fleet could be utilized without radical al- 
terations for certain war purposes. Thus, at 
the beginning of the war, it would be possi- 
ble to develop under military control, in a 
most expeditious manner, probably the lar- 
gest and best military air force that any 
nation could produce. 

Commerical Aviation Needs Aid 

(d) At the present time commercial aer- 
onautics is not a paying business; neither 
is there any prospect that commercial aer- 
onautics will ,in the near future, develop in 
any large measure by itself. Even with 
governmental support no definite period can 
be fixed, after which commercial aeronautics 
will be able to stand by itself. Up to the 
present time, Congress has not seen fit to 


make appropriations for the purpose of de- 
veloping commercial aeronautics. This is 
the only means by which commercial aero- 
nautics on anything like a large scale, and 
hence production on a large scale, can be 


developed in the immediate future. The ex- 


ce 
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sistance, eventually come thereunder. The 
eventual existence of large commercial air 
fleets, foreseen by many, would place it en- 
tirely in the latter class. 

(f) Federal agencies should be provided 
for the adequate control of various matters 


ALLIANCE AIRPLANE, WITH 450 HP. NAPIER LION MOTOR, LIEUT. R. M. DOUG- 
LAS, PILOT, READY TO START FROM LONDON TO AUSTRALIA 


Keystone View Co. 


tent of such development will be 
tion: 


in propor- 


(1) to the size of annual government 
appropriations, and 

(2) to the period of years for which such 
appropriaions are guaranteed. 

Private capital will not undertake the de- 
velopment of an industry based upon a single 
appropriation without any guarantee as to 
subsequent appropriations which will be nec- 
essary for the continued maintenance of the 
industry. 

(e) The government should not undertake 
the production of aircraft; such action 
could only be justified to counteract trade 
combinations against the government. Com- 
petition by the government with private in- 
dustry will always tend to destroy the latter. 
Government production may be a necessity in 
the case of articles of no commercial value, 
as ordnance. On the other hand, no sound 
business reasons can be advanced for gov- 
ernment production of commercially suc- 
cessful material, such as motor transport. 
The production of aircraft while not yet in 
this class, might, by adequate government as- 


connected with aeronautics, both commercial 
and military. These are discussed at length 
in the various reports herewith submitted 
and the mention of the following most im- 
portant provisions is sufficient at this time: 

(1) Provisions for furnishing to air 
fleets the necessary meteorological data sim- 
ilar to that now furnished by the Weather 


Bureau to shipping. 


(2) National and international regula- 
tion of air traffic. 

(3) The licensing of pilots. 

(4) Inspection and licensing of aircraft. 

(5) Standardization of signals and maps. 

(6) Enactment and enforcement o* laws 
relating to accidents and insurance. 

(g) It is desirable that a single governmental 
agency be responsible for the procurement of 
wl aircraft used in the government service, 
in order that duplication and waste may 
be avoided and that the producing industry 
of the country may ‘be judiciously fostered 
in the placing of government orders. 

(h) It is also admittedly desirable that a 
single governmental agency should be estab- 
lished for the purpose of developing work, 


4 


in so far as these matters pertain to devel- 
opment common to all branches of aeronau- 
tics—military, naval and commercial. This 
agency should be provided with the means 
for carrying on experimental and research 
work and for testing materials. It should 
also be charged with the collection and 
publication of data valuable to private in- 
dustry or individual inventors: and, where 
not incompatible with inventive progress, 
with the standardization of material, equip- 
ment, and methods of construction. 

(1) Various civil departments of the gov- 
ernment have need of aircraft in the per- 
formance of their functions and in the im- 
provement of their service to the public. 
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aeronautics. The total appropriation for 
these ten years then amounts to. $3,000,000 
000. 


Next how is this to be expended? 

It is impossible, of course, to present 
here definite estimates covering such expen- 
ditures, but not more than 10 per cent. of 
such appropriation need be devoted to sub- 
sidiary purposes, such as the development 
of the meterologica] service, the procurement 
and publication of maps, and the various 
other items elsewhere enumerated. It will 
also be admitted that allotments from the 
annual appropriations should be made for 
the establishment of commercial air routes. 
Such projects would demand large amounts 


Lt. B. W. Maynard Greeted at Mineola 
Left to Right—Set. Klein, Col. Archie Miller, Lt. Maynard, his father, mother and sister 


Such appropriations as Congress may pro- 
vide for these purposes will serve to aid the 
aircraft industry but can not purchase far 
reaching results 

4, With the exception of the foregoing, 
there appear to be three different lines of 
investigation which demand further study; 
these may be stated as follows: 

(a) In icase jlarge Congressional appror 
priations be made for the purpose of assist- 
ing commercial aeronautics, what specifi- 
cally are the means or methods whereby 
this purpose is to be accomplished? 

(b) Is a separate Department of Aero- 
nautics necessary to build up commercial 
aeronautics and control all questions rela- 
ting thereto? 

(c) If a separate aeronautical department 
or agency be established, should it include 
the aeronautical services of the army and 
navy? 

These will be considered in order. 


Hypothetically Considered 


(a) In case large Congressional ap- 
propriations be made for the purpose of 
assisting commercial aeronautics what 
specifically are the means or methods where- 
by this purpose is to be accomplished? 

In order to attempt a clear conception of 
just what is involved in this question, let us 
assume that the government has obligated 
itself to appropriate annually for a period 
of ten years the sum of $300,000,000. per 
year for the purpose of assisting commercial 


of money; they would include the establish-. 
ment ot landing centers with an equipment 
of airdromes, machine shops and personnel; 
the establisnment of emergency landing 


tieldgy between the large airdromes and the. 


equipment of the landing centers with var- 
ious means of telegraphic and radio com- 
munication or control and navigational 
aids. In other words ,the project may be vis- 
ualized by comparing it with the building of 
a Yallroad with roadbed, stations, round- 
houses, telegraph lines, etc., complete except 
for rolling stock; and an invitation to private 
capital to provide the rolling stock and uti- 
lize the roadbed, free of charge. After ali 
this is done, and after all of the various’ sec- 
ondary matters have been given attention, 
there still remains in the realm of specula- 
tion the question as to whether or not private 
investors would utilize the air routes suffi- 
ciently to create what is being sought, 
namely, an adequate aircraft industry to 
meet the production needs of war. If the air 
routes would be so utilized, then practically 
the entire appropriation could be utilized, 
for the construction of such routes; if, on 
the other hand, the mere establishment of 
these routes does not produce the requisite 
air fleets to use them, it would ‘be necessary 
to limit the portion of the appropriation 
used for these purposes and to retain a part 
of it for the purpose of rendering still more 
attractive to private capital and protection 
and operation of air fleets. The further in- 
ducement necessary might take the form of 
direct subsidy, such as, direct payment to 
any certain person or firm for the mainten- 
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ance and service of an aeroplane and pilot. 
such subsidies have heretotore found no 
place in our governmental policy, but it 
seems more than likely that they will become 
necessary if we are to embark upon a pro- 
gram which has for its object the adequate 
preparedness of this country for air detense 
in case of war. Ilt is reported by the French 
Air Attache to the United States that in 
France direct subsidies are already in torce. 
‘Lhe French Government pays each company 
one fourth of the price of the airplane provi- 
ded that this machine is acceptable to the 
Government as being capable of rendering 
service in time of war. The government also 
pays each company ten thousand francs per 
year per pilot as part salary for each pilot. 
in Great Britain the means so far empioyed 
are reported to be restricted to establishment 
and improving aerial routes but the present 
indications give no assurance that the de- 
sired results will be attained thereby. 


Armament Supremacy 


(6) The present reported feverish activity 
for the development of “commercial aeronau- 
tics,” of certain nations already saddled with 
enormous debts, under the guise of develop. 
ing a new and highly lauded system of trans- 
portation is, as a matter of fact nothing more 
than a new race for supremacy in armaments. 
The hope is expressed in the proposed 
treaties growing out of the World War that 
excessive armaments might be limited and 
thereby lessen the already great burden of 
taxation. It is not the intention of this Board 
to deny the wisdom of a policy which will 
place this nation in the front rank with re- 
gard commercial aeronautics or a proper 
state of defense. It is thought, however 
that this question should be stripped entirely 
of its camouflage and that the nation at large 
should be apprised of the real situation and 
the terms upon which it is to enter this 
contest. 


: (7) Is a separate department of aeronau- 
tics necessary to build up commercial aero- 
nautics and control all questions relating 
thereto? 


If a national policy be adopted by Congress 
covering a period of say not less than ten 
years and providing for large annual appro- 
priations for the development of commercial 
aeronautics, as indicated in paragraph 5, a 
Suitable agency for administering the expen 
diture of these funds is necessary. Such an 
agency should naturally control the procure- 
ment of all Government aircraft.and aircraft 
material, the development work common to 
all types of aircraft, and many or all of the 
subsidiary activities, The determining factor 
as to the character which this governmental 
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agency should assume is the size of such con_ 
tinued annual appropriations. If they are to 
be in the hundreds of millions of dollars 
annually, an executive department is sugges- 
ted as a suitable solution, The question of the 
kind of agency that should be established if 
the government does not accept the foregoing 
as a policy will be taken up in a later para- 
graph. 

(8) If a separate Aeronautical Department 
or agency be established, should it include 
the aeronautical service 
navy? 

It is believed that certain fundamental 
considerations regarding this question may 
be enunciated as follows: 


(1) Military forces cannot be efficiently 
trained, nor can they operate efficiently with- 
out an air force. 

(2) An air force acting independently 
cannot win a war against a civilized nation, 
nor by itself, accomplish a decision against 
forces on the ground 

(8) With respect to an army, an air force 


is an essential combat branch and forms an. 


integral part of that army as do the other 
combat branches. To insure success, the Air 
Force must be controlled in the same way, 
understand the same discipline, and act in 
accordance with the army command under 
precisely the same conditions as do the other 
branches.. 

(4) In order to establish the control in 
battle, as outlined under the preceding sec- 


tion, the Air Force, equally with the other 


branches, must fully understand its exact 
functions in working with them. It must 
know their needssIt must be in full sympathy 
with them. It must think in the same mili- 
tary atmosphere and have the same esprit 
de corps. Such condiions cannot be brought 
about in any force unless it is an integral 
part of the command, not only during battles 
but also during the entire period of its doc- 
trinal training. It must be a part of such 
command in fact and not a temporary attach_ 
ment thereto. 

(5) The foregoing apply equally to the 
Navy in practically all respects. 

Whatever may be the decision as to a 
separate Aeronautical Department, the 
military air force must remain under the 
complete control of the Army and from an 
integral part thereof both in peace and in 


war. : 


An Aeronautical Commission 


The report continues to give the views of 
Sir Douglas Haig, General Ludendorff and 
General Pershing, Captain M.'C. Mustin and 
others. he rag 

The next part of the report is devoted to 
the uses of a military air force not controlled 
by the Army and gives a summary of the ex- 
periences of tha so-called independent air 
force of the British. 

For the supplying of equipment and gen- 
eral control of aeronautics the Board recom- 
mends (Paragraph 13) an Aeronautical Com_ 
mission created by the President under 
specific provision of law—the head of this 
Commission to be a civilian with the title of 
Director of Aeronautics who should report 
the action of the Commission direct to the 
President. On the Commission should be 
one member from each government depart- 
partment directly intersted in aeronautics; 
also one civlian member representing in gen_ 
era, the producing industries. 


This Commission should have authority to 
employ aeronautical engineers and experts 
of all classes, ag well as the necessary ad- 
ministrative personnel to enable it to per- 
form its functions, among which should be 
the following: 


of the army and 
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Arrested for Using the Bois de Bolougne As An Aviation Field 


M. Poulain, who has the only self- propelled plane in the world was recently ar- 


rested for flying his machine along the Boisde Bolougne. 
lain drives is a bicycle with wings buiit out from the sides. 


The machine which M. Pou- 
He cannot fly for any 


distance but jumps along in stretches of about 50 feet at a time. 
The top photograph shows M. Poulainmaking his flight along the Bois de Bolougne 
The bottom photograph shows the police arresting him after his flight. 


(1) Control of all national and interna- 
tional questions pertainig to civil aeronau- 
tics. 

(2) (a) Prepare and submit estimates fo 
appropriations necessary in the performance 
of its functions. 


(b) Consolidate and transmit estimates 
submitted by all government departments for 
aircraft and aircraft material. 

(3) Control the procurement of al] air- 
craft and aircraft material bought by the gov- 
ernment. 


(4) Conduct all government development 
work pertaining to aeronautics except such 
as pertains solely to the Military and Naval 
branches. 


(5) Prepare to meet in case of war the de- 


mands of the military and naval services for 
increased production, 


‘the Air Service of the Army, 


Congressional Aircraft Committee 


14. Congressional Organization For Su- 
pervision of Appropriations: One of the 
arguments in favor of the creation of an 
executive department of aeronautics is that 
such action would facilitate the creation of 
a single Congressional Committee to handle 
aircraft legislation and appropriations. At 
the mresent time these matters are in the 
hands of three or more commiitees and it is 
difficult to .secure adequate supervision of 
their action but such supervision by a central 
committee of Congress will naturally result 
as to all major items if the recommendations 
of this Board become effectivee. 

15. Organization of Military Air Force: 
There is no doubt that one of the sources, 
perhaps the most active source, of agitation 
for a separate Department of Aeronautics is 
It seems de- 


sirable that the reasons for this be stated 
fully and frankly. The important reasons 
appear to be: 

(a) A belief that it is desirable and es- 
sential to create a force for fighting purposes 
independent of either the Army or Navy. 

(b) <A belief that no future exists for the 
personnel of the Air Service so long as it 
remains a part of the Army. 

(c) <A beiief that a Military Air Force 
suitable to our position in the world will 
not be developed under the Army but that 


oo 
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ment of a separate aeronautical department 
or agency. 

(9) There should not be created any mili- 
tary force independent of army or navy 
control. 

Recommendations 

17. Recommendations: -As a result of its 
deliberations and conclusions, the Board 
submits the following recommendations: 

(a) That the Army and Navy retain as 
integral and essential elements of their organ- 
izations and operating respectively under 


eee neneo beanie one menWANie 


FLYING ON THE MEXICAN BORDER ; 


Capt. D. H. Arthur and Lt. Howard T. 


Fleeson of the 12th Aero Squadron—Both 


Have Fine Records for Air Work in France __ 
(c) Underwood & Underwood 


aeronautics will continue to be regarded as 
an auxiliary to other branches. 

16. Conclusions: 

(1) Peace-time air fleets at all adequate 
in size for war uses can not be maintained 
by any nation. The great air fleets necessary 
for war must be produced after war begins. 

(2) To provide facilities for aircraft pro- 
duction at the beginning of war commercial 
aeronautics must be developed. 

(3) Under present conditions, the only 
effective stimulant to the development of 
commercial aeronautics, is Government as- 
sistance in large annua] appropriations guar- 
anteed for a period of a considerable number 
of years. If this policy be adopted by the Gov- 
ernment, these appropriations, in order to ac- 
complish the result desired, must be con- 
tinued until commercial aeronautics can 
stand by itself as a dividend paying business. 

(4) The Government itself should not 
undertake the production of aircraft in Gov- 
ernment factories unless trade combinations 
in the production of military aircraft should 
eventually be formed against it. 

(5) Federal agencies should be provided 
for the adequate control of various national 

-and international matters connected with 
aeronautics. 

(6) A single Government agency should 


be responsible for the procurement of all ° 


aircraft used in the Government service. 

(7) | A single Government agency should 
have charge of all development work, in so 
far as same is common to all branches—mili- 
tary, naval and commercial. The agency 
should be provided with the means to carry 
on experimentation and research. 

(8) The military and naval air forces should 
remain as integral parts of the Army and 
Navy and be completely under their respec- 
tive controls both in veace and war. no mat- 
ter what may be the decision as to the estab- 


their complete control all military and naval 
air forces that may be provided by Congress. 

(b) That further study be given the ques- 
tion of the details of organization of the air 
force for the Army, bearing in mind the fact 
that a military air force is an essential com- 
batant branch of the service and should, in 
so far as may be practicable, be placed on an 
equal footing with the Infantry, Cavalry, and 
Artillery; and that in seeking the proper 
solution to this problem the personnel of the 
existing air service should be given full op- 
portunity for an expression of their views. 

(c) That Congress should be requested to 
decide whether it desires: 

(1) To make large annual appropria- 
tions guaranteed over a period of say not less 
than ten years for the stimulation of com- 
mercial aeronautics. 

(2) To make appropriations which are 
to be devoted mainly to the improvement of 
the public service departments such as the 
Post Office Department or Military and Naval 
Services. 

(d). If the policy indicated under (r)- (1) 
be adopted, an executive department of aero- 
nautics is recommended as outlined in para- 
graph 7 of this report. 

(e) If the policy indicated under (c) - (2) 
be adopted, a commission should be provided 
with personnel, powers., and duties as out- 
lined in paragraph 13 of this report. 


AIR SERVICE PERSONNEL 


The Secretary of War directs that under the 
provisions of Act of Congress, approved July 
11, 1919, making appropriations for the Army 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and 
continuing until June 30, 1920, the following 
allotment of personnel in the Air Service is an- 
nounced: officers, 1,349; men, 11,000. 


November 1, 1919 


International A. S. C. 


_ Senator Wadsworth, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs, submitted the following report: 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom 
was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 56) 
to enable the United States to participate in the 
work of the International Aireraft Standards 
Commission, having had the same under considera- 
tion, report favorably thereon, with certain amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the joint 
resolution as so amended do pass. The amend- 
ments are to strike out the preamble of the reso- 
lution, and also to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert new language which meets more 
fully the committee’s views and eliminates an ap- 
propriation of $50,000 originally requested. As 
reported by the committee, the authorized expendi- 
ture shall not exceed, for the current fiscal year, 
$6,000. 

This proposal was first brought before the 
Committee on Military Affairs in June of this 
year, when officers of the Air Service of the Army 
were before the committee and presented their 
views on the proposal. When the Army appro- 
priation bill was under consideration, the committee 
recommended that an amendment be added, in the 
language which it is proposed to insert in the 
resolution in lieu of the original; but the amend- 
ment was stricken from the appropriation bill in 
the Senate on a point of order. The War Depart- 
ment is exceedingly anxious that this legislation be 
enacted for the reasons stated in a memorandum 
prepared by the Director of the Air Service and 
transmitted to the committee by the Secretary of 
War. The letter of the Secretary and the accom- 
panying memorandum are as follows: 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1919. 
My Dear SENATOR WapswortH: I beg leave to 
inclose a memorandum just received by me from Gen- 
eral Menoher. I am sending this to you personally, 
because I think you will be able to tell me whether 
there is any likelihood of the legislation in question 
being favorably considered. If there is not, I think 
I ought to ask the Secretary of State to notify the 
other Governments that America will not participate 
in the activities of the International Aircraft Stand- 
ards Commission. 
Cordially yours, 
NEWTON JD. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hion. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR., 
Committce on Military Affairs, Unitea States Senate. 


SEPTEMBER 6, 1919. 
Memorandum for Secretary of War. 

It is requested that your office take such action 
as may be necessary to obtain action from Congress 
in the matter of representation on the International 
Aircraft Standards Commission. 

2. In accordance with instructions from your office, 
letters were forwarded under date of May 28, 1919, to 
the chairmen of the House and Senate Military Affairs 
Committees, requesting that Congress enact, at an 
early date, special legislation providing for the ap- 
pointment of a national aireraft standards committee 
and for representation at the meeting of the Inter- 
national Aircraft Standards Commission, which was 
at that time scheduled to meet at Paris in the latter 
part of June. The letters were accompanied by a draft 
of a bill which it was felt would accomplish this pur- 
pose. The House Military Affairs Committee appar- 
ently accepted the bill as it stood. The Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee held“a hearing on the subject. 
at which Col. O. Westover, A. S. P.. testified in detail 
as to the purposes of this commission. ‘The Senate 
Military Affairs Committee recommended the measure 
in a rider attached to the Army appropriation bill, 
but the rider was ruled out of the bill on a point of 
order, raised by Senator McKellar. 

3. Senator Wadsworth, chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, was some time later re- 
quested to inform this office as to whether or not any 
action on this bill could be hoped for in the immediate 
future. He stated that it was his belief that such a 
measure would not pass.'\Congress at that time. | 

4. The meeting of the International Aircraft Stand- 
ards Commission, which was scheduled in June and 
which was postponed at the suggestion of this Govern- 
ment. has been repeatedly postponed in the hope that 
the United States would be represented at the meeting. 
It is felt, therefore. that an earnest effort should be 
made to obtain some definite, final action on the part 
of Congress in this matter. If it is impossible to 
enact legislation to permit our Government to be prop- 
erly represented at this meeting, notice should be given 
to that effect. If it is possible to secure representa- 
tion, it is important to call for some special action, in 
order that foreign Governments which have allied 
themselves with this movement may not be put to 
continued inconvenience due to apparent vacillation 
on the part of our Government in the matter. 

Cuas. T. MENOHER, 
United States Army, 


Major-General, s L 
: Director of Air Service. 
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| Admiral Sir David Beatty on a Separate Air Service 


An Organization Desirable to Control All 
Aviation Outside of Army and Navy 


The following digest of an interview with 
Admiral Sir David Beatty by an American 
naval officer gives what can be considered the 
point of view of the greatest British authori- 
ty on naval policy: ‘ 

Admiral Beatty stated that he had support- 
ed the creation of the R. A. F., for the reason 
that at the time it was the only way he could 
get the personnel and material he needed in 
the Grand Fleet; he thought that a young and 
new service would be keen to make a reputa- 
tion with the two older services (Navy and 
Army) by being particular not to let any- 
thing interfere with Naval and Army Avia- 
tion needs. In that way, with production 


centralized, they would get by the troubles - 


they were having for supply of material. But 
that was his idea during the war; now that 
the war is over, he does not consider the R. 
A. F. organization a proper one, as far as 
it applies to the Navy and Army; the phrase 
“Navy and Army and Air” is an attractive 
one but it isn’t sound in each profession— 
Navy and Army—and there should be no 
independent fighting force in the air 

In a separate Air Force there is not a suf- 
ficient guarantee for the future for young 
men when they ccnsider what will become of 
them when they have passed the age for fly- 
ing; the proportion of administrative billets 
in the Air Force is too small. 

As far as the Navy is concerned flying is 
only a small part of Naval Aviation work 
for there is so much more that the Officers 
of Aviation duty must know. Officers of 
the Navy who want to go in for aviation 
' duty could takeitupin the same way as Of- 
ficers specialize in gunnery and torpedoes 
(After finishne a cruise as watch keepers, 
they elect to take up one of the specialties). 
The Officer aboard ship for aviation duty 
must be a Naval Officer; the spotter in an 
aeroplane is just as much a part of the ship’s 
organization (fire control system) as the Of- 
ficer that rings the bell for fire. 

He considered that the value of the Inde- 
pendent Air Force for England was some- 
what over-rated: results of the war showed 
that damage by bombing, both physical and 
moral was not as great as expected; for 
example, in svite of the tons of high explo- 
sives drovped on Bruges there was survris- 
inglv little damage. The moral effect of the 
bombing wears off, for the nopulation gradu- 
ally becomes accustomed to it. Referring 
to the oreanization reauirements of the 
United States. he said that with our geo- 
graphical position there was no excuse at 
all for an indevendent fightine Air Force. 
But he does believe that a separate Air or- 
ganization is desirable, both for Eneland 
and anv other country. to control all aviation 
production for all, including Navy and 
Army: 


Air Service Legislation 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (8.2622) to provide necessary 
commissioned personnel for the Army until June 
30, 1920, having met, after full and free confer- 
ence have agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

The Senate receded from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the House and agreed to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed by the House, 
insert the following: 

“That until June 30, 1920, the Secretary of 
War is authorized and directed to maintain such 


commissioned personnel in addition to the officers 
of the Permanent Establishment and to retain at 
their temporary grades such officers of the Regular 
Army as in his judgment may be necessary for the 
proper performance of the functions of the Mili- 
tary Kstablishment: Provided, That additional 
officers so maintained shall be selected, so far as 
practicable, from officers and enlisted men who 
served during the emergency and are applicants 
for appointments in the Permanent Establishment. 


practical aerial fire patro] syster: became at 
once apparént,” he writes. “The genuine en- 
thusiasm of Oregonians resulted in prompt 
enlistment of the supports of the Army Air 
Service, and for many weeks Curtiss as well 
as De Haviland planes have been maintain- 
ing regular aerial patrol service over routes 
which touch a greater portion of our heavily 
timbered sections, During the months in 
which this service has ben maintained not 


BRITISH AIR COMMODORE L. E. 0. CHARLTON PHOTOGRAPHED IN 


Provided further, That after October 31, 1919, 
the total number of commissioned officers, exclu- 
sive of retired officers and disabled emergency 
officers awaiting discharge upon completion of 
treatment of physical reconstruction, shall at. no 
time exceed 18,000. Provided further, That no 
officer on the active list shall-be detailed for re- 
cruiting service or for duty at schools and colleges, 
not including schools of the service where officers 
on the retired list can be secured who are com- 
petent for such duty. And further provided, That 
hereafter officers retired for physical disability 
shall not form part of the limited retired list. And 
provided further, That 1200 emergency officers 
shall be assigned to the Air Service, of whom not 
less than 85 per cent shall be duly qualified fliers.” 
And the House agreed to the same. 


OREGON LANDING FIELDS 


The State of Oregon has officially recog- 
nized the necessity tor establishing aviation 
landing fields at once, so that municipalities 
may be ready to accomodate freirht. and jpas- 
senger carrying aircraft, which, according to 
Governor Ben W. Olcott, are to be real fac- 
tors in the practical] life of the future. 

In a letter to the Manufacturers Aircraft 
Association, Gov. Olcott tells of the remark- 
able service obtained by the aerial fire patrol 
by means of which millions of dollars 
worth of timber lands have been protected. 

“With our millions of acres of timbered 
area, the possibilities of development of a 


HIS MA- 
CHINE JUST BEFORE THE START OF THE TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
RELIABILITY TEST 
[C] U. & U. 


a Single serious accident has occurred, al- 
though some of the routes cover hundreds 
of miles of country where no such thing as 
a landing place is in sight. 

“Our municipalities have displayed the 
keenest interest and rivalry in helping to 
develop navigation in the air and landing 
fields have been prepared in a number of them. 
We realize that aerial navigation in Oregon 
is still in its infancy, but I venture the sug- 
gestion that the keen interest which has been 
manifest will result next summer in the es- 
tablishment of suitable landing fields in 
practically all of the larger of the cities and 
towns in the State and in many of the smaller 
towns. No difficulty has been experienced 
in convincing the people of Oregon that 
aerial navigation is to be the real factor in 
the practical life of the future and that the 
airplane is more than merely a toy for ex- 
hibition purposes.” 


LIBERTYS OVER THE ALPS 


One of the Caproni triplanes, fitted with 
the 18-passenger cabin, flew from Milan over 
the Alps to Lyons, Paris, Bruxelly, Amster- 
dam on its way to London. The machine is 
fitted with Liberty engines, low compression, 
and it is believed that that is the first time 
Liberty engines flew in such peculiar con- 
ditions of temperature and atmosphere as 
exist over the Alps, 
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Opinions on the Aeronautical Crisis 


ERE is a digest of the newspaper comment throughout the 
United States concerning the aeronautical crisis, The people de- 
mand that their interests in the air be protected by immediate 
and effectual Congressional action. Reprinted by the Gardiner- 


Moffat Company, Inc., publishers of AVIATION and AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL, New York: 


CHICAGO EVENING POST, Nov. 3, 1919: “Congress declines 
to appropriate $15,000,000 for development of the army air service. 
Gen. William Mitchell, in charge of the air service, declares that the 
progress achieved in aviation during the war will be lost as a result 
of this short-sighted economy. America is surrendering the air at 
the very time when other nations are devoting millions to establishing 
themselves securely in this new domain * * And ten years 
from now some ardent patriot at Washington will rise to protest with 
futile indignation against Great Britain’s mastery of the air.” 


BALTIMORE NEWS, October 31, 1919: “It is strange that Con- 
gress should show so little interest in a development which has been 
urged by Democratic and Republican newspapers alike * * *. It 
is stated that not over 40 per cent of the aircraft production machin- 
ery built up by the war, and at such enormous expense, now exists; 
and that this is practically idle.” 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN, October 30, 1919: “This country 
must wake up on the subject of aviation and it must be a waking 
up of the people if Congress is to be aroused from its slumbers. If 
our lawmakers refuse to lead they must be led, for it is not in the 
nature of true Americans to accept a back seat in what is now recog- 
nized as the first line of defense of any country.” 


SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) REPUBLICAN, Nov. 2, 1919: “The ac- 
tion of Congress in rejecting the proposal for a $15,000,000 appro- 
priation for the air service seems inexplicable.” 


ROCHESTER (N. Y.) TIMES-UNION, Nov. 6, 1919: “No one 
knows whether the dreadnoughts now on the ways will prove of any 
permanent value as instruments of defense. But it is fairly certain 


that aircraft are to be of increasing importance in both military 
and commercial fields.” 


RICHMOND (Va.) JOURNAL, Nov. 7, 1919: “As matters exist 
today should the United States be suddenly forced in the interest 
of American lives and property to send a military expedition into 
Mexico it would find it hard, if indeed possible at all, to muster three 
fighting air squadrons for service. And all of this is seemingly 
according to the desire of Congress, for it cannot plead ignorance. 
The war has taught us nothine. We steadily slip back and will 
soon see a return to our dangerous pre-war attitude. And for the 
blunders of those who place us there again the whole nation must 
pay.” 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) STAR, Nov. 2, 1919: “While the House 
and Senate quibble over appropriations and the Army and Navy 
‘won't get together on a joint program, the air service goes flooey, 
and the United States is to be a little child among the nations for 
self-defense, subjecting the population to possible air attacks 
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hereafter. Wonder if it will take a flight of German-manned enemy 
airplanes dropping bombs over San Francisco, San Antonio,‘ Dailas, 
and Galveston before this government ‘hops off?’ ” 


PHILADELPHIA PRESS, Nov. 2, 1919: “This industry (re- 
ferring to the airplane industry) which has a future as certain as 
death and as big as the skies can still be saved and every person 
interested in the welfare of the nation in the air is hoping against 
hope that it will be saved before it is too late.” 


NEW YORK EVENING POST, Nov. 8, 1919: ‘Congress is be- 
ing urged to take a novel point of view—that is to lock ahead for 
the next ten years, and make appropriations for an annual air bud- 
get of $300,000,000 to stimulate ecmmercial industry, and to carry out 
experiments for the army and navy departments.” 


EVENING SUN, (New York City) Nov. 1, 1919: “* * * A 
moment’s' thought will show that the bungles and delays in airplane 
production during 1917 and 1918 prove nothing against the merit 
of the conception that we needed the strongest air force we could 
produce and at the earliest instant it could be had. The failure to 
produce in time does prove something—something very different; 
it proves that we cannot afford to put off airplane development until 
war comes again.” 


NEW YORK WORLD, Oct. 30, 1919: “The refusal of Congress 
to grant an additional appropriation of $15,000,000 means the de- 
liberate wrecking of the aireraft service of the Army. Repeated 
warnings have been given of the disastrous results that must follow 
if it adhered to its policy, but neither arguments nor appeals to 
common sense have availed to change the position taken by the 
louse * © Not merely is the development of aviation in the 
United States along lines parallel to those followed by more pro- 
gressive nations to be prohibited, but the aircraft service of the 
Army, inadequate as it already is, will be reduced to a state where 
it can no longer operate in the field. For this state of affairs the 
sole responsibility rests upon Congress.” 


NEW YORK SUN, Oct. 28, 1919: “It would be false economy 
of the most most expensive sort for Congress to neglect or refuse to 
appropriate enough money to build and man the airships’ we need 
now and shall need in the future to protect America and Americans 
from attack. Parsimony teday will mean unpreparedness tomor- 
row.” 


NEW YORK TIMES, Oct. 31, 1919: “Shall one of the great les- 
sons of the war, the determining value of the airplane in any con- 
flict on land or sea, be lost on us because we love our isolation and 
prefer to muddle along in our own self-satisfied way of doing things, 
crossing a bridge only when we come to it, a habit for which we 
always pay dearly? Presumably it will take some time longer to 
convince Congress that an Air Ministry is essential if military av- 
iation is to be developed along the lines of progress and not to lag 
and retrograde, but there should be no hesitation about appropriat- 
ing the additional $15,000,000 asked for. It is not too late to re- 
consider.” 


BROOKLYN TIMES, Nov. 1, 1919: “Under the circumstances 
it seems like poor economy to fail to provide for the airplanes de- 
manded by the army.” 
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NEW AIRPLANE MOTOR 


The Halford Airplane Motor is a new 
engine about to be placed on the market, and 
is now being ‘built by the Auto Motor Repair 
Co. of Brooklyn. 

The motor is a modified Ford type, with 
all the best features retained and many re- 
finements introduced- It develops 35-40 hp. 
at 1800 r. p. m. The company’s engineers 
state that there is actual reduction in dead 
weight, without impairment of ruggedness or 
durability. 

Some of the features are Bosch magneto 
ignition or Atwater Kent ignition, Zenith 
Carburetor, special oversize valves, forced 
feed lubrication, Zephyr piston special leak 
proof rings, and special cooling system 
which permits real cooling. 

Two low price models, varying only in 
speed, range and minor points have been 
built. 

' The motor has been specially built for a 
small, licht. popular priced airplane to take 
eff and land in a small space. 


BOSCH OFFICERS ABROAD 


Arthur T. Murray, President of the Ameri-’ 


can Bosch Magneto Corporation, has gone 
on an extensive trip abroad for the purpose 
of investigating the export field as it aplies 
to the products manufactured by the big 
elecrical company of which he is president. 

Accompanying Mr. Murray is G. J. Lang, 
assistant to the :president at Springfield, 
whose activities with the organization are 
broad and of such scope as to make this over- 
seas trip of extreme value to the company. 

The tour abroad includes a visit to Eng- 
land, France, Brussels, Switzerland and 
Italy. It is expected that it will take at least 
three months to complete the investigation 
in regard to the sales possibilities of Bosch 
products abread. 3 
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BRISTOL SERVICEABILITY 

Of interest as proving the serviceability 
of a properly constructed airplane has been 
brought to the notice of visitors to the Am- 
sterdam Acronautical Exhibition. In a near- 
by aerodome is a Bristol fighter delivered by 
the constructors in September, 1917. It was 
immediately put into commission under ac- 
tive service conditions, and after doing con- 
siderable work in this direction unfortunate- 
ly landed in Holland. The pilot was natu- 
rally interned and the machine was soon 
after bought by the Dutch Government. 
Though it has been continuously flown by 
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chine ig still in service and in great favor 
with the Dutch pilots. 


GIBBONS WITH WETMORE 


A. G. Gibbons, formerly superintendent of 
tools and supplies of Winslow Brothers Co., 
Chicago, which company had a contract for 
a million shelly for the Government, has be- 
come affiliated with the Wetmore Reamer 
Co. of Milwaukee in the capacity of produc- 
tion engineer. 

Mr. Gibbons was formerly with the Cad- 
illac Company and Brown & Sharpe for many 
The Wetmore plant has been re- 


years. 


Halford Airplane Engine 


Dutch officerg it has never been repaired or 
renovated in any way, and every unit is ex- 
actly as when it left the Bristo] works. Ever 
the dope has never been renewed. The ma- 


We Have No More 


Used Canadian Training Planes— 


arranged and additional equipment installed 
under Mr. Gibbong’ direction, and the weekiy 
production of the Reamers considerably in- 
creased. 


the 350 Canadian Training Planes purchased from the Imperial Munitions 


Board of Great Britain have been disposed of. 


the unprecedented demand for these “Canucks” by pilots who use them for 


commercial purposes exhausted our supply much earlier than we an‘icipated. 


a few practically new Canadian Training Planes have been released for sale 


and are now ready for immediate delivery. 


the fuselages, wings, landing gears, etc., are new and the O X5 engines have 


been completely overhauled and are cuaranteed. 


the price is $3000 £. 0, b. Toronto. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation | 


Sales Office 
1018 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City | 


\ 
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(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane Engines 
Reliable - Accessible - Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


‘Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Model 5A-412—H.P. 210 


[Members Manufacturers’ =z ’ Aircraft Association) 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Hen 25 cents per agate line ver insertion: Black 
ace type, cents per agate line. orms close 
FOR THE Saturday preceding date of publication. 


Manufacturer—Flyer 
° 0.0 Demobilized R. A. F. officer and pilot, with 12 Huns to 
Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others credit; winner of “Distinguished Flying Cross” and other 
: midis 1200 flying hours on 24 itera types ee Taehines, 
C One G D 500 hours on active service i@ France. illing to make 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident Trans-Pacific flight. Anxious to get into commercial avia- 
A A tion. Open to any reasonable proposition. Address: Avia-. 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies | fom iaycttevilleyN V2 
FOR SALE—Well equipped airplane factory, consisting 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE of five modern well lighted buildings with complete wood mill, 


machine shop, wire shop, ventilated dope house, cut-up plant, 
approved dry kiln, and all other equipment necessary to con- 
H A R R Y M 5 S I M O N duct a well regulated factory. The property comprises 4% 
acres, spur on transcontinental railway. Two flying fields 
Insurance Expert within short distance. Write for further details. Liberty 


e Iron Works, Sacramento, California. 
81 Fulton Street ; New York, N. Y. 


Sale of Seaplanes, Engines and Spares 


by the Navy 


Half of the There will be offered for sale by OPEN SALES AT APPRAISED PRICES at the Bureau 
a of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., the following aeronautical 
° ° equipment at the prices stated each. 
American air en @) 1st =Zelbl, IMbArNe WOES ooo ccqaccd 0000000000000 $6,160.00 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
2G SHS SoS wertis for IBISBelbioo so000d0000000000 1,500.00 i 
have proved the 72 Iblernchhwaee wAHOKS tor IBIS=2eIbj5 60000000000080006 200.00 sf 
; Gv NEEUA LU BER OEMS Gobodnooo.daoduouoda ade coo 11,053.00 Philadelphia, Pa. \ 
G 9 q 46 islayaglibtarse teroellkeg for IEG 55 000c00000ccn0c0nc 300.00 is 
Berling S worth. o. HD Weil, Wikrhage OBES cosooeovccccosa00Kg00000 12,400.00 fs 
i / 20 Islewnaltivass treme for IGsL,. coco ccc0s00K0008 300.00 se 
68 Aeromarine type 39-B seaplanes ............. 3,000.00 Gloucester, N. J. 
10 Sets spare parts for 39-B seaplanes........... 2,500.00 of 
iid Islewaabhwoyes iocmreliss oye G18} so5connacccoaoo0ded 75.00 Ss 
10) Aero Model 40 Blying boats ..5.°........... 4,000.00 Hampton Roads, Va. 
i) sSeaplane JN typel twin engine [2)......4.. 4. 2,000.00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Aeromarine type 39-A seaplane ...'........... 1,500.50 Gloucester, N. J. 
245. Curtiss) OXOX-6 Hngines Giew)” ....).0.0. one 1,207.50 ‘ 
irtiss OXX-6 Engines (used) ............. 690.—1,035.00 s 
18 Corsies O28 lWrygies OW INP o4acaccc0c0a0000 1,035.00 ae 
8 Cursigs O2<-5 Iyasataeg QO TENE soocccuscooccoce 1,035.00 SS 
13 Curtiss OXX-3 Engines 100 HP ............. 690.—1,035.00 ie 
2 IsleliiGoou: easiness WO) 1UP oSocceceoncunvece » 1,150.00 tg 
For Your 12 Gnome engines 100 HP (new) .............. 1,500.00 cs 
20 Gnome engines 100 HP (used) .............. 900.00 : gs 
emma Seaplanes Use 2 Salmson-Hydro-Glycier engines 220 HP (used) 
7 Salmson-Hydro-Glycier engines 220 HP (used) : : 
; Type A-9 (Direct drive) .....°5....... 175.00 i 
Type A-2-C (Chain drive) ............ 175.00 f§ 
Upward of 5,000 gallons of il Boshi Ieachor SEMMEW® oocoocoovcons0000000 : 1,500.00 ss 
H Jeffery s Patent Waterproof Appraised value of used motors depends upon number of hours flying time. Most of this 
W ATERPRO roy Liquid Glue has been used by coup cn new and in excellent Sometiony, aan Or tie lanes Hye Oe Boon tntekeel ; 
‘ e above equipment is stored at the Fleet Supply Base, Sout rooklyn, N. Y., Nava 
H the U. S. Navy and War Depart- Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa., Naval Aircraft Storehouse, Gloucester, N. J., Naval Air 
ments during the past year, and Station, Hampton Roads, Va., and Naval Operating Base, Hampton Roads, Va. The nota- 
5 tion opposite the items gives location where stored. Prices are f.o.b. point of storage. ) 
as much more by the various : , Sales wi be ede publect to prior sale and approval. The quantities and appraised 
values are subject to change without notice. 
manufacturers of seaplanes Applications to purchase any of the above equipment should be made to the Salvage Sec- 
having government contracts. . tion, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, accompanied by deposit for 5 per cent. of the amount 
" bid. Effort will be made to make awards in the order in which offers are received. 
iL inspection ae invited gad may be aranees for with is Supply, Ofer of ine above Navel 
ik, . Stations. chedules of Sale giving fu escription_and complete data as to terms of sale 
i Ww. FERDINAND & i ) | iy W. FERDINAND & Co. are obtainable a the pc Cotta or irom the Salvage Section, Bureau of Supplies and 
: j Accounts, Navy Department, ashington, D. 
: 152 Kneeland Street 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 10-6-19 Secretary of the Navy. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 
VERY element of per- 


THE YS Uf y 2 fection in construction 


NATIONAL LIBERTY § 


and design is incorporated 
in “Bristol’’ planes.— 


COMMERCIAL 
INSURANCE ae 
; Nw sxz . ; SPORTING 

COMPANY NS i TYPES 
| <<! a the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
and practical development. 

Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a ‘Bristol’ for 


| ; invited 
FIRE «> THEFT -- COLLISION | ——~_—— | "= 
INSURANCE AND IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS , jes ee ee ial bet Ae | 
WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 


By THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 
| 512 Fifth Avenue New York 

CHARLES H. PAYNE 

of 

AERO PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
As Paragon Propellers 
PAYNE & RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Manager i Highly Developed Dynopter Design 

pe ee el : Special for J. N. Machines 


at Le 2 ee 


The Economy Propeller, 


Branch Office Par Excellence 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT : 


Be eee ass : Price $45.00 F. O. B. Baltimore 
Telephone VANDERBILT 322 For Metal Sheathing Add $12.00 


These are a special development for O. X. Motors on J. N. 
7 Machines, now being made in large quantities and ready for 

By | immediate shipment on receipt of $15.00 deposit. C. O. D. 
for balance, with examination allowed before acceptance and 

; safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears the Paragon mark 
: with al] that mark implies. Get our General Booklet and LiSt 

THE NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY f& for other designs etc. Write today. 


62 WIELTAM STREET : AMERICAN PROPELLER & MANUFACTURING CO 
NEW YORK CITY i NG 1281—89 Covington Street 


Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


Fo-est Fire Patrol 


Pursuant to letter from the Forester, to the See- 
retary of War, endorsed ay the Adjutant-General 
ito the Director of Air Service and approved by 
the Director of Air Service, requesting co-opera- 
‘tion and assistance in conducting experiments to 
determine the value of aircraft in forest patrol 
work, the experiments to be undertaken in Cali- 
fornia, a conference was held in the office of the 
Chief of Operations Division on March 27, 1919, 
with Messrs. Potter and Waha of the Forestry 
Service, 


This was the initial inauguration with the For- 
estry Bureau, and \it was agreed at this conference 
to instruct the commanding officers of March, 
Mather and Rockwell Aviation Fields and Ross 
Field Balloon School to co-operate and work out 
forest patrol routes in conjunctin with the Dis- 
trict Forester. 


The District Forester subsequently called upon 
and conferred with each of the commanding offi- 
cers of the above fields, and they arranged to have 
certain specified routes flown daily, and in some 
cases twice daily, reports to be rendered by radio, 
parachute containing report of location of fire 
landing at special telephone patrol boxes and by 
returning to their fields and, telephoning location 
of fire. 


The balloon field established balloon observation 
during practically the entire day, and an aux- 
tary observation station at Mount Wilson. In 
addition they furnish a one and one-half-ton truck 
with fifty-gallon water tank and a detail of ten 
men to be available at all times as a protective 
measure. 


These patrols were all inaugurated on June 1, 
and have been highly successful in their opera- 
tions since that time, reporting a number of fires, 
some of which were in dangerous localities, very 


accurately, within one mile of their exact location, 
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these reports reaching the District Forester some 
times within fifteen minutes after their origin. 


Radio equipment is to be installed on all planes 
connected with this work at each field, and a sys- 
tem of reporting in by radio over specified local- 
ities during each patrol is contemplated. This 
will greatly merease the safety factor in this work 
in case of a forced landing, as well as increase the 
efficiency of the patrol service. 


The District Forester and the Forester have ex- 
pressed their hearty appreciation for the consid- 
eration and co-operation shown the Forestry 
Bureau by the Air Service in connection with this 
enterprise. 


Mather Field Staff (Sacramento, Cal.) during 
the week ending June 21 made twenty-one flights 
over the National forests, discovering four fires, 
which were reported to the Forestry Service at 
Placerville, Cal. The total mileage of the patrol 
was 3000, and the patrol pilots were 53 hr. in the 
air. The pilots for the week were Lieutenants 
Tobin S. Curtis, E. F. Evans, Sergeant First Class 
Cecil W. Bickley and Private Frank McKee. The 
special forests patrolled were the Stanislaus, 
Tahoe and Eldorado. 


March Field Staff (Allessandro, Cal.). 
four trips were made, occupying thirty-eight 
hours, covering 2500 miles. Officers participating, 
Lieuts. I. J. Williams, H. F. Colliver, R. J. Pilcher, 
P. D. Williams and. C. E. Stewart. 


Rockwell Field Staff (San Diego, Cal.). Hight 
flights were made in twenty-six hours and twenty- 
six minutes, covering a distance of 2115 miles. 
Pilots participating: Lieuts. John R. Morgan, 
Chas. R. Wing, Maurel K. Rabenstine, Geo. T. 
Condron, Harry W. Brokaw and Barnard Cum- 
mings. 


Twenty- 


Summary, not including the balloon observation: 
MOKA WN WH MP. 5 000s000000c000 004 
Miles of flight........ 7615 


Nimmo Oi WUGAMBs oo cobcoosccsccones = 
Number officers and men participating 15 
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To Train Army Officers 


Acting on the suggestion of Dr. Richard 
C. Maclaurin, President of the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology, Chairman 
Kahn of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs introduced on Oct. 18, the following 
bill (H. R. 8814 amended) : 

“A bill to provide for the training of offi- 
cers of the Army in aeronautic engineering 
and the issue of equipment and materials 
therefor. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that the 
Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, auth- 
orized to detail such officers of the Army as 
he may select, not exceeding twenty-five at 
any one time, to attend, and pursue courses 
of aeronautic engineering or associate study 
at such schools, colleges, and universities as 
he may gielect. 

“SEC. 2. That the Secretary of War is 
authorized to pay tuition for the officers so 
detailed and to provide them with necessary 
textbooks and technical supplies from any 
moneys available for the air service of the 
Army not otherwise specifically appropriat- 
ed, and he is authorized to furnish to institu- 
tions to which officers are so detailed such 
equipment and material belonging to the 
War Department for use in connection with 
courses in aeronautic engineering, as he 
may deem advisable, subject to such rules 
for use, compensation for use, accounting, 
report, and the return as he may prescribe. 


LIEUT.-COL. CASTLE RESIGNS 


The resignation by Benjamin F’. Castle. of 
his commissions as temporary Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, Air Service, and Captain, Infantry (Reg- 
ular Army) was accepted by. the President, to 
take effect Oct. 20th. 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 
of Possession—assuring you of reasonable ‘Waectaee Lou Anwar: EenoS 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- : 


pense. Long Island City, New York 


4) immediate Delivery, 
AAéroplanes 
VoUGH 


The Vought VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


~@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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LW-F- ENGINEERING - COMPANY ine. 
“COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YORK: 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY. 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


— eye] —- 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 
Factory—Keyport, N. J. . New York Office—Times Bldg. | 


AS Aircraft Association 


Member Manufacturers’ 
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ROLLS ROYCE 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO-ENGINES 


Of 122 Hadley-Page Aeroplanes completed in England before the signing 


of the armistice 113 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


Of 1524 “Bristol Fighter’ Aeroplanes completed in England at the same 


date 1364 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


ROLLS-ROYCE AERO ENGINES LIKE ROLLS-ROYCE, CARS 
Hts BES Bo TN SEE WOR LD | 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
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ness of their own with a rebuilt 
Curtiss JN (some cost as little as 
$2,000) carrying passengers and 
giving exhibition flights. Some 
have paid for their planes in the 
first few days. 
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Write for our special proposition and 
facts about earnings. If there is no 
Curtiss dealer in your territory, we 
have something of interest for you. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE axv MOTOR CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Room 1457, 25 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEw York 
CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, L. I. AL 

* THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marbletead, Mass. \ 
CURTISS FLYING STATION OF ATLANTIC CiTy, INC, 
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Army and Navy Balloon Race 


Navy Balloon No. 3 About to Start from the Grounds of the Missouri Aeronautical 
Reserve Corps, St. Louis 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their unparalleled pioneering trip. : 

Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of © 


any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that ‘the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


AIRPLANE TIME TIME 


Cleveland Dayton Eric Springer 215 Miles 
Washington New York Capt. Francis 225 Miles 
Cleveland , Washington Eric Springer _ 50 Miles 
Cleveland New York Eric Springer 450 Miles | 3 hours, 20 min. 14 hours 
Dayton New York Capt. Francis 630 Miles | 6 hours, 40 min. 14 hours 
Macon Washington Capt. Francis 635 Miles 6 hours, 15 min. 18 hours 


. 1 hour, 50 min. 6 hours 
| 


2 hours 5 hours, 15 min. 


TO PILOT DISTANCE | MARTIN RAILROAD 


2 hours, 58 min. 14 hours, 15 min. 


The superior performance which charac- The Glenn |e Martin Company 
terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of CLEVELAND . 


ten years of experience in building aircraft Bes ie weed em NUR a 
of a superior quality. Post Office Department 


Transcontinental Race Winners 


Pearson First in Round Trip Speed, with L. H. 
Smith and Worthington Second and Third 


Here are the official figures of the Army 
‘Yranscontinental Airplane race which began 
October 8 and was declared closed Novem- 
ber 4. 

New York—San Francisco Reliability Test— 
Rules and Regulations Issued Before the 
Race by the Director of Air Service 

THE WEST 

1. The New York—San Francisco trans- 
continental reliability test consist of two 
flights, both starting on October 8th, 1919, at 
9:00 a. m., one from New York, and the other 
from San Francisco, both running separately 
and independently on the same route (See col- 
umns 2 and 3): 

COMMUNICATIONS 

2. ‘The contest is under the direction of the 
Chief, Training & Operations Group. All 
communications will be addressed to the Di- 
rector of Air Service, attention Chief, Training 
and Operations Group. 

COMPETITORS 

2. The test will be open to Army pilots rec- 
ommended by Commanding Officers of fields 
in the Eastern, Central and Western Depart- 
ments, flying machines rated not less than one 
hundred miles per hour. 

CONT ROU LORS 

3. All machines will be obliged to land at 
the control stops and remain at least 30 min- 
utes. Control stops will be in command of an 
officer who will have full authority for the in- 
terpretation of these rules and regulations, 
should occasion arise during the competition. 
Pilots will be permitted to remain at’ control 
stops as long as they desire up to 48 hours, 
and this time may be extended if in the opin- 
ion of the control stop commander, the weather 
does not warrant his departure. Where possi- 
ble, the control stop commander will light a 
smoke smudge to afford the pilot an extra 
check on the field. Bad spots will be marked 
with red flags and indicated on the sketch sub- 
mitted to adjacent fields. 

LOCATION OF FIELDS 

4. To insure accurate description of loca- 
tion of landing fields, pilots will question the 
officer commanding each control stop before 
proceeding. This officer, in addition to his 
other duties, is responsible that he has in his 
possession a map or sketch of the two adja- 
cent fields, east and west, showing the exact lo- 
cation of the landing field with respect to the 
main land marks of the town; and he is also 
responsible, in turn, to each of the fields that 
he furnishes similar information concerning 


his own field to the two adjacent fields, before 
October 8th. 
DEPARTMENT AIR SERVICE 
OFFICERS 

5. For the information of all concerned, the 
Department Air Service Officers concerned are 
responsible for the selection and preparation 
of adequate landing fields at the stops named 
which are located within their department and 
for the operation of same in accordance with 

(Continued on page 4) 


WINNERS OF ROUND TRIP—ALL TYPES 


Type of Time 
Pilot Passenger Machine Hrs. Mins. Sec. 
io. Baal lint: Niesxevacler IBGARSO .ocebeceooges Syaie) IR, Avdauasoin ca socnecdeos DH-4 48 14 08 
Capi yy els Siri tii seu. | eee esa NE ps bo ic Tete ILge, IB WY, IRieRalleS Go so oc06 DH-B 54 14 13 
3  Badl Iie IR. S, Weostinimatioi.,..ooo5c00scoc0e Nore sepia ais Peete eitastetoc aaa! SE-5 54 21 59 
{ee Capenjonni©e Donaldson. aa re INOTIE iy Wash EEN eters eae arts SE-5 56 16 12 
a 2o0@ Wits 18, Tal, leavin. o aoadeocsdncose C.S.M. M. C. Goodnough...... DH-4 67 37 49 
O) sti Ibe, Belhnon WY. iMlenwniertGl. ods eadeodoos Sette Wo 1B, IMI ocosueodcaves DH-4 68 29 58 
Joo Wits (Croll dele 1h, TSIEN. | 4 cob 6 Bae book 5 INKerse npn mode odo amas paMod Fokker 77 17 20 
Se dUit, Colly INGwnoilels—Iir BASIN pooeskenws Syst, IL, ING Wer soocéecode de DH-4 82 09 10 
Completed round trip but not within time limit: q 
Ora iS Gr lete Bs Gishivee Manor ita Amel T Sie, POMS oc escneeeonecobs DH-4 
ie Cayps leliex Gwenalle Yok acs olan epeesoeeceus Syoits Isl, IMAGES gooaccasboadae DH-4 
WINNERS OF SPEED TEST—FLYING TIME FROM EAST TO WEST—ALL TYPES 
Type of Time 
Pilot Passenger Machine Hrs. Mins. Sec. 
IL iste Tat. Wekelkyanas WW Wlengnairal. oc bscoeoencsso Seis We 18) len. cu doshoncnod DH-4 25 16 47 
Zee is tole Petdeet-les Gre OLe Co mpmenar neta. tiyen ilu, Side, Ip ING IP EIBISIN G65 douse oes DH-4 25 29 48 
& Gingl ic, Allexeaingler PEARS OIL. 45 co4cconeenee Sain Rowall AvkannGoMn 4 ococovcee DH-4 26 46 01 
Abe Bach gis a AWE Sask, . onooaboeosodens Dna Mit, 18 Wo IN@ISGIN 255.664 000 DH-4 28 59 53 
&, Cayo, Iles Silty 68 os os'o0008bdeod0ee se (Cayo, 0s Wi Neat ae ob ono ube DH-4 29 44 36 
Coy AIG re Ca CeWi On ORR". |. chaning Boon eel ae Zraal Wye, NAY 18, ISI NaCI Goo eo es DH-4 29 56 09 
7, Mlanjore Wyehyrisi IBS WayOim., .o4c00decoouscsons Zod Ife Jel, 1, Cagyandllee, .oscce¢ DH-4 30 36 02 
cs Caio; Jolava|(O), IDiorirallalsaii...ooccscoccagoo ne WHINE a oak AR aan see ete SE-5 31 19 44 
Oeste te Bey Gish ye PaeimeMente (ie Wace Ay: Ser, ROWS gos dove uocdaus ox DH-4 32 17 46 
NOL: “rae aby ON iIs tees Lulion. ;, «sou Web sologe knw ac Pris Jo Jo MICVGIEO coco ceocccs DH-4 BE 26 51 
Wile Baral Ii Sa We WOME 5 5 cab doéavechkosusen Syatin JE, IR, WEIRRNIEY o bloxs ob0 60 DH-4 36 53 20 
U2, Amel Wit, Wan, (Coden) IBieoNinals sos cae dosaues Corp. Elmer J. Robbins....... DH-4 41 02 19 
ALS auvel ceil ale hyenvas iam Shed 6 v cin de bose aonase vee Ziel rage emetic wis eet DH-4 41 22 55 
IE Bag) Ij 18S Sl, Wilasavzalkanamn, 6 oockcabeuenoc C.S.M. M. C. Goodnough...... DH-4 44 ZA 14 
ISS Bava bres WG IB NWieredme esos sno e hep see ou Syoii, 1B} Collciameiin’ J bodsscoseoss DH-4 44 oe AVS 
IG nda wees SG. Websten Meme ute ine s Sai Chas, IiaGlal ..6occcccc0s DH-4 46 18 27 
Lala ta Cole iss Bow erie a peereietteyets e elrnane Cam, 1D), 1b, SONS ocuogasous DH-B 48 04 43 
Aled LAE; (COM, Mak Ads delete, 5 hob ous badooune ox IN Gitte ayteene tins, Aleta Cigna Se Fokker 48 23 03 
IQs ise Iie, Io Ie. dowpilllore oo nec cabaodoooooos M.E. Orville W. Haynes ...... DH-4 49 50 36 
AO lene Jeni, AR Mas IMMA RNIORNA. oo cae obbcoobae ous ENIOTT Cty tothe eee en pant ielik tae earns Spad Oil 03 39 
Al. (Cayo, elise (Swen ache oocosobbonedoonas Seite Jal, (MAMAS gh lo ooo ov old DH-4 52 05 19 
je, (Caer das Ow I Direhaiorm. Os so code cacudes nna s Zoe Wit. We Is SWE oo sao 080 DH-4 53 54 25 
Ae) “Bal ilac, ols AMEN Ben do bv's dos sao dooce Sotiesses De Mic@ltree ae. . DH-4 57 20 15 
ae Mae, (Colbidis IN ING WONG. i bod ebocoasabood iste It, IR. TR, BASINS 2 cod0c 008 DH-4 57 32 09 
Base inal Ibis WireGl CINGISOM .oodccugceoucosous sie Iie, Seton IML, IL{biME 4 6 Sooo bao DH-9 123 56 36 
Boy iste Iti, Ge IR: INGA. 5 5 6s coc oonodcouaacs Garp teglelie Elele alg: ein tuan nytt (ae DH-4 147 Sy; 41 
* Disqualified for not circling landing field. 
+ Disqualified—away from Control Stop for over 48 hours. 
WINNERS FROM WEST TO EAST—ALL TYPES 
Type of Time 
Pilot Passenger Machine Hrs. Mins. Sec. 
Il, Baral Iie, IR. Sy Wostiinibaystionl. oocoaesacooccs INO Cigar are pte est eebot ch etek Mu Bk SE-5 25 23 19 
PR VAAN AG, eh Ce IGT 64 b cdot SOMME A boo Oe SOLVE KG cura meare enon. DH-4 26 17 03 
Shee Mia Ora Carle eS Patz ane eee eo ore ee Otel & Set. IBS benaaeinn, 66s bos eae es DH-B 26 34 SY 
Apo WE IETE, Iho IEIRSKOMAC ho code daouek phe sae 2nd Lt. i 18), IPN BoB ap zoos DH-4 27 23 00 
Sh Cen dby Jal aspartic ahudk aobodesheoen lst Wai, 1 WY, IRIS co o6 boone DH=B 28 2/ 21 
@; Mejor JC. IP, eNO oo ooo oc ackooceous IN OMG TERA Mapp remo bo aes tah SE-5 36 06 56 
I Gil Wig tl, 1, OWI ss scone daccocsseboe M.E. L. E. BIND) yasccooooeot DH-4 43 52 28 
DISTANCES AND CONTROL STOPS 
Time Distance between Stops Miles from Start 
Control Stops Change Altitude E.toW. W.tok. E. to W. W.tokE 
INbbaeOIEY Se Ge ah pai eee Met nie Gosia Eastern 106 0 142 0 2701 
[SiMeIMVOMION Gb ooo vododneodooeace Eastern 863 142 125 142 2559 
INCENSE? eo gncis vob asdaoed om daee Eastern 513 125 56 267 2434 
Butiall Ours Garin eriac.taordeiee eee Eastern 583 56 180 - 8B 2378 
G@levielanicle tiy..s ais ane teens Central 603 180 © 147 503 2198 
LEV NVT ee OREGON ER 5 10 ies Central 767 147 160 650 2051 
GHIA ROU RE ace he es hes ere NG Central 593 160 155 810 1891 
FO CRAG ara detains AicSh s(t ONE eee Central 563 155 158 965 1736 
IDES MONIES Subonnocensod ac Prew@entrall 805 158 118 1123 1578 
@haakalsye ame iad be eo ARR Central 1034 118 132 1241 1460 
Si CHEN ao A mn net Th, ey Central 1815 SZ, 118 1373 1328 
INOrthe PR Late, ee etic On eae: Mountain 2805 118 int2 1491 1210 
Side eC pack shee iv erteypes ealemee man Mountain 4085 112 93 1603 1098 
CINSVESMNON pedo scicobabnoadeceon sc Mountain 6062 93 113 1696 1005 
NON RCO} AE MO cans sin eetnh bd Mg et ox't Ghar Mountain 6623 113 137 1809 892 
Greenwhity ctge vn poe ee aan aaelee he Mountain 6082 137 137 1946 755 
Salta alcet Gityor satan aahe dana aa Western 4248 137 100 2083 618 
Dalclur om pase nee ue tye soe dl oe ie a Western 4;:00 100 162 2183 518 
BANOS WOMANI joskcecoeboseeas Western 4507 162 169 2345 356 
IAC ANOS rca CNR Uke ent am am Oe Western 449 169 112 2514 187 
SACHAMIeHtOMMN Meise Meany pee Western 30 112 i) 2626 75 
Satmelran Cis Com ern 5:19 ee .. Western 15 75 0 2701 0 
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Transcontinental 
Race Winners 
(Continued from page 3) 


regulations. In addition they will make the 
necessary arrangements with the Mayor, 
Chamber of Commerce, or some official body 
in each town to insure necessary protection to 
spectators, pilots, public and government 
property. He will have sufficient enlisted men 
ordered to report to the Commanding Officer 
each control stop, reaching destination on or 
before October 6th. 
FORCED LANDINGS 


6. Stops made outside control stations on ac- 
count of forced landings will not be deducted. 
The time taken by a pilot to go from one con- 
trol stop to the next, computed from wheels 
leaving the ground until they touch at the 
next succeeding control stop, will be consid- 
ered the actual flying time. 

SIUIMEIEIUES, 

7. For the information of all concerned, the 
Chief, Supply Group, is having the following 
material shipped to each field ,addressed as 
follows: Officer in charge Air Service Relia- 
bility Test, Care of Mayor—(City )—(State). 

2000 Gal. test gasoline. 

300 Gal. Motor Mineral Oil (Liberty and 
Mobile B) 
300 Gal. Castor Oil. 
3 Standard Field Mechanics Tool Kits. 
3 Fire extinguishers. 
Measuring cans. 
Bowser Tank (when available) or 6 
5-gal. cans. 
3 Water cans. 
3 Funnels. 
100 Yards Manila Rope 1” 
1 Blow torch. 
1 Wind cone. 
1 Medical First Aid Equipment. 
50 Lbs. Lime (for marking Airdrome). 
Spares for Liberty, Hispano, Motors, 
D. H., SE-5 and all Service planes, 
including spark plugs, propellers, 
assorted rubber hose connections, 
safety wire, wheels complete, dope, 
1 yd. fabric. 
REPAIRS 


8. Repairs made at any stop must be record- 
ed in the log book, but there will be no penal- 
ties. Every care should be taken to insure 
that a notation is made on the slightest adjust- 
ment or repair that has to be made during the 
trip. A contestant who is obliged to remain at 
a stop for more than 48 hours for any other 
reason than on account of weather will be with- 
drawn from the contest. 


INSPECTIONS 

9, Pilots will be held responsible that any 
defect in machine or motor is brought to the 
attention of the mechanics and commanding 
officer at the control stop, and it shall be with- 
in the power of the control stop commander to 
hold any machine or pilot on the ground until 
repairs are made to the satisfaction of the con- 
trol stop commander. 


CONTESTANTS’ LOG BOOKS 


10. Log books, containing a copy of these 
rules and regulations, will be issued to each 
pilot, in which must be carefully entered each 
stop, and carried along with the pilot in his 
flight. 

FIELD LOG BOOKS 

11. A field log book will be kept at each con- 
trol stop, under the direct supervision of the 
commanding officer. In it will be kept a dupli- 
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WINNERS ON ELAPSED TIME—EAST TO WEST 


: Type of 

Pilot Passenger Machine Days Hrs. Min. Sec. 

I, “iste Iki, Ikelhyinin WY, Mleswaeiedl. ..s6e505c00006 Sait, WW. 18, INIetin seooasbsdccue DH-4 3 6 48 7 

2, Aro Wit, Allexaincler IPCARSO. 56550600000000 Sait, Royall AwkeiagOM .o55505000 DH-4 4 4 23 — 

& Carpi Jolin O, IDemaldsem..scscccocesosc0s INIOITe CREA at, te Peete rina SE-5 4 4 51 3 

4 (Caypiis Isl C, IDiraytiom, os hoocogcdoo 20000000 Aol Wat, Ie, Jo SHCCMEHocc5cos000 DH-4 4 7 25 29 

5 Gag Iie I, lel, Marmaelimein., ooosococccsccce C.S.M. M. C. Goodnough ..... DH-4 4 9 35 50 

oO Cayo, lalaory Sinutdn 5354 ¥oscsocvcoodoo acon ‘Cayou, Ty Wo Alle 505055050006 DH-4 4 ill 28 58 

de Bal Wi; Wy So WCWSHER bos ob oooossosousos Set, Chas, Wimdlelll ,occccos5000 DH-4 4 12 13 8 

Sonera lies COM MESS, TEXCN SLs a Bhs Ho aan obelad console Cay ID: ISL, VORME so cccsscav0 DH-(B) -5 5 12 54 

Q, Aagl lie JEL We. Sineridems .oococcocoscovese Ayn Weft, JE, WW. Neilso 6 cc5b0650 DH-4 6 — 7 50 

I@, AL, Cook J, IN: RewmOlldls..) .oeccc0scceseac0s ist, Le IR, 1B, Basin ooceccooscs DH-4 6 1 30 55 
UL Zinal Iie, Su We INOwOC Vo ods oogdcudssoss 0050 Gert, IR, Waimea 55050000000 DH-4 7 4 28 36 
Wer Iie lige, Ab Ikvomlloinis sis eososdooouse casas M.E. Orville W. Haynes...... DH-4 7 8 53) 7 
ig acl Ibi, Wien, C. IB, BRO. cosoccoccccocde Corp. Elmer J. Robbins ....... DH-4 7 9 38 17 
Ge Nubelifove siohyaialss I yOils adi. doe sas bo0oesou Pinel je, ISL, IB, Cinainalileir. ooo 6556 DH-4 7 23 26 35 
D5 eee sls ChE reall oles (Greats ern: dlmey-toy eens apa Syatt, Lee IN, IPAIRASIN, 5006550000 DH-4 8 1 39 25 
16. 2nd Lt. J. B. Wright Hie among SUG ed ined Sexi, 1B, Coleman 5oo55000000000 DH-4 . 8 2 49 51 
Lee Zines Das Alsliy me Saeeeert i. cespies vis ee eee Biangl ji, WT, IX, Maine gy. ooo 0055 DH-4 8 3 42 7 
1S Ibi, Coll Jal, 18, Ina eM 64.s2ec00000% PHN INIOhnS See wecconts Sau phn aus a woke Fokker 8 7 35 46 
PO PA Bis tele tee) hei Gris eves yc: Mine ae Geese iene Ag Set. pens EHotiies tenant DH-4 9 1 = 57 
PAD set eleSiey IEA NC He elds (Creu le ntiranlotic nerd A Sty 5 Qh 5 2nd Lt. W. IRi@Mawrels 455665 DH-4 9 4 37 — 
Bi, Carmi, Ielivx: Swwsimle oankbacdoocedesscs suse Seat, IBL vee Porton ten pees nia DH-4 9 6 20 — 
Da Maral lei JB WS IBKee No ities Gh Sakic See Ratio’ os Pyt. Jo Jo MICVSIRIN, coo 0ds00008 DH-4 9 7 6 50 
2, sit je IR, W, Maughan ED) sth pene die 8 She AY ys) INGER sen ech hee eee aes veg ares: Spad 9 7 8 5 
24.7 Ist Lt. G. B. Newland eka iy atte ts Cayo, Jal, IRL PACs occausoeaavn DH-4 11 A ely, — 
Zs Amel Iie, Wirecl C, INellsoiae soos esoccccnvcocs lst ILt, Savin IML, ILAIME . 006060000 DH-4 12 2 12 — 
Ao ZaGl Iie; Jo 1B, IMACS Sogcococcdooocs 00000 Seits Js ID; IMI@Cihwire 255 sc520000 DH-4 IZ 5 280 — 


* Disqualified for not circling landing field. 


+ Disqualified—away from Control Stop for over 48 hours. 
WINNERS ON ELAPSED TIME—WEST TO EAST 


Peewee (On mspehe7 os Fahey ae MONG let oe Syeat, 10, ame? soocupecadacoos DH-B 3 8 41 30 
PARAS Neel Fig esd OF ETC 8 RRO sree ede oN ote eli SEER UMCIN@Or os Ge unaeacuges DH-4 3 8 44 10 
3, Capi, IL, Jal Simmitlin. ooccooc ene ea eau ene tee Jiste Ite, 18 Wo IRitieRsllOS.o oc ccc505 DH-B 4 — 57 42 
Aa Aatabel yes thy de AOIIS RAB DAG Aon tot ob eie IMEI, IL, Js IBISINOD oo oavococves DH-4 4 3 48 23 
§ Bad Lt. IR. S, Woridmimetiom, .osoccoodaccas None Jen RR AU Uae EIR Gs SE=5 4 4 De, 3 
6 Major J.C. IP. Barrilnollif joccocccacgoso00ee NOnG. eereit niches Caan een SE-5 5 if 24 3 
Lie NS tale tel) rk C LIC CIty eae okt opti see eS ond. ee Jo3Bs IPEKErICK SS 605500196 DH-4 9 6 1S DS 
e WINNERS ON ELAPSED TIME—ROUND TRIP 

il, dlsie Win iBellhwalin Wy, MMlenwatrels ooocac00000K0 Satis Wo IS, INS soubccosouees DH-4 9 4 26 - 5 
2, Capri, Jolam O, IDomalldsOis ooo oc00006000000 None aie eines cee tiers SE-5 10 — 15 8 
Sah Cap tray Sel a Simithiepea.)., eae ren teenie ee ligt Ibe IE, WY, INwieel®S 55 o6c0c0- DH-B 11 = 51 53 
A Bag Lit, Mexamaler Pearson, lieooccccc006 Sat, IRowall Adknsom o5cccc0%0s DH-4 12 — 44 30 
5, acl Ibid, 1el, 18, Mlasazelmaain, ooc5oc0ce005800 CoS ML ML, C, Coodinomeln, 55... DH-4 12 4 13 50 
©, Ib, Cols inevmolldssIiit, IBA. oo0000000800 Syatt, IL, IN Pasrrigin 500006500000 DH-4 20 SE oo — 
7, At, Coll, IHL, 1a, Islam yo cccccsscoco8cs5s00 INO rie bier sitevee sata nye haunts ote Fokker 20 6 24 = 
& Amal Wii, IR Go Wordannsttorn. 2550020500006 None aie Oso aaton iets shel Date SE-5 20 7 144 — 
: Completed round trip but not within time limit. 

(OFe ev Essians EXEGnID et BIG aIUles NES be heel & oo aes Bata o evo Greats, IPOrEROW, Gb5cc¢ccg0000000 DH-4 

IO, Cayo, ele Gwemnlle ..oécsseo500 Stan ea Sats IB ING POPES 5c occcceco0eees DH-4 


cate of every entry and memorandum in the 
pilots’ books. 
ENTRY BLANK 

12. ‘There will be no formal entry blank. 
Pilots will merely apply to their Commanding 
Officer in writing in the usual manner, and 
upon approval, orders will issue in due course, 
directing the contestant to report with his ma- 
chine to the nearest starting point on October 
Title 

TIME-KEEPING 

13. Greatest care must be exercised in keep- 
ing time. Stop watches and chronometers will 
be used at the control stops. A pilot will be 
permitted to touch his wheels and go around 
again, the time being taken from the moment 
his wheels first touch. 

CIRCLING OF FIELDS 

-14. On taking-off, a pilot need not circle the 
field, but he must not leave for his destination 
until he has satisfied himself that his motor is 
working perfectly. On landing, pilot will be 
compelled to circle the field once to insure the 
direction of wind and the terrain of the field. 
Failure to circle the field before landing will 
disqualify the contestant. 


RATINGS 
15. There will be three competitions each 
way, and contestants will be rated in order of 
merit in each. 

(a) Time Competition: First place in 
this report awarded to the pilot crossing the 
continent in the shortest time, irrespective 
of stops and actual flying time. 


(b) Speed Contest: In this competition 
there will be as many classes as there are 
types of machines. First, second and third 
places in each class will be awarded to the 
pilot in order respectively having the short- 
est actual flying time. 

(c) Handicap Competition: This will be 
based on actual flying time but each class 
(type of machine) will be given a handicap 
percentage based upon its reputed speed as 
computed by the Technical Section in their 
official tests. 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Government Again Leases M. LT. Wind Tunnel — 


Interest in the Plan to Raise $10,000,000 
Endowment Fund Is Greatly Intensified 


One of the few wind tunnels for testing 
models of aeroplanes in the United States 
is in the laboratory of the Aeronautical En- 
gineering Department at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. The M. I. T. has 
always been in the vanguard of scientific 
progress, and as early as the “nineties” Tech 
established its first wind tunnel, a very 
medest affair with a conduit two feet square 
and the possibility of a wind through it of 


TESTING A MODEL IN THE WIND CHANNEL OF THE 


twelve miles an hour. This was used for 
experiments in air currents and Some re- 
search with reference to the form of air pro- 
pellers. It is interesting to note that in 1912 
ten of the graduates at the M. I. T. chose for 
their thesis subjects some phase of the avia- 
tion problem. 

In 1913 Dr, Maclaurin, the president of the 
institute, suggested to the Secretary of the 
Navy that a course in aerodynamics be in- 
cluded in the postgraduate school of Naval 
Architecture, which was given by the insti- 
tute for al] naval constructors who gradu- 
ated from Annapolis. This suggestion was 
adopted by the Navy, and Commander J. C. 
Hunsaker was detailed to visit the aero- 
nautic centers of instruction and labora- 
tories in Europe. Upon his return he be- 


came instructor in aeronautical engineering 
at the institute. The course in aeronautical 
engineering had, then, its formal opening in 
1914. 

The war brought about rapid develop- 
ment both in the scope of the work in aero- 
dynamics and in the interest of the techni- 
cal student in that branch of engineering. 
To-day the institute has a flourishing Aero 


Club of nearly one hundred members, all of 


whom are actively interested in aeronautics. 
The management has arranged a series of 
smokers with noted aeronautical engineers 
as speakers. 

The club is made up mostly of undergrad- 
uates, but up to the present time the course 
in aeronautical engineering hay been open 
only to graduate students. At a recent meet- 
ing the club voted to petition the faculty 
for an undergraduate course in aeronautics. 
The faculty is anxious to develop such a 
course at Technology, and it is for that and 
kindred purposes that the alumni and friends 
of the institute are starting a campaign for 
a $10,000,000 endowment fund, A friend of 
the institute, who is known as “Mr. Smith,” 
has promised the M. I. T. $4,000,000 if the 
alumni of the college will raise a like sum 


before the end of the year. “Mr. Smith” 
has already given Technology $7,000,000, 
and has promised that upon the successful 
outcome of the present campaign he will 
reveal his name. 

The photograph printed herewith shows 
a test of a model airplane being conducted 
in the wind channel of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Department of 
Aeronautics, ; 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


The channel is the long tube, 4’ square, 
shown in the photograph, through which zn 
artificial wind is blowing on a tiny model 
which is one-twentyfourth as large as a reg- 
ular airplane and made accurately to scale 
allowing for an error of one-two hundredths 
of an inch. 

The man in the lower left has his hana 
on the switch which regulates the speed of 
the “wind”; the man at the heaa of the steps 
is looking through a glass plate at the model 
of the little airplane. 

The two men are located directly. beneath 
the tunnel where they read and adjust the 
aerodynamical balance. 

The government has just renewed the 
lease of the wind tunnel, 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Inquiries on aeronautical or allied subjects will gladly be answered by the editors of 
AIRCRAFT JOURNAL by letter to the inquirer and included in these columns. Questions to 
be answered by mail should be accomplished by stamped addressed envelopes. 


Inquiry :—Can you state who the first fifteen 
American Aces were in Europe during the 
war, and are they all yet living. Who is Roy 
N. Francis? Have Bishop and Rickenbacker 
written books and if so where can they be pur- 
chased? What does Jn stand for,—what 
words? Also VE and TM-S4C? Why do the 
British use some four-bladed air screws, while 
we hold entirely to two blades? 


A. C. H.—The first fifteen American fliers 
in Europe and their number of victories are as 
follows: 


1. Captain Edward Rickenbacker... 25 
Zee Zila le takin ice le sae eee 18 Dead 
See Viaion Ra Viel aibeiva a arene 17 Dead 
Al hse die Ga es Wenledain, Weve sss lS 
S), lsie Ie IDengncl 18s IetbhaneNi. soe 5 5 12 Dead 
Gmlisedy ia Hredekandileyar mame. 12 
(eo Capi Daeg Spitnic sen | moon 11 
roy SeGieeleyts Ia NUL Selanieoy ahaa. sha )5 - 10 
OF Capt pReediGwBandicen as tale 10 Ree 
HOPI IEE. JE, WSeertes sso oak os 6s 9 
ews tale tele Ge Caccichyeanewe eines 9 
LZesl stilt Pahie BAC rakee Ses ek. ay gee 9 
LGN sf cad Be Evie Ol boc i ae as amen a 8 
14. Major G: A.-Meissner.......... 8 
15. Capt. Hamilton Coolidge ...... 8 Dead 


Roy N. Francis is a temporary Captain in 
the Air Service and one of the earliest fliers in 


WINTER 


the country. He has probably had as many 
hours in the air as any American pilot. 


Rickenbacker has written a book entitled 
“Fighting the Flying Circus,” which is pub- 
lished by the F. A. Stokes Co., at 445 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 


The letters JN refer to a continuation of the 
model J features and the model N characteris- 
tics, both models being early types in Curtiss 
development. 

VE stands for Vought Experimental. ‘TM- 
S4C stands for Thomas Morse, the S4C show- 
ing that it is the fourth Scout type of machine 
which has been prepared for manufacture, the 
letter C standing for the third modified ma- 
chine of the S-4 type. 

The British sometimes 
sometimes four-bladed airscrews. This de- 
pends on characteristics of design. With a 
four-bladed screw, it is possible to obtain re- 
quired thrust with smaller diameter, which 
may be necessary to give propeller ground 
clearance. 


use two-bladed, 


Inquiry :—In the issue of Aircraft Journal 
for April 19, there is a picture of a small sin- 
gle seater aeroplane. Will you please tell me 
the wing curve that would be used in a plane 
of this type and give me a description of it? 


Se aay ee SEE Le aes ced COE Ue en eee 
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Also, would this plane fly with any less than 
45 horse-power? Could this plane carry two 
passengers if the wing area were increased 
enough to keep the loading the same? 


F. S—This machine has never been built 
and is merely a suggestion for design. A suit- 
able wing curve would be the R. A. F.6. This 
plane can certainly fly with a little less than 
45 h.p., but that would diminish the qualities 
of the design. It certainly might be possible 
to increase the wing area to carry two pas- 
sengers, but this might necessitate change in 
wing trussing as unsupported span of upper 
wings might become too large. 


Inquiry—I would like to know the address of 
Crosby: Lockwood and Son in London, and Iliffe 
and Sons, Ltd., in London, whose reviews appear 
very often in AVIATION AND ABRONAUTICAL HIN- 
GINEERING. I would like also to get some British 
and French magazines, and shall appreciate any 
information you give me about it, as well as about 
complete text of British Advisory Committee. 


B. V. K—Crosby Lockwood & Son are located 
at 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E. C., and 
Ihffe and Sons, Ltd., are at 20 Tudor Street, Lon- 
don, E. C. 4. British and French magazines can 
be obtained from the International News Company, 
83 Duane Street, New York City. 


Inquiry—What are the Government regulations 
for civilian flying? Is it necessary to obtain a fly- 
ing license in order to fly? What steps are neces- 
sary to get such a flying license for one who has 
been an Army pilot? 


J. A. P.—The President has rescinded the proe- 
lamation requiring a license for civilian flying, and 
at the present moment no license issrequired. As 
a former Army pilot, you are well situated for 
flying. cd 


iea 
fats Bia 
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Write for particulars 


BAKER & LOCKWOOD MFG. CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
7th & Wyandotte Sts. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
3021 Michigan Avenne 


e 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AV3 Kent Avenue 
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THE HOME SSX NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE GC. SNOW, President 


Home Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


Against the Following Risks 


FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION. 

THEFT (Of the machine or any of its parts). 

COLLISION (Damage sustained to the plane itself). 
PROPERTY DAMAGE (Damage to the property of others). 


awh 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 


Windstorm, Cyclone, Tornado—Passenger Carrying Pctmit—Stranding and Sinking Clause—Demonstration Permit—Instruc- 
tion Permit 


Aircraft, Automobile, Fire and Lightning, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean); Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm 


AGENTS IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS, AND 
IN CANADA, MEXICO, CUBA, PORTO RICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


STRENGTH | REPUTATION SERVICE 


We Have No More 


Used Canadian Training Planes— 


the 350 Canadian Training Planes purchased from the Imperial Munitions 
Board of Great Britain have been disposed of. 


the unprecedented demand for these “Canucks” by pilots who use them for — 


commercial purposes exhausted our supply much earlier than we anticipated. 


a few practically new Canadian Training Planes have been released for sale 


and are now ready for immediate delivery. 


the fuselages, wings, landing gears, etc., are new and the O-X5 engines have 


been completely overhauled and are guaranteed. 


the price is $3000 f. o. b. Toronto. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


Sales Office 
1018 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
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Congressional Opinion 


OLLOWING is a digest of remarks made by members of the 
House of Representatives concerning congressional action 
on the United States Air Service: 1 


KLECZKA, JOHN C., Wiscensin: “I believe sufficient appro- 
priations should be made at once for adequate development and 
maintenance of the (air) service. Based on the knowledge I have 
of this subject up to the present time, my judgment is that more 
efficiency and better results could be obtained by the establishment 
end maintenance of an independent and separate department of the 
U.S. air service,” 


RAINEY, HENRY T., Illinois: “I have great confidence in the 
future of air navigation. This great government ought to keep 
abreast of the times and ought to order airplanes now. I will gladly 
Support any appropriation sufficient for that purpose. It does not 
appear to me that it is necessary as yet to make the air service a 
separate department.” 


ROMJUE, M. A-, Missouri: “I believe a thoroughly developed 
air service is needed by our government as it is destined to play a 
very important part in the future protection of our country and I am 
of the opinion that a separate air service would obtain much better 
results than to have it under the jurisdiction and subject to the or- 
ders of another department or branch of our government,” 


WOOD, WILL R., Indiana: “I am in favor of a liberal appro- 
priation for this service and have no doubt that eventually it will 
be made. I trust that before this service ig crippled a definite pro- 
gram may be agreed upon.” 


CRAGO, THOMAS S., Pennsylvania: “I do not believe that the 
service is at all handicapped by any lack of appropriation. They 
may be handicapped in going ahead the right way by reason of the 
lack of legislation. I am disposed to agree with the idea advanced 
by General Pershing and I think this will be adopted, namely, a 
separate air service which will have charge of research, experimen- 
tal, development, and production for all branches of the government 
service; I believe it will be it will be very easy matter to secure the 
necessary appropriation to carry on this work.” 


CLARK, FRANK, Florida: “I am of the opinion that we should 
have a single department, and am in favor of the government keep- 
ing up this department so that we may be abreast if not in advance 
of the other countries.” 


WILSON, RILEY J., Louisiana: “I favor the development of our 
aviation to a point where it is comparable with that of the other 
powers.” 


IRELAND, CLIFFORD, Illinois: “I feel that every effort should 
be made to uphold the air services of the United States Navy and 
Army. If this can better be accomplished by a separate air service, 
then it should be done in that manner. We should not overlook the 
commercial end of the game. I feel that if the commercial end of 

_aviation is thoroughly developed, it is bound to carry with it develop- 
ment of aircraft for Army and Navy purposes.” 

AYRES, W. A-, Kansas: “I want the air service kept up to date, 
and improve it, but I am not yet ready to say just how far we should 
go.” 

DAVY, MARTIN L., Ohio: “I am fully committed to the propo- 

_Sition of proper development of the air service, including of course 
adequate and timely appropriations. I am ready to support an emer- 
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gency appropriation and a reasonably generous yearly appropriation. 
My present judgment favors a Separate department.” 

LEA, CLARENCE F., California: “I believe that appropriations 
materially larger than those authorized by Congress are necessary 
for the air service and I believe it is not economy to withhold them. 
I see much in a separate air service from the standpoint of produc- 
tion to commend it. A separate air service from the standpoint of 
cperations is much more questionable, although I am not fully pre- 
pared to commit myself as to decided views upon that question.” 


EVANS, C. R-, Nevada: “My desire is that aeronautics have a 
greater substantial recognition under the direction and control of the 
War Department.” 


WELTY, B. F., Ohio: “I believe the future of our country de- 
pends upon the air service. I want an air service which will make 
it impossible for another country to attack us successfully either 
by land or water. Just whether this can be accomplished by having 
a single department I know not, but this branch of the service dur- 
ing the war must necessarily be attached to or under the direction 
of either the War or Navy Department.” 

BARBOUR, HENRY E., California: 
the U. S. Air Service second to none.” 

SABATH, ADOLPH J., Illinois: “I have not had the time and 
opportunity to study the airplane situation and do not know whether 
it would be best to have a Separate branch or bureau of this line of 
service. I am not in favor of assembling a large number of airplanes 
which at best will last only a few years, but do believe in having 
the necessary supplies in readiness to continue the improvement of 
such airplanes as the needs of the service may require..” 

GARAND, MAKLON M., Pennsylvania: “I accept Mr. LaGuar- 
dia’s opinion on this subject as he has had considerable actual ex- 
perience in the air service during the war and he is much interested 
in establishing a proper Department for this service with the neces- 
sary appropriation.” 

CALDWELL, CHARLES POPE, New York: “TI was the father of 
the $640,000,000 Air Service appropriation bill and have worked ac- 
tively and consistently for both Army and Navy air service ex- 
pansion.” 

SIMS, THETUS W., Tennessee: “I have no opinion as to what 
is best to be done about the air service.” a 

JONSON, ROYAL C., South Dakota: “Mr. Johnson has aiways 
been in favor of a strong air service and has voted accordingly.” 

YOUNG, GEORGE M., North Dakota: “I am greatly interested 
in the developing of our air service which I believe to be sjighly 
desirable.” 

KAHN, JULIUS, California: “I am greatly interested in the 
aerial defense of the U. S. I hope as chairman of Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to work out a permanent military policy which will be 
satisfactory to the whole country.“ 

KIESS EDGAR R., Pennsylvania: 
on the status of the air service.” 

CLARK, CHAMP, Missouri: “I certainly favor an adequate 
appropriation for the air service but do not favor a separate de- 
partment. People are very dubious about the $640,000,000 wasted 
or embezzled.” ; 

DENT, S. HUBERT, Jr-, Alabama: “I am heatily in favor of 

developing the air service and will be glad to do any and everything 
that I can do to that end.” 


“T am in favor of making 
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Alcohol As Fuel for Internal Combustion Engines 


Practical Applications in England and 
Germany Have Demonstrated Its Efficiency 


It has been adequately proved in Europe that 
aleohol, without the addition of any substance 
aside from that necessary for denaturing purposes, 
can be used, efficiently and economically in inter- 
nal combustion engines. Alcohol had long been 
considered as a fuel for motors, but its practical 
application has only recently been demonstrated. 

The immense excess production of potatoes in 
Germany, encouraged by the Government on idle 
land, was converted into starch and alcohol. This 
production grew to such an extent that it was 
necessary to find new outlets. Considerable prizes 
were offered for the best internal combustion 
engine employing alcohol as fuel, and large quan- 
tities of this liquid were placed on the market at 
Surprisingly low prices. 

Considerable enthusiasm followed,’ and several 
_ yery efficient engines were exhibited, mostly slow- 
running, high compression motors,of from 2 to 20 
_ horse-power. It was found that the greatest effi- 
ciency was obtained when the cooling water was 
kept as near the boiling point as possible, and, 
owing to the high latent heat of evaporation of 
alcohol, the air supply to the carburetor was highly 
heated. Absence of corrosion in these motors was 
very noticeable, and the cleanliness of the cylinders 
was remarkable. 

The requirements of the modern aviation motor 
are much more difficult to meet that those of the 
comparatively slow-running engines referred to 
above. 

The modern high-speed motor will run on aleco- 
hol alone if sufficient hot air is supplied to the 
carburetor, but the fuel consumption is very great, 
and the power decreases rapidly from about 1,000 
R.P.M. Since the average airplane motor is de- 
signed to run at between 1,400 and 1,600 R.P.M., 
it can be readily seen that to attempt to use pure 
aleohol would be impractical. Therefore, for 
maximum efficiency and minimum cost, it is neces- 
Sary to use alcohol which will supply the physical 
properties in which the alcohol itself is deficient. 

Although the relative heat. values of methylated 
spirits is lower than either gasoline or benzol, it 
can be used at a much higher compression, produc- 
ing a thermal efficiency which makes up. for the 
lower heat value. Owing to this high thermal 
efficiency, obtained when running on alcohol, more 
power can be developed with this fuel than with 
gasoline. 

For present day use alcohol must be combined 
with some substance, which will enable the mix- 
ture to be employed in existing engines with lit- 
tle or no changes in design, except as may be 
necessary toward warming the air supply or 
weighing the carburetor float. For this purpose 
- benzol or ether may be used. 

Hqual parts of alcohol and benzol on a test of a 
Mandslay engine, were found to give 1 per cent 
less power, and used 3.7 per cent less fuel than 
when running on gasoline. The thermal effi- 
ciency of the gasoline on this test was 20.8 with 
the motor running between 700 and 1,100 Ree Me: 
while the alcohol-benzol mixture gave 25 per cent, 
but the decrease in power at the higher speed 
was more rapid with alcohol than with gasoline. 

At first, considerable difficulty was experienced 
in starting, but it was found that with the addi- 
tion of about 40 per cent ethyl ether this diffi- 
culty was entirely overcome. 

It is interesting to note that for every pound 
of gasoline which is burned, 0.7 per cent has to 
be employed to-bring about evaporation in the 
carburetor. With benzol 1.04 per cent is em- 
ployed in evaporation, and 4.17 per cent of aleohol 
is required for evaporative purposes. It is possi- 
ble, however, to obtain sufficient heat from the 
exhaust and cooling water to provide all the 
_ necessary thermal units necessary for the evapora- 

tion of the alcohol, without wasting the fuel itself. 

A few tests made on a Sunbeam engine with 
slight carburetor changes—the addition of an air 


supply heating device and valve arrangements to 
allow 2,000 R.P.M.—showed that with a 50 per 
cent alcohol and benzol solution this motor de- 
veloped more power than could be obtained at 
any speed with gasoline. The good results were 
due to the high compression obtained with the use 
of larger valves. In this test, the aleohol mixture 


to Hounslow by the two engined Handley Page 
airplanes engaged on the cross channel service. 


Japan to Spend $125,000,000 


An Associated Press cablegram from Tokio 
says: The Japanese Government is preparing 


LIEUT. M. B. MAYNARD AND SGT. W. E. KLEIN, ACCOMPANIED BY THEIR MAS- 
COT, "TRIXIE,” TAKEN JUST BEFORE THE TRANSCONTINENTAL FLIGHT 


(c) Underwood & Underwood 


consumption was slightly greater than that of the 
gasoline. : : 

It is certain, that, with a little experimenting 
on alcohol carburetors, this fuel can be used on 


‘existing engines with a decided increase in power 


and no increase in consumption.—London Times. 


IMPORTS BY AIR 


An interesting sign of the times is to be 
found in the London customs bill of entry, 
which now contains in its imports columns de- 
tails concerning goods brought into Great Bri- 
tain by air. 

A recent issue announces the fact that the 
Handley Page Transport Co., Ltd., have im- 
ported from France quantities of silk, fancy 
goods, ladies’ hats and embroidery. 

These commodities were carried from Paris 


to appropriate the equivalent of $125,000,000 
for the development of aviation, in which she 
is backward, the amount to be expended over 
four or five years. 

Interest in aviation has been stimulated here 
by the special French aviation corps which is 
teaching the Japanese Army. 


RAUSIE E-6 


A six-cylinder aviation engine, designed 
and developed by L. E. Rausenberger, who 
is connected with The Steel Products En- 
gineering Company of Springfield, Ohio, as 
aeronautical engineers, is about to be placed 
on the market, 

It is to be known as the “Rausie E-6,” and 
will be manufactured by The Stee} Products 
Engineering Co. 
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“The Motor That Made the Spad Possible.” 


XHAUSTIVE tests after 

final assembly have insured 
the altogether wonderful per- 
formance of these motors. 


The recently made world’s 
altitude record for seaplanes of 
18500 feet was achieved with a 
300 H.P. Hispano-Suiza Aero- 
nautical Engine. 


\nGiohih alin 


Gireraft Corporetion 


New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Progress of Air Navigation in France 


(Translation of an article in the “Petit Parisien”) 

There are two enemies to the development of 
aerial navigation in France. They are the pes- 
simists, who pretend that “nothing is ever done 
here in France,” and the publicity given to 
aviation accidents. 

The former can easily be met with a reply 
at the present time, and the regularity of aerial 
navigation services will very soon provide 
sufficient proof that accidents are rare and ex- 
ceptional. 

The system of general aeronautical co-ordi- 
nation recently created has three branches of 
execution at its disposal: the Service of Manu- 
factures, through which all orders for air- 
planes must be passed; the Services of Study, 
and the Service of Aerial Navigation. 

The. latter Department consists of special- 
ists,—civilian and military technicians,—under 
the direction of Lieutenant-Colonel Sacconey. 
It has become quite distinct from the central 
organization, and makes a special point of 
creating air routes and of developing aerial 
navigation. 

With this end in view, the Service is organ- 
izing a net-like system of aerial ports, so de- 
vised that an aerial navigator can always be 
sure of finding. landing-places, shelters and 
repair workshops. A system of this kind could 
not be improvised. Grounds of sufficient ex- 
tent must be secured, and laid out with hangar 
installations. A meteorological and wireless 
telegraph system would, moreover, enable the 
establishment of communication between 
ground posts and aerial passengers. In order 
to ensure the working of such system, the State 
is now allotting quite a service of personnel to 
each port. Organizations of this kind should 
be carried out with the aid of those municipali- 
ties and departments which have interest in 
attracting aerial travellers to their regions. 

The State is prepared to give financial sup- 
port to any aerial navigation undertaking do- 
ing effective work of public interest. Such 
support would naturally be more considerable 
in the case of long-distance travellers than for 
tourists. ‘The result aimed at is that of lower- 
ing the cost of goods carriage and thus making 
it accessible to the public. 

The System of Premiums 


An entire system of premiums has been taken 
into consideration. The price of the airplanes 
would be taken up, to begin with. Premiums 
would then be awarded to the crews in propor- 
tion to the duration of stages without landing 
and to the motive force to be maintained by 
the mechanician. Other premiums will be 
awarded for the regular transportation of pas- 
sengers and goods, proportionate to the speed 
of the machine, the amount of tonnage carried 
and, the interest attached to the line being fol- 
lowed. There will, in fact, be National, Inter- 
national and Colonial lines, among which those 
penetrating the heart of Africa will be by far 
the most interesting. 

Airplanes directly devoted to military utili- 
zation would, finally, be subsidized, that is to 
say, machines showing special characteristics 
of horizontal flight and in climbing. The prem- 
ium would be of less importance in the latter 
case, the commercial airplane being the object 
-of special favor in its capacity for adaptation 


System of Coordination with Assistance 
From the Government Already Assured 


to military requirements, not the military air- 
plane from the viewpoint of its commercial 
utility. 

The prizes will be distributed to any aviator 
rendering services of interest to the public, 
without there being the least obligation on his 
part as regards doing anything for the State. 
No Line Will Be Exploited by the Government 

In the event of the organization of Govern- 
mental transportation lines, such as mails or 
parcel-post, an assignment will be made among 


LIEUT.W.R. TAYLOR, WHO ASSEMBLED 
HIS OWN MACHINE WHEN HE FOUND 
NONE READY FOR HIM FOR USE IN 
THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RACE 
RC] Ce & GF 


the competing contractors for the award cor- 
responding to such transportation. 

It has been established, as an absolute prin- 
ciple, that no aerial transportation line shall 
be exploited by the Government, all such ex- 
ploitation being undertaken by private par- 
ties. ‘There are, up to date, no aerial postal 
services now in the hands of the military au- 
thorities. 

It should be possible to give an exact esti- 
mate of the net cost of such transportation by 
considering the net cost of the airplane per 
kilometer. It now amounts to 5 to 6 francs for 
an airplane with carrying capacity of 500 
Kilos, and 10 to 12 francs in the case of a ma- 
chine with capacity for two tons. 

For the former airplane, the net price of the 
useful ton, per kilometer, will be from 10 to 12 
francs; in the case of the second, it will nat- 
urally be from 5 to 6 francs. 

These prices are really higher than they 
should be, owing to the very heavy expenses 
of the present time, which are due, in their 
turn, to the practically prohibitive rates of in- 
surance, and also to the fact only one line is 
‘exploited, at present, by the various companies 
engaged in aerial transportation. 

It is highly probable that if there is con- 
tinuous development on the part of the Aerial 
Companies and of the system of lines, the tariff 


of heavy freight airplanes will drop to 4 francs. 

Attention should be called to the fact that 
the latter price is barely-double that of the 
kilometric ton transported by camion, while 
the speed, in the case of the airplane, would be 
five times as high. 

The above-quoted figures give unmistakable 
proof of the future in store for aerial trans- 
portation, but only on condition that the full 
amount of freight be carried by the airplane. 
It is for this very reason that the Government, 
desirous of guarding the Companies against 
certain ruin at the outset, is seeking a means of 
support to bring to their assistance. 


Commercial Aviation is a Reserve 


The Government has several reasons for 
maintaining the activity of Aeronautical In- 
dustry. Commercial aerial navigation is the 
normal issue of aeronautical industry now that | 
the output provided by the War has ceased to 
exist. Such industry is, however, a prime fac- 
tor of our National Defense, and its activity 
should therefore be maintained on a footing, 
in time of Peace, which might speedily be 
worked up to concentrated and high-pressure 


manufacture in time of War. 


In developing aerial travelling, the Govern- 
ment would also find reserves of pilots and 
mechanicians in a thorough state of prepared- 
ness. ‘This would do away with the necessity 
for mobilizing the necessary working staff, and 
would thereby represent so much gain to Na- 
tional production. 

Transportation airplanes would in them- 
selves comprise a sufficient airplane reserve, 
with the military aptitude necessary to meet 
the demands of warfare. 

Lastly, such airplanes would provide an ex- 
cellent means of promoting exportation and 
thereby extending our trade in foreign coun- ° 
igleESy ‘ 


Responsibilities of Aerial Companies 


Aerial Transportation Companies subsidized 
by the Government would have, on their part, 
obligations to fulfil. They would have to in- 
sure a certain number of machines, which 
would be thoroughly overhauled and exam- 
ined and would thus provide a guarantee for 
the safety of the passengers. 

The same principle would be. applied to the 
pilots, who would have to pass periodical ex- 
aminations and tests. 

In addition to all this, scales of maximum 
tariffs would be drawn up to avoid the possi- 
bility of opposition, on the part of the con- 
tractors, to the object to be attained, which is, 
as before mentioned, a reduction in the present 
cost of aerial transportation. 


That Which Has Been Done 


There is a vast scope for ambition in aerial 
transportation, and such ambition is justifi- 
able. The first question at stake is that of es- 
tablishing communication between France, 
North Africa, Dakar and South America by 
means of dirigibles and airplanes. 

With this object, the former programs of the 
Navy have been resumed, and rigid dirigibles 
have already been ordered, as also hangars and 
shipyards. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Sale of Seaplanes, Engines and Spares 


by the Navy 


There will be offered for sale by OPEN SALES AT APPRAISED PRICES at the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, D. C., the following aeronautical 
equipment at the prices stated each. 


® . TIS-AsIl, TMKpraye? [ORK ooo cogoubossaonoecdseuD $6,160.00 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DS, SES SORES fORWAES AGhe JEESS2F Ibn ooo apc beew oP 1,500.00 cf 
72 lslerachhines Greeks Mor ISAS go000s 0000000000 200.00 * 
AG * Wel AN bates OER Bo oie Cig Meo oes Bae Ueda 11,053.00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
HG  dalesacllbbays jaqbyolkes sox? Isl) ooscooanovdnacdcu0s 300.00 re 
20: W=SAL, haber oops) “Sopoeae edo ako oD oohuS une be 12,400.00 f 
QO Jslevaclibiryer wemoks tome WeSclb, gcoaon bobo dso05000 300.00 *§ 
68 Aeromarine type 39-B seaplanes ............. 3,000.00 Gloucester, N. J. 
10 Sets spare parts for 39-B seaplanes........... 2,500.00 a 
14 Jelevaclhtaves (Hawes tore SO=18} “oo og odoudobu0dedon 75.00 ¥ 
10 Aero Model 40 Flying boats ................ 4,000.00 Hampton Roads, Va. 
ie Seaplane |. Ne type twinrengine 3o7ess...2 24. « 2,000.00 Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Aeromarine type 39-A seaplane .............. 1,500.50 Gloucester, N. J. 
DANS (Creel O2OGC Tyavshavss (VN) ooabc005500500 1,207.50 : Me 
» USOX-G Iaysstass Gusad)) codseocoscace 690.—1,035.00 ts 
I Cites Oe Iisa OO IBUC os'coscdoaovssnc 1,035.00 if 
&  (Cpraigs COs apayprass GM ENE) oo ne Adee ses 1,035.00 re 
mee Gin tisss OLX Neo ah noire Sat 0 Oe tiara ee eeu 690.—1,035.00 Si 
2 dala Seawk Gems. 10) I802 54 oconnvcagsoonecos 1,150.00 “ 
Zee Gnomeensinesm 00) LP am (news meseie 1,500.0U s< 
20 Gnome engines 100 HP (used) .............. 900.00 ss 
2 Salmson-Hydro-Glycier engines 220 HP (use) 
7 Salmson-Hydro-Glycier engines 220 HP (used) 
MvpewA- I= @Direct drive mr rare yer iter 175.00 5 
IS APIS (Cherian choke) onagovocscos 175.00 eg 
i} Boot IMeewor SSaMEING cosongapcboocodabduo 1,500.00 ie , 


Appraised value of used motors depends upon number of hours flying time. Most of this 
equipment is new and in excetient conuition; many ot the planes have never been uncrated. 

the above equipment is stored at the tleet Supply Base, South Brooklyn, N. Y., Naval 
Aircrait Factory, Philadelphia, Pa., Naval Aircrait Storehouse, Gloucester, N. J., Naval Air 
Station, Hampton Roads, Va., and Naval Operating Base, Hampton Koauds, Va. The nota- 
tion opposite the items gives location where stored. Prices are t.o.b. point of storage. 

Sales will be made subject to prior sale and approval. ‘The quantities and appraised 
values are subject to change without notice. 

Applications to purchase any of the above equipment should be made to the Salvage Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, accompanied by deposit for 5 per cent. of the amount 
bid. Effort will be made to make awards in the order in which offers are received. 

Inspection is invited and may be arranged tor with the Supply Officer o1 the above Naval 
Stations. Schedules of Sale giving tull description and complete data as to terms of sale 
are obtainable from the above officers or trom the Salvage Section, Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, 

JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 


10-6-19 Secretary of the Navy. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates, ZO cents per agate live per tuseruon. Black 
luce lype, oV ceuls per agale Wue. bormis civne 
Sulurday preceding date vl puvlicatiun. 


Demobilized R. A. I. officer and pilot, with 12 Huns to 
crelit; winner of “Distinguished Flying Cross’? and other 
medais; 1200 flying hours on 24 different types of machines; 
5V0 hours on active service in France. Willing to make 
‘Trans-Pacific flight. Anxious to get into commercial avia- 
tion. Open to any reasonable proposition. Address: Avia- 
tor, Fayettevilie, N. Y. 


ook SALE—Well equipped airplane factory, consisting 

f fve motern well lighted buildings with complete wood mili, 
machine shop, wire shop, ventilated dope house, cut-up plant, 
approve l cry kiln, and all other equipment necessary to con- 
auct a well regulated factory. The property comprises 4% 
acres, spur on transcontinental railway. Two flying fields 
within short distance. Write for further details. Liberty 
Iron Works, Sacramento, California. 


Civilian School of Flying 


Our firmly established Flying School will continue during the fall and winter. 


We give thorough training in all branches of fly:ng and qual:fy students for 
pilot’s licenses. 


Our rates are as lew as theuee can be made, consisting with the training we 
give. There is no charge for breakage. Write us for} particulars. 


We do commercial and exhibition flying. 


Address ail communications to 


Philadelphia - Aero Service Corporation 
636 Real Estate Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA 


S 
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Transcontinental 


Race Winners 


(Continued from page 4) 
MACHINES 


16. Every airplane and motor must be stand- 
ard productions specification in every detail. 
Any machine altered and varied from the speci- 
fications will be disqualified, but nothing in 
these rules will be construed as giving a com- 
manding officer of any control stop authority 
to stop a machine from proceeding except 
weather and possibility of accident. 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORTS 


17. Aviation forecast zone maps will be for- 
warded to each landing field and placed in a 
_ conspicuous place for the benefit of the flyers. 
It will be the duty of the control officer at each 
field to give full reports of the weather to each 
pilot at the time of handling his log book, and 
it will be also the duty of each pilot to question 
the control officer at each landing field regard- 
ing the condition of the weather ahead of him 
in order to be sure that he meets with no weath- 
er conditions of a dangerous nature. Weather 
forecasts will be wired to each landing field 


twice daily giving the forecast for twenty-four 


(24) hours in advance. 
REPORTS 


18. The following reports will be pubenigted 
daily : 

(1) Telegraphic report from each Contre 
stop to the Director of Air Service attention 
All Groups, with a copy to Department Air 
Service Officer concerned, in the following 
code: 

A. Number of machines on hand. 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 
Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 
81 Fulton Street 
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B. Individual designated numbers of these 
ships. 

C. Individual numbers of machines arriv- 
ing during day, with exact local time 
of arrival and departure. 

D. Individual numbers of machines which 
did not depart. 

IX. Complete crashes in vicinity. 

F. Crashes in vicinity repairable within 


48 hours. 
G. Other information of interest. 

(2) A telegram from each field to the next 
will be sent, stating time of departure of ma- 
chine for that station. 

(3) Emergency telegram to both adjacent 
fields, should weather he dangerous for flying. 

(4) Written report to Director of Air Ser- 
vice, with copy to Department Air Service Offi- 
cer concerned, inclosing copy of field log book 
and giving all particulars in detail. 


FLYING LIMITATIONS 
19. ‘There will be no night or Sunday flying. 


RETURN JOURNEY 
20. Pilots who complete the race will re- 
port to the Commanding Officer and await for 
their instructions as to the return trip. 


PROTESTS 


21. Protests will be prepared by any officer 
observing violations of these rules, and will 
be addressed to the Director of Air Service, 
attention Chief, 
Group, stating the nature and circumstances 


of the violation in detail, name of witnesses - 


and any other material evidence. 


LOAD 


22. All machines must leave fields with gas 
tank full, two-seater machines must carry a 


Training and Operations | 
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passenger, and each machine will carry small 
kit of spare plugs with convenient tools. 
(Signed) WM. MITCHELL, 
Brom Ceneraleueso. ns 
Chief, Training & Opera- 
tions Group. 
W. C. SHERMAN, 
Lt. Colonel, Air Service, 
Actg. Assistant. 


Bie 


NEW R. M. Avs 


The following named officers having com- 
pleted the required number of tests, are rated 
as Reserve Military Aviators: 1st Lieut. Dan- 
iel L. Dwyer, A. 5. A.; Capt. Miller Robert 
CleWAloie, AS, BY, Capt. Gordon F. Willey, 
MEN C. eCant Fred G. Rand, Chaplain; Ist 
Lieut. John A. MacDonald, A. SAS ; 2nd Lieut. 
Rosenham Beam, Field Artillery (Attached) ; 
2nd Lieut. Norman L.,. Roddy ae oaee and 
2nd Lieut. David G. Lingle, A. S. A. 

Thomas F. Egan, formerly Second Lieuten- 
ant, Air Service, Aeronautics, having com- 
pleted the required tests before the date of his 
separation from the service by honorable dis- 

charge, August 22, 1919, is rated as a Reserve 
Military Aviator to date from August 19, 1919. 
Major William H. Saunders, Junior Military 


‘Aviator, Air Service Aeronautics, having com- 


pleted the required tests, is hereby rated as an 
Aerial Observer to date from October 20, 1917. 


FOR RESERVE OFFICERS 


Attention is called to the fact that Officers 
cf the Aviation Section, Signal Officers Re- 
serve Corps, have been authorized to wear 
the insignia now worn by Officers of the Air 
Service in addition to the letters “U. S.” with 
superimposed “R.” 


Half of the 
American airmen 


New York, N. Y. 


Be 


have proved the 


Berling’s worth. 


rling 


WORTH | MORE: 


Model 5A-412—H.P. 210 


SIur man 


(REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.) 


Airplane En 


Accessible - 


Reliable’ - 


ines 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 


Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


[Members Manufacturers’ - 


Aircraft Association] 
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VERY element of per- 

fection in construction 
and design is incorporated 
in “Bristol” planes— 


COMMERCIAL 
== eel 
SPORTING 
TNGPAES) 
the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
and practical development. 
Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a ‘Bristol’? for 
invited . your purpose. 


Experienced Insurance Brokers 


are the best qualified to give advice and assistance, especially to 
aviators as to the form of policy and the kind of insurance which 
they need to be certain of proper protection. 


WILLIAM G, RANELS 


' — Representing — 
THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 


512 Fifth Avenue . New York 
COMPLETE PROTECTION 
can only be secured if your policy is properly issued by a reliable 


company. We can obtain such policies, properly drawn, which 
will give you the most complete protection while on the field or 


in fight. Paragon Propellers 


Accidental Damage under all circumstances to Aircraft of all 


descriptions, including Fire, Burglary and Theft. Haun 
Accidental Damage to Cargo. Highly Developed Dynopter Design 


Third Party Risks. | Special for J. N. Machines 


Accidental Damage from Aircraft. 


ner Go ce ; 
ie sr c€ Vipin 
LOWEST RATES See REEEE cane 
can best be secured by placing your insurance through an experi- : 
enced and well established broker. We have the reputation, the The Economy “Pr opeller 9 
connections and the organization for placing the insurance you Par Ex Cc ellen ce 


require at the lowest possible rates, and under the broadest 


covers. ais &. 
Price $45.00 F. O. B. Baltimore. i 
FOR AVIATORS For. Metal Sheathing Add $12.00 * 
Insurance; proper Personal Accident insurance, giving complete a een | 
protection, is most essential to aviators. We can secure the These are a special development for O. X. Motors on J. N.. | 
policy you need. We can secure it at the lowest possible cost. Machines, now being made in large quantities,and ready for | 
immediate shipment on receipt of $15.00 deposit. C40; D: 
for balance, with examination allowed before acceptance and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears the Paragon mark 
Wi Wie aPHON Oe uGnil with al] that mark implies. Get our Genera] Booklet and LiSt 
for other designs etc, Write today. 
FRED S. JAMES & COMPANY AMERICAN PROPELLER & MANU E CT UR co. 
123 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 1281—89 Covington Street 


Baltimore, Maryland, U. S. A. 


' Telephone Beekman. 7433 
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surance for the past fourteen years, has 
just added airplane insurance to his ser- 
vice and is shown in the accompanying 


Progress of French 
Air Navigation 


(Continued from page 12) 


Lines of communication will be established 
between France and the adjacent countries, to 
avoid the possibility of our being anticipated 
by other Governments. 

Transversal lines will be established in 
France, running from East to West; the Bor- 
deaux—Nice, Nancy—Bordeaux and many 
other lines are to be started, and the commerce 
of our frontier will thus be drained, towards 
the Atlantic. 

Their establishment will remedy the incon- 
veniences of our railway-network system, as 
centralized in Paris, and will be a response to 
the wishes of our Boards of Commerce, to 
whom the aerial system is of prime economical 
importance. 

The question then arises: When will this at- 
tractive program be put into realization? Much 
optimism is shown in official circles; we have 
been told that part of the system will be con- 
structed within six months, and that it will 
be very nearly finished towards the end of next 
spring. 

The companies are ready ; they are already 
being assisted. And such information as we 
have been able to gather admits of every hope 
of practical results. 


Hollister Adds Planes 


L T. Hollister, one of the best known in- 
surance men in New York having special- 
ized in automobile and commercial car in- 


illustration taking a trip in an airplane, 
inspecting same and finding out certain 
features which will be necessary. 


Nevember 8-15, 1919 - 


Mr. Hollister states that he not only em- 
ploys experts on motor trucks, trailers and 
passenger cars, but that he has added a 


L. T. HOLLISTER READY FOR A TRIP 


crew of airplane experts to his force and 
is able to give his clients as good service 
in airplanes as he has given on automobiles. 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 
of Possession—assuring you of reasonable , 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
pense. Long Island City, New York 


@ Immediate Delivery. 


AAeroplan es 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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‘LWT ENGINEERING -COMPANYinc. 
“COLLEGE-POINT: -+ +++ -NEW YORK- 


eromart 
THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


a AAT | 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 
Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Wwe Aircraft Association 


= OI 
Member Manufacturers’ ‘ We 
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THE FOLLOWING NOTABLE PERFORMANCES STAND TO THE CREDIT OF 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


AERO-ENGINES 


Gf 122 Hadley-Page Aeroplanes completed in England before the signing 


of the armistice 113 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 


Of 1524 “Bristol Fighter’ Aeroplanes completed in England at the same 


date 1364 were fitted with ROLLS-ROYCE ENGINES 
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Capitalize 
Your Training 


ISE pilots are starting a busi- 
ness of their own with a rebuilt 
Curtiss JN (some cost as little as 
$2,000) carrying passengers and 
giving exhibition flights. Some 
have paid for their planes in the 
first few days. 

Write for our special proposition and 

facts about earnings. If there is no 


Curtiss dealer in your territory, we 
have something of interest for you. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE axp MOTOR CORPORATION 


Sales Offices: Room 1457, £2 VANDERBILT AVENUE, NEW York 
CURTISS ENGINCSRING CORRORATION, Garden City, L. I. 
THE EURGCSS COMPANY, Marbleiead, Mass. 

CURTISS FLYING STATION OF ATLANTIC CITY, INC. 

Atlantic City, N Ss 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
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Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, y 


D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
: command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel‘and his crew of four have just completed 
their unparalleled pioneering trip. 
Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 
any aircraft yet produced, and.are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A ‘FEW ACTUAL. FLIGHTS BY. MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


PILOT, 


_ MARTIN RAILROAD ) 
ee ANE AIRPLANE TIME TIME j i 


ee = 1| 


Cleveland 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Macon 


Dayton 
New York 


Washington 
New York 
New York 
Washington 


Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 
Eric Springer 
Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 
Capt. Francis 


The superior performance which charac- 
terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of 
ten years of experience in building aircraft 

of a superior quality. 


215 Miles | 1 hour, 50 min. 6 hours 

225 Miles | 2 hours 5 hours, 15 min. 
350 Miles | 2 hours, 58 min. 14 hours, 15 min. 
450 Miles 3 hours, 20 min. 14 hours 

630 Miles | 6 hours, 40 min. 14 hours 

635 Miles | 6 hours, 15 min. 18 hours 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
CLEVELAND 


Contractor to the U. S. Army, Navy and 
Post Office Department 


mt 


- Hull Bill Reflects Pershing’s Ideas 


Personnel Unchanged, But Separate Depart- 


ment For Design, Engineering and Equipment 


Congressman Hull of Iowa introduced on 
Novemoer 5 in the House of Representatives 
d bill to create a Department or Aeronautics 
and to provide tor the necessary officers, em- 
ployees, mcney, equipment, land and leases 
to design, manufacture and produce aero- 
nautical equipment tor the United States. — 

In a general way this bill reflects the poli- 
cy outlined by General Pershing in his tes- 
timony betore the congressiona: committees 
which are passing on the Army ieorganiza- 
tion bills. It will be noted that this bill 
leaves that the Army, Navy and Post Office 
their personnel and operations and gives to 
a Director of Aeronautics the design, engi- 
neering and supply of equipment and assigns 
to the department all aviation fields and 
equipment now controlled b~- any depart- 
ment of the government. 

The Bill (H. R. 10380) follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives ot the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That a de- 
partment is hereby created and established 
to be known as the Devartment of Aeronau- 


tics, which shall be separate and distinct . 


from any executive department, with a Di- 
rector ot Aeronautics, who shall be the exe- 
ecutive head thereot, and who shall be ap- 
pointed by the President with the approval 
of the Senate, and whose tenure of office shali 
be the same as the heads of the executive 
departments, said Director of Aeronautics to 
receive a salary of $10,000 per annum. 

Sec. 2. That three Assistant Directors of 
Aeronautics shall be apoointed by the Presi- 
dent, each of whom shall receive a salary 
of $5,000 per annum, and it shall be the duty 
of one assistant to devote his efforts to de- 
veloping aeronautics for the Army, one to 
develop aeronautics for the Post Office De- 
partment and such other governmental de- 
partments as might have occasion to avail 
themselves of the same. 

Sec. 38. That there is hereby transferred 
to the Department of Aeronautics all such 
offices, bureaus, divisions, sections, or 
branches of the Government as pertain to 
the development or production of aircraft, 
together with the employees so engaged at 
the discretion of the Director of Aeronautics 
with and by the consent of the President of 


the United States. 


_Sec. 4. That the Department of Aeronau- 
tics shall be provided with administrative 
employees similar to each and all depart- 
ments of the Government in so far ag it is 
necessary to carry out and fulfill the pro- 
visions of this Act; that the salary of said 
employees shall be fixed by the Director of 
Aeronautics by and with the consent and 


approval of Congress, 


Sec 5. That the Director of Aeronautics 
shall be authorized and empowered to engage 
and employ such inventors, engineers, scien- 
tists, experts, special agents. and employees 
as is. necessary to carry out the purport and 
provisions of this Act, that the salary of the 
employees, special agents, experts. scientists, 
engineers and inventors be fixed by the Di- 
rector of Aeronautics by and with the con- 
sent of Congress. 

Sec. 6. That on and after the passage 
of this Act any and all unexpended ap ropri- 
utons made for the development or produc- 
tion of aircraft shall be transferred to the 
Department of Aeronautics; this shall include 
any and all moneys appropriated for the de- 


velopment, purchase, manufacture, leasing 
or acquiring in any way aircraft of any kind 
by the Government. 

Sec. 7. That within sixty days after the 
passage of this Act there shall be transfer- 
red and conveyed to the Department of Aero- 
nautics any and all aviation fields, lands, 
leases, buildings, tools, equipment, aero- 

planes, aircraft of any description, any and 
all aeroplane parts, and anything pertaining 
to aeroplanes or aircraft or by the mnufac-: 
ture thereof held or controlled by any de- 
partment of the Government: 

Provided, That immediately upon such 
transfer any executive department of the 
Government using or employing aircraft may 


REPRESENTATIVE F. H. LA GUARDiA 


make requisition upon the Director of 
Aeronauties for such aircraft, fields, tools, 
buildings, or other equipment necessary to 
operate or maintain aircraft, and the Direc- 
tor of Aeronautics may, in his discretion, 
transfer, return, or convey to such depart- 
ment the same for temporary or permanent 
use: Provided, however, That it shall be 
‘within his authority to designate the depart- 
ment to whom such transfer, return, or lease 
shall be made: Provided further, That the 
Director ot Aeronautics in his discretion 
shal] reserve the right to maintain, repair, 
and equip such aircraft and to maintain such 
necessary stations, offices, shops, tools, em- 
ployees, equipment to maintain and repair 
said aircratt as he shall in his opinion deem 
advisable for the fulfillment of the provis- 
ions of this Act. 


Sec. 9. That the Director of Aeronautics 
shall have entire and complete authority and 
control of the designing, developing, and 
production of all aircraft or matters relat- 
ing to aircraft to be used by the Government; 
that it shall be his duty to produce and pro- 
vide the best designs and most efficient air- 
craft for the various departments of the 
Government in sufficient numbers as far as 
possible to fill the requisitions made upon 
him by said departments. 

Sec. 10. That the executive home of the 
Department of Aeronautics shall be in the 
capital of the United States, and the President 
of the United States shall provide the Direc- 


tor of Aeronautics with such offices, build- 
ings, furnishings, equipment, or any other 
articles and supplies necessary to the ful- 
fillment of this Act. 

Sec. 11. ‘that all other Acts or parts of 
Acts not in accordance with the provisions 
ot this Act are hereby repealed. 


La Guardia’s Triumph 


F. H. LaGuardia has just been elected 
President ot the Board of Aldermen of New 
York City, where he was born December 11, 
1882. His parents moved to Arizona, where 
he received his public schoool and high 
school education. He won his degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from the New York Uni- 
versity and was admitted to the bar in 1910. 


From 1901 to 1904 he was in the Ameri- . 


can consular service at Budapest and 
‘Prieste, and in 1905 and 1906 he was Ameri- 
can consular agent at Fiume, which was his 
mother’s birthplace. 

Betore hig election to Congress he was 
Deputy Attorney-General of New York 
State. When he presented himself as the 
Republican candidate for Congress in the 
Fourteenth District of New York he sur- 
prised politicians by defeating his Demo- 
cratic rival, 

‘When the United States entered the war 
he enlisted in the Air Service and was 
sent to a training camp, where he won a 
lieutenancy. He went to France and later 
was sent to Italy, where his familiarlity 
with the people, their problems, aims and 
language made him of. exceptional value. 
His work won him continual promotion and 
ultimately he became a major. He was pre- 
sented to the king and was in constant touch 
with the highest military and civil officials 
in Italy. 


While abroad he was renominated for 


Congress and had the unique distinction - 


of winning without having made an indi- 
vidual appeal to his constituents. He de- 
feated Scott Nearing, a Socialist candidate. 

Upon his return to this country he imme- 
diately took an active part in the world 
problems confronting Congress and made a 
reputation as a strong speaker, 

He was nominated for President of the 
Board of Aldermen despite his wishes to 
remain in Congress, but accepted the nomi- 
nation in the spirit of duty. 

Reprsentative La Guardia was married 
after his return from the war to Miss Thea 
Almerigotti, 


COLONEL KENLY DECORATED 


Col. Wm. L. Kenly, Field Artilery, of 
Washington, D. C., formerly Major General 
and Director of Military Aeronautics, has 
been presented with the Companion of the 
Order of the Bath, by Air Commodore L, E. 
O. Charlton, €. B.C. MM) G., and D. iS 04. 
British Air Attache. 


OFF TO AUSTRALIA 
The airplane Kangaroo, under command 
of Capt. G. H. Wilkins, and carrying a crew 
of four, left the Hounslow airdrome Nov. 
22 on the first leg of a journey to Australia. 
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Inspection of Airplanes at Romorantin, France 


How the Machines Were Handled From the 
Time of Uncrating Until They Were Assembled 


[Paper read jby Lieut. Harl EH. Ives in 
the A. S. M. E. Journal. ] 


This paper relates to the inspection of air- 
planes at Air Service Production Center No. 
2, Romorantin, Krance. All of the American 
built planes which were used abroad were 
DeHaviiand-4s, ‘I:ney were shipped to Romor- 
antin, France in a semi-assembled condition, 
tnere to be uncrated,set up, tested,and flown 
to the battle line. ‘Lhe piant in which this 
work was done had a floor capacity of 120 
machines with wings on, and /6 to 100 ma- 
chines without wings. ln addition there was 
ampie room for uncrating 50 machines a day 
ana storage capacity for all this material. 
AN alrpiane repair shop and a motor repair 
Shop each of the Same Size as the assempiy 
plant operated as auxiliaries to the assembly 
work. — 

When a machine was first uncrated an in- 
spector was on the job with a handful of red 
rejection cardS ana repair shop cards. lf 
detective materia! was found it was marked 
and the disposition to be made of it way in- 
dicated on the red card; that is it was la- 
beled “repair’ or ‘salvage’ as the case 
might be. !f no trouble was found these first 
inspectors put a card on the machine which 
gave it the right to remain on the assembly 
floor. 


When the assembly work began the in-_ 


spectors in the Fuselage Deparment went 
over every part of the machine. In checking 
up the machine for aiignment the following 
rule was observed:—"With the upper lon- 
gerons level in the pilot’s cockpit une motor 
bed should be level. A line parallel to and 
16% inches below the top ot the upper ion- 
gerons, in the pilot’s cockpit, should bisect 
the sides of the tail. This line will be refer- 
red to as the line of flight of the machine. 
‘Lhat is, it 1s a line parailel to the path of 
the machine when the machine is fiying 
level and straight ahead at its rated speed- 
With the two upper longerons level with 
each other in tne pilot's cockpit, the rudder 
post in the tai] of tne machine should be in 
a vertical position, and the clips to which the 
- main tail piane, or horizontal stabilizer, as it 
is called is fastened, should be level. ‘The 
motor should be level in the machine and the 
center line of the crank shaft of the motor 
should be parallel with and directly under 
the center line of the machine, The axle in 
the landing gear should be ai right angles 
to the center line of the machine, and shouid 
extend the same distance out on each side 
of the fuselage. The clips or hinges to which 
the wings are fastened must be uniformly 
located on the sides of the fuselage and in 
such a position that when the wings are put 
on, the upper wing will be 12 in. ahead of the 
lower one. The center of the center section 
must be exactly above the centered line of 
the machine. 


It would be impossible to mention here 
the details watched by the inspectors as they 
looked over the fuselage, but a few will be 
interesting. ““Make sure that the controls in 
the floor of the cockpit are properly fastened 
Be sure that the main stay-rods in the under 
side of the machine have not been cut by 
some Hun sympathizer. What is in the fire 
extinguisher, Pyrene or gasoline? Have all 
the internal brace wires in the fuselage been 
fastened so that the vibration of the motor 
will not loosen them? Are the brace wires 


that hold the motor 
corrosion ?” 

The controls to the motor, and instrument 
leads from the motor, were carefully ¢xam- 
ined, but in doing so the inspector knew that 
the man who tested the motor later on would 
find out whether every part of the power 
plant was functioning, so he looked tha mot®r 
over more to help hasten the work than any- 


in place damaged by 


LIEUT. A, CORTINEZ MUJICA OF THE 
FIRST CHILEAN AVIATION CO.. 


This autograph photograph was sent by 
Senor Mujica to the Bristo] Aeroplane con- 
structors as a memento of the first crossing 
of the Andes ani back, during which flight 
he established the South American altitude 
record, 


thing else. However, every defective instru- 
inent and damaged motor parc was tagyed as 
soon as 1t was tound, 

betore the macninee could leave the assem- 
bly floor its propeller had to be property in- 
stalled. Berore its installation the propel- 
ler was checked up by the following specifi- 
cations; it must be Im static balance, 3 1n-07Z, 
being the maximum error. The error in track 
and length must not exceed 1-8 in., that is, 
16 in. ‘he error in pitch must not exceed 1 
deg. at any point along the effective areas 
of the two blades, and the average error In 
pitch of the two blades must not exceed 
20 min. 

Every propeller wag carefully watched for 
defective workmanship, and the writer has 
seen a great number of excellently finished 
oak and walnut blades uncrated in France 
with the hub hole bored through each at 
such an angle as to give the propeller a 
track angle of half an inch. An Englishman 
in looking over the propellers said: “I say 
why don’t you fellows catch the Hun who is 
boring those holes for you?” 

The motor, of course, received a careful 


test. It was placed in a concrete stall where 
a free current of air could be obtained, and 
bank of dirt received the bullets from the 
machne guns when their synchronizing me- 
chanism was tested in connection with the 
propeller. The following requirements wer® 
rigidly demanded of every motor. After being 
warmed up it must run at 1600 r. p. m. with- 
out loading or choking; throttle to at least 
300 r p. m. without stopping; maintain an oil 
pressure of not over 30 lb. nor under 15 ib. 
in its range of speed; maintain a speed of 
1500 r. p. m. without excessive vibration or 
over-heating; show that it 1s getiulng proper 
lubrication, that its ignition and throttling 
mechanism are in first-class condition; and 
the sound of its exhaust must indicate that 
its valve openings are properly adjusted 
After this test a rigid inspection of all 
water, oil, and gasoline leads must prove 
tnat there are no lieaks. A second check was » 
made of the propeller, alignment and general 
behavior of all motor control instruments. 
One instrument which was very carefuily 
watched was the tachometer. it was very 
necessary to know that the motor actually 


' developed its rated r. p. m. for with a stan- 


dard propeller the motor speed was direct 
check on the horsepower of the motor. 


Final Inspection of Machine 


In the final inspection after the machine 
was fully rigged and before its flight test, 
tue foliowiny ailgnmene specifications were 
followed. ‘he angie of incidence measured 
with a straight edige rule and level must be 
3 degrees. ‘the method of checking this is 
very simple. A straight edge touching the 
under side of the rear edge of the rear wing 
beam and held leve] must be 115-16 inches. 
from the rear edge of the front wing beam 
when the machine was level in its line of 
flight. That is, the under side of the wing 
must cut the air stream at a positive or lift- 
ing angle of 3 degrees. A simple jig reduced 
this check to the taking of one measurement, 
that is, the 115-16 inch measurement, with 
an over and under-limit of 1-64 inch. The 
didhedral angle of 3 degrees was even more 
easily checked. A string stretched across 
the top of th upper wings above the front 
wing beams muste lear the center section 
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Value of Weather Information to 


To issue storm and weather warnings for 
- navigation (marine) was by law one of the 
first duties of the Weather Bureau. Its use 
of warning advices and information for 
the navigation of the air is but one among 
other logical extensions of its work brought 
about chiefly by the war. As early as 1898 
the Bureau began the taking of upper air 
observation, and work of this character has 
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How the Service Aided the First 
Atlantic Flight and also the R-34 


vice already performed in the past few 
months illustrates its operation and testi- 
fies to its worth, 


Value in First Atlantic Flight 
When the first trans-Atlantic airship 


‘flight was perfected by the U. S. Navy the 


need of accurate meterological reports of 
surface and upper air winds and their at- 


Aircraft | 


guidance of the aviators from the time they 
left Rockaway to the time they reached the 
Azores. That the forecast fulfilled every 
expectation has been attested by officers of 
the Navy. 

Active military operations are now hap- 
pily over. Civil aerial transport exists and 
commands attention. Few are bold enough 
to guess perhaps what is before us, but 


[Cc] U& 7 


been carried on almost continuously since 
1907. The data derived have been of great 
value in connection with aviation and the 
carrying on of military operations, and 
Congress readily granted the funds needed 
to enlarge the service to supply the needs 
of the Army and Navy in carrying on the 
war. Albreast with the need, a service of 
advices, forecasts and warnings, in aid of 
aeronautics has been created in the Weath- 
er Bureau. It has been in operation since 
December 1, 1918, and is offered and avail- 
able to those who may be benefited by it. It 
is limited as yet in both funds and per- 
sonnel, but Congress will doubtless make 
cther provisions as needs develop. The ser- 


tendant weather such as clouds, fog, and 
visibility was early seen and their import- 
ance in such an undertaking fully recog- 
nized. As the Weather Bureau was the 
logical organization on this side of the At- 
lantic Ocean capable of handling an affair 
of this importance and magnitude, its aid 
was sought by the Navy Department in sup- 
plying the meterological information and 
forecasts needed by the aviators making 
this flight. It, the Weather Bureau, had to 
do with the planning of the arrangements 


« for securing meterological reports from the 


Atlantic Ocean and Europe, and with the 
Weather Bureau was placed in full responsi- 
bility for the making of the forecasts for the 


full knowledge of weather conditions is vital 
to the successful navigation of the air and 
the conservation of life and property. 


Value of Information to R-34 


Another exampla-of the importance of 
meterological information and forecasts to 
aerial navigation is that in connection with 
the recent visit of the Brtish dirigble, the 
R-34, to our country. The first call for me- 
terologeal information and forecasts was 
received from the commander of this air- 
ship when off New Foundland, and was by 
radio through the shore station at Cape 
Race. Immediately on receipt of this calll in- 
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STROMBERG CARBURETOR 


The Stromberg Carburetor is standard 
equipment on all Hispano-Suiza aeronau- 
tical motors and these motors have thor- 
oughly proved their value during the recent 
war. 

Probably the most noticeable feature of 
this carburetor and surely the most import- 
ant, is the care shown and security of, the 
mechanical construction. Regardless of the 
careful calibration of the carburetor in the 
shop, each hone is subject to artificial sue- 
tion tests in the test laboratory, thereby 
maintaining an absolute standard of accur- 
acy in performance. The Stromberg Motor 
Devices Company is further equipping its 
laboratory with means for testing carbure- 
tors under conditions of altitude. 

Figure 1 is a section through a Stromberg 
Carburetor showing clearly all important 
parts. 

The float construction is valuable inas- 
much as it gives a positive control of the 
fuel feed at practically all angles at which 
fuel can flow from the supply tank. This 
action functions positively when the car- 
buretor is on its side or under the sidewise 
strain of a sideslip or skid. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 
show the conditions of the carburetors in 
different positions of flight. During the 
dive, climb or side-skid, the action is normal, 
due to the way the float is suspended. When 
the motor is stalled with the plane upside 
down, the float is no longer supported by the 
gasoline and the valve shuts off as in Fig. 
4. It is obvious that to obtain these advan- 


FIG. 2 


the motor in such a way that the float pivot 
is toward the tail of the machine. 

The float needle is fitted with a spring to 

prevent the chattering which has heretofore 
made it almost impossible to keep carbure- 
tors from leaking in airplane service. 
_ Before the fuel reaches the needle-valve, 
it must pass through a strainer. This is held 
down by a spring and can be readily remov- 
ed after the valve plug is taken out. 

Springs are placed on the throttle and al- 


‘titude control shafts, so that much of the 


wear from vibration of these parts in service 
is avoided. The throttle operating lever is 
fitted with adjustable stops, one of which 
locates accurately the position of maximum 
power, while the other stops the throttle 
closing at a point which gives the maximum 
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desired engine speed for idling. Fitting the 
throttles in a double carburetor is quite a 
delicate operation and the valves should 
never be loosened unless absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The carburetor air entrance is usually 


‘horizontal and arranged in such a way 


FIG, 3 


that a back fire will not ignite any leakage 


around the motor. Any air conduits to the 
carburetor air entrance should be as large 
and direct as possible. 

In Stromberg carburetors the fuel dis- 
eharges through a special type of jet. This 
consists of: a metering nozzle, which regu- 


lates the passage of fuel from the float 
chamber,—a small air passage and air bleed 
holes through which air is drawn into the 
jet, where it is discharged with the gasoline 
through the main discharge nozzle,—and an 
accelerating well chamber which holds a 
reserve supply of fuel to be discharged as 
the throttle is opened, thus supplementing 
the normal gasoline flow. 

The idling jet is practically a small aux- 
iliary carburetor. As this jet draws its fuel 
supply from that already metered to the 
main fuel passage, there is no conflict in 
their action, the fuel being discharged from 
the idling jet at small throttle openings, and 
from the main jet at wider throttle openings. 

Altitude control is effected by means of 
two valves in the top of the float chamber, 
enabling the pilot to keep the pressure in 
the float chamber the correct percentage of 
the suction on the nozzle at any altitude. 


eee FIG, 4 
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¢ Demonstration Campaign of the Curtiss Ships 


Eagle in 82 Trips Carried 476 and the 
Oriole in 267 Trips Carried 379 Passengers 


Making a total number of 349 successful 
flights and carrying almost a thousand pas- 
sengers was the unique record of the Cur- 
tiss expedition to Washington recently. The 
Curtiss Hagle, the new eight-passenger 
limousine machine, made a total of 82 flights 
during the ten day trip, carrying 476 pas- 


lins and William H. McMullen, formerly of 
the U. S. Air Service. Captain Morrell es- 


tablished a record for the largest number of 
flights by making a total of forty-five flights, 
carrying more than fifty people, in one day. 

Among the distinguished officials who took 
flights in the Eagle and Orioles were Otto 


Among the representatives were: A. H. 
B. Stephens and C, J. Thompson of Ohio; 
Clark Benedick of Rhode Island; Sidney An- 
derson of Minnesota; H. BE. Hull and W. R. 
Green of Iowa; Patrick McLand of Pennsyl- 
vania; W. B. McKinley and W. E. Brooks of 
Illinois and W. P. Martin of Louisiana. 


UNDER THE M. I. T. WIND CHANNEL 


The aerodynamic balance shown in this photograph is. located directly underneath the wind channel in the Department 


of Aeronautics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
can determine the force which the artificial wind exerts on the 
only one of its kind in this country, is so accurate that 


In the photograph (seated) are the government directors, George M. Denkin 
This institution is now raising a $10,000,000 Endowment Fund. 


sengers while the three Curtiss Orioles made 
267 flights and carried 879 passengers. 

This expedition—the first of its kind ever 
attempted by any aeroplane company in the 
U.S. A.—was taken for the purpose of demon- 
strating two of the new types of commercial 
planes developed by the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Corporation—during the present 
year and also as an educational campaign 
to show the possibilities of flying. 

The Eagle, the first tri-motored land ma- 
chine built in America, was piloted by Bert 
Acosta, one of the pioneer pilots, while the 
Orioles were piloted by J. A. Morrell, for- 
merly of the Royal Air Force; Paul F. Col- 


Praeger, second-assistant postmaster-gener- 
al and head of the aerial mail; General 
Charles T. Menoher, director of the Air Ser- 
vice; Benedict Crowell, second assistant sec- 
retary of war; Mrs. Newton D. Baker, wife 
of the secretary of war; Mrs. George Bar- 
nett, wife of the commandant of the U. S. 
Marine Corps; General L. E. O. Charlton, 
British air attache; Herman Lundquist, 
speaker of the lower house of Sweden and 
Lt. Com. P, N. L. Bellinger of the NC-1. 

Three United States senators made trips 
over Washington in the Eagle—Harry §S. 
New of Indiana, I. L. Lenroot of Wisconsin, 
and Carroll §. Page of Vermont. 


By means of adjusting the weights on this balance the operators 
airplane model in the channel above. 
it can measure to within 1-10,000 of a pound. 

ger (left) and C. D. Hanscom (right). 


This balance, which is the 


Following are the members of the lega- 
tions who made flights: Kobert Silvercruys, 
Beligum; Yung Kwai, counselor and charge 
@’affairs, Teh-Yuen Liu, naval attache, Lt. 
Chu Fong Lin, Ensign Tsen Shih-Chang, 
China; Lt. A. A. Dedouloff, Lt. A. R. Wiren, 
Lt. A. I. Snironoff, Capt. I. V. Mishtowt, 
naval attache, Col, A. Nikolaioff, military 
attache, Russia; Senor Don L. A. Penaherra, 
attache, Ecuador; Pedro Rodigues Capote, 
counsel and charge d’ affaires, Senor O. 
Garcia J. Acme, Dr. Jose T. Baron, second 
Secretary, Jose Van der Gucht, naval at- 
tache, P. A. Bonet, commercial attache, M. 
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America Defenceless 


AILURE of the Joint Committee on Appropriations to report out 

the $15,000,000 appropriation added by the Senate for the pur- 

chase of battleplanes for the defense of the United States is a 
calamity. The chief officers of the Air Service, the Secretary of War 
and all who know anything regarding the defenseless condition of 
the country aerially urged this immediate appropriation on the 
soundest grounds. We haven’t an American pursuit ship; we hhaven’t 
a reconnaissance plane, or a night bomber that could be used in 
modern warfare. We have excellent sample types of all sorts, but 
none available for combat or even for training. The American aero- 
nautical engineers have designed the best airplane in the world, in 
our opinion. If they can be built the United States will take rank 
with the leading nations in aircraft defense. If none is built for 
a year this country could not handle Mexico properly in the event of 
a sudden air raid. 

The aircraft industry which has been gradually disintegrating 
is now in the last state of hopelessness. If Congress does not give 
the Army an opportunity to let some orders for machines this year, 
it is certain that when the time comes there will be no large and 
responsible companies to handle the work. The House seems to be 
of the opinion that any money given to those at present in charge 
of the Army Air Service will be thrown away or wastefully expended. 
Until the new United Air Service is an accomplished fact there 
seems to be no hope for any building program. 


Unified Air Service 


ZW officers of our Army fail to see the many advantages of a 
Fk Unified Air Service from an industrial point of view. They 
appreciate, too, the necessity of a properly organized industrial 
life, before the nation can wage a war with a world power, or even. 
in so far as aircraft is concerned, with a second rate power. But 
these advantages are outweighed in the minds of many by a belief 
that tactical success in war would be greatly jeopardized by having 
aircraft which are employed for such widely varying functions as 
those of the army, the navy, and commercial life controlled and 
regulated by one governmental department. 

It is easy to see how such a belief could arise. Our knowledge 
of the tactical employment of aircraft is derived wholly from the 
experience of the world war. In the beginning, aircraft was em- 
ployed solely for observation. As the war ‘continued, there devel- 
oped air fighting and the attack of ground troops with bullet and 
bomb. These latter roles, non-existent in the beginning, grew in 
importance. By the signing of the armistice, they had come to be 
the work of a majority of air units, and it required little foresight 
to perceive that this tendency would become more marked as time 
went. There is needed, in fact, a revision of our conception of air 
tactics. The role of air forces has gone far beyond that of merely 
furnishing an elevated platform for observing the enemy. 

There is a striking analogy between the roles of the Navy and 
of the air forces. Where two powers are separated from each other 
by the sea, it is recognized that the power with naval superiority 
alone can attack. A necessary preliminary, therefore, to the land 
decision—which is the final decision—is a decision on the seas. 
From this it has become an axiom that the role of the navy in war 
is to seek out and destroy the hostile navy. In wars of the future, 
the decision may or may not ‘be preceded by a huge naval battle. 
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That will depend obviously on whether the belligerents are separ- 
ated by intervening seas. But the ocean of air that bathes all coun- 
tries will assuredly be the theatre of the preliminary fighting of 
all future battles, whether land or naval, and, as Marshal Foch has 
observed, victory will incline to the side that secures air superiori- 
ty. The role of the air force is now in large part to seek out and 
destroy the hostile air forces. A subsequent vital duty is the de- 
struction of the enemy’s land or naval units. Observation, though 
ef great importance in its results, may eventually be the role of a 
numerically small part of the air forces, 


Landing an Airplane on Board Ship 


HILE many successful flights have been made in the U. S. A. 

off the decks of battleships, we have not heard so far of 

attempts being made to land airplances on the same decks since 
the San Diego experiments of 1911, 

It is interesting to read that at a foreign Marine Experimental 
Aircraft Depot there has been conducted a series of tests of deck 
landing devices. The first of these constituted an inclined wire- 
rope way to be fitted over the stern of the ship and a B. E. fitted 
with a special chassis was actually landed on it. A more suc- 
cessful method was one in which sandbags attached to ropes were 
stretched across the landing deck and an attachment fitted to the 
plane which picked up successive ropes during the process of 
pulling up. 

These methods are worthy of interest and we may expect 
sooner or later similar attempts made over here. 


Altitude F light 


E a recent address before the American Flying Club, Brig.-Gen. 
Mitchell, confidently predicted that Europe would be reached in 

six hours and the trip around the world could be made in a day 
or two by the altitude airplane of the future. 

This possibility is based on two inventions which have already 
been successfully tried out at McCook Field. One is a turbo com- 
pressor and the other is a yariable pitch propeller. 

With the turbo compressor it is possible to maintain the power 
of the engine at altitude. With the variable pitch propeller it is 
possible to adjust the propeller pitch so that full advantage may be 
taken of the greater power provided at altitude, and with the com- 
bination of the turbo, speeds of 200 to 250 miles per hour come with- 
in the range of possibility, and Gen. Mitchell’s address is a timely 
and authoritative insistence of this wonderful possibility. 


An Aerial Customs Office 


T is an interesting reminder of the fact that Aviation is be- 
[esau more and more commonplace, more and more a part of 

cur daily life, to read that the British have an official entitled 
“Officer in Charge of his Majesty’s Customs and Excise at Hounslow 
Aerodrome.” 

Every commercial airplane entering or leaving England must 
be reported to this officer, and the nature of the goods carried de- 
clared. Difficulties at first encountered were rapidly overcome; 
and the system is working smoothly. There is an average de- 
parture of three machines a day. On some days the departures 
for the continent were as many as eight. 

This constitutes very encouraging news. 
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Value of Weather 
Bureau to Aircraft 


(Continued from page 5) 


formation of the prevailing weather and 
winds along the American Coast north of 
New York and forecasts of wind and weath- 
er conditions were sent twice each day un- 
til the airship reached Long Island. Per- 
~ haps the most important information con- 
tained in these advices was sent when the 
airship wag flying between Nova Scotia and 
Cape Cod, encountering head winds and its 
supply of fuel nearly exhausted. The pre- 
diction was to the effect that the wind would 
change to the northeast within the next 12 
hours. Unquestionably this change in the 
wind was most timely and enabled the air- 
ship to reach its destination without the aid 
of torpedo boats. During all the time that 
the R-34 was moored at the flying field on 
Long Island advices three times each day 
concerning the probable wind and weather 
conditions were supplied its commander. 
Its dramatic departure was made on urgent 
recommendations from the Weather Bureau 
to the effect that a storm wag approaching 
rapidly from the region of the Great Lakes, 
that the wind and weather conditions, then 
favorable for a start homeward, would con- 
tinue but a few hours longer, and that to 
remain moored on the flying field would be 
at the risk of having the airship torn from 
its moorings and swept away by winds and 
squalls that would set in before the expira- 
tion of the night. This bulletin was sent as 
an urgent message at 9 p. m., and at mid- 
night the R-34 was on her homeward fight 
under exceptionally favorable winds and 
weather jconditions. It is fortunate that 
she left when she did, for the following 
morning the wind was blowing half-a-gale, 
'-yain had set in, and atmospheric conditions 
were most dangerous for an airship unpro- 
tected on a fiving field. In the meantime the 
R-34. was miles eastward, flying in good 
weather and with strong following winds 
making exceptionally fine speed. That the 
work of the Weather Bureau in ‘this con- 
nection was appreciated is evidenced by the 
_ following message received from her me- 
terological officer via radio after her depar- 
ture: “Many thanks for kindly and efficient 
manner in which weather information has 
been supplied. Very grateful.” 

These are but samples of what the 
* Weather Bureau will and must do for aerial 
navigators in the future, not only in the 
matter of trans-Atlantic flights but more 
narticularly to safeguard flying in the 
United States. 


Service Standardized 

The Weather Bureau has for some time 
past made forecasts for the air services of 
the Army and Navy, and in the immediate 
future its service will be enlarged. and 
standardized. Since August 10, 1919, 
“FKiylng Weather” forecasts have been made 
systematically for the United States by 
zones as follows: No. 1. North Atlantic 
States: No. 2. Middle Atlantic States: No. 
3. South Atlantic States; No. 4, Lake Region; 
No. 5. Ohio Valley and Tennessee; No. 6, 
East Gulf States: No. 7, Upper Mississippi 
and Missouri Valleys: No. 8, Central Plains 
States and Middle Mississinni Valley: No. 
9. West Gulf States: No. 10, Northern Rocky 


Mountain States; No. 11. Sonthern Rocky- 


Mountain States: No. 12. Senthern Plateau 
States; No. 18, Pacific Coast States. 

The zonal man shows the eeoeranhic dis- 
triets into which the United States have 
been divided for the purpose of aviation 
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forecasting. These forecasts will be issued 
twice daily, at 9:30 a. m, and 9:30 p. m., 
and will be immediately supplied the Air 
Service, U. S. Army, for dissemination to 
their airfields. It is presumed that the U. 
S. Naval Air Service will sooner or later 
need, similar ‘information for the ‘coastal 
zones It also seems probable that the press 
services will handle the forecasts for dis- 
tribution to the regions where flying is 
more or less general, for it is manifestly 
true that meterological information and 
forecasts are destned to become of even 
greater importance to the navigator of the 
air than to the navigator of the seas or the 
dweller on the lands. | : 

The Weather Bureau through its chain 
of meterological reporting stations and its 
trained personnel is at attention and pre- 
pared to handle the many problems that 
will have to be handled to save the lives 
and the shins at sea during the years since 
Congress planned and legalized its organ- 
ization for this purvose. 


Home Ins. in Aviation 


The Home Insurance Company is prepar- 
ing to enter the field of aircraft insurance 
end will shortly announce to its agents the 
forms of cover and rates to be charged. 
Recoenizine that the moral hazard will be 
an important feature in this class of busi- 
nesses, snecial stress will be laid unon the 
importance of a careful investigation of 
the financial standing. aviation experience 
and condition of the aircraft of the assur- 
ed. together with the uses to which the 
mechine is to be put. 

B.S. Martin has heen anpointed manager 
of the Home’s ‘aircraft insurance depart- 
ment and assumes his new duties to-day. 
Mr, Martin was formerlv with the insur- 
ance |brokerage house of L. T. Hollister. 
Jnc., and is considered exceptional]v well 
informed on aircraft hazards. Formal 
prospectus of proposed new aircraft cover 
will shortly be issued to the Home’s agency 
force. 


Importance of Physical Hazard 
Physical hazards of the aircrafts to be 


. insured will also be given serious consid- 


eration, as it is recognized that many air- 
craft are coming into commercial use, which 
have thad severe neglect or abuse during 
their operation in the army or at the train- 
ing camps. Such planes when damaged 
have not been efficiently repaired and are, 
therefore, not good risks in many instances. 
The sale of these tvnes, the announcement 
states, should be discouraged, and insur- 
enee protection cannot be secured for them. 
While makine these restrictions as to the 
class of risks to be assumed, the object 
cf the Home Insurance Company in extend- 
ine its average to include this new phase 
of insurance is to encourage the conserva- 
tive development of aviation in this coun- 
trv and to eliminate such ventures that 
micht prove destructive to further develop- 
ment, 


Forms of Cover to Be Issued 


The lines of aircraft 
the Home joroposes to write include fire. 
theft, collision and property damage, and 
apply to the ‘maintenance, operation and 
use of aircraft for private and commercial 
purposes, including the transportation of 
passengers. All policies are to be written 
at the home office after receipt of full in- 
formation, and no policy will be issued for 

The rates to be established for the vari- 
a period longer than six months. 


insurance which 
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ous hazards involved have been decided 
upon the following basis of cover and will 
be for the six months period: 

Fire Insurance—Covering fire from any 
cause and lightning, at any location, while 
in flight or while being transported. 

Theft Insurance—Covering theft of the 
machine or any of its parts, excluding, how- 
ever, the first $100 from every loss, and 
coverage only issued in connection with fire 
policy, with warranty of housing in recog- 
nized hangar, 

-Collision Insurance—Covers direct dam-: 
age to plane and equipment as result of 
collision with any other plane or object or 
with the earth or impact with water. This: 
cover will contain 10 per cent of deductible 
clause, excluding 10 per ‘cent of the amount 
of the insurance from each separate loss. 

Property Damage—Covers liability of the 
owner of the plane for damage to the prop- 
erty of others not carried on the aircraft. 
and demonstration work will be permitted 
for an additional premium when such work 
is conducted by experienced pilots. 

Issued From Home Office Only 

The Home will only issue policies or 
binders from its.home office and agents 
submitting the business will be allowed a 
commission on all classes of aircraft busi- 
ness of 10 per cent. Owing to the nature 
of the business, premiums will be due when 
the policy is issued and at least 40 per cent 
of the premium must be guaranteed to be 
paid if a binder is issued, even if cancelled 
within a few days. Endorsements allowed 
will include: In connection with collision 
clause, 10 per cent deductible; water and 
earth landing warranties for reduced rate; 
property damage, $1,000 limit and $25 de- 
ductible; tornado cover; passenger carry- 
ing permit; standing and sinking clause; 
and $100 theft deductible. 


R-80 Soon Ready 


The British rigid airship, the R-80, will 
be completed before Christmas and handed 
over by the manufacturers, Vickers, Ltd., to 
the Admiralty. ‘The R-80 embodies the latest 
improvements.in British design. She is 535 
feet long, 70 feet wide and has an overall 
height of 85 feet. 

Her lifting power will be 76,000 pounds, or 
thirty-eight tons, and four airship engines, 
each of 240 horse power, will give her a maxi- 
mum speed of sixty-five miles an hour. A crew 
e fifteen or sixteen is necessary to navigate 

Se, 


Fliers for the Poles 


The Kosciuszko squadron of American avia- 
tors has left Warsaw for Lemberg, to join 
the Polish pursuit squadron, which Major Ced- 
ric EK. Fauntleroy, an American, will command. 

The squadron is equipped with the latest 
Austrian albatros machines and expects to go 
shortly to the Bolshevik front. Lieut. E. P. 
Graves of Boston and E. W. Chess of El Paso 
are expected to join the Americans within a 
week. Major Fauntleroy is seeking a few more 
American fliers for his squadron. 


I. A. STANDARDS COMMISSION 


A joint resolution introduced in the House 
of Representatives authorizes the President to 
appoint delegates to the International Aircraft 
Standards Commission and appropriates $6,000 
for expenses. 
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We Have No More 


Used Canadian Training Planes— 


the 350 Canadian Training Planes purchased from the Imperial Munitions 
Board of Great Britain have been disposed of. 


{ 


the unprecedented demand for these “Canucks” by pilots who use them for 


commercial purposes exhausted our supply much earlier than we anticipated. . 


s 


a few practically new Canadian Training Planes have been released for sale 


and are now ready for immediate’ delivery. 


the fuselages, wings, landing gears, etc., are new and the O-X5 engines have 


been completely overhauled and are guaranteed. 


the price is $3000 f. 0. b. Toronto. 


nited Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


| Sales Office 
1018 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
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THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 
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PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory—Keyrort, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 


Member Manufacturers’ ‘ 
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Air Mail Activities 


A gain of approximately five fold in air 
mileage, ‘with a corresponding service in 
mail collectiongy and deliveries has been 
made in the last six months by the Aeriai 
Mail Service of the Post Office Department, 
according to a statement by the latter, cov- 
ering air mail activities from May 15, 1919, 
to November 22, 1919. 

Between May 15 and November 22, this 
year, the Air Mail has flown a total of 305,- 
619 miles, or more than the distance of 
twelve times around the world. During the 
six months preceding, air mail planes flew 
but 61,173 miles. The astonishing gain is 
explained by the fact that on May 15, 1919, 
was inaugurated the New York-Chicago air 
mail route, an air line of 710 miles navi- 
gate one daily in each direction. Prior to 
this extension the sole air mail line was 
from New York to Washington, a distance 
cf 218 miles, navigated then as now, once 
daily in each direction. 

The Air Mail Service has had three fa- 
talties during the past six months, or one 
fatality for each 101.875 miles flown. 

At the same time, there have been 34 
forced landings, due to mechanical troubles. 
This amounts to one forced landing for ev- 
ery 8,988 miles flown, or a distance equal 
to approximately four round trips between 
New York and San Francisco. 


Gn the route between New York and 
Washington there were 19 forced landings, 
or one for each 3,742 miles. On the route 
between Cleveland and Chicago there were 
8 fored landings in 120.923 miles flown, or 
one for each 15,115 miles. On the route 
across the Alleghenies, between New York 
and Cleveland, there were 7 forced landings 
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in 113,595 mils flown, or one forced landing 
for each 16,226 miles operated. 

Fourteen of the forced landings were 
made with Curtiss R4 planes equipped prin- 
cipally with high compression Liberty 400 
H. P. motors, and 14 forced landings with 
DH 4 planes, equipped with Liberty 400 H. 
P. engines. The other 6 forced landings 
were divided between other types of planes. 
The principal causes of forced landings 
were: oil pressure, 7; radiator trouble, 4; 
gas pressure, 3; foul plugs, 3; carburetor 
trouble, 3; short circuit in rain, 2, and 
loose connecting rods, 2. 

Today the Air Mail Service is operating 
85 serviceable planes. Six months ago it 
operated but approximately forty. The 
principal improvements installed in this 
period are: the use of fire-proof mail com- 
partments, carburetor screens preventing 
fire, and compressed air fire extinguishers, 
operated automatically perfected by Dr. 
I. T Bussler, superintendent of the Air 
Mail Service. Use of parachutes is also be- 
ing ccnsidered. 


Hart’s New Propeller 


Announcement from McCook aviation field 
that successful tests have been made with 
a reversible airplane propeller means that 
the day of the “backyard” airplane is here. 

With the new propeller, airplanes can 
land and be brought to a stop within fifty 
feet by actual test, officials said. 

The new device will also increase- the 
climbing speed of an airplane forty per cent 
and permit of higher altitude flying, 50,000 
feet being a possible limit. Seth Hart, of 
Tos Angeles, Cal., is the inventor of the pro- 
peller. 
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ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


Home Office: 56 Cedar St., New York 
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Will Fly All Winter 


A quiet celebration -was staged at the 
Airdrome of the Philadelphia Aero-Service 
Corporation recently where the afternoon 
class were receiving flying instructions. 

Pilot Davis had just landed with a student 
when Manager Hower called the flying force 
and students about him and announced that 
the next flight would be the two-thousandth 
take-off from the field since flying was 
started in June of this year, and that he 
took this occasion to thank every one who 
contributed to the successful inauguration 
cf Philadelphia’s first commercial flying 
project and particularly to thank the pilots 
and ground men for their unfaltering loy- 
alty and skill by which the present splendid 
results had been achieved witn no more 
serious accident than a bursted inner tube. 


Mr. Hower requested that the honor of 
the two thousandeth flight be given to Miss 
Volera Nelson, a lady student, and with 
Miss Nelson in the plane, Pilot Davis took 
off. followed by the cheers of all nresent. 
It is feared that not much instruction was 
attempted during the flight as Pilot Davis 
considered it an occasion for an air exhi- 
bition such ag only the initiated usually 
witness. With spirals, dips, spins, loops, 
rolls, and turns of the high school class, 
the two thousandth flight was successfully 


given. 
The Philadelphia Aero-Service Corpora- 
tion will continue their flying school 


throughout the winter. They feel that com- 
mercial flying means flying in all seasons. 

Manager Hower announced that a high 
powered Aero training plane would soon be 
added to the school equipment to give ad- 
vanced training in stunting. 


NEW YORK 


AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


Against the Following Risks 


FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION. 

THEFT (Of the machine or any of its parts). 
COLLISION (Damage sustained to the plane itself). ; 
PROPERTY DAMAGE (Damage to the property of others). 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 


Windstorm, Cyclone, Tornado—Passenger Carrying Permit—Stranding and Sinking Clause—Demonstration Permit—Instruc- 


tion Permit 


AGENTS IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS, AND 
IN CANADA, MEXICO, CUBA, PORTO RICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Aircraft, Automobile, Fire and Lightning, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean); Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 


STRENGTH 


Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm 


REPUTATION 


SERVICE 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


pees — = ; 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


of Possession—-assuring you of reasonable 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- 
pense. Long Island City, New York 


WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


@ Immediate Delivery. 


Aferoplan es 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. 8. Army Air Service as the _ LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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Airplane Inspection 


at Romorantin 
(Continued from page 4) 


9 1-8 in. when it touched the wing at the 
center strut fittings, 

But the details which must be covered on 
an airplane betore it can ‘be OK’d as a per- 
tect Macnine are an entirely difierent mat- 
ter. kor instance, to counveract tne torque 
of the 4V0 hp. motor an extra amount of in- 
cidence musSc (be Put In tne lett wing. If 
this were not done tne pig pixa wouru Wy as 
though it had lost some of the feathers trom 
its leit wing. if the interplane struts are 
not all of pruper length, the upper wing will 
not have the same anyile of incidence as tne 
lower one and the pilot will say that the 
machine is heavy on one side, tnat 1t does 
not want to climb, or that 1t may have a 
heavy tail. ‘the angie of incidence is the 
all important tactor in the final alignment 
of an airpuane, : 

The new wire, or cable, as it is referred to, 
wil] always suretch. ‘Ine quescion of just 
how tight the machine can be set up and 
not endanger the strength of its own mem- 
bers and at the same time be sure of hold- 
ing its alignment is one that the inspeccor 
must be able to answer without a second 
_ thought. With the check-up on equipment, 
and especially such special equipment as 
cameras, bomb-dropping sights and machine 
guns, comes the necessity for an inspector 
with a ready mind. If he is not wide awake 
he will surely pass his machine with some 
of its vital parts missing. 

The compass must be adjusted after all 
other apparatus: has been installed. The 
residual magnetism of the motor has a tend- 
ency to throw the magnetic needle out of its 
proper course. When the motor is running, 
the magnetism of its rotating parts pro- 
duces a, still heavier effect on the compass 
needle. Before that instrument will function, 
the magnetic effect of the running motor must 
be counteracted. The inspector must make 
sure that the compass needle will point 
straight north when the machine is in the 
air, and he must, if possible, get all adjust- 
ing done before the flight test. 

On ihe field, the machine underwent a 
hasty inspection by the test pilot ‘before 
flight. In the air it must fly level with a 
motor speed of 1350 to 1400 r.pm. It must 
be easy enough on the controls to permit 
the pilot to release the stick and maintain 
his course and altitude with the use of his 
rudder alone. The motor must meet all the 
demands before mentioned, and in addition 
be able to maintain its r.p.m. in a steep 
climb. 


The card system mentioned earlier in this 
paper was a great aid in getting the excel- 


for instrument; 
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lent results obtained by the inspecvion de- 
partment. When the assembiy work was 
pegun on the machine a card 5 in. by 8 in. 
was putina holder on the outside of tne ma- 
chine. As one part of the work was com- 
pleted, or one alignment properly checked 


out the inspector on the joo made a record — 


of the fact on the card. At the same time 


it he found some detect which must be rem- ~ 


edied before the final OK he noted it on the 
back of the card. When the machine was 
ready to leave the first department al] the 
assembly work assigned to that one floor had 
been passed on by the inspector and many 
of the defects remedied, which might have 
been. overlooked later on, or if discovered 
would have delayed the machine in its sched- 
ule. The inspecvor who passed the machine 
to the next department removed the card and 
put on one which, it might be said, gave it 
the privilege of leaving the first assembly 
floor. Any defects still unattended to were 
carried forward to the new card and. the old 
card was filed in the inspector’s office as a 
part of the history of that plane. ‘his pro- 


cess was repeated four different times, the 


plane receiving at last a final OK from the 
inspector. This OK was on a linen tag and 
remained on the machine when it was deliv- 
ered to the front. If at any time a defect 
was found that would hold the machine in 
the department as much as two hours over 
its schedule, the inspector would remove the 
regular inspection card and put on a repair 
shop card which constituted a pass to the 
repair shop for that machine. When the re- 
pair shop card was properly signed by the 
inspectors at the repair shop, the machine 
was placed back into the assembly process 
again and its old card was attached to it 
_ Personnel of Organization 

A careful selection of the ren available 
for inspection work revealed the fact that 
young men with some college traning or at 
least high school education made the ‘best in- 
spectors Men skilled in automobile repair 
work were the poorest. They wanted to do 
the job themselves, Jewelers were available 
inspection and cabinet 
makers for wood work. 

The organization, which in November was 
capable of passing successfully on 50 com- 
plete airplanes a day, consisted of 75 non- 
commissioned officers and privates, and 106 
commissioned officers. Five of the commis- 
sioned officers were the pilots. There were 


five distinct departments, first inspec- 
tion, fuselage assembly inspection, mo- 
tor inspection, final assembly inspection 


and flight test. The daily and hourly reports 
came on the regular inspection cards to the 
inspection office from these different depart- 
ments. The record of the work of the depart- 
ment is best told by saying that none of the 
1400 machines passed by the organization, up 
to Nov. 11, 1918, failed on the field because 
of some defect inspector. overlooked by an 
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Curtiss Campaign 


of Demonstration 


(Continued from page 7) 


R. Cornide and C. M. Sera, Cuba; Senor Don 
Fmrique A. Klickmann, second secretary, 
Chile; R. H. Haddow, third secretary, and 
Capt. Robert Glen, honorary attache, Great 
Britain; Alberto L. Moreira, counselor and 
charge d’affaires, Brazil; ‘Count Goren 
Rosen, second secretary, John Allan A, Mil- 
ler, commercial attache, and Otto Johanson, 
Sweden; Charles Moravia, envoy extraordin- 
ary, and Albert Blanchete, secretary, Haiti; 
Senor German Aramburu Lecaros, attache, 
Peru; L. Bysterus Heemsberk, honorary at- 
tache, Netherlands; Senor Mario Bonillas, 
ambassador, Senor Dr. Ricardo Huerto, sec- 
ond secretary, Senor Servando Berrera G, 
third secretary, Senor C. Serrano, Senor M. 
Y. De Negri, Senor Ricardo de Hoyos, Senor 
Gonzalo Meza, Senor Edmundo Pena, and 
Senor Manuel M, Torres Somelin, Mexico. 


Among others were: Jack Baker, son of 
the Secretary of War; Mrs. Thomas Logan, 
Washington; Captain L. Ames Brown, Wash- 
ington; the Misses Ann and Leila Gordon, 
daughters of General George Barnett; Mrs. 
Hi, B. Maynard, mother of Lt. Belvin May- 
nard, “‘the flying parson’; Dr. Joseph S. 
Ames, Johns Hopkins University; Mrs. C. 
F. Lea, wife of Congressman Lea of Califor- 
nia; Y. Ischashi, Japanese labor delegation; 
Master John L. Wilson, son of Congressman 
John H. Wilson of Pennsylvania; Mrs. Wil- 
liam F. Kirby, wife of Senator Kirby of Ar- 
kansas; Mr. and Mrs. R. E Bolling, Wash- 
ton; Marjorie Stinson, the aviatrix; Dr. A. 
FE. Zahm, aeronautical authority;; Admiral 
and Mrs. Simpson, U. 8. N.; Mrs. I. C. Cop- 
ley, wife of Congressman Copley of Illinois; 
Henry Lee Millege, sixteen-month-old son 
of Maj. John Millege of the war department; 
Miss H. D. Dickinson, daughter of Congress- 
man Clement C. Dickinson of Missouri; Mrs. 
Tom Cowan, wife of Congressman Cowan of 
Arkansas; Mrs. I. L. Lenroot, wife of Sena- 
tor Lenroot of Wisconsin; Mrs. W. R. Green, 
wife of Congressman Green of Iowa; Dr. 
Charles Wood, of the Church of the Cove- 
nant, Washington; Joseph H. Conlin, oper-— 
atic star; Miss M. V. Goodall, daughter of 
Congressman Louis B. Goodail of Maine; J. 
W. Brooks, son of Congressman Brooks of 
Illinois; Mrs. N. D. Ely, wife of Col. Ely of 
the Judge Advocate ‘Generals department 
and mother of Eugene Ely, the first man to 
fly a plane from the deck of a battleship; 
Mrs. J. M. Rose, wife of Congressman Rose 
of Pennsylvania; Mrs. A. H. Walters, wife 
cf Congressman Walters of Pennsylvania; 
Admiral W. S. Smith, U. S. N.; Frank Field, 
son of Congressman William J. Fields of 
Kentucy, and Miss V. Sutherland, 
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Airplane Engines 


Reliable - 


Accessible’ - 


Efficient 


Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 
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Paragon Propellers ' 


Highly Developed Dynopter Design 
Special for J. N. Machines 


EDLY 


THE 
NATIONAL LIBERTY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The Economy Propeller, 
Par Excellence 


Price $45.00 F. O. B. Baltimore 
For Metal Sheathing Add $12.00 


These are a special development for O. X. Motors on J. N. 
Machines, now being made in large quantities and ready for 
immediate shipment on receipt of $15.00. deposit. C. O. D. 
for balance, with examination allowed before acceptance and 
safe delivery guaranteed. Every one bears the Paragon mark 
with all that mark implies. Get our General Booklet and LiSt 
for other designs etc. Write teday. 


FIRE -:. THEFT -- COLLISION 


INSURANCE AND IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS 


ASIERICAN PROPELLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 
1281—89 Covington Street 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


Ue 


CHARLES H. PAYNE 


of 
AERO PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. A I R P L A N K I N S U R A N C K 
oe FOR THE 3 
PAYNE & RICHARDSON, Inc. Manufacturer—Flyer 
Manager Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 


Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


; Insurance Expert 
_81 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 


Ue 


Branch Office 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
280 Madison Ave. 


Gelephone VANDERBILT 322 
Half of the | 
American airmen 


By 


have proved the 


Berling’s worth. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY 
62, WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Member Manufacturers’ 
Aircraft Association 


WY HAT goes to make the ideal aerial 
runabout? Smartness, convenience, 
economy, speed,comfort and ease of control 
—with no nervous tension—you can talk, 
read, write or even sleep—it is a gentle- 


“man’s air-craft. Furthermore, the Oriole 


is equipped with a “S1xX’’, and carries seven 
hours’ fuel at economical speed. 


It has been developed by the organization which 
furnished Canada and the United States with train- 
ing machines for 95% of their cadet flyers, by the 
company which constructed the Navy-Curtiss flying 
boats, masters of the Atlantic. 


The graceful and effective lines of the orange and 
black Oriole take the eye of everyone who knows and 
appreciates style. The appointments of the machine 
fulfill the promise of its appearance. A door in the 
fuselage just above the lower wing swings open to 
admit the passengers into a roomy, cushioned apart- 
ment. The pilot’s “‘cockpit” is just to the rear. A 
self-starter is there for your convenience. Protection 
from wind and noise is afforded by the windshield 
and the scientifically shaped fuselage. 


With a 90 H. P. motor the Oriole attains a three- 
passenger speed of 85m. p.h. This is remarkable in 
relation to load and horse power employed, and with 
respect to economy. The gasoline cost per pas- 
senger mile in the Oriole is but 1 1/10 cents! With 
a Curtiss “Six” Motor, 150 H. P., the speed of 95 
m. p. h. is no less remarkable. 

There 1s a splendid opportunity for dealers to become iden- 


tified with this profitable industry. Get in on the ground 
floor by writing for our sales plan for your territory. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE axnp MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: Room 1457, 52 VanpERBILT AVENUE, New York 


CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, L. I. 


* THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CURTISS FLYING STATION OF ATLANTIC CITY, INC, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their unparalleled pioneering trip. 


Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 
any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


; 7 MARTIN RAILROAD 
ae : he pir ce AIRPLANE TIME TIME 


Cleveland © | Dayton Eric Springer 215 Miles 1 hour, 50 min. 6 hours 
Washington New York Capt. Francis 225 Miles | 2 hours 5 hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland Washington Eric Springer 350 Miles | 2 hours, 58 min. 14 hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland New York Eric Springer 450 Miles 3 hours, 20 min. 14 hours 
Dayton New York Capt. Francis 630 Miles 6 hours, 40 min. 14 hours 
Macon Washington Capt. Francis 635 Miles | 6 hours, 15 min. 18 hours 


The superior performance which charac- The Glenn L. Martin Company 
terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of CLEVELAND 

ten years of experience in building aircraft Contractor to the U. S. Army, Navy and 

of a superior quality. Post Office Department 
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Organizing National Aviation 


/ 


Direct Control, a Committee on Aeronautics 


and Up-to-Date Airplanes Are Required 


Recent Address of Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, Chief of Training and 
Operations Group, Army Air Service, Before the American Flying Club 


In organizing its national aviation, every 
country in the world has had to determine 
whether it was of sufficient importance to 
be developed essentially as an international 
asset, or whether it was still to ‘be regarded 
as a small auxiliary service. 

All of the first-class governments in the 
world with the exception of the United 
States, have determined that aeronautics 1S 
one of the most important elements of their 
defensive and offensive military power, and 
bids fair in a short time to be one of the 
greatest assets commercially. Each one of 
these states, therefore, has provided a cen- 
tral control for the deve.opment and admin- 
istration of all its ae:onauticai elements, 
military, civil, commercial and international. 
The states have so cryanized heir aeronaa- 
tic departments that maximum economy of 
administration will be exercised, combined 
with the maximum development of aeronau- 
ties. This can only be obtained by a centrai- 
wation of control and a continued policy of 
air development. 

The air service is such a new element in 
the national defense armament o1 govern- 
ments, that the only personnel that are fa- 
miliar with it to any great extent are those 
whose business it has peen to handle it dur- 
ing the war. It is believed that practicaliy 
ai. fiying officers are cunvinced tnat ai alc 
department as provided by the New and 
Curry bills is the only one that can work 
successfully in this country and develop 
aviation in an economical way, considered 
from a military, civil and commercial stand- 
point. 

It is interesting in this connection to see 
what the other authorities, aside from the 
flying officers, advocate in this respect. The 
Crowell mission which was sent to Europe 
to investigate areonautical conditions, ad- 
vocated centralization of contro] and an air 
army co-equal with the war and navy depart- 
ments. Gen. Pershing, in his testimony be- 
fore Congress, advocated the centralization 
of contro! for aviation and the Board of Of- 
ficers convened by the War Vepartment also 
advocated a centralization of control. 

It is quite evident under these conditions 
that the thought in this country is following 
the general lines adopted by other large 
countries in the development of their avia- 
tion, and it remains now for Congress to 
formulate their basic principles into a law, 
which it will attempt to do in the coming 
session. 

It is quite evident that the more simple 
and the more direct the control over all 
branches of aviation under one department, 
the more efficient will be its development, 
because otherwise the War Department, the 
Navy Department, the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, the Depar:- 
ment of Commerce, the Coast Guard, the 
Geodetic and Geological Survey, the Public 
Health Service and all sorts of other organ- 
izations will create their own air service 
with all the overhead that is incident to 
them and will present so many and so diver- 
gent views to Congress as to their necessi- 
ties as to make Congress bewildered on the 


whole proposition as it really is at the pres- 
ent time. 

What appears to be the most necessary 
thing now is to educate the people of the 
country as to what may be expected from 
aeronautics; how it affects the well-being 
of this country; what development may rea- 
sonably be expected and, among other 
things, where we would be in case we had a 


willing and anxious not only to stay in ac- 
tive service but to go into a reserve organ- 
ization of any kind, which would insure their 
being federal officers and having something 
to fly in occasionally, 


Reserve Units 


With the equipment that is now on hand, 
these men could be organized into reserve 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF WAR CROWELL, LIEUTENANT KIRKPATRICK 
AND GENERAL MITCHELL 


[C] Underwood & Underwood 


war with a first-class country that had a 
united air service when we had none. 
Committee on Aeronautics 

The whole question of aeronautics is such 
a broad one that it is believed that the peo- 
ple should insist on having this subject 
handled by committees on aeronautics in the 
Senate and House of Representatives, instead 
of having this question handled as a side 
issue with other committees such as mili- 
tary, naval, post office, etc., so that the aero- 
nautical question may be considereu essen- 
tial as such and as distinguished from con- 
sidering aeronautics as an auxiliary to other 
branches. 

During the war a splendid aeronautic 
personnel was built up in the United States 
Air Service, which in peace time would have 
been impossible to do. That personnel is 
the jgreatest asset that the country has at 
present, providing it is utilized before it 
is too late and organized so that it can be 
used. Some 15,000 young men received in- 
struction as pilots and observers. 
the army has retained less than 900. All of 
the rest have returned to their civil pursuits 
most keeping little or no connection with 
the government. There is no other first-class 
country in the world that has handled such 
a great asset in a similar manner. If these 
young men stay out of the service or out of 
touch with it for a couple of years, they will 
cease to be an asset. A great majority are 


' try and with very little expense. 


Of these, . 


units without difficulty throughout the coun- 
Without a 
personnel that can fly airplanes and handle 
them, it makes no difference how many air- 
planes are on hand, they are useless. 

Laws should be made, therefore, which 
will allow us to hold on to as many of the 
navigating personnel of the former air ser- 
vice and organize them into reserve units 
throughout the country as is practicable. 
This will make the greatest military and 
commercial aeronautical assets that we can 
have. Each great city can have its aero- 
drome and flying unit. 

As to material, practically nothing was 
originally developed in this country during 
the war with the exception of some motors. 
The types of airplanes used were entirely 
foreign in design. What was worked out, 
however, and what was also a great asset 
to the country, was an airplane industry, 
which correspondingly in time of peace 
could not be worked up any more than the 
personnel could be, as was mentioned above. 
This industry is now ready and willing to 
build American-designed machines for the 
American units that are now in service. It 
must be remembered that, if an order is 
given to the manufacturers today for ser- 
vice airplanes, it will take a year and a half 
or two years for us to get that same equip- 
ment in the hands of the organization, due 
to thd time required for fabrication. At 


4 


present our air service is equipped with obso- 
lescent machines of foreign design and 
American construction, or entirely of for- 
eign design and foreign construction, and 
as things stand, we are entirely at the mercy 
of foreign manufacturers for the equipment 
of our air units. 
‘Up-to-Date Airplanes 

If we went to war tomorrow with a first- 
class power, we would have to buy airplanes 
from Kingland, France, or Germany, because 
we neither have them nor can produce them 
sufficiently quick enough ourselves. All 
other countries have followed out a building 
program with the object of keeping their 
means of production in such a condition that 
it can be rapidiy expanded. This has been 
accomplished by continuing in large part 
the airplane orders given during the war, 
and in addition giving smaller orders for 
the new and _ up-to-date airplanes, witn 
which a future war will be foughi. 

Neither of these things has been done in 
the United States. Aside from the activity 
the air service of the army has not let itselr 
and a few inventors in this cuunury, we Nave 
been at a standstill since November 11th, 
1918. lt is, therefore, apparent, tnat unless 
we retain and maintain our aeronautics at 
once, the strong potential position from an 
aeronautical standpoint that we obtained 
duing the war will be lost and we will prac- 
tically say to the world at large, “We don’t 
care for any aviation in this country, you 
can take it.” That is about the status of the 
matter as it stands today. 

In spite of all the difficulty encountered, 
the air service of the army has not let itself 
be deterred by conditions ag they were found 
to exist in this country after the return of 
the American ‘xpeditionary forces in Eu- 
rope. It must be remembered that during 
the war all air operations in this country 
were on a school basis. That is to say, as 
many pilots as possible were trained to send 
to Europe, and as many airplanes were man- 
ufactured as could be turned out. Neither 
this personnel nor this material, however, 
was organized into active squadrons which 
could go in the field and act with: the army. 


On the Mexican Border 


When the air squadrons came back from 
Europe and were demobilized, it left the 
United States with no air force except unor- 
ganized personnel and material. A plan was 
gotten up so that with the comparatively few 
officers and men that were left in the air 
service, a. certain number of squadrons 
could be kept. The names of the old squad- 
rons that had seen the maximum service on 
the western front were retained in the ser- 
vice and completely reconstituted, with the 
result that curing the last six months a 
great work has been accomplished, particu- 
larly along the Mexican border. ‘The >]d 
First Bombardment Group is now on a war 
basis with all its armament, bombs and guns. 
The First Pursuit Group with the famous 
94th and 95th squadrons are concentrated 
at Kelly field near San Antonio. Many of 
the old officers and men are stil] with it. 
The First Surveillance Group has been de- 
ployed along the whole border from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific Ocean, and patrols the 
whole frontier. This has never been done 
before in our history, and the amount of 
moral support that has come to the inhabi- 
‘tants and the material efficiency shown by 
this group in the recent incursions by Mexi- 
cans on the border has been very pronoun- 
ced. In all there are about 300 airplanes in 
service with all their war equipment down 
on the Mexican border. This is quite a 
strong force in itself, 

The aeronautic activities in both the coast 
and the insular possessions have not been 
neglected, so that no matter what happens 
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to the air service there is at least a frame- 
work and a system that can be built on and 
improved, 

The engineering section of the air service 
has brought out new types of airplanes and 
thoroughly tested them. These types have 
been designed to meet the specific require- 
ments necessary for completing up-to-date 
aircraft that are equal or superior to any 
aircraft in existence. They are directly 
American in their manufacture and their 
construction. It is these aircraft that we 
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ice or snow. These are only some of the 
things. New cannons are being fired out 
of airplanes. Armored airplanes are in the 
course of construction that are realiy flying 
tanks. New cameras, new wireless instru- 
ments and a host of other things. 

We are perfectly certain, that if a mod- 
erately efficient. system of development for 
its aeronautic resources is adopted by the 
United States, and on account of cur me- 
chanical ability, raw materials which are 
available in this country, means of mnufac- 


IN THIS MACHINE POULET' AND BENOIT LEFT PARIS FOR AUSTRALIA—THEY 
WERE LAST REPORTED AT '‘RANGOON,DEC, 1 


(C)-Keystone View Co. 


are so anxious to have built so as to put 
into the hands of our squadrons up-to-date 
aircraft of essentially American-make and 
up-to-date in every respect. 


The Turbo-Booster 


The engineering section keeps in touch 
with the aeronautical engineers throughout 
the country and with the production of air- 
craft, so as to give them the results of. their 
investigations and conclusions and to assis¢ 
them in the greatest possible way. Among 
other things on which they are working with 
great success is the turbo-booster, whicn 
makes it possible to deliver more air to the 
carburetor at great altitudes, where the air 
becomes rarified. With this. device an or- 
dinary airplane has already ascended with 
a passenger over 380,000 feet and it seems 
entirely probable that within a comparative- 
ly short time an altitude of 40,000 to 50,000 
feet will be obtained. It, therefore, seems 
probable that by the use of the variable 
pitch propeller which can be set for the 
maximum climb to get to these high alti- 
tudes, and after the altitude has been arrived 
at that the pitch of the propeller can be 
changed so as to give the maximum amount 
of horizontal speed; that the swiftness of 
lccomotion of airplanes at a high altitude 
will be greatly assisted on account of the 
lessened resistance of the air and it seems 
probable that speeds of from 300 to 400 
miles an hour may be expected. This, then, 
would allow an airplane to cross the Atlan- 
tic in 6 or 7 hours or almost go around the 
world in a day. The variable pitch propelier 
also can be used to slow up the speed of an 
airplane and to stop it very quickly upon 
landing. The engineering section has de- 
vised and developed excellent parachutes, 
which have the same relation to the passen- 
ger and pilot of an airplane in case of acci- 
dent high up in the air that a life preserver 
has to a passenger on a water vessel. It is 
even more sure in its action than the ordi- 
nary life preserver at sea. A landing gear 
has been applied to a machine which makes 
it able to come down on water and land on 


ture, and splendid climate for aeronautics, 
that we can lead the world in this ‘science. 


Oregon Forest Patrol 


As the result of a conference held between 
Col. H. H. Arnold, Western Department Air 
Service officer, and Major A. D. Smith, ‘in 
charge of Oregon forest air patrol, six DeHav- 
iland airplanes were despatched from Mather 
Field to patrol Oregon forests in the effort to 
prevent devastating fires. 


KING ALBERT’S FLIGHT 


Manhattan has had the unique experience 
of watching the King of the Begians' up in 
the air. For an hour King Albert, accompanied 
by one of our naval aviators, soared high 
above the skyscrapers of lower New York 
and watched the thick traffic in the harbor 
while he was winged over the world-famed 
Statue of Liberty. 
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Toe Worup’s AIRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 


The Pfalz Scout D XII 


GRONP 1—NO.9 THE PFALZ SCOUT D XI 


A German single seater whose general 
characteristics have only now become avail- 
able is the Pfalz Scout D XII which presents 
many interesting structural features, 

eins Power Plant 
180 horse power 6 cylinder Mercedes” 
Main fuel tank 16.1 gallons ; Auxiliary tank 

* 2.6 gallons : 
Oil tank 2 gallons 
Air pressure’ for tanks 

id eh Main Dimensions 


Synenn (COMICS Saree Oe sine oes 29; fie 6) in. 
Seo: CUETO FORE)? S 5c ee bone 6 Getta wane 
pan dower plane)... 7). 26 ft. 4 ins. 
Chord (both planes) ......0... 4 ft. 71% in 
Overall lengths sui. pests. tee PAL ite, ihn 


SOU Wogtey ey phe atin a eee ee SR es ele ict dS ite. 4 aim. 
Gap at inner struts j 
Gap at outer struts 4 ft. 34% in. 
Angle of incidence 334 degrees 
Dihedral angle (lower plane 
Za 81) BY) Wola sc eRe RDC YN 


1% degrees 


VIEW OF D XII PFALZ—NOTE RADIATOR AND SLOPING “N” STRUTS 


former Pfalz practice of the radiator in- 
stallation in the wing to the nose radiator. 
The flat upper plane is built in one piece 
and contains neither gravity tank nor radi- 
ator. The lower plane, is the same chord 


PORT SIDE VIEW 


Span of tail plane 


RePaintete ep eannt 1 th, B Wa. 
Area of upper wings (without 
CWVITROIME))  seddodancdoose 0 LOWS Seip Ihe 


Area of lower wings (both)....117.6 sq. ft. 


Area of aileron (one only).... 8.4 sq. ft. 
Area of balance of aileron.... ~..8 sq. ft. 
Area of elevators (each)...... 8.4 sq. ft. 

Area of balance of, elevator 
COME) ie peceram te to eee or ae 5G SOq Ith, 
Area of rudder ...... ORR BO ores Geyalets 
Area of balance of rudder..... oH SC, 8b. 
Area of stabilizer (both sides). 16.0 sq. ft. 
AEOBY OSt “THN 66 5 Rio nice aes ae AWA Sette 
Area of body (horizontal)... 32.8 sq. ft. 
Area of body. (horizontal)... 32.8 sq. ft. 
Area of body (vertical)...... 538.6 sq. ft. 

Main Weights 

Fuselage, without engine, guns, 
auxiliary tank or oil tank.. 257 Ibs. 
Lower wing (one side only).... 46 lbs. 
HD Dewar WIN oe, cena ae: 127 Ibs. 
Bvadiator ...... BES sen RAST Gules 441% lbs. 
BTN Pye Hemera: ee Fe Nt eSalbs: 
ENTUCS ON OMS REIS earns Beep Aaa ares, se 734 lbs 
S-ply tail plane...... De Mase ee 19 lbs. 


This machine represents a departure from 
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as the upper plane and only slightly shorter 
in span and is faired off into the body in 
the usual Pfalz way. The wing Spars are 
box type having solid top and bottom and 
veneer sides. 

The ailerons are balanced and are fitted 
to the upper wings only. They have a high 
aspect ratio and are constructed of light 


welded steel tubing. A curved aileron lever 
is welded to the steel] aileron frame, and 
works in a slot in the wing. 

The struts are of “N” shape when seen 
from the starboard side of the machine and 


‘are made of streamline steel tubing. 


The fuselage is of oval section and has 
eight lightened longerons to which are fixed 
lightened cross bulkheads. Over this frame 
work two thin 3-ply skins are tacked spir- 
ally. The body is entirely without internal 
wire bracing. 

The tail surfaces are of welded steel tub- 
ing. The camber of the stabilizer is symet- 
rical and its center line is in line with the 
crankshaft. Both the rudder and elevators 
are balanced. The tail skid is a sturdy 
piece of ash with the usual steel shoe and 
the shock absorber is of double coil steel 
spring. 

The armament consists of two Spandau 
guns synchronized with the propeller. The 
triggers are on the control lever. Accommo- 
dations are provided for 80 rounds of am- 
munition, 


Want nice to Fly 


The New York Police Department is about 
to add women to its force of “sky cops.” At 
least, at the offices of the Police Reserves it is 
announced that young women recruits between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five are want- 
ed for the Aviation Corps School ,at 156 Green- 
wich Street. There are at present 110 young 
men attending the school. 


THREE QUARTER VIEW OF THE D XII 


PFALZ 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics 


PARACHUTES AND PARACHUTE 
= FLARES 


Early in the war several designers pro- 
duced parachutes for airplanes, but with 
more pressing work in hand this subject re- 
ceived little attention from the authorities. 
However, when the German aviators started 
to use ‘parachutes to escape from their 
damaged machines, the cry from the allied 
aviators for some similar equipment became 
insistent. Experiments were being rushed 
through when the Armistice intervened and 
gave pause to what might have been over- 
hasty decisions. These facts and the follow- 
ing possibilities of parachuting are set forth 
in an article by Lieut. Col. H. S. Holt in a 
recent issue of the Aeroplane. 

There are six axioms that may be predi- 
cated safely with regard to parachutes: 

(1) The better the design, or theoretic 
contour of a parachute, the better it will 
maintain this contour when dropped under 
load. The worst form of parachute is that 
which opens to a saucer shape (Fig. 1) and 
then assumes the shape of Fig. 2 as it be- 
gins to drop under load. This puts unneces- 
sary severe strain on the fabric and gives a 
maximum shock to the passenger. 

(2) So long ag a good air pocket is main- 
tained in a parachute, the fewer lines em- 
ployed the better, thus reducing the chance 
of a tangle to a minimum. 

(3) The better the design the less “‘belly- 
ing” or “panelling” there will be at the cir- 
cumference. 

(4) A practical parachute should not re- 
quire skilled labor to pack it, nor should 
the process take an undue amount of time. 

(5) A good parachute is a compromise of 
various attributes or qualities. 

(6) The nature of this compromise de- 
pends on the nature of the work that the 
parachute ig intended for. 

One sometimes reads in a report on life- 
saving parachutes that a certain type was 
no good because it onened too slowly, while 
another was no good because it opened too 
quickly. In large parachutes there are really 
two staves in the opening process. 

The first stage is when the air begins 
to get in between the folds of the parachute 
and separates them. This quicker this hap- 
pens after the parachute is drawn from its 
case the better. The second stage is when 
the parachute begins to expand to its full 
diameter. The slower this process takes 
place the better owing to the severe strain 
on the passenger and fabric which other- 
wise occur. 


It can be readily seen that if a dirigible. 


or balloon becomes disabled in the air the 
passenger usually has time to release the 
parachute with comparative safety!’ This 
condition does not exist in airplanes owing 
to (1) high speed, (2) the fact that it may 
be in almost any position when the aviator 
is obliged to leave the machine. Originally 
parachutes were fastened to the machine 
and released bv the pilot’s weight. but later 
designs place the parachute on the pass- 
senger’s back, and it is released: automati- 
callv by use of a vilot parachute. 

At any ratte, the passenger should be a 
safe distance from the machine before the 
varachute cvens. This is most easily secured 
when the machine is on an even keel. A 
nassenger knowine this is temvted to leave 
the machine at the first hint of trouble. 
whereas if he sticks to the plane he will 


have prcbably a very gcod chance of bring- 
ing it safely to earth. So the great problem 
in parachute designing lies in the possibility 
of producing a parachute that can be safely 
launched from an airplane that is in a nose 
dive or tail spin. The problem is further 
cemplicated when it is considered that aside 
from a possible drop of from 100 to 600 feet 
before opening the parachute is withdrawn 


FIG: 2 


FIG. 1 


from a machine travelling 80 tol00 miles an 
hour. Owing to this severe strain on the 
passenger and fabric, shock absorbers are 
introduced on single parachute systems. 

By experiment it hag been found that a 
parachute loaded with 180 lbs. released 
from a machine travelling at 90 miles an 
hour registered a shock of from 250 to 1750 
ibs. In single parachute systems the para- 
chute is drawn out from the circumference 
instead of from the center.. This tends to 
keep the mouth closed and to start suction 
through the center hole, thereby keeping the 
inner edges of the fabric together and pre- 
venting egress of air and consequent infla- 
tion. 

Until recently all life-savers were made of 
very costly China silk, and had the war gone 
on there would not have been enough of this 
silk in the world to equip the Allied airmen 
with parachutes for all of their machines. 


Screw Thread Practice 


The matters upon which the National Screw 
Thread Commission: recently created by Congress, 
has been working are of fundamental importance 
to the automative industry. ‘The Commission has 
recently issued a vrogress report of its work, 
tentative recommendations being made therein as 
to serew, bolt, nut and pine thread~ standards, 
classification of fits, allowances (preseribed differ- 
ences in dimensions, the limits of which are pre- 
seribed), and tolerances (definite differences in di- 
mensions prescribed). 

The commission is constituted of nine members. 
The chairman of the commission is the Director 
of the Bureau of Standards. The Army and the 
Navy have each designated two representatives. 
The four remaining members of the commission 
were named by the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers and the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. The act establishing the commission 
defined as its purpose the ascertaining and estab- 
lishing of standards for serew threads for use of 
the various branches of the Federal Government 
and for the use of manufacturers. 

The commission has made a creditable report on 
systems of threads, together with information, 


data and specifications pertaining te the manu- 
facture of the threads recommended. 

Too much emphasis cannot be put on the fact 
that the specification and maintenance of proper 
manufacturing tolerances in any factory have 
everything to do with attaining economical pro- 
duction and quality of product. It has been rec- 
ognized that as a class the automotive shops of 
this country are unexcelled in their work. The 
automotive manufacturers should and will exercise 
all yigilanee to improve their fine record in this 
respect. General conditions including competitive 
manufacture for international consumption, if no 
other reason, necessitates this. - 

At the request of the serew thread commission, 
the Society of Automotive Engineers held a meet- 
ing this week for the purpose of securing the best 
information of a comprehensive nature as to what 
is most desirable in serew thread practice in the 
automotive industry. Reports were made on the 
work of the National Serew Thread Commission, 
and data secured during the recent visit of the 
Commission to Great Britain and France were 
submitted. The meeting, at which President 
Charles M. Manly of the Society presided, was 
representative and of great value. Among those 
present were Morris Thomson, Timken Detroit 
Axle Co.; Paul W. Abbott, Lincoln Motor Co.; 
Lyle K. Snell, Willys-Overland Co.; R. P. Smith, 
Packard Motor Car Co.; W. A. Davidson, The 
Singer Mfg. Co.; Alexander Taub, General Motors 
Co.; Wm. Beckman, Duesenberg Motors Co.; Cal- 
vin W. Rice, Seeretary, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers; E. H. Ehrman, Chicago 
Screw Co.; W. R. Porter, S. S. White Dental Mfg. 
Co.; C. M. Pond, Pratt & Whitney Co.; A. W. 
Hrdman, Pratt & Whitney Co.; E. C. Peck, Lieut.- 
Col., Ordnance Department, U. 8. A.; Earle Buck- 
ingham, Pratt & Whitney Co. and Niles, Bement 
& Pond; B. H. Blood, Pratt & Whitney Co.; L. A. 
Fischer, Bureau of Standards; J. B. Thomas, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.; W. K. Jami- 
son, The Domestic Engineering Co.; L. P. Kalb, 
Standard Parts Co.; E. Burdsall, Russell, Burd- 
sall & Ward Bolt & Nut Co.; C. F. Clarkson, 
General Manager, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, and R. S. Burnett, Standards Manager, 
Society of Automotive Engineers. 

It was decided at the meeting that in order to 
accomplish the most of value to the automotive 
industry and to secure the best consensus of opin- 
ion for the consideration of the National Screw 
Thread Commission or any other similar body, the 
best procedure would be to gather from represen- 
tative manufacturers in practical shop form 
definite information as to present practice. 

‘The Society of Automotive Engineers is assured 
of the support of the manufacturers in its field 
and has enlisted the services of men of excellent 
training and long practical experience in screw 
thread and shop work to act as its committee to 
direct the collection and analysis of the industrial 
data mentioned. This committee consists of Paul 
W. Abbott (Chairman), Lincoln Motor Co.; R. P. 
Smith, Packard Motor Car Co.; Lyle K. Snell, 
Willys-Overland Co.; Alexander Taub, General 
Motors Co., and W. K. Jamison, Domestie Engi- 
neering Co. 

BREESE JOINS LOENING 

Robert Potter Breese, who, during the war, 
was officer in charge of the engineering de- 
partment of the Air Service at Hazelhurst 
Field, Mineola, has joined the engineering 
staff of the Loening Aeronautical Engin- 
eering Corporation of New York. 


NEW R. M. A. 

Second Lieut. James F. Armstrong, Air 
Service, Aeronautics, having completed the — 
required tests, is rated as a Reserve Military 
Aviator, to date from October 9. 
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Trade Review 


DOW METAL—A NEW LIGHT ALLOY 


Heretofore magnesium has not been used 
extensively for purposes where mechanical 
strength is important. Recent developments 
in the production of alloys of magnesium, 
however, have opened the way for many ap- 
plications of this remarkable metal, particu- 
larly in automobile and aeroplane construc- 
tion. In this connection, the attention of 
engineers is called to a casting alloy recent- 
ly developed by the Dow Chemical Company 
of Midland, Michigan, and known as the 
Dow Metal, which marks a considerable ad- 
vance in the field of light-weight alloys. 

This new alloy has a specific gravity of 
1.80, combined with a tensile strength of 
over 20,000 lbs. per square inch. When sub- 
jected to a certain heat treatment, this 
strength may be increased to 28,000-30,000 
lbs. per sq. inch. It may be cast either in 
sand or metal molds. The castings resemble 
malleable iron in being unusually tough and 
resistant to shock. While possessing only 
about one-half the tensile strength of malle- 
able iron, Dow-Metal, being only one-fourth 
as heavy, is really twice as strong for an 
equal weight. 

To illustrate the strength of the Dow- 
Metal the following test was made. A cylin- 
drical casting. 3 inches in diameter by 3 
inches long, closed at one end, and having 
walls 3-16 inch thick, was subjected to 
compression lengthwise. It required 40,000 
lbs. to deform the casting and 68,000 lbs. to 
break it. Before breaking it was compress- 
ed 9 per cent. of its original length, and, 
when ruvture occurred, it did not fy to 
pieces but broke along two cracks on opposite 
sides and extending only two-thirds of its 
length. 

Dow-Metal has ;been tested extensively 
in pistons for automobile engines, with high- 
ly satisfactory results, these tests having 
been run in several types of engines, over 
many thousands of miles under all manner 
of road conditions. Equipped with these 
pistons, the engine has run more quietly and 
with less vibration, has quicker acceleration, 
while about a twenty per cent. increase in 
mileage per gallon of gasoline has been ob- 
tained. At the same time some disadvan- 
tages which have accompanied the use of 
other light-weight piston alloys in the past, 
have been overcome. 

The Dow Chemical Co. purposes to de- 


velop the use of its alloy in castings for pis- 
tons and other machine parts, where light- 
ness is essential. A special research depart- 
ment has been organized te carry on this 
work, and the staff is engaged in working 
eit the peobler.. connected with the pro- 
duction of castings, and with the further 
development of magnesium alloys They will 
be pleased to receive suggestions or inquir- 
ies from those interested in aeroplane con- 
struction relative to the possible uses 2f 
Dow-Metal castings in aircraft. The *cm- 
bined strength and lightness of this alloy 
will suggest many possible uses for it.. 
E. C. BURDICK, 
Chief Metallurgist, Magnesium Division, 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 


THE AIRLPANE TENSIOMETER 


Light weight is an essential factor in the 
design of modern airplanes, especially those 
for military purposes, for which Speed and 
maneuvering ability are of great import- 
ance. With the best grade of materials and 


careful designing the light weight desired 
can be obtained, but only by using an ex- 
cessive factor of safety. Under such condi- 
tions accidental or careless over-loading of 
the airplane members must be avoided. 
Certain parts of an airplane are subjected 


THE AIRPLANE TENSIOMETER (FIG. 1) 


not only to the stresses imposed by the aero- 
dynamic or flying load, but also to the initial 
stresses, caused by the tension in the stay 
and drift wires. An appreciable initial 
stress in these wires is necessary to main- 
tain the alignment of the machine. In 
many cases the initial stresses have been 
found to form too large a proportion of the 
total load. Failure of the structure in ser- 
vice has resulted from an improper adjust- 
ment of the turnbuckles. They secured what 
they considered the proper uniform tension 


THE AIRPLANE TENSIOMETER (FIG. 2) 


by the “feel” of the wire or by listening to 
its vibrant sound when plucked with the 
finger. Either of these methods is obviously 
crude and inaccurate owing, among other 
things, to the widely varying diameter and 
length of the wires. Some experiments have 


shown that wires thus adjusted for equal 
tension have really varied by several hun- 
dred per cent. A dangerous condition may 
thus be developed by causing overloading of 
airplane members through adjustment of 
initial tension. This emphasizes the need of 
an apparatus tq determine accurately the 
load in a flexible tensile member. 

Several instruments for this purpose have 
been devised, but most of them are inaccu- 
rate, cumbersome, or require the services of 
an experienced person for their successful 
use. The Tensiometer, on the other hand, 
is simple in construction, accurate and easi- 
ly and quickly operated even by inexperi- 
enced persons. 

Two sizes of the instrument are shown in 
figure 1. One is suitable for wires up to 
one-fourth inch in diameter and the other 
for wires from one-fourth to three-fourths 
inch in diameter, 

The instrument consists essentially of a 
frame with supports spaced 10 inches apart, 
hetween which a section of the wire or cable 
is adjusted. Midway between these sup- 
ports, and operated by hand grips, is a 
plunger which deflects the wire 0.1 inch 
from its normal position. The operation of 
deflecting the wire compresses a calibrated 
spring A dial indicator measures the defor- 
mation of the spring and thus the load on 
the wire. One revolution of the indicator 
pointer corresponds to a load of 1,000 
pounds, and the smallest dial division, to a 
10- pound load. 

The Tensiometer is made direct reading 
by graduating the indicator dial wpon the 
loading spring so as to read tension in the 
wire instead of load upon the spring. A 
second dia] indicator allows the simultane- 
ous determination of the deflection to the 
nearest 0.001 inch. The use of these two 
sensitive indicators for accurately determin- 
ing the position and load upon the wires is,in 
a great measure, the reason why accurate 
results are obtained with the Tensiometer. 

The theory upon which the instrument is 
based is very simple. If a wire, under tensile 
stress, is supported at two points and loaded 
at the middle of the span thus formed, a 
system of three forces in equilibrium is es- 
tablished. If the span and deflection are 
kept constant, as in this instrument, the de- 
flecting force is a constant fraction of the 
tension in the wire. 

In use it is never desirable to attach the 
Tensiometer to the wire. It is simply put 
into place as shown in figure 2 and the grips 
brought together until the proper deflection 
is obtained. The tension in the wire is then 
read from the other dial, which gives the 
value directly in pounds. 


SHIPS FOR SPOKANE FLIERS 


Ex-army fliers in Spokane, Wash., will prob- 
ably be furnished with airplanes and facilities 
for carrying on flying at home, according to 
J. C. Ralston, chairman of the aviation com- 
mittee of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 
The planes are to be furnished as part of the 
plan of the Army Air Service to keep ex-army 
pilots in practice and for which purpose the 
service is petitioning Congress for funds. 

The number of ex-army pilots in Spokane 
and the natural’ facilities for flying make it 
probable that Spokane will be one of the sta- 
tions to be maintained by the government un- 
der the new plan. 
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Scientific Investigation in Engine Work 


N aeronautical work it may be safely said that the scientific 
method of investigation has had the fullest possible scope. 
Whether the most important progress has been realized by 
wind tunnel methods or by the cut and try methods of practical 
construction, it is difficult to decide, but certainly the scientific 
workers have done much useful service, ‘Their attitude of mind 
has also had a decided influence on workers in closely allied fields. 
For example in a recent British investigation into air cooled 
engines, conducted by Dr. T. E. Stonton, the following ultra scien- 
tific method was adopted in investigating the cooling properties of 
the radiating fins. Metal rods of circular cross section were 
rigidly attached at one end to one of the cylinders of the engine, 
first when the engine was running at various speeds; secondly 
when the engine was at rest and the root temperature of the rod 
was maintained at the value which it had in the running test, by 
means of a heating coil wound round the rod at its base. Similar 
observations were made on the radiating fins of the engine. Emis- 
Sivity-coefficients were calculated for surfaces at rest and under 
vibration: and variation in emissivity coefficients with temperature 
were obtained. 


Measurements and apparatus were of the most refined char- 
acter. ; 

Such refined physical investigation is a direct derivative of 
the aeronautical influence, and engine development may ultimately 
be based on work of as strictly a scientific character as that of 
wind tunnel investigation. 


Pilots 


N a recent article Glenn H. Curtiss tells us, with every appear 
ance of being right, that instead of having an almost indefinite 
reservoir of pilots, as a result of the eight or nine thousand 

trained during the war, we have on hand a constantly diminishing 
supply. 

While eight or nine thousand aviators do not constitute a large 
number, many of the war pilots have long since left flying; and 
there are still a good many planes flying in this country. 

When the signing of the armistice brought a temporary de- 
pression in aeronautical circles, some of even the veteran pilots of 
pre-war days decided they would take up other pursuits. 

Flying schools are scarce, and are poorly attended. 

With no definite government licensing system, new pilots may 
be extremely well trained at reputable flying schools, or they may 
have a few hours in the air, and: the unjustified confidence of the 
beginner. 

Mr. Curtiss certainly does well to draw our attention to this 
condition, and to urge inspection of schools, the training of more 
men, and the licensing of pilots. 


The Flying Boat 


T least where aeronautics are concerned the British think “‘Im- 
perially”. They are continually referring to air trips to Cape- 
town, to Australia; and they harp on the advantages of the 

flying boat in this connection—apparently with considerable reason. 
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While a flying boat suffers from an inability to alight on land, 
with comfort, nevertheless it can do so in difficulty without much 
damage or danger to the occupants, as actual experience has shown. 

No matter how undeveloped the country over which it flies, there 
are always rivers and lakes on which it is possible to land or make 
a get away. 

In a route over sea, the only competitor is the comparatively 
slow-going ship. And in seaworthiness, the flying boat greatly sur- 
passes the float sea-plane. 

The great space of the hull has enabled, in a recent British de- 
sign, provision to be made for smoking cabins, a salon, sleeping 
berths and the carrying of fifty passengers. 

There is no doubt that the British are right when they consider 
the flying boat as a real link in their immense Empire. 


German Aeronautical Efforts 


“W7HILE in the terms imposed on the Germans very severe re 
\\ strictions were placed on the building of military aircraft, 
it is quite clear that they are developing commercial aircraft 

at least as rapidly as any of the Allies. 

We know that they have giant machines in actual use of at least 
1200 horse-power; that they are employing a central power plant, 
with one propeller geared to four engines; that they have flown ma- 
chines equipped with a variable pitch propeller equipped with 
turbo-booster and that they are developing a multiple engined cen- 
tral power plant machine of 2200 horse-power. They are now or- 
vanizing a complete net work of commercial air routes radiating 
from Berlin to numerous ports on the frontier and linking up all 
the chief ports. At the present moment Germany owns, it is esti- 
mated, no fewer than 20,000 airplanes. An Airmen’s Union has been 
formed, the effect of which will be to keep German aviators com- 
bined in an organization ready for mobilization. 


Combination Airplanes 


HE trials of a combination land and sea plane have brought up 
many questions as to the utility of such aircraft. The advan- 
tages must be great for any airplane to be fitted with floats. 

Although this makes it slower and less manoeuverable than 
land machines, this particular type has the advantage of being 
able to get off the land and return to its field or make a landing in 
the water. 

Taking off from the water and landing at a field is problemati- 
cal as yet so that to get the full value of the type it will have to 
be employed on fields near the sea or other bodies of water. 

Instead of using seaplanes entirely and pending the develop- 
ment of amphibians the navy is using the land type for work with 
the fleets, without hoping for the return of these craft to their 
starting point, but to ships fitted with landing platforms. Experi- 
mental work is also being done on inflatable floats attached to the 
landing gear which will permit landing on water. These floats, be- 
ing compact when deflated, will not impede the speed of the airplane. 

New developments of this character are certain to bring about 
progress in design and make aircraft have a wider usefulness. 
Encouragement should be wholeheartedly given to the constructors 
who may by their resourcefulness produce a type that will extend 


_ gaeronautic utility. 


\ 
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New Plan for Industry to Support Education 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 

gy, Cambridge, Mass., is just beginning to 
approach the industries of the country with 
a plan of co-operation which, while it has 
for its immediate objective the raising of 
funds to provide more nearly adequate sal- 
aries for the members of its instructing 
staff, is not only almost revolutionary in 
character, but is bound to have far-reaching 
effects on the educational structure of the 
nation. 
_ Briefly stated, the Technology Plan of 
Education, as it is called, consists of the 
Institute being retained in a consultant ca- 
pacity, on an annual salary basis, iby the 
various industries. In return for the fee, 
Technology agrees to permit the corpora- 
tions retaining her to make use of the In- 
stitute’s extensive library, flles and plant, 
and to consult with members of her staff 
and faculty on problems pertaining immedi- 
ately to the business of the company. In 
addition the Institute will place at the dis- 
posal of these industries a record of the 
qualifications, experience and special knowl- 
edge of her alumni which is likely to be of 
value to them, will advise and assist the 
various companies in obtaining information 
as to where special knowledge and experi- 
ence in any given subject may be obtained, 
and will give them the first opportunity of 
securing the services of Tech men. 


Necessitated by Time 


Technology’s Plan was really necessitated 
by the element of time which governs cer- 
tain large bequests made to her, and is de- 
signed to eliminate the delay, which would 
be fatal, were certain large corporations, 
who actually want to give to Tech, com- 
pelled to await the action of their stock- 
holders, as would be necessary were the 
contributions to take the form of a gift. One 
contribution of $3,000,000 is made directly 
conditional upon Technology’s raising a like 
amount by January 1, 1920. 

At various times, a question has been 
raised as to the legality of. gifts made to 
Educational Endowment Funds by corpora- 
tions acting without the express ‘consent 
of their stockholders, and the Technology 
Plan is, in its first aspect, a method by 
which such gifts may be legally made, since 
according to itg provisions, the endowment 
takes the form of a fee, given for services 
rendered. In other words, the entire Insti- 
tute is retained in the same manner as though 
it was a private firm of consulting engineers. 

Considered in its broader aspect, how- 
ever, the Technology Plan is essentially the 
Americanization of a German idea In Ger- 
many both the technical school and the itn- 
dustry were subsidized by the government 
and both, in the sense and to the extent that 
they were subsidized, were absorbed by the 
government. The result was the welding of 
a homeogenous mass, whose value to the Ger- 
man game of Welt-Politik was manifest 
long before the war, and which was wholly 
responsible for the advantages gained by 
the Central Powers in the early years of the 
struggle. The great defect in the German 
system was its autocratic nature and the 
Technology Plan might be described ag the 
democratization of an autocratic idea. 

_Technology’s Plan is based upon the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. The nation’s streneth 
lies in the nation’s industries and the indus- 
tries depend upon the technical schools for 


-stantly increasing. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Introduces a System of Co-operation 


their leaders. To quote Matthew C. Brush, 
President of the American International 
Shipbuilding Corporation: “Not therefore 
on the basis of charity, sympathy or philan- 
thropy, should individuals or concerns as- 
sist in the maintenance of the Institute (M. 


contract’ to render certain speeifie serv¥ices 
in consideration of an annual retaining fee.” 

Like many another idea, humble in its be- 
ginnings, the Technology Plan may run to 
lengths far beyond its original scope. It 
is a perfectly logical conclusion for instanee, 


ComMANpER A. K. Akins, U.S. N. 


_ Commander A. K. Atkins, U. S. N., was graduated from the Naval Academy 
im 1905. Served at sea on various ships and ashore at the Navy Depariment 


until 1911. 


Post graduate course in engineering (specialized im internal com- 


bustion engines), Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland, 1912 and 1913. Served 
at sea until 1917 when ordered to the Navy Department, Bureau of Steam 


Engineering, in connection with Aviation. 


During the war served as @ mem- 


ber of the Joint Army and Nawy Technical Board, Joint Army and Navy Arr- 


ship Board, and the Aircraft Bourd. 


{C] Harris & Bwing 


I, T.) but for the purely selfish reason of 
maintaining their respective businesses at 
a high commercial and profitable standard.” 

In effect, Technology says this to Indus- 
try: “This Institute is a source of supply 
for the most important element in your or- 
ganization—trained men. We have furnish- 
ed the men to whom you turn for new and 
more efficient methods of production. Your 
need for men such as we produce is con- 
antl If this school is to fur- 
nish its quota of these men, funds are reces- 
sary. Therefore, it is for you, who gain 
most from the efforts of technically trained 
men that we expect to raise the major por- 
tion of the money and in order that your 
contribution to the fund may be above sus- 
Picion of charity or philanthrophy, we will 


that ultimately Technology would be re- 
tained by the majority of larger eorpora- 
tions just as they now retain great lawyers 
or great engineers. In return for the re- 
tainer fee, they would receive the potential 
value of the name and reputation of the In- 
stitute with its great plant and laboratories, 
its library, one of the most famous of its 
kind in the country, the services of its in- 


‘structing staff and the benefit of the advice 


of the experts in various fields of engineer- 
ing who are among its Aumni. In thesis 
work investigations by undergraduates 
preference would be given problems which 
confronted the corporations and concerns 
who retained the Institute, and it ig quite 
conceivable that a student might undertake 
(Continued on page 12) 
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New Brunswick, N. J. 
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‘TWO RECORDS ESTABLISHED 
Captain Averages 108 Miles an 


| Hour; Covered 823 Miles in Day. 


Although Lieut. Belvin W. May- 
nard, the “flying parson,’”’ was the first ; 
aviator to fly from Mineola to Cali- 
fornia and return in the transcontin-! 
ental aerial derby, an unofficial calcus | 
lation of his flying time and that of 
other aviatorg eliminates him from 
first placee in the race. 

It fs estimated that Capt. J. O. Don- 
aldson, second to return to Mineola, 
and the aviator who made the flight in 
an SE-5, a one man scout plane 
equipped with a 160 horsepower 
American built Hispano-Suiza motor, 
travelled twice across the country, & 
distance of 5,400 miles, in 49 hours, 
66 minutes and 11 seconds. Lieut. 
Maynard’s unofficial time in the air 
was 60 houts, 18 minutes and 34 sec- 
onds. In reckoning his time, however, 
there must be added a period of eigh- 
teen hours in which he was on the 
ground between control stations 
changing his motor. 

“Capt. Donaldson, a veteran filer of 
OD NIMES ET Spee RS teat 
ited with two world’s records estah- 


lished in the flight: One for covering 
the 5,400 miles at an average speel 


jof 108 miles an hour, and the other 


for making a@ single day’s flight of 823 
miles, accomplished last Saturday 
when he flew from Rock Island, Ill., 


to Binghamton, N. Y. 
Engine Works Wike Clock. 


Besides these records Capt. Donald- 
60n also has the distinction of being 
the only aviator to make the flight 
with the same motor, which twas still 
in perfect working condition at the 
finish. The engine worked Ifke a 
clock at all times, and it was not even 
necessary to change a spark plug.+% « 
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Plan for Industry to 


Support Education 
(Continued from page 9) ef 


and complete a lifetime of work in any of 
the branches of engineering without ever 
actually terminating his immediate connec- 
tion with the Institute. That such a case 
is well within the realm of the possible, is 
evidenced by the fact that already, one of 
the courses in Electrical Engineering pro- 
vides that the students who elect that course 
andare aiccepted, shall spend one-half of the 
last three years of a five-year course in the 
employ of one of the great manufacturers 
of electrical machinery. 


A Great Consulting Body 

Carried to its conclusion, the Technology 
Plan would make of M. I. T. the greatest 
consulting body in the world, since its range 
would cover practically every field of tech- 
nical research and it would follow, that 
since the great corporations of the country 
retained Technology as a Consultant, the 
great experts of the country would ultimate- 
ly be members of its instructing staff. In 
other words, industry would, in a sense, 
come to Technology, instead of the instruct- 
ing staff and students going to Industry, as 
they do now in certain cases. 

It is therefore quite likely that a new re- 
lationship between Technology and the in- 
dustrial organization of the country, will 
grow out of the Technology Plan. American 
industry has long been in need of a clearing 
house of scientific knowledge. The unpar- 
alleled resources of M. I. T. are to be placed 
more than ever at the command of the na- 
ation’s business and what the step will 
mean for the development of American en- 
terprises im every field of endeavor can 
scarcely be overestimated. The position the 
United States is to hold in the commerce of 
the world will depend in a large measure 
upon the degree to which science is applied 
to the processes of production and it is tech- 
nically trained men who will meet and solve 
the problems of international competition. 

Fears that the Technology Plan may con- 
flict with the work of the privte consult- 
ing engineer, are answered by the obvious 
fact that the great majority of the problems 
submitted to the Institute are beyond the 
scope of the private engineer or laboratory. 

The Technology Plan owes its inception 
to the efforts of a group of Tech’s Alumni 
to raise $4,000,000 for an endowment fund, 
a sum which the “Mysterious Mr. Smith, 
already Tech’s benefactor to the extent of 
$7,000,000, has promised to duplicate. What 
American industry will owe the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology as the re- 
sult of the plan, is a question for the next 
ten years to answer. One immediate result 
of its adoption is, that carried to success 
and its full fruition, it will make Technology 
independent of personal bequests and free 
her from the necessity for periodic appeals 
to. the state or general public for monetary 
aids. 

Form of Agreement 

Here is the form of agreement: 

Agreement made this............. day of 
gees L9eir os between, ty. ae AW iain ke 
hereinafter referred to as the Company, and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The Company agrees to pay to the Massa- ’ 


chusetts Institute of Technology the sum of 
Lees tole Sa ape een beets ial a haga Dollars, 
ie on the first day of January of each 
year from 1920 to 1924 inclusive. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
agrees to permit the Company, during the five 
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years of 1920 to 1924 inclusive, to use its 
library and files, and to confer with its tech- 
nical staff on problems pertaining to the 
business of the Company, 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
further agrees to maintain a record of the 


qualifications, experience and special knowl- 


edge of its alumni that shall be as complete 

as practicable, and upon request to advise 
and assist the Company to obtain: 

Information as to. where such knowledge 
and experience are available. 


Information regarding men for special 
problems, 

Information regarding men for permanent 
employment. 


The Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
further agrees to maintain a list of under- 
graduates who may wish positions upon 
graduation; to advise the Company upon re- 
quest as to the records and qualifications of 


these men, and to arrange for interviews | 


with them. 

In case the company has special technical 
problems, requiring, investigations, tests or 
research, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology agrees to advise the Company 
where this work can best be done, whether 
in Technology’s laboratories by its own staff 
and students, or by some outside organiza- 
tion. 
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What the “Post” Did 


[Editor Ernest L. Haight in the High- 
Hemel, IN, Wo, “Rost,” | 


Business in the office of the Post has been 
booming for the past four weeks with a big 
“B.” As announced in the issue of Novem- 
ber 21st, the “AIRCRAFT JOURNAL” of 
New York City is being issued from this of- 
fice. 


It came about in this way. Herbert M. 
Williams, who is general manager for the 
Gardner-Moffat Company, publishers of two 
semi-monthly, one weekly, and one monthly 
publication, came to Highland to talk the 
situation over with the editor of the Post, 
when the New York strike was holding their 
work up. Mr. Williams had employed Mr. 
Haight some twenty years ago in New York 
City on smal] publication work. 

As a result of the visit the work of getting 
‘out the weekly paper, “THE AIRCRAFT 
JOURNAL,” was planned for. The plant of 
the Highland Post was readjusted for the 
new work with regular metropolitan speed. 
An additional working force was put on as 
soon as labor conditions made it possible to 
get the help. The midnight illumination 
gleamed in the office many a night, and by 
day the rumble of the press and the merry 


jingle of the linotype has made music that 


a proprietor who enjoys “doing things” likes 
to hear. The work of printing, folding, 
stapling, and mailing the periodicals, and 
incidentally to catch up the back issues from 
October first, has kept from five to seven ex- 
tra hands at work. And Mr. Williams has 
called into play, his early knowledge of the 
craft, and has “made up forms” with pre- 
cision and persistence. 

The presswork produced by Pressman 
Goldt on the time honored Campbell Oscil- 
lator is such that the office management is 
not the least bit ashamed of it—in fact con- 
siderably gratified over it. The fifth and 
sixth issues are now on the journey through 
the presswork avenues. 

While the rush and the go of the proposi- 
tion have made very busy times, yet to meet 
the representatives of the Gardner-Moffat 
Company has been a real pleasure. 
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Mr. Williams, the manager, has already 
made many friends intown, Henry 1. Munch, 
the expert bindery man, made lasting friends. 
the while he industrially set himself to the 
task of getting his branch of the work start- 
ed. The editor, G. H. Dickinson, a mar of 
wide acquaintance and of varied experience, 
having carved out a journalistic career of 
far more than ordinary note, it has been a 
privilege to know and converse with. 

George Newbold, the advertising man, so- 
journed in town the first of the week, just 
long enough for an acquaintance that point- 
ed out his genial attitude and suggested his 
especial qualifications for his work. 

And Fred Nidlund, the generally depend- 
able office man, who came up from the New 
York office to tackle the trimming and mai:- 
ing job when Mr. Munch was called back to 
the city-—_well, Fred is a young man after 
any appreciative employer’s heart. 

Busy the office has been, breakdowns and 
minor acidents have happened. The regu- 
lar and original business of the plant has 
been delayed little. These delays for the} 
Post—-have been due to accidents and break- 
downs, rather than because of tackling the 
additional work, 

And as the editor pens this (or pencils 
it, rather), the press is cheerily turning out 
a sheet of excellent half-tone illustrations; 
the linotype, with Operator. Doheny at the’ 
keyboard, is singing a merry jingle; the 
mailing department with Mrs, Schumacher 
and Mrs. Gedney is getting material ready 
to fill the yawning mail sacks; the indispen- 
sible Foreman Clearwater is giving his un- 
comparable attention to the abundant Christ- 
mas advertising for the Post; Miss Raymond 
is on the alert for that late news item; Man-- 
ager Williams’ genial attitude never alters 
during his work; and— 

Well, the whole hustle and bustle sounds 
good—mighty good! 


FOR CALIFORNIA AIR MAI, 

Representative Randall of California has 
introduced the following bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads and ordered to be printed: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That - the 
Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to expend, out of any unappro- 
priated balance of the appropriation ‘“‘for 
inland transportation by railroad routes and 
airplanes,” appropriated by the Act entitled 
‘An Act making appropriations for the ser- 
vice of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, and: for 
other (purposes;’ approved February 28. 
1919, for the purchase of aeroplanes’. and 
the operation and maintenance of aeropiane 

mail service between the cities of 
New York, and San Francisco, California, 
by way of Chicago, Illinois, Kansas - City, 
Missouri, Wichita, Kansas, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, Prescott, Arizona, and Los An- 
gelos, California, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral is authorized to designate such addi- 
tional points between said cities as he may 
deem necessary or advisable for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of an aeroplane mail 
service between said additional points, to 
be included in the service to and betwe2n. 
said cities of New York and San Francisco, 
California. 


SPOKANE DOCTOR FLIES 3 

Flying for sport is the newest development’ of 
aviation at Spokane, Wash. Three machines are 
plying in Spokane on a commercial basis. Now 
comes the sportsman-aviator. Dr. R. A. Hahn, 
a physician, and C. K. Lewis, manager of the | 
Armour plant here, have joined forces for the pur-- 
chase of an airplane to be used exclusively for 
pleasure. Neither is an experienced aviator, but 
both have enrolled in the flying school. J 
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AIRCRAFT INSURANCE 


a 


Against the Following Risks 


FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION. 

THEFT (Of the machine or any of its parts). 

COLLISION (Damage sustained to the plane itself). 
PROPERTY DAMAGE (Damage to the property of others). 


aera ace 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 


_ Windstorm, Cyclone, Tornado—Passenger Carrying Permit—Stranding and Sinking Clause—Demonstration Permit—Instruc- 
tion Permit 


AGENTS IN CITIES, TOWNS AND VILLAGES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND ITS POSSESSIONS, AND 
IN CANADA, MEXICO, CUBA, PORTO RICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Aircraft, Automobile, Fire and Lightning, Explosion, Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean); Parcel Post, Profits and Commissions, 
Registered Mail, Rents, Rental Values, Riot and Civil Commotion, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ 
Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 


14 


Changes of Station 


Orders have been requested of the Adjutant 
General for the following named field officers 
to change station as follows: 

Major Thomas G. Lanphier, J. M. A., Infan- 
try, from Washington, D. C., to March Field, 
Riverside, California. 

Major Maxwell Kirby, J. M. A., S. C., from 
Hazelhurst Field, Mineola, Long Island, N, 
Y., to Washington, D. C. 

Major Howard C. Davidson, J. M. A., S. C., 
from Washington, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio. 

Major John W. Simons, Jr., J. M. A., A. S. 
A., from Park Field, Millington, ‘Tenn., to 
Washington, D. C. 

Major Clarence H. Maranville, A. S. A., 
from Army Balloon and Airship Detachment, 
Akron, Ohio, to Army Balloon School, Fort 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Major Robert Soubiran, A. S. A., from Haz- 
elhurst Field, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y., to 
Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas. 

Major William A. Robertson, S. C., from 
Rockwell. Field, San Diego, Cal., to Mather 
Field, Sacramento, Cal., to assume command. 

Major Lawrence S. Churchill, S. C., from 
Love Field, Dallas, Texas, to Americus, Ga., 
to assume command. 

Lieut.-Col. Charles C. Benedict, A. S. A., 
from Washington, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio. 

Lieut.-Col. Rutherford B. Hartz, A. S. A., 
from Anacostia, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio. 

. Lieut.-Col. Lawrence W. McIntosh, A. S. A., 
from Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, to Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Lieut.-Col. Ira A. Rader, A. S. A., from 
Souther Field, Americus, Ga., to Dayton, Ohio. 

Major Walter H. Frank, A. S. A., from 
Washington, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio. 
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Major Albert L. Sneed, A. S. A., from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Dayton, Ohio. 

Lieut.-Col. John S. Sullivan, A. S. A., from 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to Dayton, O. 

Iieut.-Gol. Joseph T. McNarney, J. M. A., 
A. 8. A., from Godman Field, Camp Knox, 
Stithton, Ky., to Gerstner Field, Lake Charles, 
La., to assume command. 

Major John W. Simons, J. M. A., A. S. A,, 
from Washington, D. C., upon completion of 
his temporary duty, to Buffalo, N. Y. 

Major Frank D. ackland, Je MA S.C. 
from Ellington Field, Houston, T’exas, to Avi- 
ation Repair Depot, Montgomery, Ala., to as- 
sume command. 

Major Jacob H. Rudolph, A. S. A., from 
Ellington Field, Houston, Texas, upon comple- 
tion of his temporary duty, to Aviation Repair 
Depot, Speedway, Indianapolis, Ind., to as- 
sume command. 

Major Junius H. Houghton, J. M. A., S. C., 
from Kelly Field, San Antonio, Texas, to Scott 
Field, Belleville, Ill., to assume command. 

Major Ora M. Baldinger, A. S. A., is relieved 
from further duty at Washington, D. C., and 
will proceed from St. Paul, Minn., where he is 
now on temporary duty with the All American 
Pathfinders, to Taylor Field, Montgomery. 

Major Elbe A. Lathrop, A. S. A., from Air 
Service Mechanics School, St. Paul, Minn., to 
Washington, D. C. 

Major Clinton W. Russell, J. M. A., A. S. A., 
is relieved from further duty at Call Field, 
Wichita Falls, Texas, and directed to proceed 
upon expiration of his present leave of ab- 
sence, to Barron Field, Everman, Texas, to as- 
sume command. 

Major John G. Thornell, A. S. A., from 
Langley Field, Hampton, Va., to Brooks Field, 
San Antonio, Texas, to assume command. — 
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New Spad Records 
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A new official world’s record for speed flight } 
was made recently at Villa Coublay, France, 


when a Spad one-place plane flew at a speed of 
184 miles an hour over a marked course, ac- 
cording to word received by the Manufactur- 
ers’ Aircraft Association. The record is an- 
nounced as official by the aeronautical section 
of the French army. The Spad carried a 300 
h.p. Hispano-Suiza engine. 

At, the same time a Spad two-place plane, 
carrying a passenger weighing 160 pounds, 
traveled at a speed of 175 miles an hour over 
the course. 

These records have both been surpassed by 
unofficial American records. 

One of the fastest flights for two passengers 
was made when Lieut. Philip Lucas, formerly 
adjutant of Bolling Field, with Col. M. A. 
Dargue, Department of Military Aeronautics, 
made the flight from New York to Washing- 
ton in 80 minutes at a speed of 178.5 miles an 
hour, exceeding the new French record by 3.5 
miles per hour. Lieut. Lucas flew a DeHavi- 
land 4 equipped with a 400 h.p. Liberty engine. 
This record was made March 6, 1919. 

With a favoring wind Col. Walter G. Kilner, 
passenger Major Albert Smith flew 115 miles 
from Riverside to, Rockwell Field, California, 
in 38 minutes, at a speed of 180 miles an hour. 
This flight was also made in a DeHaviland, 
February 21, 1919. 

The fastest one-man flight ever recorded was 
made on January 25, when Lieut. Robert B. 
Raker flew from Fort Sill to Oklahoma City, 
Okla., ninety miles in 22 minutes, at an aver- 
age of 245.4 miles an hour. Unfortunately 
this record was not official though it was well 
attested by air service officers. 


the 350 Canadian Training Planes purchased from the Imperial Munitions 


Board of Great Britain have been disposed of. 


the unprecedented demand for these “Canucks” by pilots who use them for 


commercial purposes exhausted our supply much earlier than we anticipated. 


a few practically new Canadian Training Planes have been released for sale 


and are now ready for immediate delivery. 


the fuselages, wings, landing gears, etc., are new and the O-X5 engines have 


been completely overhauled and are guaranteed. 


the price is $3000 f. o, b. Toronto. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


Sales Office 


1018 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
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‘-LWT- ENGINEERING - COMPANY inc. 
“COLLEGE-POINT: - +++ *NEW YORK: 


THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


THE UNITED STATES 
ARMY AND NAVY 


—— Amel —— 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 
Factory—Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 


THE : 
NATIONAL LIBERTY \ - 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FIRE -- THEFT -- COLLISION 


INSURANCE AND IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS 


ay 


CHARLES H. PAYNE 
of 
AERO PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
and . 
PAYNE & RICHARDSON, Inc. 


zie, SCanager 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


By 


Branch Office 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
280 Madison Ave. 


Gelephone VANDERBILT 322 


BY 


‘THE NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
62 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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VERY element of per- 

fection in construction 
and design is incorporated 
in “Bristol” planes.— 


COMMERCIAL 
— and — 
SPORTING 
IPRS, 
the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
and practical development. 
rsa a 6 
Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a “Bristol” for 
invited 


your purpose. 


WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 


THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 
512 Fifth Avenue New York. - 


GUARANTEES 


Not workmanship alone but unequaled safety and performance as 
well. Since October 1, 1918, the Paragon Trade Mark has been affixed 
to only actual Paragon designs, made or approved by Spencer Heath. 
Our mammoth new plant and equipment, costing over $300,000, built 
by Paragon enterprise and on Paragon merit, tells the rest of the story. 


THE ATLANTIC FLIGHT 


was made possible on schedule time b 
Pp Ni 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


when other propellers failed 


PARAGON Propellers and Paragon SERVICE 


saved the day 


The new Booklet, Technical and Historical, free for the asking 


AMERICAN PROPELLER & MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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were caused in this manner. 
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Airplane Safety 


The next decade promises to produce a commer- 
cial development of the airplane far surpassing 
the achievements of the war period, great as these 
have been. 

Those interested in the development of aeronau- 
tics must, however, be fully alert to present-day 
limitations in order that the development may be 
along lines productive of the highest achievement 
and the greatest safety. 

Public interest is the most valuable asset pos- 
sessed by those interested in aeronautics today, It 
is vital that it be maintained and educated in the 
right direction. 

Aviation appeals to the ideals and imagination 
of the people. Unfortunately, however, it must be 
recognized that the average man regards aviation 
as exceedingly dangerous, and to attain full popa- 
lar support we must make aviation more safe and 
then educate the public to tlie true state of affairs. 

Hivery serious accident is published on the fi'st 
page of all newspapers throughout the country. It 
is, therefore, of utmost importance that during the 


commercial development era\ we are entering, all 


possible means be taken to eliminate accident and 
recognition given the fact that public support will 
be in inverse ratio to the number of serious acci- 
dents recorded. Fatal accidents may be grouped 
in three general classes: First—Failure of the 
pilot; second—failure of the plane, and third— 
failure of the power plant. 

Failure of the pilot is the most difficult to guard 
against. The bureau charged with granting civil- 


ian licenses is, however, insisting upon a high 


standard of personal efficiency. This must be 
rigidly maintained. 
Failure of the plane is exceedingly rare. Recent 
statistics show that only seven of 288 fatalities 
In this respect it 
must be recognized that this risk in standard types 
of planes is practically negligible, and that prae- 
tically all of such failures occur in experimental 
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planes. The public should be brought to an under- 
standing and recognition of these facts and be 
taught to differentiate between standard proven 
types and experimental designs. 

Failure of the power plant resulting in accident 
is more frequent. This necessarily results from 
the conflicting demands of reduced weight and in- 
ereased power. Stresses on the high-powered air- 
plane engine and high-speed propellers are enor- 
mous. Breakage of propellers and crankshafts are 
consequently still comparatively frequent. 

The solution of this problem is two-fold. First, 
by improved design and material, to reduce the 
danger of such breakage; and secondly, by the em- 
ployment of the automatic ignition mterruptez to 
limit the serious consequences of such breakages 
when they do occur. 

Serious consequences from breakages of this 
nature are due to the unbalanced torque under the 
continued development of power. In many cases 
the pilot eannot act quickly enough to prevent 
serious damage, and even fire, and hence the neces- 
sity of adopting an automatic device to accomplish 
this end. 


The interrupter has been in use by the Nevy 
during the last ten months, and officers who have 
had experience with it have expressed the opinion 
that it is an absolutely essential safety appliance. 


A description of this instrument appeared in the 
March 1 issue of Aviation and Aeronautical Lingi- 
neering. It is essential that every means poss:ble 
be taken to safeguard aviation and the use of the 
automatic ignition interrupter should be insisted 
upon. 


When the public begins to realize that a trip by 
airplane can be made with comparative safety, uf 
the proper precautions are taken, the interest now 
being manfested in aeronautics will assume a tangi- 
ble aspect, and will hasten the day when the United 

tates can assume her rightful position as the 
pioneer and leader in aerial navigation, and assure 
to her people the vast benefits that may be reason- 
ably expected to accrue. 


17 
Book Review 


(The “Battle of Chatillon,” a graphic his- 
tory of the Second Corps Aeronautical School, 
American Expeditionary Forces, printed by 
the Dean-Hicks Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., under the direction of Lieut. Donald 
B. Wurzburg.) 


This extremely interesting book was pub- 
lished by members of the Second Corps Aero- 
nautical School at Chatillon-sur-Seine, 
¥rance. It is in the form of a graphic or 
pictoria] history of the school, and, although 
published primarily for the men who were 
stationed at Chatillon, it is interesting as arm 
indication of the spirit of the Air Service 
in general and of the Second Corps School 
in particular. 

The text, cartoons and photographs are 
all the work of the men of the school, and it 
was practically all one in France. 


The hock has not been placed on the 
market, and only sufficient copies have been 
printed to cover the subscriptions taken in 
france. Perhaps it will be of more interest 
to the Second Corps school than to anyone 
else, but, at the same time, from a military 
i nge: it contains a series of very useful 
notes. 


The remarks on the training of an ob- 
server, infantry liaison, artillery adjustment 
and other matters are interesting and perti- 
nent. The book also gives a very complete 
idea of the organization of an aeronautical 
school of this character. It would be of 
particular interest to any exeutive officer in 
charge of such a school. 


aky is hoped that the Dean-Hicks Company 
will be able to supply the book to military 
men sipecially interested, to whom such a book 
weuld be of real value. 


"T CORPORATION 
GOVERNMENT _ . 


| ITHACA N.Y.USA ~ 
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Coombs Recognized 


The Contest Committee of the American 
Flying Club has announced ratification of an 
American closed circuit airplane speed re- 
cord of 139.6 miles per hour made by Master 
Signal Electrician Clarence B. Coombs, 
United States Air Service, made with a De- 
Haviland-4 biplane equipped with a 400- 
horse power Liberty motor. 

This record was made in the competitive 
speed race run October, 1918, between Bel- 
mont Park and the Statue of Liberty during 
the aerial carnival held at the Belmont Park 
Course on Oct. 26. The distance covered in 
this closed circuit. was 35.9 miles. The re- 
markable time of 15 minutes 31 seconds 
was made, bettering the previous American 
speed record for a closed circuit by 12.2 
miles per hour. 

The race was a one class affair with seven 
De Haviland 4 starters. The field was sent 
away abreast, from a spectacular standing 
start. In a driving finish Seret. Coombs, the 
Hazelhurst Aviation Field representative, 
crossed the line first, not over 
above the race course and nosing out the 
runner-up by less than one airplane length. 

Sergt. Coombs, who was disqualified in the 
New York-Toronto International Aerial 
Derby for reported failure to circle one of 
the control fields in effecting a landing, has 
been reinstated, as it was proved that he had 
observed all the rules during the contest. 


BOYCE-VEEDER CORP. 


Harrison H. Boyce of the Moto-Meter 
Company, Inc., Long Island City, N. Y., has 
formed a new company, the name of which 
will be the “Bovce-Veeder Company”, having 
its factory and office in Long Island City. 
for the marke’ing of an automatic and hand 
operating fire extinguisher especially appli- 


Model 5A-4%2—H.P. 210 


fifteen feet 
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cable to movor cars, trucks, tractors, aero- 
planes, and other automotive vehicles. 

The new company will operate under the 
“Erwin” patents, and the device is said to 
be of a very novel and most meritorious na- 
ture. 

Associated with Mr, Boyce will be Paul 


L. Veeder, an attorney well known in oe 


New York and Chicago. 

Offices have already been opened in the 
Queens Subway Building, Long Island City. 
It is stated that the production will be in 
full swing January 1. 

Mr. Boyce plans to divide his time between 
the new organization and the Moto- Meter 
Company, Inc, 


A NEW SPARK PLUG TESTER 

This accessory has been designed by i.eo 
Ripault & Co., London. It entirely does away 
with the screw driver method of removing a 
plug, and possibilities of shock. 

It consists of a piece of fibre having two 
metal strips which are held in place by four 
screws, two of which are of a special length 
for the spark gap. 

This tester is suitable fcr any style of plug. 
It is very handy, very simple and very sure— 
made suitable to carry in the pocket and of 
high grade finish throughout. 


CITY COLLEGE COURSE 


A new course entitled “Aeroplane Motor 
Design” has been added to the curriculum at 
the College of the City of New York. This 
makes the sixth aeronautic course to be es- 
tablished there, the others being Aeroplane 
Design, Aeroplane Drafting and Mechanical 
Inspection. 

The new course embraces the theory and 
practice of the design of internal combustion 
engines, with special reference to aeronautic 
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Altitude Apparatus 


In a recent issue of L’Aerophile, Dr. 
Gugiielminetti discusses the possibility of 
constructing specia] cabins for carrying 
passengers at ‘thigh altitudes. With the use 
of the turbo-compressor and the maintenance 
of engine power with altitude, it will be pos- 
sible to fly at, tremendous speed in the rare- 
fied regions of Zu,JUUu reese or tnereabouts. 
‘ihe problem of such special cabins becomes 
an important one therefore. 

There seems to ve no imsuperab: e difficulty 
in the construction of a cabin in which pas- 
sengers would always find the same atmos- 
pheric conditions as at ground level. The 
pressure would be maintained by an air 
pump; heating and ventilation would offer 
no insuperable difficulties. The structural 
uifficulties present in the submarine wa- 
pressure of three or four atmospheres have 
to be met, would not have to be faced in 
aeria] navigation where half an atmosphere 
would be about the maximum to be consid- 
ered. 

As early as 1908 such a cabin was sug- 
gested by M. DeFcnvielle before the Societe 
Francaise de Navigation Aerienne, to be at- 
tached to a free balloon. 

At high altitudes the aeronaut was to de- 
scend through the manhole (“tron d’homme’”’) 
into the air tight cabin. A safety valve 
(soupape de surete), an air pump, compressed 
oxygen underneath the cabin proper, a hot 
water system complete the simple apparatus. 


.SPERRY INSTRUMENTS 


Arrangements have been completed where- 
by the Sperry Aircraft Instruments, for- 
merly manufactured and sold by The Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, will now be manufac- 
tured and sold exclusively by Sperry Instru- 
ments, Inc, Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y. 


motors, 


Reliable’ - 


[Members Manufacturers’ ~ 


(REG. U WO PAT. Va 


ako ee 


Accessible - 
Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 


Efficient 


' Aircraft Association] 


WaTreRpRoo 


Loup GL | 


: W. FERDINAND & | 
BOSTON, MASS. é 


For Your 
<——=Seaplanes Use 


Upward of 5,000 gallons of 
Jeffery’s Patent Waterproof 
Liquid Glue has been used by 
the U. S. Navy and War Depart- 
ments during the past year, and 
as much more by the various 
manufacturers of seaplanes 
having government contracts. 


|} L. W. FERDINAND & CO. 


152 Kneeland Street 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


81 Fulton Street 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—W RITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 
New York, N. Y. 
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_ The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and. % 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


@ We invite your attention to the Desirability - CHANCE M. VOUGHT 
of Possession—assuring you of ‘reasonable - | 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- 
pense. Long Island City, New York 


WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


@ Immediate Delivery. 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U.S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. : WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. Long Island City, New York 
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Rotanp Ronirs anp THE Curtiss *Wase”’ 


““Parihest Cn: 


HE internationally famous Curtiss 
“Wasp Triplane—established the world’s 
record on September 18 by attaining a height 


of 34,610 feet—more than six miles in the 


air, guided by Roland Rohlfs, test-pilot. 


““Parthest North’? and “Farthest South’ shave been 
attained by brave explorers, but ‘“‘Farthest Up’? mas- 
tery of the air—has constantly tempted human skill 
and courage. 


Curtiss achievement hasbrought us “nearest the sun” 
of aircraft-perfection. "The recognized safety and 
efficiency of Curtiss products result from the highest 
ideals and constant scientific efforts towards perfection. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE and MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: Room 1457, 52 Vanpersitt Avenue, New York 


Curtiss ENGINEERING CoRPORATION Tue Burcess Company 
Garpven Crry, L. I. Marsrexeap, Mass. 


Two Views or THE Barocra 
+ PH REcorD 
Curtiss Fryinc Sration or Artantic Ciry, Inc., ATLANTIC Crry, New JERSEY ‘ nc 


Gentlemen: Please mail me at once, your special Curtiss JN proposition — 


showing commercial uses. 


Name 2 


Address 


Member Manufacturers? 
Aircraft Association 


City Ani ro eee 


f 


Ten Cents 


tf: 2 
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The Sperry Combination Land and Sea Plane 


This New Type of Flying Boat Is Being Tested for the United States Navy and 
It Probably Will Be Used at Coastal Flying Stations 


([C] Wide World Pholos 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


‘S 


Colonel Marty 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work. already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 


Commm»£»amd or Col, IR, S. Flaine, 


their unparalleled pioneering trip. 


Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 
any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


BY MARTIN 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS 


FROM 


BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


TO 


PILODL 


DISTANCE 


RAILROAD 
TIME 


The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 


Cleveland 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Macon 


Dayton 

New York 
Washington 
New York 
New York 
Washington 


Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 
Eric Springer 
Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 


Capt. Francis 


The superior performance which charac- 
terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of 
ten years of experience in building aircraft 


c 


of a superior quality. 


215 Miles 
225 Miles 
350 Miles 
450 Miles 
630 Miles 
635 Miles 


1 hour, 50 min. 
2 hours 

2 hours, 58 min. 
3 hours, 20 min. 
6 hours, 40 min. 


6 hours, 15 min. 


6 hours 

5 hours, 15 min. 
14 hours, 15 min. 
14 hours 
14 hours 


18 hours 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
CLEVELAND 


Contractor to the U. S. Army, Navy and 
Post Office Department 


eeds and Insignia of Air Squa 
| Devices for Forty-Four of the Units 
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Approved ‘by the Secretary of War 


The Secretary of War has approved the 
‘insignia for forty-four airpiane squadrons, 
submitted by the Director of Air Service. 
These insignia are for use only on planes 
and on baggage for the purpose of distin- 
guishing the different squadrons, and wili 
not be worn as shoulder insignia by individ- 
nals. They comprise the insignia used in 
the A. KE. F. by the squadrons acvi1 
ganized in France, which saw action at the 
front. The insignia selected for the First 
Aero Squadron is the American flag. 


SS 


ae 


INSIGNIA 


First—The First Aero Squadron was 
operated as a Corps Observation Squadron. 
It arrived on the front at Ourches April 4, 
1918, and was assigned to the First Corps 
April 8, 1918. The First was engaged in 
the operations in the Toul Sector, Chateau- 
Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse 
first and second offensives, and after the 
armistice it was assigned to the Army of 
Occupation on Novmber 20, 1918. This 


squadron suffered 26 casualties, consisting 
of 15 killed, 8 wounded, 2 prisoners and 1 


OF THE A. E. F. AERO SQUADRONS 


missing. Having engaged in 94 combats it 
was officially accredited with having shot 
down thirteen enemy aircraft. The First 
Air Squardon was a continuation of the 
First Squadron in the United States Air 
Service beginning its service on the Mexi- 
can border. 

EIGHTH—The insignia for the Highth 
Aero Squadron is a great American eagle, 
with the wings spread, holding the Ameri- 
can Liberty Bell. 

the Hiehth Aero Squadron was of the 


fay ioe 18 Lineett_ 
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Corps Observation type. It arrived on the 
front at Ourches on July 8, 1918, and was 
assigned to the 4th UWorps, Unservation 
Group, lst Army, on August 14. The Highth 
was engaged in the operations in the Toul 
Sector, Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and the 
Argonne-Meuse first and second offensives, 
terminating its work on February 5, 1919. 
It suffered twelve casualties, consisting of 
4 killed and 8 prisoners. 

NINTH—The insignia for the Ninth 
Aero Squadron is a silhouette showing the 
beams of three search lights pointing up- 
ward and forming the numeral IX. 

The Ninth Aero Squadron was organizea 
as a Night Observation Squadron. It was 
assigned to the 18st Army Upservation Group 
August 26th, 1918, and reached the front 
at Amanty on August 28. The Ninth was 
engaged in the operations at St Mihie! and 
the Argonne-Meuse first and second offen- 
sives. During this time it made 7U recon- 
naissances into the German lines, engaged 
in numerous combats but never received of- 
ficial confirmation for any victories. It re- 
ceived its demobilization orders May 1, 
1919. The squadron suffered six casualties; 
consisting of one killed, 4 wounded, and 1 
prisoner. ; 

ELEVENTH—The Eleventh Aero Squad- 
ron is represented by a cartoon of Mr. 
“Jiggs” carrying a bomb under his arm. 

The Eleventh Aero Squadron was a Day 
Bomibardment Squadron assigned ‘to duty 
in the First Day Bombardment Group, First 
Army on September 5, 1918. It had already 
reacned the tront av Deiouze on ‘August 
26th. The Eleventh was engaged in the 
operations at St. Mihiel and the Argonne- 
Meuse first and second offensives. It made 
32 bombing raids, engaged in 17 combats 
and received official confirmation for 13 vic- 
tories. It ceased operations December 11, 
1918. The Squadron suffered 20 casualties, 
consisting of 10 killed, 1 wounded, 8 pris- 
oners, and 1 missing. 

TWEHELEFTH—The Twelfth’s 
not given. 

The Twelfth Aero Squadron was a Corps 
Observation Squadron. It was assigned to 
the First Corps on April 30, 1918, and 
three days later, May 38rd, reached the 
front at Ourches. This squadron was en- 
gaged in the operations in the Toul Sector, 
at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel and the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse first and second offensives. 
During its long period of activity it engaged 
in numerous reconnaissances, fought many 
combats and received confirmation for three 
victories. The Twelfth suffered heavy cas- 
ualties, consisting of 8 killed, 9 wounded, 
and 4 prisoners. It received its demobiliza- 
tion orders April 1, 1919. 

THIRTEENTH—The insignia for the 
Thirteenth Aero Squadron shows the figure 
of death depicted by a skeleton running at 
full speed with a bloody scythe in his hand. 

The Thirteenth Aero Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 
Second Pursuit Group, First Army on June 
28, 1918, reaching the front the same day. 
It engaged in the operations in the Toul 
Sector, at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and 
the Argonne-Meuse first and second offen- 
sives. During this period it made 179 pa- 

-trols and War Missions, fought 89 combats 
and received official confirmation for 29 
victories. It ceased operations on Decem- 
ber 5, 1918. The Thirteenth suffered 13 cas- 
ualties, consisting of 5 killed, 1 wounded, 
and 7 prisoners. 

SEVENTEENTH—The -insignia for the 
Seventeenth Aero Squadron is the great 
snow owl flying through the air, ready to 
pounce upon the enemy. 

The Seventeenth Aero Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron, assigned to the Second 
Army on November 4, 1918, and reached the 
American front at Toul on the same day. 


insignia is 
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This squadron had been assigned first to 
the Royal Air Force on July 15, 1918, and 
had operated with them until November. 
During its period of activity it had engag- 
ed in 110 combats, and received officiai con- 
firmation for 5 victories. ‘The Seventeenth 
ceased operations December 11, 1918. Since 
July it had sutrered 44 casualties, consist- 
ing of 10 killed, 5 wounded, 7 prisoners and 
4 missing, 

"LW HIN LIETH—Three legs in a circle ar- 
ranged in pin wheel tashion comprise the 
insignia adopted by the JJ'wentietn Squad- 
ron. 

‘the Twentieth Aero Squadron was a Day 
Bombardment Squadron. it was assigned 
to the First Day Bombardment Group, Firsc¢ 


Army, on September 5, 1918, and reached - 


the tront at Amanty two days later. It was 
engaged in the operations at St. Mihiei 
and the Argonne-Meuse first and second 
offensives. it carried on numeroous bomb- 
ing raids into German territory, engaged 
in eleven combats and received confirmation 
for eleven victories. The ‘'wentieth receiv- 
ed demobilization orders on December 11, 
1918. This Squadron suffered 25 casual- 
tieS, consisting or 15 killed, 6 wuundea, 3 
prisoners and 1 missing. 


TWENTY-SECOND—A number of stars 


in a ring With a iarge star with a tail, evi- 
dently ma comet, superimposed, represents 
the 22nd Aero Squadron. 

The Twenty-second Aero Squadron was 
a Pursuit Squadron. It reached the front 
at ‘Lou! on Augusc 16, 1918, and on August 
22nd was assigned to the Second Pursuit 
Group, Kirst Army. It was engaged in tne 
operations in the oul Sector, at st. Mihiei, 
and in the Argonne-Meuse first and second 
offensives. During its period of activity 
it pertormed 11 patrols and war missions, 
fought 90 engagements, and received of- 
ficial confirmation for 46 victories. It ceas- 
ed operations April 4, 1919. It suffered 9 
casualties, consisting ot 6 «Killed, Z prison- 
ers and 1 wounded. 

TWENTY-FOURTH—The Twenty-fourth 
Aero Squadron is represented by an Ameri- 
can eagle pouncing upon the German dasch- 
und which is running away with its tail 
between its legs. 

The Twenty-tourth Aero Squadron was an 
Army Observation Squadron. It was as- 
signed to the First Army Observation Group 
on August 1, 1918, and reached the front 
at Condreville on August 22nd to take pari 


in the operations at St. Mihiel and the Ar-. 


-gonne-Meuse first and second offensives. 
Before the armistice it had carried out 
mre than 80 reconnaissances, fought 54 
combats and received official confirmation 
for 12 victories. The Squadron suffered 7 
casualties, consisting of 1 killed, 1 wound- 
ed, 3 prisoners and 2 missing. Un April 
10, 1919, it was assigned for further duty to 
the Army of Occupation. 

TWENTY-FIFTH—A cartoon of a masked 
headsman with an ax is the insignia used 
by the Twenty-fifth Aero Squadron. 

The Twenty-fifth Aero Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 
Fourth Pursuit Group, Second Army, on 


- October 22, 1918, and reached the front at 


Toul two days later. It was engaged in the 
operations of the Argonne-Meuse second of- 
fensive. It had been operating but a few 
days when the armistice was declared, and 
had not received confirmation for any vic- 
tories. Neither had it suffered any casual- 
ties. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH—The 27th Aero 
Squadron insignia comprises another form 
of the American eagle, superimposed upon 
a large round spot. 
The Twenty-seventh Aero Squadron was 
a Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 


First Pursuit Group, First Army on April 
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30, 1918, and reached the front on June Ist 
at Toul. This squadron was engaged in the 
operations in the ‘loul Sector, at Chateau- 
‘Lhierry, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse 
first and second offensives. ‘the Twenty- 
seventh carried out 314 patrols and war: 
missions, engaged in 230 combats, and re- 
ceived official confirmation for 54 victories. 
in all it suitered 22 casuatties, consisting 
of 8 killed, 4 wounded, 7 prisoners, and % 
missing. 1t ceased operations December 5, 


» ails, 


TWENTY-EIGHTH — The 28th Aero 
Squadron insignia is that of a painted 
American Indian looking to the left. Its 
headdress includes a single feather. 

_ The Twenty-eighth Aero Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to tne 
Third Pursuit Group, First Army, on Au- 
gust 22, 1918, having reached the front at 
Vaucouleurs July 15th. This squadron was 
engaged in the operations in the Toul Sec- 
tor, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse first 
and second offensives. It ceased operations 
April 10, l¥ly. it haa made 128 pairois and 
bombing raids into Germany, fought 29 
combats and received official confirmation 
for 15 victories. It suffered six casualties, 
consisting of 1 killed, 1 wounded, 2 prison-- 
ers and 2 missing, 

: FORTY-FIRST—The Forty-first Aero 

Squadron is represented by an oval inclos- - 
ing a scene in an.African desert, a camel 

appearing in the foreground. This is super- 
imposed upon the numeral V, showing that 
the squadron was one of the fifth Pursuit 

Group, Second Army, on October 29, 1918. 

It did not function on the western front be- 

fore the armistice. It was ordered demob- 

ilized on May 11, 1919. 

FORTY-NINTH—The Forty-ninth Aero 
Squadron is depicted by a snarling wolf’s 
head within a circle, | 

The Forty-ninth Aero Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 
First Army on August 14, 1918, having 
reached the front at Toul Airdrome on Au- 
gust 2nd. It was engaged in the operations 
in the Toul Sector, St. Mihiel, and the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse first and second offensives. 
it accomplished 161 patrols and war mis- 
sions, fought 53 combats and received of- 
ficial confirmation for 24 victories. It ceas- 
ed operations on December 5, 1918. It suf- 
fered 6 casualties, consisting of 3 killed, 1 
prisoner and 2 missing, 

FIFTIETH—The Fiftieth Aero Squadron 
insignia is a silhouette cartoon of a Dutch 
‘woman similar to the one in “Dutch Clean- 
ser’ advertisement. 

The Fiftieth Aero Squadron was a Corps 
Observation Squadron. It was assigned to 


the Fifth Corps Observation Group, First 


Army on August 14, 1918, and reached the 
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front at Bicqueley near Toul on Septembe: 
8th. It engaged in the operations at St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne-Meuse first and sec- 
ond offensives. It ceased April 1, 1919. 
This squadron made many reconnaissances 
over the lines, taking many pictures and 
gathering much useful information during 
the accomplishment of which it fought off 
many German attacks and was credited with 
one victory. It suffered nine casualties, 
consisting of 5 killed, 2 wounded and 2 pris- 
oners. 

EIGHTY-FIFTH—Winged Cupid with a 
campaign hat sitting on the top of the world 
is the insignia selected to represent the 85th 
Sauadron. 

The Eightyfifth Aero Squadron was an 
Army Observation Squadron. It reached the 
front at the Toul Airdrome on October 24, 
1918, and the next day was assigned to the 
Fourth Corps Observation Group, First Ar 
my. This squadron took part in the secon 
Argonne-Meuse offensive. It accomplished 
several missions over the lines in the few 
remaining days before the armistice, but 
was not accredited with any victories nor 
did it suffer any casualties. It was finally 
ordered to be demobilized May 11, 1919. 

EIGHTY-EIGHTH—The 88th Aero Squad- 
ron insignia is a bucking broncho, ridden 
by a cow boy, all within a circle. 

The Highty-eighth Aero Squadron was a 
Corps Observation Squadron. It was as- 
signed to the First Corps on May 29, 1918, 
and on june 1 reached the front at Toul. 
It was engaged in the operations at Toul 
Sector, at Chateau-Thierry, St. Mihiel, and 
the Argonne-Meuse first and second offen- 
sives. This squadron accomplished many 
reconnaissances over the lines, taking many 
pictures, locating machine gun nests and 
batteries and gathered military information 

of greatest value. It received official credit 
for four enemy planes brought down. The 
Squadron suffered fourteen casualties, con- 
sisting of 6 killed and 8 wounded, 

NINETIETH—Insignia: Pair of bones: 
the lucky number, seven, is uppermost. 

The Ninetieth Aero Squadron was a Corps 

“Observation Squadron. It was assigned +o 
the Third Corps Observation Group on June 
11, 1918, and two days later reached the 
front at Ourches. It took part in the ope:- 
ations in the Toul Sector, St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne-Meuse first and second offensiv s. 
This squadron carried out many reconnais- 
sances, fought 23 combats and received of- 
ficial confirmation for 7 victories. It su‘- 
fered 3 casualties, consisting of 2 killed and 
one wounded. It was ordered demobolized 
on December 19, 1918. 


NINETY-FIRST—The 91st Aero Squadron 
shows a mounted knight in pursuit of the 
winged devil whose blood he has already 
known by the lance. 

The Ninety-first Aero Squadron was an 

Army Observation Squadron. It was as- 
siened to the First Army Corps on May 7%, 
1918, and May 24th reached the front at 
Gondreville. It was engaged in the opera- 
tions in the Toul Sector, at St. Mihie] and 
the Argonne-Meuse first and second offen- 
sives. The Ninety-first accomplished many 
war missions, fought 104 combats and re- 
-ceived credit for bringing down 21 German 
machines. Tt suffered 28 casualties, consist- 
ing of 10 killed, 8 wounded, 9 prisoners and 
1 missing. The Ninety-first was ordered de- 
mobilized April 7, 1919. 
_ NINETY-THIRD—The Ninety-third Aero 
‘Squadron is represented by an Indian head 
similar to that of the 28th, but in the reverse 
direction and bearing two feathers instead 
of one. 

The Ninety-third was a Pursuit Squadron. 
It was assigned to the Third Pursuit Group, 
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First Pursuit Wing, First Army, and reach- 
ed the front at Vancouleurs about July 28, 
1918. It was engaged in the operations in 
the Toul Sector, at St. Mihiel, and the Ar- 
gonne-Meuse first and second offensives. it 
took part in 157 war missions, fought 64 
combats; and received official confirmation 
for 32 enemy planes brought down. The 
Ninety-third suffered 8 casualties, consist- 
ing of 2 killed, 1 wounded, and 5 prisoners. 
This squadron ceased to function December 
11, 1918. 

NINETY-FOURTH—The 94th Aero Squad- 
ron insignia is the well-known “hat in the 
TeIWOaR 

The Ninety-fourth Aero Squadron was 2 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 
First Army Corps on April 9, 1918, haviaz 
reached the front at Epiez on April Ist. 
This squadron was engaged in the overa- 
tions in the Toul Sector, at Chateau-Thierry 
St. Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse first and 
second offensives. The squadron accom- 
plished 304 patrols and war missions, fougnot 
114 comhats and broneht down 64 enemy 
planes which were officially confirmed. It 
ceased operations on April 7, 1919. It had 
suffered 18 casualties, consisting of 10 killed, 
4 wounded and 4 taken prisoners, 

NINETY-FIFTH—The 95th shows the fa- 
miliar kicking mule, poised on its front feet, 
ready to deliver a blow. 

The Ninety-fifth Aero Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 
First Army Corps on May 29, 1918, having 
reached the front at Amanty on May 18th. 
This squadron was engaged in operations in 
the Toul Sector, at Chateau-Thierry, St. 
Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse, fought 230 
combats, and was officially accredited with 
having brought down 47 enemy airplanes. 
It suffered 21 casualties, consisting of 6 kill- 
ed, 4 wounded, 10 taken prisoners and 1 miss- 
ing. It was ordered demobilized December 
5, IDG, 

NINETY-SIXTH—The 96th, a bombard- 
ment squadron, is represented bv the head 
and shoulders of a red devil, who prepares 
to launch an aerial bomb. This figure is 
placed on a white triangular shaped back- 
ground, 


The Ninetv-Sixth Aero Squadron was a 
Day Bombardment Squadron. It was as- 
signed to the First Day 
Group, First Army, on May 29, 1918, having 
reached the front at Amanty on May 18th. 
Jt was engaged in the operations in the Toul 
Sector, at St. Mihiel, and the Argonne-Meuse 
first and second offensives. This squadron 
made many bombing raids into Germany de- 
stroying a great amount of enemy property 
and gathering much valuable information. 
It fought 19 combats, and was officially ac- 
credited with 14 enemy airplanes. The 
squadron suffered 41 casualties, consisting 
of 12 killed, 12 wounded, 15 taken prisoners 
and 2 missing. It ceased operations Decem- 
ber 11, 1918, 

NINETY-NINTH—A conventional Ameri- 
can bison in silhouette is the insignia of the 
99th Aero Squadron, 

The Ninety-ninth Aero Squadron was a 
Corps Observation Squadron. It was as- 
signed to the Fifth Corps Observation 
Group, June J2, 1918. having reached the 
front on May 31st at Amanty. This squad- 
ron was engaged in the, operations in the 
Toul Sector, at St. Mihiel and the Argonne- 
Meuse first and second offensives. The 


squadron performed many reconnaissences 


and war missions into German territory, 
fought eighteen combats and received of- 
ficial confirmation for three victories. It 
suffered 13 casualties, consisting of 6 killed, 
and 7 wounded. It ceased operations Feb- 
ruary 13, 1919, 


Bombardment. 
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ONE HUNDREDTH—The 100th Squadron 
shows the devil riding on an aerial bomb in 
flight. 

The One Hundredth Aero Squadron was 
a Day Bombardment Squadron. Is was as~ 
signed to the Second Day Bombardment 
Group, Second Army on October 26, 1918, 
having been on the front since July 20, 1918, 
with the Royal Air Force. It was engaged 
in British operations. This squadron ac- 
complished many raids into Germany with- 
out suffering any losses. It is not given of- 
ficial credit for any enemy planes brought 
down. It ceased operations on April 8, 
IDI. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRD—The 108rd 
Squadron was represented by another Indian 
head with a large war bonnet decortaed with 
a swasticka. 

The One Hundred Third Squadron was a 
Pursuit Squadron. It was assigned to the 
Second Pursuit Group, First Army, June 30, 
1918. From February 18, 1918, until 
July 4, 1918, this squadron had served. with 
the French army as the Lafayette Escadrille. 
After joining the American Army it was en- 
gaged in the operations at St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne-Meuse first and second offensives. 
This squadron carried out many war mis- 
sions, fought 327 combats and was officially 
accredited with 51 victories. It suffered 15 
casualties, consisting of 6 killed, 3 wounded, 
4 taken prisoners and 2 missing in action. 
It ceased operations December I1, 1918. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FOURTH—Insig- 
nia: Figure of winged sphinx, placed in a 
large circle. 

The One Hundred and Fourth Aero Squad- 
ron was a Corps Observation Squadron, It 
was assigned to the Fifth Corps Observation 
Group, First Army , August 7, 1918, and 
reached the front at Souilly on September 
8, 1918. It was engaged in the operations at 
St. Mihiel and the Argonne-Meuse first and 
second offensives. This squadron made many 
reconnaissances over the lines, fought 25 
combats, was officially accredited with one 
victory and suffered four casualties, consist- 
ing of 2 killed, 1 wounded and 1 taken pris- 
oner. The squadron ceased operations De- 
cember 19, 1918. 

ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH— 
The 135th represents the Statue of Liberty 
with the rising sun ag a background, 

The One Hundred Thirty-fifth Aero Squad- 
ron was a Corps Observation Squadron. It 
was assigned to the Fourth Corps Observa- 
tion Group, July 28, 1918, and reached the 
front at Ourches two days later. The squad- 
ron was engaged in the operations at Toul 
Sector, at St. Mihiel and the Argonne-Meuse 
first and second offensives. This organiza- 
tion made’ many reconnaissances into Ger- 
man territory, gaining valuable information, 
fought many combats and was officially ac- 
credited with having brought down 8 enemy 
aircraft. It ceased operations February 5, 
1919. The squadron suffered 7 casualties, 
consisting of 5 killed aud 2 wounded. 


ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHTH—A 
charging goat under full speed about to pass 
through the numeral V is the insignia of the 
138th Squadron. 

The One Hundred Thirty-eighth Aero 
Squadron was a Pursuit Squadron. It was 
assigned to the Fifth Pursuit Group, 2nd 
Army, on October 28, 1918, but due to the 
signing of the Armistice a few days later, it 
did not function on the front, 

ONE HUNDRED THIRTY-NINTH—The 
139th was represented by an outline figure 
of flying Mercury. 

The One Hundred Thirty-ninth Aero 
Squadron was a Pursuit Squadron. It was 


(Continued on page 11) 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics 


AIRPLANE ARMAMENT 
The armament of most airplanes con- 
sists of machine-guns of which the types in 


common use are the Lewis, the Vicars, 
Browning and the Marlin. The Lewis is a 
light air-cooled. gun which has amunition 
fed from disc-shaped trays or drums revol- 
ving above the mechanism casing, and which 
is extremely well suited to use on aircraft. 
The Vickers gun is practically a light air- 
cooled Maxim. The cartridges are fed 


VICKERS MACHINE GUN 


through the mechanism on a belt of web- 
bing. This gun is not so well suited to use 
on movable mounts as is the Lewis and, in 
consequence it is usually fixed rigidly to the 
machine and synchronized so as to fire 
through the propeller without damage to the 
blades. 

The position of the guns varies according 
to the type of machine. Single-seater fight- 
ing scouts usually have one or two synchron- 
ized Marlin, Browning or Vickers gums fixed 
on the engine cowl and semi-enclosed. In 
addition to the fixed guns there are often one 
or two Lewis guns pivoted on the top plane 
so that they may be fired downward or ver- 
tically as required. The triggers of ma- 
chine-guns on single-seaters are usually con- 
nected to triggers on the control levers. 

Two seaters usually have one or two syn- 
chronized Vickers guns arranged as on the 
single-seaters and fired by triggers on the 
pilot’s control lever, and also a Lewis gun 
on a movable mount or gun ring placed round 
the observer’s compartment. 

Occasionally two Lewis guns are fixed on 
one gun-ring; they are both rigidly fixed to- 
gether and handled as one gun. The pilot 
grips the spade grip of one gun with the 
right, and the pistol butt of the other with 
his left hand, The triggers are inter-con- 
nected so that both weapons fire at once. 

Verv few machines carry cuns of larger 
bore than .303, but the Davis “non-recoil’’ 
gun is gradually coming into use. This in- 
genious weapon makes it possible for an 
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airplane to fire a fairly large shell without 
straining the structure; the recoil is coun- 
teracted by an equal and opposite recoil. 
The gun ring is a movable gun mounting 
which is used to a very large extent on two- 
seater machines. The essential parts of the 
mounting, shown in the center illustration 
are A, U-shaped arm working on the turn- 
table C. The arm is hinged, and moves up 


and down in the rack G. The teeth of the 
rack are engaged by the pin H which is 
moved clear when the central handle is 
gripped. The movement of the handle also 
releases the locking mechanism of the turn- 
table. Thus, when the gunner wishes to 
raise or turn his mounting, he simply grips 
the handle and moves the whole fittings into 
the required position; when the handle is 
released all movement is stopped. 

The weight of the gun is taken off the 
gunner’s hands during movement by the rub- 
ber cords, F, which pass under the pulleys 
attached to the arm. The gun is pivoted on 
the boss, B, in the middle of the arm. 


CHANGES IN THE DH-4 


American DH-4 airplanes are now being 
remodeled land changed in certain ways. 
The remodeled plane will be called DH- 
4B (Bluebird).- The remodeling will be 
done by various plane manufacturers and 
built to conform to specifications given out 


DETAILS OF THE MOUNTING FOR THE 
LEWIS MACHINE GUN 


by the Aiyw Service, Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

After the modifications are completed the 
planes will be completely assembled by the 
contractors and engines installed, the en- 
gine and its accessories and controls placed 
in proper working order and the wing sec- 
tions assembled in order to verify attach- 
ment and proper adjustment. The airplanes 
shall be delivered to the Government F.O.B. 
cars at the contractor’s factory and shipped 
with the fuselage mounted on the landing 
gear and wing sections assembled with the 
exception that the interplane struts will be 
removed. 

While at the contractor’s plant the new 
DH4-B jplanes will be renumbered to con- 
form to a new series. One of the first ten 
remodeled airplanes of each manufacturer 
will be completely assembled by the con- 
tractor and tested by the Government to de- 
termine that the new installations, etc., are. 
correct. 

'The changes which- the remodeling of 
the DH-4’s into the DH-4B’s will effect are 
such that the remodeled machine will re- 
semble in a great many respects the DH-9. 


position and pilot’s seat moved back so that 
he sits close to or directly in front of the 
observer, occupying ‘the space now occu- 
pied by the gasoline tank. The controls 
will be considerably remodeled and improv- 
ed including a new stick in the observer’s 
cockpit. There will also be erected a new 
fire wall between the engine and gasoline 
tank, The instrument board in the pilot’s 
cockpit will be relocated as well as some of 
the engine accessories and other equipment, 


® TOP CENTRE PLANE 
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SHOWS HOW GUNS ARE ARRANGED IN 
A TWO SEATER 


1. e, storage battery, oxygen apparatus, ra- 
dio equipment, etc. These alterations will 
necessitate certain additions and rearrange- 
ments of truss wires and reinforcements at 
various points in the fuselage. 

Due to the change of position of the pilot 
the fixed Marlin guns willl be moved back 
considerable distance in order that he may 
operate them from his new position. The 
cowling over the gasoline tank and around 
the pilot’s and observer’s seats will be 
changed to conform to the new seating ar- 
rangement. Other than the changes noted 
and those structural changes necessary to 
support the same DH-4B’s will not differ 
from the DH4’s. 


° y) ° ee 9 
Chicago’s Big “Zoom 

Middle Western states will unite in the 
greatest progressive “zoom” in aviation 
when governors and their ‘representatives 
from twenty-two states meet in Chicago 
January 12-13 to organize the Mississippi 
Valley Aviation Clubs Association. 

The mayors of more than 200 cities also 
have responded to the invitation, promising 
to co-operate in every way to further the 
association’s aims. 


VICKERS GUN 


AND 
LEWIS GUNS ARE MOUNTED ON 
A SINGLE SEATER 


SHOWS HOW BOTH VICKERS 


The occasion is to be the first Aeronau- 
tical Show ever held in the west. This dis- 
play of 1920 designs in aircraft opens at 
the Coliseum January 8 and continues until 
January 15. New models will be shown by 
every manufacturer and the entire progress 


Gasoline tanks will be moved forward and.gof the science of flying will be related by 
located approximately at the present pilot’s the various exhibitions. 
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Army and Navy Cooperation in | the Air 


A Naval Officer Expresses His Opinion of the 


Present Complicated Aeronautical Situation 


There has been a great amount of dis- 
cussion recently in connection with the 
united air service as to the lack of coopeera- 
tion between the army and navy. That this 
exists everyone admits but the navy’s point 
of view is given in the followine summary 
by an naval officer who apparently has the 
facts well in mind: 

The Statement 

The. agitation for a separate Department 
of Aeronautics is based on two false inter- 
ences, to wit:— — 

(a) Cooperation has never been provid- 
GG) itor, 

(b) Friction and duplication are gen- 
eral, 

Consider the latter statement first. The 
facts are that during the war and for sev+ 
eral months aiter the armistice the policies 
of the army and navy in all matters regard- 
ing aircraft were well defined and all im- 
portant undertakings of either service were 
authorized only after consultation with the 
cther service directly or through certain 
boards existing fer the purpose. While the 
spirit of ccoperation was alive, there was 
no need for any special machinery to avoid 
duplication, waste, friction, ete. The tech- 
nical people in the army and navy have, 
however, maintained to this dav the closest 
contact and the most cordial relations both 
of a personal and a professional nature. 

In the last few months, simultaneously 
with agitation for an independent Depart- 
ment of Aeronautics (by officers of the 
Army Air Service), there has suddenly ap- 
peared among one or two divisions of the 
Army Air Service an entirely different spirit. 
A few flagrant cases of duplication, involv- 
ing a renudiation of agreements previously 
made between the army and navy to insure 
coordinated efforts, have been made much of 
in advocacy of a Department of Aeronantire 
by the very officers responsible for their ex- 
istence. 

In general, the army and navy work in 
the closest harmony especially the technical 
services. Such cases of lack of harmony as 
can be found are confined entirely to the 
post armistice period after agitation of the 
Department of Aeronautics had started, and 
a few cases abroad during the war which 
may be attributed to incomplete organization 
in our early stages, but not at all to the 
fundamental oreanization of the army or 
navy, or the desire of the responsible of- 
ficers to suvplement and coordinate each 
other’s efforts. 


Specifie Incidents 


Specifically, the cases other than trivial 
incidents which are pointed out as sore spots 
are :— 

A. The purchase of Caproni bombing 
- lanes in Italy by both the army and navy. 
Each service had need for the same type of 
plane. The army started negotiations but 
was unable to arrive at an agreement with 
the Italians with resnect to the suvnly of 
raw material. The navy was in a position to 
supply the raw material needed by the Ital- 
jans and undertook to do so, in return for the 
Caproni planes, An agreement was made 
between the army and navy for the army to 
supervise the production for both, the navy 
supplving the raw material as agreed. The 
vlanes so obtained were to be divided be- 
tween the armv and navy in a nroportion 
agreed upon. The results were disappoint- 


ing not through any defect in cooperation, 
but to two fundamentals:—first, the inabili- 
ty of the Italians to do what they promised, 
and second, the inability of the army officers 
in charge of the joint production to force 
the Italians to delivery either satisfactory 
planes or .planes in satisfactory quantity. 
The whole purchase was a disappointment, 
but this case has been used as evidence of 
need for a Department of Aeronautics. 

B. The organization by the navy in 
France of an expedition of land bombing 
planes to attack the German submarine 


D. The same question has now arisen in 
connection with the 1920 estimates. To avoid 
such duplication of items of estimates sub- 
mitted to Congress, Mr. Baker and Mr. Dan- 
iels have ordered the army estimates and 
the navy estimates for 1920 to be reviewed 
by the Joint Army and Navy Board of Aero- 
nautics. This board has found that the army 
has again included several millions for a 
rigid airship station, this time on the Pa- 
cific Coast rather than New Jersey. The fact 
that the board finds such duplication has 
been reported to the War and Navy Depart- 


NEW BLIEROT AERO BUS WHICH CARRIES 28 PASSENGERS AND IS DRIVEN 
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bases on the Belgian coast. This expedition 
accomplished nothing because the Germans 
evacuated those bases before the bombing 
operations were carried out. It has been 
urged in support of a Department of Aero- 
nautics that this naval effort was a diver- 
sion to a useless purpose of planes and en- 
gines which could have been used to greater 
advantage by the army. The entire scheme 
was approved by the army in France and 
organized with the advice and assistance of 
the army. That no results were obtained 
has nothing to do with any defect of cooper- 
ation ‘between the two services. 


Duplication. 


C. The submission to Congress for the 
1919 estimates of almost identical proposi- 
tions by the army and by the navy for rigid 
airship stations in New Jersey. This is a 
clear case of duplication. The army air 
service was informed of the navy’s intention 
to ask the Congress for a rigid airship sta- 
tion on the East coast and inquiry was made 
as to the availability of Camo Kendrick 
which was reported as to be sold. Officers 
of the Army Air Service then investis .t2d 
Camp Kendrick for the navy and also Camp 
Dix, and persuaded Mr. Baker to inelude 
estimates for the army for a similar project 
to go up .at Camp Dix. They also persuaded 
Mr. Baker to write a letter to Mr. Daniels 
reanesting cancellation of the agreement of 
1918 by which the army and navy develop- 
ment of rigid airshins (Zeppelin tyve) 


. Should be carried on by the navy for the first 


shins. Mr. Daniels declined to agree to can- 
cellation of the agreement and the resulting 
duplication of investment. The army esti- 
mates, however, were not changed. 


ments for decision as to policy. This inci- 
dent is also being used in pressing the ur- 
gent need for a Devartment of Aeronautics 
by the officers of the Army Air Service re- 
sponsible for including the item a second 
time in repudiation of the agreement still in 
force that the navy is charged with rigid 
eirship development work for both services. 

These items are the sole matters of other 
than trivial importance which show appar- 
ent lack of cooperation. On the other hand, 
the vast volume of business during the war 
and since conducted jointly or in coopera- 
tion by the two services has gone ahead so 
smoothly and quietly that attention is not 
drawn to it. 


Tilustrations 


The following instances in particular il- 
lustrate the policy :— 

During the war the army purchased all 
Pacific Coast spruce, cotton fabric, acetate 
dope and solvents, steel tubing. and other 
special materials for both the army and the 
navy. 

Similarly, the army produced engines for 
both services. 4 

The armv nroduced Standard, Thomas- 
Morse and DH-4 planes for both services. 

The navy supplied New England spruce 
for both services. ; 

The army and navy specifications for ma- 
terials were prepared in consultation and 
mede uniform in their requirements. 

The army and navy contracts for planes 
were coordinated by the Aircraft Board. 

The army and navy jointly arranged to 
take care of necessary plant expansions for 
aircraft buildine at Akron and Buffalo. 

(Continued on page 10) 
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F. oreign Expositions 


HE New York Sun in an_ editorial headed “America Humilia- 

ted at the Airship: Show” brings forcibly to the attention of 

the public the pathetic fact that the United States is not re- 
presented at the Paris aircraft salon. It states: “President 
Poincaire opened the Paris aircraft show Friday, thus giving 
sanction to the greatest exhibition of aircraft ever assembled. It 
is the sixth Exposition of Aerial] Locomotion, the first held since 
1913. In the intervening years aircraft builders have been too 
busy to exhibit their products. It includes “marvels which almost 
exceed the flights of fancy.” And it discloses one thing which 
must humiliate every American: there is not a single 
offering in the show. 

“America gave the airplane to the world, America produced 
the first birdmen. In the conquering of the air America led the 
scientists and those who put their scientific discoveries into form 
for practical application. Between April, 1917, and November, 
1918, America poured money into airplane research, experiments and 
construction at a rate never before equalled. America took an in- 
dustry it had neglected and tried in a few months to force it to 
maturity. In a measure it succeded. But when the emergency passed 
enthusiasm abated, and again this modern, essential industry was 
left without adequate official support. 

“We have said this is humilitating. 
ating. 


American 


It is worse than humili- 
The weakness of which our non-representation at the air 
plane exposition is symptomatic is dangerous. If it continues 
America will be forced to pay a high price for our refusal to sup- 
port the great and revolutionary art of transportation through 
the air.” 

The constructors of airplanes in this country will be glad to 
have the public informed of this condition. They have had to wait 
patiently and see their business go to practically nothing owing to 
the refusal of Congress to entrust sufficient funds for a new build- 
ing program to the present authorities. It is to be hoped that 
1920 will find this condition altered so that at the next exposition 
America may show its latest aeronautical products. 


The Future Navy 


ee OME officers say that the battleship is more alive than 
S ever; others declare that the battleship is dead. I con- 
sidered that the battleship was dead before the Great War 
and I think her more dead now, if that is possible. The battleship 
of today costs roughly 8,000,000 pounds; she carries about 1,000 
shells, containing about 100,000 Ib. of high explosive; her effective 
range is, say, fifteen miles; she is vulnerable to aircraft with bombs 
and aerial torpedoey and to submarines, the llatter carrying possibly 
a 15-inch or 18-inch gun, and the ordinary automobile torpedo is still 
in process of development, and may in the future carry a ton of high 
explosive, which would probably sink any battleship. 

“For 8,000,000 pounds we could build many airplane-carrying 
ships, equipped with airplanes carrying over 100,000 lb. of high ex- 
plosive. If these airplanes carried fuel sufficient for five hours, 
their range would be about 150 miles out and 150 miles home. 

“In the battleship we put all our eggs into one basket. In 
peace time the airplane-carrying ships could be used as passenger 
ships, and the airplanes for carrying passengers instead of bombs. 
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“Then there is the relative cost of upkeep to be considered. 
The single battleship would require in peace time about 120,000 
pounds a year. The airplane-carrying ships and the airplanes 
would cost nothing; they would be earning money. The officers 
and men to form the crews of the ships would belong to the Mer- 
chant Navy. Airplane pilots will be as numerous ag taxi-drivers 
and get about the same pay. The battleship waddles along at 
twenty miles an hour, and cannot waddle very far, and in compari- 
son with an airplane has very low rate of speed. 

“Tt takes a battleship weighing 30,000 tons to carry 100,000 tb. 
of this explosive. Ten airplanes weighing about three tons each 
would carry the same amount, so the relative weights of the car- 
riers is as 30 tons to 30,000 tons. 

“When the battleship nears the end of her coal or ammunition, 
she must waddle home at about the same speed as a South-Eastern 
Railway train( I am told that this is the slowest line on earth), and 
it takes her several hours to fill up, even if she uses oil fuel. The 
airplane does not waddle home, but comes back at 100 miles an 
hour, and it takes three minutes to fill her up with fuel and am- 
munition, 

“The battleship is dead. The future is with the airplane 
which is going to develop rapidly in the next few years.”—-From 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott?s “Fifty Years in the Royal Navy.” : 


The Partially Disabled Airplane 


E wonder whether sufficient attention has been given to the 
\\) problem of the partially disabled airplane. Any plane 

should be capable of reaching the ground safely even after 
certain parts have failed in the air. It is, of course, impossible to 
secure complete duplication of all parts without a prohibitive in- 
crease in weight, but a great deal can be done nevertheless. 

In the flying truss for instance, besides duplication of lift 
wires, both front and rear, it is quite possible to compute the pos- 
sible stresses when a flying wire has gone, by the application of 
the principle of least work, and to design the structure so that it 
still offers a sufficient factor of safety. Incidence or cross brac- 
ing wires, which are generally fixed by purely empirical methods, 
might be heavied up and made to take care of unbalanced loads 
by transferring to the undisabled truss. ma 

In some cases the calculations of the partially disabled truss 
may be extremely laborious. In the case of the triplane they be- 
come very difficult owing to the redundancy of the structure. But 
in no case are they impossible, or is the result to be attained not 
important enough to warrant a great deal of effort. 


Twin Engine Mountings 


ne of the most diffiicult things in twin engine airplane design 
() is the mounting of the engines. If the engines are mounted in a 

V there is a complete truss, but the strength of the V struts them- 
selves with the weigh of the engine applied somewhere at their 
midpoints becomes a matter of some uncertainty. If the engine 
is placed between two sets of vertical struts, there is considerable 
uncertainty as to the completeness of the truss, and to the degree 
in which cross wiring is effective when carried through the engine. 
It behooves a designer to be extremely careful in seeing that he 
has a correct and trustworthy truss under such circumstances. 
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Carried 30,000 Letters 


All load-carrying airplane records were 
broken on Dec. 2, 1919, when a twin motor 
De Haviland 4 plane devised and manufac- 
tured for the Post Office Department, cov- 
ered the distanee between the air mail field 
at Washington and that at Beimont Park, 
New York,—a distance of 218 miles in 1 
hour, 34 minutes, with a mail load of nearly 
30,000 letters tweighing 630 pounds. The 
speed was at the rate of 138 miles an hour. 
The best previous record was on September 
19, when a single motor De Haviland carried 
300 pounds of mail from Washington to New 
York at a speed of 123 miles per hour and 
the third best record was on October 1 when 
a Curtiss plane carried 348 pounds from 
New York to Washington at a speed of 118 
miles per hour. 

The twin-motor De Haviland was piloted 
by Samuel C. Eaton; Jr., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., and left College Park at 11 a. m., ar- 
riving at Belmont Park at 12:34 p.m. The 
time of flight included two circles around 
the field for altitnde before setting out on his 
course and was the first trip made by the 
plane in a regular carrying of the mail. 
This plane is perhaps the only twin-motored 
plane built in the United States which not 
only maintains the altitude under full load 
with one engine but actually climbs on one 
engine. In the opinion of the postal authori- 
ties it is the greatest forward step in the 
development of a small weight-carrying 
plane. It eliminates the fire hazard by hav- 


ing the engines in the wings and away from 
the gasoline supplies and also it minimizes 
danger to the pilot for the same reason. The 
twin motor De Haviland is a distintive pro- 
duct of the postal service being outlined 
nersonally by the Second Assistant Post- 
master General Otto Praeger. The details 
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of construction were worked out by A. HI. 


Flint, College Point, N. Y. 

The plane will enable the department to 
salvage several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars worth of De Haviland 4 war planes and 
parts as well as Liberty motors, the power 
plant being two six-cylinder Libertys of 200 
h.p. each which can be constructed almost 
entirely out of one 12-cylinder, 400 h.p. Lib- 
erty. The plane can carry nearly double the 
mail load that is carried by the single motor 
De Haviland. 


New Air Mail Field 

Recently a Martin twin-motored mail 
plane piloted by Stevens and carrying 1066 
pounds of mail left College Park mail field 
at Washington at 11:30 a.m. in a_ heavy 
snow storm and made the flight to Hellers 
Field, Newark, N. J., in 2 hours. Hereafter 
all mail planes will leave and arrive on this 
field instead of the Belmont Park field on 
Long Island. The change in fields will give 


quicker exchange of mail between the air 
mail field and the New York post office. 


England Wants Libertys 


According to a revort_received from Eng- 
land a number of commercial Aircraft Com- 
panies in England are very desirous of ob- 
taining Liberty motors in a moderate quan- 
tity for utilization in their commercial 
types of airplanes. It is apnarently impos- 
sible at the present time for such companies 
to obtain Liberty motors through the Brit- 
ish Air Ministry, and it is believed that if 
arrangements could be made to establish 
an. agency for Liberty Motors in England 
there would be a considerable demand for 
them. 

For the same class of work for which the 
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Against the Following Risks 


1. FIRE AND TRANSPORTATION. 

2. THEFT (Of the machine or any of its parts). 

3. COLLISION (Damage sustained to the plane itself). 

4. PROPERTY DAMAGE (Damage to the property of others). 


SPECIAL HAZARDS 
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Rolls-Royae Eagle VIII, the Napier Lion or 
other engiiles of thiis type are used, the 
Liberty motor is very highly considered. 
Among tho compamies that have specially 
signified their desirability of obtaining 
Liberty Motors may be mentioned The Brit- 
ish Aerial ‘Transpiort Co., Ltd. and the 
Westland Aiweraft Engineering Co., Ltd. 
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Seagull in New Orleans 


W. E. Doherty, farmerly senior lieutenant 
in the United States flying corps, who saw 
several months’ service in Italy, is now in 
New Orleans on a demonstration tour with 
a Curtiss Seagull three-passenger flying 
boat. The Seagull was flown from Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to New Orleans—a distance 
of 850 miles—-stops being made at Greens- 
ville, Vicksburg, Nittchez and Baton 
Rouge. 

It is the first time that the Seagull has 
made its apjrearance on the Mississippi 
river, and, according to Doherty, great in- 
terest has been arowsed by the expedition. 
Chambers of Commeyce are thoroughly in- 
terested in aviation and plans are under 
way for the opening of municipal fields and 
the organization of aviation companies in 
many cities. 

In Memphis, the Seagull met the NC-4 
which is now on a recruiting tour in the 
Mississippi Valley. Stanley H. Tresevent, 
U. S. Marshall deputized the Seagull to 
hunt down illicit liquor transportation. 
Learning that a shipment was to be made. 
Marshall Tresevent and Pilot Doherty went 
on a two-hour flight up the Mississippi 
river, but their efforts were unsuccessful. 

Several demonstration flights were made 
in Memphis and also enroute to New Or- 
leans. The Seagull will remain in the south 
for a considerable period making passenger 
flights, doing demonstration work and pro- 
moting general aviation interests. 
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Army and Navy Coop- 


eration In the Air 


(Continued from page 7) 


The production of Helium gas was and is 
a joint undertaking, ~ 

The army and navy negotiated ‘jointly 
with regard to patent royalties to Wright 
and Curtiss. 

In France there was a free interchanze 
of facilities, materials, parts, motor trans- 
port, etc., between the army and navy as 
emergency required. 

In short, lack of cooperation between the 
army and navy has been, until very recently, 
practically impossible due to coordinating 
agreements, etc. So long as such agree- 
ments are legally carried out there is no 
friction. The few cases of divergence which 
can be found now are of recent origin and 
due to failure to live up to such agreements. 


Eagle Nake Climb Record 


In order to demonstrate the adaptability 
of the Curtiss Eagle, eight-passenger limou- 
sine, for work in high altitude localities, 
Bert Acosta, chief pilot for the company, 
recently made a test flight at Mineola, 
climbing 6,500 feet with four ‘passengers 
and 768 pounds of gasoline. The demon- 
stration was made for a prospective cus- 
tomer who is contemplating the purchase 


of an Hagle for passenger-carrying work. . 


According to Acosta, the machine is capable 
of climbing to and operating at ani altitude 
of 10,000 feet. 

Several inquiries. have been received by 
the Curtiss Company concerning the Eagle 
—an engineering concern desirine the use 
of a machine of the carrying capacity of 
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the Eagle to transport construction mater: 
ials on a project in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains.. High powered airplanes, cap- 
able of carrying a half-ton load, will facili- 
tate the work, especially in the saving of 
time, as the location of the work is in a 
country where mule-driven vehicles only 
can operate at the present time. 


Florida an Aviation Center 


Florida promises to be the center of av- 
iation activities during the coming months 
for, with the opening of the famous winter 
resorts, many aviators are heading their 
machines southward. Aviation companies 
as well as private owners, are focussing 
their activities upon the Everglade Staie, 
and, as a result, aviation should receive a 
great stimulus in that portion of the United 
States. 

Following a custom inaugurated three 
years ago, the Curtiss Aeroplane and Motor 
Corporation has jannounced the reopening 
of its flying school at Miami, Florida, after 
. temporary suspension of activities due to 
the war and to the leasing of its fields to 
the U. S. Marine Corps. 

EK. H. Ballard, former general amnager of 
this school, will again be in charge of oper- 
ations, which will include instruction, ser- 
vice, pasSenger-carrying, aerial ‘photo- 
graphy, demonstration work, and sales pro- 
motion, and he will have associated with 
him staff of Curtiss ‘pilots including 
Richard H. Devew, Jr., chief instructor in 
the Curtiss School at Garden Citv. L. L; 
James R. Gray. chief test pilot at the Cur- 
tiss Field, Buffalo. N. Y.; William H. Mc- 
Mullen and Paul F. Collins, former lieuten- 
ants in the U. 8S. Air Service. 

Overations will be started with seven 
machines—a Curtiss, six Orioles. an OX=:5 
Oriole, three JN-4D’s and two OX-5 Stan- 
dards. It is also expected that the Curtiss 
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Hagile, eight-passenger seriall limousine, — 
will be shipped o Florida laer in he sea-- 
son and used on a proposed air. line be- 
tween the East and West Coast. 

A completely equipped service station 
for the accommodation of private owners 
will be operated by Curtiss trained mechan- 
ics. including Alex McKay of the Curtiss 
Flying Station at Newport News Va., W. L. 
Trask of the Buffalo plant of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corporation and Theo- 
dore Carlisle and M. S. Matthews of the 
Garden City plant. 

The establishment and maintenance of 
several new aerial transportation lines is’ 
also contemplated. : 

The Miami Field was opened in 1916 
when ,at the request of the aviation section, 
the Curtiss Company established a school 
and, during the’ year trained many aviators 
who afterward gained fame in the air ser- 
vice. It was continued in 1917 as a train- 
ing school but later it was leased to the U. 
S. Marines. 


a 


AIR SERVICE ARTILLERY RADIO BOARD 


For the policy of recommending methods 
and policy of training officers of Field Ar- 
tillery and Coast Artillery in the conduct 
of artillery fire from aircraft by means otf 
radiophone and radio, a board of officers 
was appointed recently consisting of ithe 
following: Col. James Prentice, Air Ser- 
vice; Col. William P. Wilson, Coast Artil- 
lery; Lieut. Col. Daniel W. Hand Field Ar- 
tillery; Lient. Col. Follett Bradlev, Field 
Artillery; Lieut. Col. Lewis ‘H. Brereton, 
Air Service; Capt. O. EH. Marvel, Air ‘Ser- 
vice. 

This Board of Officers since the date of 
its appointment, has made recommendations 
at the following camps; ete.: Fort Sill. 
Okla.: El Paso, Texasi; Langlev Field, Va.; 
Fort Storey, Va.; Washington, D. C. 
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Deeds and Insignia of 


Our Aero Squadrons 


(Continued from page 5) 


assigned to the lst Army on June 12,, 1918, 
and reached the front at Toul on June 30 fol- 
lowing. The squadron was engaged in op- 
erations in the. .oul sector, at sv. wiihiel and 
the Argonne-Meuse, first and second offen- 
sives. This squadron accomplished 160 pa- 
trols and various other war missions, fought 
80 combats and received confirmation for 34 
victories. It suffered eight casualties, con- 
sisting of three killed, two wounded, one 
taken prisoner and two missing. It ceased 
operations December 11, 1918. 

ONHK HUNDiKHMD FORTY-FIRST—Insig- 
nia: Great Bengal tiger playing with a 
German helmet and iron cross. 

The One Hundred Forty First Aero 
Squadron was a Pursuit Squadron. It was 
assigned to the Fourth Pursuit Group, 2nd 
Army, on October 18, 1918, and the next 
day reached the front at Toul. This Squad- 
ron was engaged in the Argonne-Meuse first 
and second offensives. It accomplished 
many patrols and war missions into Ger- 
man territory, gaining a great deal of val- 
uable military information. It received of- 
ficial confirmation for bringing down two 
enemy aircraft. The squadron suffered no 
casualties before the Armistice and ceased 
operations May 11, 1919. 

ONE HUNDRED FORTY-SEVENTH— 
A cartoon of a rat terrier is used to repre- 
sent the 147th Aero Sanadron. 

The One Hundred Forty-seventh Aero 
Squadron was a Pursuit Squadron. It was 
assigned to the First Army on May 29, 
1918, and reached the front at Toul on June 
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ist. The Squadron was engaged in opera- 
tions in the Toul Sector, at Chateau-Thier- 
ry, St Mihiel and the Argonne-Meuse, first 
and second offensives. This squadron ac- 
complished many patrols and raids over 
German territory, fought 102 combats and 
received official confirmation for 31 victor- 
ies. It suffered 8 casualties, consisting of 
7 killed and one missing. Ceased operations 
on December 5, 1918. 

ONE HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHTH—The 
head of Liberty in a circle was the insignia 
of the 148th Aero Squadron. 

the One Hu:drea Forty-eighth Squad- 
ron was a Pursuit Squadron. It was assign- 
ed to the 4th rursuicz Group, 2nd Army, No- 
vember 4, 1918. This squadron had: previ- 
ously been assigned with the Royal Air 
Foree July 20. 1918, and had taken part in 
British operations until it had {been as- 
siened to the 2nd Army. This squadron 
had accomplished many patrols over the 
enemy lines and fought 107 combats and re- 
ceived official confirmation for 71 victories. 
The squadron suffered 11 casualties, con- 
sisting of 3 killed, 3 wounded, 4 taken pris- 
oners and one missing. It ceased opera- 
tions on December 11, 1918. 

ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-FIFTH—The 
155th Squadron had for its insignia the head 
of a large arrow pointed upward. , 

The Hundred Fifty-fifth Aero Squadron 
was a bombardment squadron. It was as- 
signed to the First Army on November 9, 
1918, but owing to the Armistice being 
signed two days later, it never functioned 
on the frent. It ceased operations Decem- 
ber 4. 1918. 

ONE) HTINDRET) STXTYLSECOND—The 
insignia of the 162nd is a silhouette map of 
the United States, 

ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-THIRD—The 
One Hundred Sixty-third shows the sil- 
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houette of a cat with one eye closed stand- 
ing on a bomb. 

The One Hundred Sixty-third Aero 
Squadron was a Day Bombardment Squad- 
ron, and was assigned to the Second Day 
Bombardment Group, 2nd Army, October 
27, 1918, reaching the front 3 days later at 
Ourches. It engaged in the operation of 
the Argonne-Meuse, first and second offen- 
sives. It acomplished several war missions 
during this period of activity, but never re- 
ceived official confirmation for any victor- 
ies, neither did it suffer any casualties. It 
finally ceased operations April 8, 1919. 

ONE HUNDRED SIX'TY-FIRST—Insig- 
nia: A grinning clown with a cap and ruff. 

ONE HBUNDRED SIXTY-SIXTH—Insig- 
nia: Includes the sun with a pair of wings 
made of the American flag. In the fore- 
ground is a map of Europe, with Germany 
distinctly marked, while a hand, armed with 
an aerial bomb, hovers over it ready to drop 
the bomb. 

The One Hundred Sixty-sixth Aero Squad- 
ren was a Dav Rombordment Sauadron. It 
was assigned to the First DayBombardment 
Group, lst Army, September 20, 1918 and 


. reached the front at Maulan about Septem- 


ber 25. This scuadron engaged in opera- 
tions in the Argonne-Meuse, 1st and 2nd 
offensives. It accomplished 11 war missions 
and bombing raids into German territory, 
fought off many German attacks and receiv- 
ed official confirmation for six victories. It 
suffered 4 casualties, consisting of one kill- 
ed and three wounded. It ceased operations 
Asoraill 7, U@l@). 

ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-FIGHTH—In- 
sionia: A winged skull in a circle. 

Thea One Hundred Givty-eiehth Aero 
Squadron was a Corps Observation Squad- 
ron. It was essioned to the 4th Corps Ob- 

(Continued on page 14) 


the 350 Canadian Training Planes purchased from the Imperial Munitions 


Board of Great Britain have been disposed of. 


the unprecedented demand for these “Canucks” by pilots who use them for 


commercial purposes exhausted our supply much earlier than we anticipated. 


a few practically new Canadian Training Planes have been released for sale 


and are now ready for immediate delivery. 


the fuselages, wings, landing gears, etc., are new and the O-X5 engines have 


been completely overhauled and are guaranteed. 


the price is $3000 f. o. b. Toronto. 


United Aircraft Engineering Corporation 


Sales Office 


1018 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 
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VERY element of per- 
fection in construction 
and design is incorporated 


COMMERCIAL in “Bristol” planes.— 
— and — 
SPORTING 
INAGBES 
the result of ten years 
highly specialized research 
and practical development. 


Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a ‘‘Bristol’’ for 


invited your purpose. 


WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 


THE BRITISH’& COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 
512 Fifth Avenue New York 


ki SA. 
THIS MARK U GUARANTEES 


Not workmanship alone but unequaled safety and performance as 
well. Since October 1, 1918, the Paragon Trade Mark has been affixed 
to only actual Paragon designs, made or approved by Spencer Heath. 
Our mammoth new plant and equipment, costing over $300,000, built 
by Paragon enterprise and on Paragon merit, tells the rest of the story. 


THE ATLANTIC FLIGHT 


_ was made possible on schedule time by 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 


when other propellers failed 


PARAGON Propellers and Paragon SERVICE 


saved the day 


The new Booklet, Technical and Historical, free for the asking 


AMERICAN PROPELLER & MFG. CO. 
BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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Deeds and Insignia of 


Our Aero Squadrons 


(Continued from page 11) 


servation Group, Ist Army, on September 
30, 1918, and reached the tront at Toul Oc- 
tober 5th following. It was engaged in op- 
erations ot the Argonne-lieuse, lst and 2nd 
offensives. It accomplished many war mis- 
sions and reconnaissances over the German 
lines, gaining much valuable military in- 
formation, fought several combats and re- 
ceived official confirmation for two victor- 
ies. It suffered no casualties and ceased 
operations May 11, 1919. 

ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-NIN‘TH—Insig- 
nia: An unusual hieroglyphic scmewhat 
similar to the monogram CB. 

ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FOURTH— 
Insignia: A black alley cat on a fence, sil- 
houetted against the moon. 

ONE HUNDRED HEIGHTY-FIFTH—in- 
signia: 
cle 

The One Hundred and Eighty-Fifth Aero 
Squadron was a Night Pursuit Squadron. 
It was assigned to the First Pursuit Group, 
First Army, October 5, 1918, and reached 
the front at Rembercourt, three days later. 
It participated in the Argonne-Meuse Ist 
and 2nd offensives. The squadron accom- 
plished several night patrols into Germany, 
suffered only one casualty, one pilot being 
taken prisoner, and never received confir- 
mation for any victories. It ceased opera- 
tions on April 10, 1919. 

ONE HUNDRED EIGHTY- SIXTH—In- 
signia: Not reported. 

This Squadron was an Army Observation 
Squadron. It was assigned to the First 
Army Observation Group, 1st Army, Octo- 


A silhouette of a bat within a cir-, 
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ber 27, 1918, and reached the front at Souil- 
ly two days later. It participated in the 
operation of the Argonne-Meuse two offen- 
SiveSs. Up to the signing of the Armistice 
it had suffered no casualties and had never 
received confirmation for any victories. Oi 
April 10, 1919, it was assigned to the Army 
of Occupation. 

TWO HUNDRED THIRTEENTH--Insig- 
nia: The head of an American Indian fac- 
ing the right with two feathers in his scalp 


' Noelk, 


The 213th Squadron was a Pursuit Squad: 
ron. It was assigned to the 1st Army on 
August 4, 1918, having reached the front at 
Vancouleurs July 26, preceding. It was 
engaged in operations in the Toul Sector 
at St. Mihiel and in the Argonne first and 
second offensives. This squadron made 148 
raids into German territory, fought 38 com- 
bats and received official confirmation fcr 
166 victories. It suffered ten casualties, 
consisting of two killed, three wounded, 
four taken prisoners and one missing. It 
ceased onerations on Avril 10, 1919. 

TWO HUNDRED FORTY-EIGHTH—In- 
signia: A black cat wearing a broad grin and 
decorated with a large bow tie made of an 
American flag. 

The 248th Aero Squadron was a Corps 
Observation Squadron. It was assigned to 
the 7th Corps Observation Group. 1st Army 
on September 10, 1918, and reached the front 
at Luxeuil on September 19th following. It 
was engaged in operations in the Vosges 
Sector. 

TWO HUNDRED FIFTY-HIGHTH—In- 
signia: Reproduction of a lion, apparently 
carved out of stone. 

The 258th Squadron was a Corps Obser- 
vation Squadron. It was assigned to the 7th 
Corps Observation Group, September 10, 
1918, and reached the front at Luxeuil on 
September 19th. This squadron was engag- 
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ed in the operations on the Vosges Sector. 
It was finally assigned to the Army of Occu- 
pation on April 10, 1919. 


TWO HUNDRED SEVENTY- EIGHTH-- 
Insignia: Not reported. 

The 278th Aero Squadron was an Army 
Observation Squadron. It was assigned to 
the 7th Corps Observation Group, 2d Army, 
October 29, 1918. It reached the front at 
Toul November 10th; this squadron did not 
function on the Western front and was final- 
ly ordered demobilized May 11, 1919. 

THREE HUNDRED FIFTY-FOURTH-- 
Insignia: A witch mounted on a broom stick 
supplied with mode] airplane equipment. 

The 354th Aero Squadron was a Corps Ob- 
servation Squadron. It was assigned to the 
6th Corps Observation Group, 2d Army, Oc- 
tober 21st, 1918, and reached the front at 
Saiberais four days later. It was engaged 
in the Argonne-Meuse 1st and 2d offensives. 
This squadron made several reconnaissances 
over the German lines and gained a great 


deal of valuable military information. It 


neither gained any official victories nor suf- 
fered any casualties, and was finally ordered 
demobilized May 11, 1919. 

THREE HUNDRED SEVENTIETH—In- 
signia: A triangle with a star in the cen- 
UBIC, 

FOUR HUNDRED EIGHTY-SIXTH—In- 
signia: A large. star or comet, with six 
smaller stars in its wake. 

SIX HUNDRED THIRTY-EIGHTH—In- 
signia: A halfstarved cat super-imposed 
on the numeral V, signifying the Fifth Pur- 
suit Group. 

The Six Hundred Thirty-eight Aero 
Squadron was a Pursuit Squadron and was 
assigned to the 5th Pursuit Group, 2nd Ar- 
my, on October 28, 1918. It did not fune- 
tion on the front before the Armistice and 
was finally ordered demobilized on May li, 
LOLS: 
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Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


BOF. SPURTEV ANT COMPANY 


Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


ce SSeS re re eager eee 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and . 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


| We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


of Possession—assuring you of reasonable WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- 5; k 


pense. ; } Long Island City, New York 
€ Immediate: Delivery. j 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


q Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the -- LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 


€ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. - Long Island City, New York 
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HAT goes to make the ideal aerial 

runabout? Smartness, convenience, 
economy, speed,comfort and ease of control 
—with no nervous tension—you can talk, 
read, write or even sleep—it is a gentle- 
man’s air-craft. Furthermore, the Oriole 
is equipped with a “‘SIX’’, and carries seven 
hours’ fuel at economical speed. 

It has been developed by the organization which 
furnished Canada and the United States with train- 
ing machines for 95% of their cadet flyers, by the 
company which constructed the Navy-Curtiss flying 
boats, mastets of the Atlantic. 

The graceful and effective lines of the orange and 
black Oriole take the eye of everyone who knows and 
appreciates style. The appointments of the machine 
fulfill the promise of its appearance. A door in the 
fuselage just above the lower wing swings open to 
admit the passengers into a roomy, cushioned apart- 
ment. The pilot's “cockpit” is just to the rear. A 


‘self-starter is there for your convenience. Protection 


from wind and noise is afforded by the windshield 
and the scientifically shaped fuselage. 


With a 90 H. P. motor the Oriole attains a three- 
passenger speea of 85m.p.h. Thisis remarkable in 
relation to load and horse power employed, and with 
respect to economy. The gasoline cost per pas- 
senger mile in the Oriole is but 1 1/10 cents! With 
a Curtiss “Six” Motor, 150 H. P., the speed of 95 
m. p. h. 1s no less remarkable. 

There is a splendid opportunity for dealers to become iden- 


tified with this profitable industry. Get im on the ground 
floor by writing for our sales plan for your territory. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE anv MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: Room 1457, 52 VanperBittT AVENUE, New York 


CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, L. I. 
THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CURTISS FLYING STATION OF ATLANTIC CITY, INC, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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The Reindeer’s Suecessor 


Photo by Central News 
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| CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 

D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 

plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 

command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their unparalleled pioneering trip. 

Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 


any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


Bt ei THE FOLLOWING IS A’\COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


B 


| MARTIN RAILROAD 
AIRPLANE TIME, TIME 
Cleveland Dayton Eric Springer 215 Miles | 1 hour, 50 min, 6 hours 
Y Washington New York Capt. Francis 225 Miles | 2 hours | S hours, 15 min. 
Cleveland Washington Erie Springer 350 Miles | 2 hours, 58 min. ae hours, 15 min, 
Cleveland New York Erie Springer 450 Miles | 3 hours, 20 min. | 14 hours 
Dayton New York Capt. Francis | 630 Miles | 6 hours, 40 min. 14 hours 
Macon Washington Capt. Francis 635 Miles 6 hours, 15 min. 18 hours 


® The superior performance which charac- The Glenn L. Martin Company 
f terizes Martin Airplanes is the result of / CLEVELAND 

ten years of experience in building aircraft PO ee Tar Nn OC Iey Cone paca fiat 

ze of a superior quality. . Post Office Department 


Crowell on a United Air Service. 
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LaGuardia’s Committee Obtains Favorable Views 
on Aircraft Development ‘in the United States 


On Dec. 4, the sub-committee of the 
House Committee on Military Affairs com- 
menced to hold hearings on the various bills 
before Congress creating a United Air Ser- 
vice. All the Army officers who have been 
outspoken in favoring a consolidation of 
the government aircraft activities express- 
ed their views. Many men prominent ‘in 
the aircraft industry also gave the commit- 
tee their opinions. The first person to 
testify was Assistant Secretary of War Bene- 
dict Crowell. His statement is so-important 
that the AIRCRAFT JOURNAL publishes 
a comprehensive digest of it. - . 

The Sub-committee consisted of F. H. La- 
Guardia, New York, Acting Chairman; AlI- 
vah T. Fuller, Massachusetts; John M. 
Morin, Pennsylvania; Harry E. Hull, lowa; 
Chas. Pope Caldwell, New York; Herbert 
F. Fisher, Tennessee; Richard Olney, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


Secretary Crowell’s Statement 


After outlining the appointment and 
work of the Crowell Mission which visited 
Europe to secure the most recent informa- 
tion available on aviation, Secretary Crow- 
ell said: \ 


“Up to the time of my leaving for Hurope 
I had no definite views on the future treat- 
ment of aviation. I of course knew, through 
my position in the War Department, the 
enormous problems we had to face during 
the war, and that experience forced upon 

me the feeling that it was of vital import- 
ance that something should be done to pro- 
vide against a repetition of the situation 
that existed during the emergency. 

“After more than seven weeks spent 
abroad, where I was given every possible 
facility and opportunity to study what those 
countries were doing and talk with the men 
who had control during the war and were 
shaping the policies for the future, I have 
become convinced that the only solution ot 
our future air policies is an air department; 
that only through sueh a, department will it 
be possible for this country to keep abreast 
with the other great powers. 


“Among the representative men with 
whom the mission discussed this subject 
was Winston Churchill, Secretary of State 
for War and Secretary of State for Air, 
who said that the British Air Ministry or- 
ganization, although not perfection, is the 
best plan yet developed; it is founded on 
actual war experience. There is no possibili- 
ty of England reverting to the prewar or- 
ganization. 


“T will read here a short extract from 
‘the speech of Lord Fisher, of Great Britain, 
dated November 16, 1919. He was Firsi 
Sea Lord of the Admiralty: 


““By land and iby sea the approaching air- 
craft development knocks out the present 
fleet, makes invasion practicable, canceis 
our country being an island, transforms the 
atmosphere into a battle ground of the fu- 
ture. There is only one thing to do to the 
ostriches who are spending these vast mil- 
lions on what is as useful for the next war 
as bows and arrows... Sack the lot. As the 
locusts swarmed over Egypt, so will air- 
eraft swarm in the heavens, carrying in- 
conceivable cargoes of men and bombs, 
some fast and some slow. Some will act 
like battle cruisers and others as destroy- 


ers. All cheap and—this is the gist of it 
—requiring only a few men as crew.’ 

““Maj. Gen. Trenchard, R. A. F., chief of 
staff, Royal Air Force, said: 

“Defense in two dimensions is compara- 
tively simple; but for the defense in the 
third dimension there is no. real effective 
instrument but an air force capable of im- 


lack of viewpoint from the bigger aspects 
of the matter. They seem to view it mere- 
ly from its effects on their own particular 
service and not from the broad viewpoint 
of the defense of this country and the vital 
necessity of creating this new weapon of 
defense to meet the other great powers on 
an equal footing. 


JAPANESE IMPRESSIONIST VIEW OF A TOKIO STREET FROM AN AIRPLANE 


mediate contact with the enemy in the air, 
and able to defeat it-—-consequentiy an ain 
force additional to the detachments used for 
the navy and army should be organized un- 
der a ministry independent of the other 
two services; for if this force is an appen- 
dage of either of the older services it will 
not develop its strategy and tactics along 
broad enough lines. However, such a force 
is always available for coordination with 
naval or military operations.’ 

“In France, I had the honor of talking 
with Marshal): Foch, who told me that the 
fact was clearly demonstrated in the pres- 
ent war that, if a nation is to conquer, she 
must have supremacy in the air, 

“Gen. Duval, Director of Military Aero- 
nautics, said: 

“Tf commercial aviation is not encour- 
aged and stimulated, military aviation will 

ie,’ 

“Since my return from Europe, and dur- 
ing the two months that have elapsed, I 
have studied most carefully the opinions 
expressed by a number of gentlemen who 
appeared before your committee and who 
have opposed the centralizing of our air 
activities. 

“T have discussed the matter many times 
with Mr, Baker. I am sorry to say that he 
does not agree with me. But he has told 
me that, regardless of our difference in 
opinion, he is willing to have me present 
my views. 

“The one point which has been impress- 
ed upon me by much of the testimony is the 


“Tt is not proposed by me to deprive the 
Army and Navy of any portion of control 
over the functions of air service deemed 
necessary to thelr operations, namely opb- 
servation, photography, and direction of 
fire, but in the efforts to retain control over 
these functions, the most important feature 
of the future of the Air Service in general 
is missed. A separate department of aero- 
nautics is a tactical necessity. In future 
wars it will have a function quite distinct 
from the conceptions of those who have so 
far expressed their disapproval of the plan. 


Commercial Aviation Needs a Fair Chance 


“Marshal Foch, Field Marshal Haig, ana 
Ludendorf agree that before the mobiliza- 
tion of armies can be effected in the next 
war, a great conflict will occur in the air. 
Vhe aggressive nation will be prepared to 
launch an attack upon the shipping, muni- 
tion, manutacturing, and storage cen «ux, 
and even the cities of its opponent. Unless 
the opponent is ready to meet or anticipate 
such an attack, vital victories will be early 
accomplished. It is only the nation that 
can clear the air of enemy forces that will 
be able to launch a campaign with its land 
and naval forces. With Europe only 16 
hours removed from this country by ai 
routes, we can not rest in fancied safety of 
isolation. It is only through the agency of 
a single responsible organization that we 
can confidently look to preparedness for 
such an eventuality, 

“The government can not be asked to sus- 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Notes on Technical Aeronautics : 


AN INTERESTING TEST FOR FUTURE 
PILOTS 


The British R. A. F. Medical Service has 
developed a number of interesting tests for 
tuture pilots. The first test is the breath- 
holding test It has been found that the 
length of time a man can hold his breath is 
an indication of his fitness for flying at al- 
titudes, the dimunition of oxygen in the 
lungs as the breath is held being similar to 
the way in which the oxygen’ becomes scarcer 
at altitudes. lt the pilot cannot hold his 
breath for a certain specified time he will 
be found unsuitable for flying at great alti- 
tudes. The time of holding the breath is 
aiso tested atter a physical exercise, and the 
decrease in time during which the pilot cay 
hold his breath should not exceed a certain 
amount. If it does it is a sign of unfitness. 
A second test consists in measuring the ex- 
piratory force by ascertaining how high a 
column of mercury the pilot can support by 
blowing. Another test 1s a mixture of the 
first two and is carried out by the use of a 
U tube manometer as shown in the photo- 
graph. The capacity of the tung. is also 
ascertained by making the pilot take as deep 
a breath as possible and then exhaling into 
an instrument similar to the ordinary gas 
meter, which is set at zero before the test. 
in still another test the pilot has to support 
a column of 40 mm. of mercury as long as 
he can, his pulse being measured during the 
process. To test the reflex reaction time, a 
pendulum is used which at a given moment 
shows a small white light. Tne pilot must 
press a button the instant he sees the light. 
This action stops a length of string by which 
the reaction time can be measured. 

Another interesting piece of apparatus is 
the airplane fuselage fitted with rudder, 
elevators and ailerons and pivoted freely, in 
which the pilot must maintain his balance 
while the fuselage is placed under the ec- 
centric action of a propeller blast. 


THE “AVIETTE” 

Gabriel Poulain, a cyclist racer and an 
aviator, who obtained the first results with a 
motorless airplane in 1912, lately recom- 
menced his triailis with an aviette built by 
the Nieuport Co., and designed by Mary, the 
engineer of that firm. During these triais, 
Poulain has jumped over 12 meters (389.37 ft.) 
at one metre (3.28 ft.) height. 

The machine is a special bicycle fitted 
with a set of wings designed by Mary, 
whose aerofoils were tested in Hiffel’s 
wind tunnel. They have a changeable angie 
of incidence so that, the aviette once under 
way with pedal power, the wings have the 
minimum head resistance (angle of inci- 
dence:—20 deg.). The speed of the machine 
being sufficient, the “aviettor,” with a speciai 
arrangement of the rear wheel, increases the 
angle of incidence to 6 deg., and the machine 
gets off and jumps over a distance which de- 
pends upon circumstances, The following are 
the specifications of the machine :— 


Span (upper plan)..........6.40 meters 
Span (lower plan)..........4 meters 
Total area ..........14 square meters 
Weight of “aviettor”..........60 kilos 
Weight of machine (without bicycle) 

18 kilos 
Weight of bicycle..............6 kilos 
Weight of machine (loaded) ...84 kilos 


- Aberdeen, 


R. A. F. MEDICAL SERVICE EFFICIENCY TESTS FOR PILOTS 


{—Shows a candidate undergoing “Fat'gue Test’ with the U-tube manometer. 2 
—Is ‘an illustration of an airplane body, fitted with ailerons, rudder and _ elevators. 
This machine is placed in the slip-stream from an airscrew driven by the engine seen 
in the right hand side of the picture. The candidate to be tested must maintain his 


balance by operating the controls. 


The apparatus was designed by Captain de Havi- 
land and built by the Aircraft Mnufacturing Co. 
and operated by the candidate by a stick control. 


3—Is a nacelle, centrally pictured 
This machine was designed by 


Major Rippon and Lieutenant Manuel in collaboration with F. Koolhoven, of the Brit- 
ish Aerial Transport Co. 4 and 5—Show a pilot and observer going for an altitud2 


flight to test an oxygen apparatus. 
for flight. 


It is said that MM. Delage (director), 
Mary (engineer), and Chasserio (foreman) 
of Nieuports, have made a study of the 
propeller system for the aviette of the 
great difficulty. A great advancement has 
been made in construction, however, 18 


kilos for a cellule of 14.70 square meters 18 


(Aeronautics) 


BEAU’S FAST FLIGHT 


A new flight record was established De- 
cember 5, by Lieut. L. V. Beau and his me- 
chanician from Langley Field, Va., to Mine- 
ola. Lieut Beau was compelled to stop at 
Md. He made the 180-mile 
trip from there to Mineola in one hour and 
twenty minutes. 

Lieut. Earle H. Mangelman and his ob- 
server, Electrician Orville W. Haynes, also 
arrived at Mineola from Langley Field. 
They had suffered all the way from intense 
cold. 


a record of lightness. 


5—Shows them with the masks in place, ready 
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Tae Wortp’s ArRPLANES AND SEAPLANES 


| Recent Types of German Machines 3 | 


GERMAN AIRCRAFT DEVELOPMENT 

These very interesting pictures of German 
aircraft illustrate the development of aecro- 
nautics in that country: 

Photograph No. 1 shows a three seater 
hydroplane built by the Flugzengban Fried- 
richshafen, at Friedrichshafen. It is 
equipped with 260 h.p. Mercedes. en- 
gines, has a weight empty of 4036 kilograms, 
useful load of 2183 kgs. and gross load of 
€213 kes, 

A recent German single-seater built by 
the Luft Verkehrs Gesellshaft, of clean con- 
struction is shown in photograph No. 2. 

In the photograph (No. 3—See next page) 
is shown a Roland C III biplane with a 200 
h. p. Benz. The body is very deep giving 
good overhead vision for the. pilot. Side 
windows are provided to give the occupants 
lateral vision. An anemometer of the vane 
type is used instead of the Pilot Tube air- 
speed indicators we are accustomed to. Con- 
trol surfaces except elevator are balanced. 


AVIATION IN ALASKA 


Steps are being taken by Training and 
Operations Group, Air Service, to ascertain 
the feasibility of an airplane freight to 
Alaska. Three routes have been outlined 
and are now being considered. The follow- 
ing valuable data, which might be of in- 


_terest, has been received from J. W. Tyrrell 


of Hamilton, Canada, most noted explorer, 
who has traveled extensively in the sub- 
arctics of Canada, and, who probably more 
than any other person can give valuable 
advice on the subject. : 

“It is at least partly due to my supposed 
intimate knowledge of our Worth country, 
that I am an officer in the Guides of the 
Canadian Militia; and the proposed enter- 
prise would seem to me to be exceedingly 
venturesome if not a dangerous undertak- 


ing, although noti perhaps more so than 
many others which have of recent years 
been successfully accomplished. 

“For jmany ‘reasons the summer season 
would of course appear to Ibe the most suit- 


rocks, upon which it would be impossibie 
for an air machine to land in safety. On 
the othe hand the winter season in the 
North country is so beset by darkness, and 
stormy weather, that I would :consider a 


GERMAN TORPEDO—CARRYING SHAPLANE 


able time for attempting an aerial trip to 
Alaska or any district in the Arctics; bui 
from my personal knowledge of the North 
country, which does not extend beyond 
Dawson City, I believe it would be difficuit 
during the summer season to obtain suit- 
able landing places. The country from 
Edmonton to the north is mostly covered 
with timber, although there are some prai- 
rie sections ‘along the Peace River and at a 
few other points, but for the most part, 
areas which are not covered with timber 
are composed of fields of broken jagged 
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successful air journey to the Arctic ex- 
emely hazardous if not altogether OF 
sible. 

“There is, however, at least one month a 
the year, which offers many favorable con- 
ditions to your project, and that is the 
month of April. By the first of April the 
storms of the winter season have passed 
and the North country enjoys a condition 
of continuous daylight and by that time the 
weather has jbecome comparatively mild, 
but the condition of the ice on the lakes 
and ponds is in an ideal condition to afford 
innumerable safe landing places. 


“By the first of April the snow covering 
the ice has either greatly settled or entirely 
disappeared, leaving a hard even surface 
of ice upon the lakes, ponds and rivers. The 
rivers, however, have a tendency to break 
up much earlier than the lakes, and besides 
at swift sections of the streams, the ice is 
often treacherous and unsafe even through- 
out the winters and for these reasons the 
lakes would afford much safer landing 
places than the rivers, although with care 
they might also be made use of for such 
purposes. 

“As to your route of travel, I presume 
one of the chief considerations would be 
the possibilities of obtaining your neces- 
sary supplies of high grade gasoline. There 
would, of course, be other important fac- 
tors, ‘requiring careful consideration, as 
well, but after my very brief consideration 
of the matter, I would think your route by 
way of Edmonton, the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Pacific Coast, the most desirable. 

“If necessary for your purpose, to use a 
specially high grade of gasoline, you could 
easily have that sent in advance by winter 
freight, to several points upon such route 
as you may select. 

“It would be well, however, to give this 
matter very careful attention, as I learnea 
from experience on one of my own northern 
journeys. 


Crowell on a United 
Air Service 
(Continued from page 3) 


tain by direct contribution the- entire bur- 
den of keeping alive the aircraft industry. 
Commercial aviation must be encouraged to 
carry the greater part of the financial bur- 
den, not alone in meeting the requirements 
of aircraft but also because of its equa ly 
important relation to the maintenance of 
an adequate reserve of aviators and mechani- 
cians. 

“If commercial aviation,is given a fair 
start by suitable governmental guidance 
and assistance, it will require oniy a few 
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nals for aids to navigation. It will be seen 
that most of the above are means of avoid- 
ing risks to life and property in aviation; 
they are those that help the air navigator 
in locating safe landing places, help him 


“to avoid collision’ in the air and to avvid 


running into areas of unsafe fiying weath- 
er. ee : 
“(2) Planning commercial air routes 
throughout the country, also routes to and 
throughout the colonial possessions. This 
includes the selection of safe landing 


places, the preparation of charts and in- 
formation—similar to sailing directions— 
suitable for use in aircraft, and the equip- 
ping of routes with standard marks, signais 
and other communication systems required 
to facilitate their use. 

“(3) Promotion of the improvement of 
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years to develop into a utility of real econ- 
omic value; it is believed that eventually 
aviation will become one of the world’s 
greatest transportation systems. Great Brit- 
ain, with splendid foresight, is evidently 
planning to take a lead with this utility 
that may be expected ultimately to piace her 
in the same position in the air that she al- 
ready holds in the remainder of the world’s 
communication system—with her merchant 
marine, cables and radio. {t is well under- 
stood abroad that commercial supremacy in 
the air will mean much more’than supremacy 
with a merchant marine, for the merchant 
ship can not be converted in. a few hours 
into a ship of war. 


“The aeroplane has been developed dur- 
ing the war under forced draft and develop- 
ed for military purposes; the element of 
safety has necessarily been disregarded, to 
a certain extent, while the element of speed 
and maneuverability has been accentuated, 
and the planes we now have all show that 
very plainly; and for commercial purposes 
we are going back to the factors of safety, 
which we have neglected in the develop- 
ment of planes during the war. : 

Air Department Activities 

“We have certainly been at a standstill 
since the conclusion of the war. An air 
department would also look after the fol- 
lowing: 

“(1) Liaison with other Governments on 
all international affairs in aviation, such as 
laws governing international air routes and 
air traffic rules of the road; international 
codes for signals and other communication 
between one aircraft and another and be- 
tween aircraft and surface stations; weath- 
er reports; international standards for charts 
of air routes, showing landing, places, with 
their designating marks, and other neces- 
sary information for landing; international 
standards for day and night marks and sig- 


air routes; this to be effected by arranging 
for legislation or other procedure that will! 
create new landing places and thus shorten 
the flying distance in a route; the first 
route established between two points will 
sometimes be considerably longer than the 
straight-line distance, owing to the necessi- 
ty for making detours around large areas, 
where a safe landing is impossible. 


“(4) Preparation of regulations govern- 
ing the use of all routes and landing places 
with a view to the avoidance of ccllision 
in the air and on the ground. (In the fu- 
ture there will be a congestion of traffic on 
certain routes that will necessitate special 
lanes of flight and uniform procedure in 
getting into the air and landing.) Prepa- 
ration of regulations governing flight over 
‘Jocalities where accidents; to aircraft in- 
volve risk to individuals and property on 
the ground. 

“The War Department has found that 
most of the municipalities are ready and 
willing to establish landing fieids. These 
fields should be standardized. There should 
be some governmental organization to see 
that the fields are large enough, that they 
are properly laid out, and I believe they 
should be operated, if possible, under a per- 
fectly uniform system. We have today no- 
body in the Government who can do that. 
In the War Department we have no author- 
ity; we have been working independently. 
The Navy Department has its own landing 
fields; the Marine Corps has its own land- 
ing fields; and we have the Coast Guard, 
and also the Forest Patrol, which is oper- 
ating successfully in certain parts of the 
West, guarding against forest fires, and 
there may be others. We are all working 
separately. 

“(5) Supervision of all civil schools for 
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tent of instruction in preparation for q 
ification for flying licenses. 
“(6) Inspection of design and const 
tion of all but Government types of airer 
as to their fitness for aerodynamical, str 
tural, and méchanical safety in flight; 
sue of licenses for their operation. Perio 
inspections of civil aircraft and issue 
regulations for the purpose of insurin 
the proper care and preservation of ay 
tion material and preventing its use wh 
no longer in safe condition for flight. T 
may be the only method of avoiding fa 
ures in material that may result in loss 
control, collision in the air, or fire. 
“(7) Research work and experimen 
and test work in all branches of aviat 
development that are along lines commo: 
to the military and naval aviation as w 
as to commercial aviation. Publication 06 
technical; facts and data that will be he 
ful to the aviation industry and to iny 
tors. : 
“(8) Cooperation with the aviation 
dustry and scientific societies in the d2vel 
ment of standards in quality of material 
in practices, and nomenclature; also, in § 
far as it will not stifle invention, the st 
dardization of certain parts, fittings and 
rangements. 
Development Abroad 
“This character of ‘work is ‘being pel 
formed by air services abroad. In Hnglan 
it ig already started; in France and Ital 
parts of it are started and plans are b 
ing made for the rest of it. Besides th 
the Governments abroad are helping the 
dustry in other ways; for example, atl thr 
Governments have provided military avia: 
tors and mechanicians fck missions sent 
to other countries to demonstrate and ad- 
vertise the product of private manufactur 
ers; such missions are now in South Ame 
ica and the Far Hast; in these projects : 
manufacturer is further assisted by ar 
rangements with the Government for pur- 
chase at low prices of aviation material 
from the excess war stocks. b 
“Much is being done abroad on aeria 
mail routes. Although the distances |i 
Great Britain, France and Italy inside the 
boundaries are not great enough to make 
aerial postal routes much superior in tim 
saving to the railroads, a number of routes 
have already been established. In Frane 
ene route, Paris-Strassbourg, is! being 0 
erated entirely with military aviation pe 
sonnel and material for the purpose o 
gathering data in operating methcds and 
costs. Also, at the time of one visit there 
was a commercial route in operation— 
Paris-Tille-Brussels. One member of the 
aviation mission flew over this route; he 
called our attention to the great value of 
all such routes as a means of training r . 
serve pilots to complete familiarity witn 
the appearance, not only of their own coun- 
try, but also with the country. of a possibie 
enemy. One must actually fly across coun- 
try in such a strange place to appreciate 
the full value of this relation between com- 
mercial and military aviation. ; 
“It is a significant fact that the aero- 
planes used in the French postal routes are 
capable of being changed quickly into day 
bombing machines; the receptacies for mail 
and parcels are so designed and disposed 
that they can be replaced by bomb racks 
without altering the flying balance of the 
aeroplane. This is not merely because it is. 
an easy way to divert a war type already 
in production to commercial purposes, for 
similar provisions are incorporated in new 
designs built priniarily for commer7ial use. 
Advantages of a Separate Department 


“A separate air department has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

“Tt will save money through elimination 
of the duplication which exists under the 
present policy of having aviation developed 


training pilots, as regards methods and ex- under the Army and Navy. 


a 
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“As it is, we are providing two sets of 
technical men, two supply organizations, 
and two schools to teach even the beginning 
of flying. As a further important reason, 
the demand for specially qualified men for 
research and technical development are 
rare and their services should be made 
available for all the aviation work of the 
Government and not localized in the depart- 
ment to which they may belong, : 

“Tt will save delay—a factor vital in time 
of war. No machinery of joint boards or 
of liaison between services can possibly 
render the efficient service that would be 
derived in a single air department and de- 
partmental competition, which proved so 
harmful in the early days of the war, 
would be prevented. 

“Congressional investigation of appro- 
priations can be centralized and the embar- 
rassments that come from the present con- 
trol by several committees on this subject will 
be eliminated. 

“Tt is proposed to unite in a single air de- 
partment the following aviation activities: 

“(1) Aeronautic research and _  experi- 
mental work of the classes that have a gen- 
eral application in all organiations utilizing 
aviation, commercial as well as govern- 
mental. : 

“(2) Supply of aircraft material for all 
governmental branches that use aircraft; 
this includes liaison with the aircraft in- 
dustry that will permit the maintenance of 
plans for mobilization of the industry in 
time of war. 

“(3) General training, namely, that kind 
of practical and theoretical aeronautic in- 
struction which is common to all branches 
of the Government employing aviation per- 
sonnel. 

““(4) Supervision of all matters relating 
to commercial aviation which require Fed- 
eral guidance and encouragement. 

“Under the head of the air department 
there should be the following four divisions 
charged,. respectively, with the above four 
activities: (1) Technical, (2) supply, (3) 
general training, (4) civil aviation. 

Specialized Branches 

“In addition to the above-mentioned di- 
visions there should be organized in the air 
department an air force with two functions 
—raiding and fighting—these functions are 
specialized ‘branches in air warfare that are 
distinctly different from the military and 
naval aviation specialties like reconnais- 
sance, control of gunfire, etc. ‘The pilots 
for this force need have very little Army 
and Navy knowledge and training and, 
therefore, it woulidd be necessary to obtain 
only a portion of the officers for this force 
from Army and Navy personnel, 

During the war both our Army and Navy 
had forces of this kind, although the Nawvy’s 
force (northern bombing group) was. organ- 
ized on a comparatively small scale. But 
that duplication of effort certainly should 
not be repeated; the raiding and fighting 
force, for economy and efficiency must be 
under one head; the reasons for piacing 
this force under the Air Department instead 
of under either the War or Navy Depart- 
ments are as follows: 

(a) By assigning the air force to a de- 
partment whose sole reason for existence 
is aviation, certainly better attention to its 
needs: will be assured than if it were as- 
signed to either the War or Navy Depart- 
ment where aviation can not escape being 
looked upon as an auxiliary. 

“The creation of a separately organized 
air force will offer an opportunity to such 
officers of the Army and Navy who desire 
to do so and who are suitable, to make this 
service their life’s work. If this kind of an 
air force is not organized separately from 
the Army and Navy it can always be con- 
trollied by officers who are taking up avia- 
tion work as a temporary assignment (often 
with no real aviation knowledge, practical 
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or theoretical), while the chief hope in their 
professional lives is the eventual command 
of armies or fleets, Certainly far better pro- 
gress in the tactics of air fighting and raid- 
ing, and a far better esprit will be attained, 
if the controlling positions in this force are 
helid by officers who have no thought for the 
future other than aviation. 

“(b) In time of war the personnel of this 
force must be rapidly expanded to compara- 
tively enormous proportions. We must look 
to commercial aviation for the personnel 
for this increase. The air force, through 
the air department, through licensed civil- 
ian fliers, will! have a better liaison witn 
the source of reserve pilots than could be 
effected by any existing machinery in the 
War or Navy Department organizations. 

Conversion te Military Types 

“(c) A large proportion of the aeroplanes 
that will be used for coramercial purposes 
will be suitable for conversion into raiding 
types. As the air department will certify 
all commercial aeroplane designs prior to 
their use, the air force, through the depart- 
ment of which it is a part, can properly 
guide this design along lines that will make 
these types immediately convertible into war 
material. 

“Tt is unfortunate that an air force of 
this kind is frequently called an independ- 
ent force; the word ‘independent’ is often 
construed as meaning that this force, in 
time of war, would be a sort of tree lance. 
As a matter of fact it should be independent 
only in its organization, administration, dis- 
cipline, and in its tactical development, pre- 
cisely as the Marine Corps is independent 
of the other fighting service. It may, and 
doubtless will, engage in independent war 
operations especially prior to mobilization 
of the Army or Navy, but it would cooper- 
ate with either the Navy or Army in the 
same manner that the Marine Corps sup- 
ports the strategy of that arm which requires 
nite 

“In order to keep the technical division 
in constant touch with the needs of the 
Army and Navy, it is suggested that flying 
officers from these two services should be 
detailed for service with this division. Sim- 
ilar details shoulid be made from the air 
force to the technical division. This divi- 
sion should also be prepared to carry out 
special research and experiment at the re- 
quest of any other department using air- 
eraft. 

Supply Division Duties 

“Tt willl be the duty of the supply divisio 
to act as the organization for supply of air- 
craft material for any devartment author- 
ied by Congress to acquire aircraft. Pro- 
vision should be made for the detail to this 
division of representatives of each depart- 
ment to aid in understanding and filling the 
needs of their services. Actual production 
of planes and motors will be carried on al- 
most entirely in private establishments, in 
order to encourage competition and to give 
a broad basis for a greatly enlarged supply 
in case of war, 

“Tt is recognized that most of the ground 
training of a fiier and a part of his training 
in the air are of the same character, what- 
ever the ultimate nature of his duty. So far 
as this training is common to the various 
departments, it will be obviously a saving 
of money and effort to have it under one 
control and thus prevent duplication both of 
organization and of physical facilities. In 
order to secure the fitness of this training 
to the ends to be reached it is suggested that 
in this division officers of the air force be 
detailed for service as instructors, 

“Under the division of civil aviation 
should come not only the control of civilian 
flight within the national boundaries but the 
whole field of international flight within the 
national boundaries and the whole field ot 
international flight, including such adminis- 
trative action as may be needed to put into 


td 
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force the provisions of, the international 
convention, should that be ratified. It wil!’ 
be to this division that foreign aeronautical 
authorities and ‘foreign nationals wishing 
to fly across our boundaries will be directed 
for information. The making of maps, the 
control of aerodromes, the establishment of 
rules of the air, inspection and other pro- 
visions for safety, and the publication of 
information will be among its duties. ' 


Supported by Precedents 

“The foregoing plan is suggested as meet- 
ing the existing difficulties of loss of motion 
between the various air activities and lack 
of central authority to control and adminis- 
ter the whole subject of air transport in the 
United States. It should be emphasized that 
activities of such enormous importance for 
the future, and of such necessity for the 
present plans for national defense, should 
not be hampered or crippled by division of 
authority among several departments, or 
(which would be still more harmful) ob- 
scured and neglected by being intrusted to, 
a mere bureau of an existing department. 

“As the proposed air department. will 
have as one of its most important functions 
the supply of material to several great de- 
partments, such an arrangement is perfectly 
logical; and the plan of creating for the 
purpose an independent office is supported 
by the precedents of the Shipping Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Duplication in Training 

There is tremendous duplication in tne 
training of the men whether to fly over the 
land or over the water. The men should be 
taught by a central department and they 
could ‘be taught better and more economical- 
ly. 

f x% Seay! * 

“T have never heard any difference of 
opinion among those who have given careful 
thought to the matter. Among the Army or 
Navy or the civilians I have never found 
any difference of opinion as to the primary 
training of fliers, 

* oy *% 


“Under my plan, this new Air Department 
would have submitted to it by the Army and 
Navy and by any other outside bodies their 
estimates of aviation appropriations so they 
could be submitted to Congress. The War 
Department would control its funds, just as 
it does today, and the Navy Department 
would control its funds, just as it does to- 
day. The Department of ‘Aviation would 
control everything except observation squad- 
rons which would be left in the War De- 
partment and the observation squadrons 
which would be left in the Navy Department. 
My conception is that the War. Depariment 
and the Navy Department would figure the 
appropriations that would be necessary for 
the purpose for the year to maintain their 
aviation department which would consist 
merely of observation planes. They would 
then hand that over to the director of avia- 
tion who would include that in his estimates 
for his department. These would then go to 
Congress and the Army men would be esti- 
mated for by the War Department and the 

avy mer would be estimateed for hy 
the Navy Department and the Air Service 
men would be estimated for, but it would be ~ 
included in one lump sum, one amount; 
there could be no such condition as I am 
told exist where one committee has appro- 
priated for aviation without the knowledge 
of other appropriations for the same pur- 
pose. 

“There should be a congressional commit- 


tee on aviation which would handle the av- 


jation appropriations, 
Study Leads to Conversion 
“I find that the more study given by an 
(Continued on page 10) 
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Mexico Trying to Buy Airplanes 


EXICO is buying airplanes wherever she can, is the well 
founded report in Washington. Carranza sent an envoy by 
the name of Aguilar to Italy to secure, if possible, Italian 

aircraft equipment. Through one of the most fortuitous circum- 
stances, the matter came to the attention of the United States Em- 
bassy. Premier Nitti was informed about the case and Aguilar 
soon left the country only to be stopped again in Belgium. A few 
pursuit machines of late European design in the hands of the Mexi- 
can Air Service would cause an unpleasant chill to run along the 
Border. 

Representative La Guardia brought out this interesting infor- 
mation in questioning General Mitchell at the recent Aviation Com- 
mittee hearing. He asked: 

“Are you aware of the fact—speaking about Mexico—that it 
is getting its equipment from Europe; are you aware of the fact 
that Aguilar, who was the special envoy of Carranza in this coun- 
try, whom I mentioned in my speech in July, left this country for 
Europe, ostensibly for the purpose of going abroad for medical 
treatment, and was equipped with credentials as an envoy and went 
to Italy incognito, that through a letter being directed erroneously, 
addressed to the United States of Mexico, this letter came into the 
hands of our embassy at Rome, and Mr. Peter Jay, our charge de 
affairs, called upon Premier Nitti, of Italy, to inquire the purpose 
of Mr. Aguilar in Italy, and obtained information that Aguilar was 
trying to buy arms, munitions, and air equipment, and that Pre- 
mier Nitti assured Mr. Jay that Italy refused to sell any to Aguilar; 
that that information was communicated to the State Department; 
that Mr. Aguilar then left Italy and later we learned he had suc- 
ceeded in purchasing a large amount of guns and ammunition from 
the Liege munitions factory in Belgium and we succeeded in stop- 
ping the shipment of that purchase. Are you aware of that?” 

General Mitchell replied that he had heard the rumor. 


e 


Landing Runs 


HILE among the most important points in the design of an 
airplane are the lengths of landing runs, and while the 
economics and dynamics of the airplane have been treated in 
every conceivable way, it is peculiar that we have not so far devel- 
oped even the most elementary methods of obtaining by calculation 
lengths of landing runs, or of determining what are exactly the 
factors which go to make up a short landing run. 

It is quite possible, however, to secure an idea of what these 
factors are without mathematical treatment. 

Consider a machine which has made a good three point land- 
ing; that is, one in which a recovery has been made from a dive, 
and the machine being placed in a stalled attitude, with engine 
off, gently sinks to the ground with front wheels and skids touching 
the ground simultaneously. 

The machine has a certain amount of kinetic energy which 
must be absorbed by the effect of air resistance and tractive re- 
sistance of the wheel and skids. Since the attitude of the machine 
remains unchanged during the run on the ground, the air resistance 
will be proportional to the square of the velocity and the tractive 
resistance will be proportional to the weight of the machine, 
minus the remaining lift of the wings, it being assumed that 
the tractive coefficient of the ground remains the same. _ 

It is evident that the lower the wing loading, and hence the 
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speed of the machine on landing, the lower is the velocity and 
length of landing run. Low wing landing would seem to be a nec- 
essity where a short run is imvolved. 

The next factor involved is the resistance of the plane in the 
landing attitude. It is quite clear that the wings in this case must 
be at as large an angle as possible. This means that for a short 
run, the wings should be at a large ange of incidence to the body, 
and also the angle between the wheel base and the skid should be 
as large as possible. 

The provision of skids which, without too much damage to the 
ground, will nevertheless provide a considerable drag is the next 
possible step. It is interesting to note in this respect how suc- 
cessful the use of a drag skid in front of the machine has been on 
a couple of well known models. 

The use of air brakes seems fraught with difficulties and com- 
plications, It would seem as if in the commercial machine, it would 
be possible to secure a short landing run by design features alone 
without extraneous ecmplications. 


New Airplane Cannon 


NFORMATION regarding aircraft armament which has been 
treated as confidential heretofore is gradually being given to the 
public. General Mitchell stated to the La Guardia Aviation 
Committee that at McCcok they had developed a 37 millimeter can- 
non for airplanes that was better than anything he had seen over- 
seas. He told the Committee that “the 37 millimeter is a cannon, 
with a projectile of about 14% pounds weight. It can use high ex- 
plosive shells or it can use an armor-piercing projectile. It can 
use percussion shells, which can be used against large aircraft, 
such as Zeppelins or things of that kind, against large airplanes, 
against tanks on the ground, or any equipment that is armored in 
about the same manner. This gun shoots at the rate of 1100 shots 
a minute, and it charges with 10 projectiles at the same time. Our 
50 calibre machine gun will be supplied with the Browning me- 
chanism, and has an initial velocity of 2400 feet a second, and will 
aso have five kinds of projectiles that it can use. It will shoot at 
the rate of about 700 a minute, and its ammunition will weigh about 
25 pounds to the hundred rounds. It will pierce any armored air- 
plane that now exists.” 

The obvious question that occurs to everyone who knows Ameri- 
can resources is—when shall we get airplanes to mount these ex- 
cellent guns on? 


Commercial Uses for a Ship’s Airplane 


HE Friedrichshafen Aircraft Works, on Lake Constance, was 
during the war very successful in producing seaworthy air- 
eraft for the German navy. It is now turning its attention 

to commercial work. ee 

This firm has a number of suggestions to offer for the commer- 

cial uses of a ship airplane. A ship plane would enable a vessel, 
without going into port, or any loss of time, to put ashore, or take 
on board, single passengers, or mail. Ship’s papers could be sent 
ashore ahead of the arrival of the vessel. Mail can be brought on 
board ship several hours after leaving port. In case of accident the 
ship plane might be used for obtaining assistance quickly. Salvage 
companies might use a ship plane to send an engineer post haste 
to a wrecked ship, where he might land on deck or sea to investigate. 

There is no doubt that with the development of the ship air- 

plane, these commercial uses will follow, 
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“ACES” STILL IN THE AIR SERVICE 


A recent statistical report shows that at 
the present time there are attached to the 
Air Service nine of America’s 68 “Aces.” 
These officers are credited with five or more 
victories. The list of nine includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Capt. Field E. Kindley, who is a native 
of Gravette, Ark., was attached to the 148th 
Aero ‘Squadron. Captain Kindley worked 
with the British and is credited with 
twelve victories. He was decorated with 
the Distinguished Serviee Cross with Oak 
Leaf, also the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

Capt. J. O. Donaldson, a native of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and who saw service with the 
Re AGE, is’ credited with eight victories. 
He also was decorated with the Distinguish- 
ed Flying Cross. 

Major Reed M. Chambers, who is credited 
with seven victories, was attached to the 
94th Aero Squadron and has been decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Cross and 
‘Croix de Guerre. | 

Capt. H. Weir Cook, a native of Toledo, 
Ohio, was attached to the 94th Aero Squad- 
ron. He was decorated with the Distin- 
guished Service Cross with Oak Leaf and has 
seven victories to his credit. 

_ Capt. Martinus E. Stenseth, Twin Valley, 
Minn., was attached to the 28th Aero Squad- 
ron and is credited with six victories. 

Capt. James A. Healy, who was decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Cross with 
Oak Leaf and Croix de Guerre with three 


Palms, is a native of Jersey City, N. J. Cap- 


tain Healy was attached to the 147th Aero 
Squadron and has five victories to his credit. 
He is at present on duty in the office of the 
Director of Air Service. 

Capt. Clayton L.' Bissell, a native of Kane, 
Pa., was attached to the 148th Aero Squad- 
ron. He was decorated with the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross and has five victories 
to his credit. 
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Capt. Arthur R. Brooks, of Framingham, 
Mass., was decorated with the Distinguish- 


ed Service Cross and has five victories to 


his credit. He was attached to the 22nd 
and 139th Aero Squadrons. 
Ist Lieut. Harold H. George, a native of 


LYMAN J, SEELY 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., was attached to the 
139th Aero Squadron. He was! decorated 
with the Distinguished Service Cross and 
has five victories to his credit. 


JOINS THE BOYCE-VEEDER 
James A, Abels, wail known in the auto- 


‘motive field as former Vice President and 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


we BRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


9 


General. Manager of the Motor Car Equip- 


ment Company, and more recently, organizer 


of an eastern house for the Beckly-Ralston 
Company, of Chicago, has recently joined 
forces with the Boyce-Veeder Corporation 
which will manufacture and make the new 
Boyce Fire Extinguisher. 


LYMAN J. SEELY, AVIATION PIONEER 
Lyman J. Seely is one of the early vio- 
neers of aviation. His early association with 
aeronautics dates back to 1907 when he 
bought a small two-cycle engine from G. E. : 
deLong of Elbridge, N. Y. and started de- 
veloping it for aeronautical uses. This en- 
gine developed 90 hp. and weighed less than 
250 lbs. Among the early purchasers of 
this engine may be mentioned Glenn L. 
Martin, Charles Walsh, Jack Friesbie, 
William Evans and Charles Morok. A!to- 
gether some 240 engines were produced dur- 
ing 1910 and the early part of 1911. : 


A slump having then occurred in aviation, 
owing to several fatalities, Mr. Seely started 
making marine engines, In January, 1913, 
Mr. Seely joined the Curtiss Aeroplane & 
Motor Corp. in capacity of Sales Manager 
and remained until July, 1914, when he went 
to Europe to sell American airplanes and 
engines. 

After securing large British orders, Mr. 
Seely returned to this country and has lived 
in Hammondsport since engaging in various 
enterprises. 


COLLEGE AIRPLANE RACE 
Columbia, Harvard and Yale will take 
part in a three- cornered airplane race next 
spring, if plans discussed at a meeting of 
the Columbia Aero Club recently are suc- 
cessful. The proposed contest will be mod- 
elled on the New York-Toronto air race. 
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Crowell on a United 


Air Service 
(Continued from page ‘/) 


officer of the Army, the greater his tendency - 


to swing in the direction of an outside in. 
dependent department of air.’ The action of 
the board headed by Gen. Hahn quite recent- 
ly was, perhaps, a good example of that. 
This board was appointed by the Secretary 
of War during the summer to report to him 
on the bills which were then before Con- 
gress. The New bill, I think, and the Curry 
bill were the two specially mentioned. This 
board consisted of Gen. Hahn, Chief of the 
War Plans Division of the General Staff; 
Gen. Snow, Chief of Field Artijlery; Gen. 
Coe, Chief of Coast Artillery; and Gen. 
Menoher, Chief of the Air Service When 
the board was appointed the general com- 
ment was that a more conservative ‘board 
could not possibly have been discovered, and 
by conservative I mean a board which would 
be the last to change existing organiations, 
The members of the board have told me that 
their opinion at first was exactly as I have 
stated, but as they gradually studied the 
subject they have changed their minds and 
they finally recommended a centralized in- 
dependent department for certain things. 
Of course Gen. Menoher has been one of the 
irreconcilables from the start, and is today, 
and it started with his influence, which is 
very large. There is no better officer in the 
army. But in spite of that, this board, after 
long and careful study, made the report I 
have described. They made a canvass of 
the officers of the Army—which I have con- 
sidered perhaps the most authoritative body 
to report on this, because they are soldiers 
--and asked their opinions, and, much to my 
surprise, I found that the following officers 
have come out and unqualifiedly favored a 
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separate department. I have quite a ‘list 
of officers, and I am not going to read the 
list because of its length but because of its 
quality. It is headed by Gen. Liggett; he 
is one of the very best men in the Army. 
Gen, Joseph E. Kuhn is on the list; he was 
president of the Army War College from 
January, 1917, to August, 1917, and he com- 
manded the Seventy-ninth Division. I wish 
to say, too, that alll of the men on this list 
saw active service in France. Maj. Gen. 
George W. Reed, Maj. Gen. William H. Hay, 
Maj, Gen. Peter E. Traub, Maj. Gen. Clar- 
ence R. Edwards, and Maj. Gen. Leonard 
Wood are also in favor of a separate air 
department. I have just mentioned a few of 
the higher grade officers, and it is rather sur- 
prising unless these happen to be men 
who have given the most study to it.” 


Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell’s tes- 


timony before the Committee will be 


printed in AIRCRAFT JOURNAL 
of December 27. 


Reasons for the Race 


Brig. General William Mitchell, Chief of 
Training and Operations, in a recent report 
gave the following reasons for the inaugur- 
ation of the recent Transcontinenta] Race: 

It requires very little consideration on 
the part of even the most casual observer 
of things aeronautical to determine the rea- 
son for holding the New York-San Francis- 
co reliability test. In many ways it can be 
compared to a field maneuver carried out 
by one of the army services, but it was cal- 
culated to yield a far greater profit to the 
Air Service and to the cause of aeronautics 
in general than any field maneuver ever did 
before. 
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To appreciate fully what this test meant 
at this particular time, one should make a 
brief survey of the Air Service as it stood 
at the outset of this test, depleted of a great 
percentage of its most valued personnel, 
cumbered with piles of obsolete moiors, 
planes and materials, and scattered to the 
four corners of the nation in widely separ- 
ated, deserted flying fields. To determine 
just what could be done by this war rem- 
nant of an aeronautical machine, the Di- 
rector of Air Service saw fit to set up be-- 
fore this organization a small problem much 
in the same way as one prepares a smali- 
problem in tactics for a maneuver, and that 
problem was the Air Service reliability, test. 

Accordingly, the conduct of the test feli- 
to the lot of the Training Department. Iv 
was to be an examination of the personnel 
efficiency, a close scrutiny of the existing 
mode of organization and administration, — 
a precursory but penetrating. survey of the 
supply system as it stood, its distribution — 
and control, a test of American methods 
and communications, a sweeping experi- 
ment of machines, motors and: instruments. 
far-reaching exploration into new fields of 
air travel, with its attendant isearch for 
landing fields and research into things 
meterological, insofar as concerns naviga-— 
tors of the air. 

Over and above all this, and unlike any 
ordinary tactical scheme, it was estimated. 
and this was certainly justified by facts, 
that it would awaken a new interest in avi-— 
ation in this country, reveal to the world 
not only the possibilities, but the problems 
thereof, and the immensity of the task which 
lies before those whose duty it is to master 
and develop this new and powerful arm of 
national defense, which promises to equal 
in importance the land and sea forces. Thus. — 
in one problem, the Director hoped to train — 
and, test ‘personnel and jain’ information 
that would lead to further development. 
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Flies from Iingland to Australia 


Capt. Ross Smith Makes 11,500 Mile Trip 
Within 30 Days and Wins $50,000 Prize 


Capt. Eoss Smith, the Australian aviator, 
arrived at Port Darwin, Australia, Dec. 10, 
from England, thus winning a prize of $40,- 
000 offered for the first aviator to make 
the trip. The Sydney Sun also gives a prize 
of $10,000. 

Under the conditions laid down by the 
Australian Government when it offered a 
prize for making qa flight from England to 
Australia the distance of 11,500 miles had 
to be covered within thirty days. 

Cruisers and steamships kept watch at 
sea on the last stage of the airman’s jour- 
ney, vessels patrolling between Timor and 
Port Darwin. Elaborate preparations were 
made at the landing at Fannie Bay, three 
miles from the port. 

The Austrlian fpremier, Willtam Morris 
Hughes, sent a congratulatory message for 
presentation to Captain Smith when he thad 
completed his journey. 

Capt. Smith left the Hounslow aviation 
field, near London, at 9 o’clock November 
12 on his flight to Australia. On November 
18 he reached Cairo and on November 19 
he continued his flight ‘and on November 
23 he reached Delhi. India. From there he 
continued east until he reached Rangoon, 
turning southward at that city, making a 
number of stops alone the Malay Peninsula 
and in the Islands of Oceanica. He arrived 


at; Bima, on Sunbawa Island, near Java, 
Monday night. 
Smith’s only serious competitor was 


Lieut. Etienne Poulet. the French military 
aviator. who left Paris on Octoher J4. near 
a morth hefore Smith started from T.ondon. 
The Enelishman caught up with Pontet in 
India, the aviators meeting in Ranooon on 
November 30 and both leaving for Banokok 
on December 10th. The two airmen start- 
ed off nearly together from Bangkok the 
day follcwing. No reports have been re- 
ceived as to the whereabouts of the French 
aviator after leavine Bangkok, 

Captain Smith’s Log 

Capt. Ross Smith’s diary of his great 
flights as far as Singapore has been printed 
by the New York Sun threuch the courtesy 
of the Sydney Sun. Jt follows: 

Lyons, Nov. 12—Arrived here 3:40 in the 
afternoon. Misty out from J.ondon but the 
Channel was clear. Fneourtered a heavy 
cloud of snow at Etaples, climbed to 8,000 
feet and flew compass course. Next saw 
grounds three hours later over Roanne, af- 
ter meeting further snow and intense enld. 
Instruments were frozen and the machine 
covered with ice, food too frozen to eat. 


From Roanne the ground was visible: at 
times. Very relieved to see the spire of Lyon. 
There was a favorable wind but much time 
was wasted dodging storms. Machine be- 
haved splendidly. 

Pisa, Nov. 14—Left Lyon at 10 o’clock. 
Fine weather with sunshine all the way; a 
few heavy clouds but otherwise it was a 
perfect flying day. I flew along the coast, 
crossed the Gulf of Genoa and landed at 
Pisa at 2:40. Alps looked very fine in the 
sunlight. 

Rome, Nov. 15—There was a heavy rain at 
Pisa. Aerodrome under water. Attemnted 
to start but got bogged and had to spend the 
day on the machine. Had the engines run- 
nine at 8 o’clock and taxied out on the 
planks. sHtalian mechanics helped to extri- 
cate the machine. Sensational start. Ben- 
nett held the tail down until the machine 
was moving, then he made a running jump 
at the rear cockpit and was hauled aboard 
by Shiers of the crew. As machine left the 
ground it rose beautifully. Crew was wet 
but cheerful. Encountered a strong head 
wind and sneed was only fifty miles an hour. 
Hazy weather. Made a bumpy landing at 
Rome at 3 o’clock. 

Runs Into Bad Weather 

Canea, Nov. 17—Left Rome yesterday 
morning 9 o’clock; landed at Taranto 11:45. 
Again low clouds and visibility bad. Passed 
ever Capua and Naples and then turned east 
over the mountains. Flew over Vesuvius, 
hut woather was too bad to nhotoerann. 
Very bumpy over the mountains, machine 
falling geveral hundred feet at times. A 
good wind helped us. Greatest assistance 
afforded us at Taranto. Spent afternoon 
on machine. Suda Bay reported good, so 
decided to land there to avoid a long sea 
stretch. Left Taranto at 2 today and ar- 
rived at Suda 3:45. Strong wind on our 
bow with low clouds and rain all the way to 
South Greece. Attempted to get above the 
cleuds, but they were too high, so flew at 
890 feet following eeagst. Nearlv hit a small 
island in the mist from south Greece 
to Crete. Good weather with slight head 
wind. Aerial route station here is giving 
all assistance. Crew is fit. Hoping for bet- 
ter weather. Now much warmer. 

Cairo, Nov, 18—Left Suda Bay at 8 today; 
arrived at Cairo at 2:30. weather again is 
bad. I.ow clouds made the crossing of the 
Crete Mountains diffieult. Wind wars slight- 
ly favorable. Steered on a south course af- 
ter leaving but had to fly through rain at 


2,000 feet most of the way across the Medi- 
terranean. Passed two steamships half way. 
Crossing took two and a half hours. 
Struck African coast, then flew east 
to Cairo across the desert via Matrah and 
Wadinatrum. All are very well pleased to 
have got here and hope for better weather 
now. So far we have taken thirty hours, 
mostly through rain and storms. Through- 
out the greatest assistance was rendered by 
aerial route stations, nothing being too 
much trouble. It is largely due to their ex- 
cellent organization that we have come here 
so soon, the Vimy going perfectly. 
Flies Over Sea of Galilee 
Basra, Nov. 22——-Left Cairo on the 19th 
at 10:30. Dull weather. Crossed Canal at. 


Kantara, then over Romani along the coast ~- 


under a thick cloud to Gaza, turned inland 
to Ramleh then Haifa. Owing to the 
heavy rain, flew low to the Jordan over the 
Sea of Galilee, thence to Damascus. Inter- 
esting to see the old places again, recalling 
memories of the war. Landed at Damascus 
at 3. Met many old R. A. F. friends. First 
rain since March. Ground getting sticky. 
Oiled tires to stop mud sticking and left. 
Flew low to Tadmur, turned east and cross- 
ed desert: to Abnkemal, followed the Eu- 
phrates, met head wind and landed at Na- 
madie battlefield at dusk. Pegged down ma- 
chine. Heavy gale at night, turned out 
troops to hold machine; anxious time for 
two hours, but Vimy weathered storm. 

On twentieth left Ramadie at 1:15. Good 
winds: first’ good flying day of journey. 
Passed Bagdad, Kut. Garden of Eden, and 
landed at Basra at 4:40, Overhauling today. 
Yesterday’s weather cheered ail leonsider- 
ably after ten days of trving conditions. ° 
Crew well. Engines behaving heautifully. 

Renderabbas, November 23—Teday per- 
fect day. Beautiful sunrise. Flew over 
Bushire, along coast of Persian Gulf, landed 
here 2: 20, Nearly eight. hours in air, ma- 
chine never faltered. Persian coast very 
reugh and barren. Passed several R. A. F. 
emergency srounds. Welecmed at Render- 
abbas by British consul and local Persian 
Governor. Great interest manifested by 
lecal inhabitants. Some hed never seen 
aeronlane. Hone to reach Karachi tomor- 
ree if winds are favorable, otherwise Char- 
Mr, 

Karachi. Novemher 24—T.ef+ Ronderahbas 
today 7°30. arrived at Karachi 4:10. Good 
day, but uninteresting scenery. ‘Followed 
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Capt. Smith Flies from 


England to Australia | 


(Continued from page 11) 


coast all the way. Engines and machines 
no trouble. Crew rather tired after neariy 
nine hours flying. Welcomed to India by 
Gen. Fowler and air force, also a party of 
Australians, who cheered lustily. Weather 
much warmer in contrast with England thir- 
teen days ago. Hope to reach Delhi tcmor- 
row if wind is favorable. 
Arrival at Delhi 

Delhi, November 25—Left Karachi today 
7:40, arrived at Delhi 4:30, journey 
uneventful, good day, slight head 
wind. Met by Gen. MacHwan and numerous 
others. All air force arrangements perfect 
and the greatest assistance. - During last 
three days have flown twenty-five hours, 
eovering 1,600 miles with machine and en- 
gine, no trouble. Crew well. 

Singapore, Dec. 4—At Bangkok the great- 
est assistance and courtesy were shown by 
Prince Pitsanoluke and Aviation Corps. Left 
Bangkok on the 2nd at 7 and arrived at 
Singora at 1. Escorted for first fifty miles 
by four Siamese machines. Course was 
south, along east coast of Malay. First two 
hours were good. They met a heavy mon- 
soon rain with wind strong and changeable, 
sometimes helping and sometimes against. 
For three hours, following the coast, was 
almost blinded by rain, but country was im- 
possible for landing and ‘had to continue, 
hoping for the best. Worst flying conditions 
ever encountered. 
Aerodrome at Singora bad and stumpy. Had 
to land in a cross wind in a small. dry patch. 
Safely down with luck. Later in taxying the 


We Have No More 
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‘to 500 feet all the way. 
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machine tail skid caught in root and broke 
fitting. Not serious. Great interest by locai 
population, seeing first aeroplane. During 
night theavy squalls. Crew held machine 
all night. Great assistance and hospitality 
On 
December 3 a torrential rain with wind. Re- 
paired skid. Crew wet through, but worked 
on machine all day. Patrol arrived in even- 
ing; raining too hard to put in. Today my 
birthday. Weateher is bad, but decided to 
try for Singapore. 

Left Singora at 10, arrived at Singapore 
at 5. Take off at Singora very rough. Con- 
victs had cleared the stumps yesterday, but 
aerodrome very wet in patches. Got off in 
cross wind, rain all the way. Flew 2,000 
Great reception 
here;; hnee crowd. Hope to arive at Dar- 
win on 10th. 


SECY. DANIEL’S REPORT 

Referring to the navy in spanning the 
Atlantic by air, the crossing of the British 
dirigible, the flight from New Foundland 
to Ireland of the Alcock plane, and the 
feat of several U. S. Army aviators in fly- 
ing from New York to San Francisco and 
return, Mr. Daniels, in his annual report. 
has this to say of the future of aviation: 

“The notable advance in aircraft of ail 
types, acauisition through war experience 
of thousands of trained aviators, operation 
of mail and passenger planes—all these 
point to a development that will make aero- 
nautics a means of swift transportation, 
bringing continents closer together and re- 
ducing the trans-ocean voyage to hours in- 
stead of days.” 

The navy now has a Reserve Fiying Corps 
of 4,000 officers and 20,000 men. It was 
thus able, after the war, to assign a ficet- 
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air detachment to the Atlantic fleet at 
Guantanamo during its manoeuvres there, 
consisting of six twin motored flying boats, 
three single-scout airplanes and a big 
division ot kite balloons, with the United 
States ship Shawmut as mother ship. 

Mr. Daniels described the buiiding at 
Lakehurst, N. J., designed for the con- 
struction of the navy’s future dirigibies, 
and the helium plant at Fort Worth, Tex. 
He says the helium plant for the manutfac- 
ture of helium gas, when completed, wili 
cost $5,000,000, and will have an output of 
about 40,000 to 45,000 cubic feet of gas pei 
day. This is the gas that was to have been 
used in dirigibles in the European war for 
an attack on Berlin by ‘American forces. 


LONDON-PARIS LUXURY. 

The first of the real commercial planes 
has been put into commission for the Lon- 
don-to-Paris service. It has all the luxuries 
of a Pullman car, with a fine salon fitted 
with carpets and fifteen windows. 

Passengers sit in velvet cushioned arm 
chairs, with receptacles at their elbows for 
maps, books and papers. A handsome clock 
and ornate mirrors give a tone of elegance 
to the interior, which is lighted by elec- 
mere nts 

In addition to wireless telegraph there 
is a wireless telephone equipment connect- 
ine with land stations. There are also a 
spacious luggage room and pilot’s cockpit. 
The machine is designed to carry two tons 
and eieht hundred weight when fully load- 
ed. Two engines of 450 horse-power propel 
the airplane. 

The London-to-Paris service is now in its 
fourth month with increasing patronage, 
both passenger and freight. 


AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 


Manufacturer—Flyer 


Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others 
Legal Liability—Life—Personal Accident 


Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—WRITLE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insurance Expert 


the 350 Canadian Training Planes pur- 
chased from the Imperial Munitions Board 
of Great Britain have been disposed of. 


the unprecedented demand for these ‘Ca- 
nucks” by pilots who use them for com- 
mercial purposes exhausted our supply 


\ : kez Xe 
much earlier than we anticipated. Nei als M5, 


81 Fulton Street 


a few practically new Canadian Training 
Planes have been released for sale and are 
now ready for immediate delivery. 


Aeronautical Show Number 


Be sure and secure your copy of — 
AIRCRAFT JOURNAL of January 17 
It will cover the Chicago Aeronautical Show 
at the Coliseum, January 8-15: 
Complete illustrated Articles on the Exhibits 
Show News and Trade Items of Special In- 
terest—Articles of Authority which will help 
to direct Show Enthusiasm into Definite 
Business Channels, 
AIRCRAFT JOURNAL 
Two Dollars a Year Fifty-two Issues 
Six Months—One Dollar 


THE GARDNER-MOFFAT CO., Inc., 
22 East 17th Street, New York 


the fuselages, wings, landing gears, etc., 


are new and the O-X5 engines have been 
completely overhauled and are guaranteed. 


the price is $3000 f. 0. b. Toronto. 


SALES OFFICE 
1018 So... Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


| 
United Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
52 Vanderbilt ee New York City 


Member 201919) AIRCRAFT JOURNAL | 15 


The newest Vought Product, Model VE-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ ‘The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


| We invite your attention to the Desirability : CHANCE M. VOUGHT 
of Possession—assuring you of reasonable 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
pense. | . : Long Island City, New York 


@ Immediate Delivery. 


A-eroplanes 
— YoUGHT 


The Vought VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 


Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. :* Long Island City, New York 
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\ K THAT goes to SH the ideal aerial. 


runabout? Smartness, convenience, 


economy, speed,comfort and ease of control 


—with no nervous tension—you can talk, 
read, write or, even sleep—it is a gentle- 
man’s air-craft. F urthermore, the Oriole 
is equipped with a “SIX”, and carries seven 
hours’ fuel’at economical speed. 

It has been developed-by the organization which 
furnished Canada and the United States with train- 


ing machines for 95% of their cadet flyers, by the - 


company which constructed the Navy-Curtiss flying 
boats, masters of the Atlantic. 


The graceful and effective lines of the orange and 
black Oriole take the eye of everyone who knows and 
appreciates style. ‘The appointments of the machine 
fulfill the promise of its appearance. A door in the 
fuselage just above the lower wing swings open to 
admit the passengers into a roomy, cushioned apart- 
ment. The pilot’s “cockpit” is just to the rear. A 
self-starter is there for your convenience. Protection 
from wind and noise is afforded by the windshield 
and the scientifically shaped fuselage. 


With a 90 H. P. motor the Oriole attains a three- 
passenger speed of 85m. p.h. Thisis remarkable in 
relation to load and horse power employed, and with 
respect to economy. ‘The gasoline cost per pas- 
senger mile in the Oriole is but 1 1/10 cents! With 
a Curtiss “Six” Motor, 150 H.,P., the speed of 95 
m. p. h. is no less remarkable. 


There is a splendid opportunity for dealers to become iden- 
tified with this profitable industry. Get in on the ground 
floor by writing for our sales plan for your territory. 


CURTISS AEROPLANE ann MOTOR CORPORATION 
Sales Offices: Room 1457, 52 V ANDERBILT AVENUE, New York 


CURTISS ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Garden City, L. I. 
THE BURGESS COMPANY, Marblehead, Mass. 


CURTISS FLYING STATION OF ATLANTIC CITY, INC, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 
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The “New Mexico” in the Golden Gate 


‘ s = Naval Officval from Kadel & Herbert 
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CREW OF U. S. MARTIN “ROUND THE RIM FLYER”—Left to right: Colonel Hartz, 
Lieutenants L. A. Smith and E. E. Harmon, Sergeant John Harding, Jr., and Jeremiah Tobias 


Martin Bomber No. 2 has been in constant use for a year at Bolling Field, Washington, 
D. C. With more than 10,400 miles of cross country work already to its credit, this 
plane was started off on an 8,000 mile flight around the rim of the United States, in 
command of Col. R. S. Hartz. The colonel and his crew of four have just completed 
their unparalleled pioneering trip. 

Martin airplanes have demonstrated beyond a question the greatest ton-mile efficiency of 
any aircraft yet produced, and are rapidly proving that the important centres of the 
United States can be connected by aerial transportation with but a few hours’ flying. 


THE FOLLOWING IS A COMPARISON OF A FEW ACTUAL FLIGHTS BY MARTIN 
BOMBERS WITH THE BEST RAILROAD TIME: 


MARTIN RAILROAD 


© 


Cleveland 
Washington 
Cleveland 
Cleveland 
Dayton 
Macon 


Dayton 

New York 
Washington 
New York 
New York 
Washington 


Eric Springer 
Capt. Francis 
Eric Springer 
ric Springer 
Capt. Francis 


Capt. Francis 


oe Ge | AIR 


PLANE TIME, 


TIME 


350 Miles 
450 Miles 
630 Miles 
635 Miles 


1 hour, 50 min. 

2 hours 

2 hours, 58 min. 
3 hours, 20 min. 
6 hours, 40 min. 
6 hours, 15 min. 


6 hours 

5 hours, 15 min. 
14 hours, 15 min. 
14 hours 
14 hours 
18 hours 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
CLEVELAND 


Contractor to the U. S. Army, Navy and 
Post Office Department 


The superior performance which charac- 

terizes Martin Airplanes is @@he result of 

ten years of experience in building aircraft 
of a superior quality. 


LB EY 


Aviation’s Important Part in War 
Brig.-Gen. William Mitchell Gives His 


Reasons for an Independent Air Force 


Brigadier-General William Mitchell gave 
a carefully prepared statement of his rea- 
sons for favoring a United Air Service be- 
fore the La Guardia Aviation Committee. 
Extracts from it follow: 


“The time haS come in our development 
as a nation when we must look at our mili- 
tary policy in this country from a stand- 
point that we have never regarded it before. 

' By our own entrance into the European war 
we injected ourselves into world politics 
in a more strenuous manner than has ever 
been the case in our history. Consequently, 
we can not avoid the responsibilities that 
come with that situation. We have proved 
during this war that we are entirely self- 
sustaining as a nation, in so far as men 
and materials of war are concerned. In 
other words; we have proved that if we have 
a military organization in this. country 
which can be mobilized and concentrated 
and supplied, say, within a month, and one 
that is reasonably trained, we need fear no 
navy or combination of navies which would 
occupy the Atlantic Ocean or the Pacific 
Ocean, or both, providing we ‘can deny them 
a place on this continent, from which they 
can operate. In other words, we believe that 
our entity as a nation can be maintained 
against any combination of navies by a mili- 
tary organization alone. 

“On the other hand, a new element has 
come into warfare during this war, namely, 
the air service; and no matter to wnat ex- 
tent we may deny hostile troops that are 
brought over to this country by naval ves- 
sels a landing on our coasts unless we are 
adequately prepared in the air we can not 
deny an air service access to any vital 
points in this country. If we give up the air 
to a foreign power, it has been proved dur- 
ing the war that they can cause incalcul- 
able damage with their air service alone 
by hitting our industrial and other centers 
of organization for war, and in ail probabil- 
ity they could ‘bring. about a decision by 
their air service alone. The reason I say 
that is because in the beginning of the war 
airplanes carried missiles that weighed only 
a few pounds. At the end of the war they 
carried missiles that weighed upward of a 
ton each. That progress is still going on, 
and it has been so great since the armistice 
that I believe there has been as much since 
the war as there had been for the period of 
the whole war. By that I mean that avia- 
tion is developing more rapidly now than 
it did during any time in war. 


One Great Asset 


“We also believe that an adequate air 
service will not only greatly hamper the 
operations of any navy against us but will 
put within a comparatively short time all 
surface under the water; that is zo say, they 
will be unable to resist aerial attack in any 

decided way. This is particularly so since 
’ the successful development of impelled 
torpedoes, burning bombs, aerial cannon, 
means of destroying searchlights on ships, 
smoke screens and depth bombs, radio com- 
munication has {been established between 
airplanes and submarines, and due to im- 
possibility of ships concealing themselves 
on the surface of the water from airplanes. 

“With us in this country we have come out 
of the war with one great asset in so far as 


aviation is concerned, and that is we have 
trained a navigating personnel of about 
15,000 officers during the war. By 
navigating personnel is meant pilots 
and observers. We also created a per- 
sonnel of officers who had learned by ex- 
perience on the front and by the handling 
of some of the greatest air units that the 


ting them back in the service in case of an 
emergency. Some have joined the Signal 
Reserve Corps. These officers are eSsen- 
tially air officers; that is, these navigating 
officers will not serve willingly in any other 
branch of the service, because their whole 
interest lies in aviation. But, on the other 
hand, with any sort of an organization of 


BRIG. GEN. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


world has ever’ seen their business as air 
officers. Aside from the personnel that was 
»developed we have developed an industry 
in this country for the production of air- 
planes, which, although it copied foreign 
models all the way through, which did not 
give our inventors in this country the initia- 
tive they might have enjoyed, still it created 
a means of obtaining raw material for the 
construction of airplanes and a method otf 
their actual construction which was exeel- 
lent. This industry has practically ceased 
to exist, due to the fact that no orders have 
been given it. We are the only one of the 
Hane nations of the world that has done 
a 


“In so far as the navigating personnel is 
concerned, about 925 of them ‘have been re- 
tained in the service and the rest of the 15,- 
000 have been allowed to disperse and go to 
their various homes and places of abode 
without any specific organization or method 


of keeping particular track of them or get- . 


reserves, either active or passive, they will 
be perfectly willing to join any aviation body 
that we may see fit to organize. 
Upkeep of Airdromes 

“It is more expensive to create a pilot and 
it takes a longer time than it does to produce 
any other individual for military work, and 
no other nation has as large a number of 
pilots and observers as we have. If you do 
not have pilots, you can not fly airplanes, 
and therefore if we have any industry at 
all or anything of that sort for the produc- 
tion of airplanes we have got to have pilots 
to fly them. In time of peace we must en- 
courage civil aviation as far as we can in 
order to produce equipment for use in war. 
Civil aviation alone can not be made to pay 


on any large basis at the present time. It 


is developing, however, constantly. 
“The greatest aid, not only to military av- 
iation but to civil aviation, will be the main- . 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Forest Patrol Operations, Season of 1919 


Distance Covered 235,724 Miles, Flying Time 
2,872 Hours and 970. Fires Were Discovered: 


On August 27, 1919, authority was given the 
Department Air Service Officer to direct all 
forest patrol operations in this department. 
Upon receiving this authority this oftice order- 
ed the patrols out of Rockwell and March 
Fields consolidated,—all operations to be con- 
ducted from March Field. ‘The patrols were 
extended to cover the Santa Barbara forests 
in addition to the forest areas North and East 
of March Field. This consolidation was effect- 
ed and the patrols started over the new areas 
on September 8th, 1919. This office also or- 
dered that DeHaviland-4 airplanes be used for 
patrolling instead of planes then used. The 
patrol routes were mapped out. to cover the 
Santa Barbara forest. ‘his plan, as outlined 
by this office, called for two patrols each day. 
by this change the patrols covered an addi- 
tional stretch of forest area, about one hun- 
dred fifty miles in length. 

The following report covers the operations 
of the forest patrols at March Field from date 
of consolidation to October 31st, 1919, the date 
the patrols were withdrawn, a total of one 


month and twenty-three days: 
(a) Total number of patrols , 
(by) aetotaladistancelcoveredi nian eremiee se 22,252 miles 
(GC) aeoatlithyinestimeyer nny eye ir ere oe 270 hrs. 34 min. 
(d) Total number of fires discovered.:...... WD 

(e) Total accidents requiring major repair...None 

(4) Total number of fatalities 
(g) Average number airplanes in daily use. .2 


(h) Type of plane 
Mather Field 


‘The first forest patrols were established out 
of Mather Field on June Ist, 1919. These 
patrols operated independently under the 
Commanding Officer of Mather Field until 
September 2, 1919, covering a period of three 
months. Data covering this period is given as 


follows: 


(@) I Digtzemvee Governed! .ccobasccogdgeasesods 31,128 miles 


(im) 2bibabares teh 25 Ao dooouosoood CoOudSOudbS 452 hrs. 56 min. 
(c) Number of fires discovered............. 85 
(d) Number of accidents requiring major re- 

WENbe s oocupioddo bon avououooonouUcDO 1 


(e) 
(f) 
(g) 


Number of fatalities , 
Average number airplanes in daily use...2 
Type of plane 


On September 3, 1919, the operations of for- 
est patrols at Mather Field were reported 
through Department Air Service Officer. 

For the period from September 3rd to Octo- 
ber, 31st, 1919, the following data 8 gion: 


(a) Total number of patrols 


(Cb) ieotaladistance icoviereduar mi mipeieeleneiier 16,350 miles 
(yy Aonenl sehnbayer inssss 5 good cducouoouodddsan 270 hrs. 34 min. 
(d) Total number of fires discovered,....... 70 
(e) Total number of accidents requiring ma- 

Ore MONE Soadobdacou dann dodudovoKs None 
@)pehotalanumbersotmatalitiese-:rtriertelril None 


Average number airplanes in daily use...2 
Type of plane JND 


Oregon Forest Patrols 


About July 24th, 1919, telegrams were re- 
ceived by this office from the Governor of 
Oregon and different Forestry Officials in Ore- 
gon requesting airplane assistance in locating 
fires which were raging in Oregon at that time. 
Authority was requested by this office to send 
planes to Oregon for forest patrol work and 
received in telegram from the Director of Air 
Service dated July 30, 1919. Lieutenant E. C. 
Kiel and Sergeant Frank McKee with two air- 
planes were at that time at Camp Lewis, Wash- 
ington, on recruiting work. These two Pais 
were ordered by this office to fly to Salem, Ore- 
gon, and consult with the Forestry officials at 
that place with a view of establishing routes 


(g) 


ee eee reece cer ce reece rccecce 


for patrols. ‘They arrived at Salem on July 
31st, 1919, and commenced operations on Au- 
gust 1st, 1919. On their first trip they took 
with them two forestry officials. Six fires 
were located. Their preliminary report to this 
office showed the necessity of ordering more 
planes to Oregon. Accordingly Major A. D. 
Smith was ordered by this office to Mather 
Field to prepare five JN4D planes and one 
JN4H plane for forest patrol operations in 
Oregon. On August 6, 1919, Major A. D. 
Smith, with five pilots, five mechanics and six 


to October 8th, 1919, the date it was cece 
tinued, two months and eight days: 


(a) 
(bh) 
(ee 


Number of patrols 
Wistancercoy.cre damn s ree i ttiNE ren 33,715 miles 
lyin ge time amet terete aie rise 411 hrs. 24 min. 


(d) Number of fires discovered....... 128 
(e) Accidents requiring major repair..1 Curtiss and 1 DH-4 
(@) Ree Num bemeotmtatalitiesnm mttaer 1—Lt. H. W. Webb 


(g) Average number airplanes in daily 

use 

Cire Ry perotsplaneymeysenr oe ee ra ee JN-4 to Aug. 26th | 
DH-4 to Oct. 8th 


The patrols were discontinued on October 
8, 1919, because numerous rains and snows re- 


GALLAUDET D-4; LIEUT. E. F. STONE IN THE FRONT COCKPIT 


airplanes flew to Salem, Oregon. They 
reached Salem on October 7th. 

Major A. D. Smith took charge of the patrols 
in Oregon on this date. He established one 
base at Salem and one base at Roseburg. This 
arrangement was continued until August 26th, 
when by orders from this office the seven JN4D 
airplanes were replaced by five DeHaviland-4 
planes, and all operations consolidated at Eu- 
gene, Oregon. The operations with the JN4D 
planes were unsatisfactory because of the lim- 
ited area which they could cover without land- 
ing for gasoline and oil. By changing to De- 


Haviland-4 planes greater depth was made ~ 


possible into the mountains, and as a conse- 
quence more of the heavily timbered areas are 
placed under patrol. The cruising radius of 
the patrols was changed from one hundred 
miles to three hundred fifty miles. — 

The JN4D planes, upon being replaced b 
DeHaviland-4 airplanes were ordered by this 
office to Redding, California, for the purpose 
of establishing forest patrols out of that point. 
At the same time it was decided by this office 
to replace all JN4D planes on forest patrol 
work with DeHaviland-4 planes as soon as 
they could be assembled and made ready for 
this work. Accordingly Captain Lowell H. 
Smith was ordered to Mather Field for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the assembling and 
testing of DeHaviland-4 planes for forest 
patrol work. 

The following operations data is given on 
the Oregon Forest patrols to cover the period 
from date of its inauguration, August Ist, 1919, 


moved the danger of fire and at the same time 
made flying impracticable. ' 
Redding and Red Bluff, California 


Patrols at Redding, California, were estab- 
lished by this office on August 31st, 1919, with 
the seven JN4D airplanes which were replaced 
in Oregon by DeHaviland-4 planes. Lieuten- 
ant E. C. Kiel was placed in charge of this 
patrol. Major A. D. Smith was temporarily 
ordered to Redding to assist in the organiza- 
tion of patrols at that place. On September 


(Continued on page 9) 
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Aviation’s Important 


Part in the War 


(Continued from page 3) 


tenance and upkeep of airdromes all over the 


country. We have the best flying conditions 
in this country of any country in the world, 
generally speaking. The airdromes are nec- 
essary for the development of aviation in the 
same way that gas stations and repair sta- 
tions are necessary for automobiles on any 
main roads or highways. 
over routes from east to west and west to 
north to south practically all over this 
country, and by all the large centers of pop- 
ulation, which, at the same time, are the 
strategical centers; and we have tried to 
induce—and have succeeded in a great many 
cases in having—the municipalities to re- 
serve ground for airdromes. What we are 
unaible to do, however, is to sell gas and oil 
and spare parts, etc., to commercial airplanes 
and to others who are forced to use these 
airdremes. What we now want to do is to 
organize all these airdromes throughout the 
country so that they will be available not 
only to our reserve aviation units but for any 
aviation which may want to avail itself of 
these facilities. 
aid we can give at this time to aviation; and 
if we combine this with the organization of 
our reserve units that already exist, poten- 


tially, we can do it very cheaply and with - 


very little trouble. We can also give them 
the obsolescent equipment which we have 
acquired during the war—both training and 
otherwise—so as to keep up their flying. 

“If we organize this system of airdromes, 
which it will be necessary to do, and make 
it available to the airplanes of not only our 
own people but the airplanes that are coming 
in from foreign countries, we must have a 
force for properly policing the air, seeing 
that the airplanes that come across from for- 
eign countries are properly inspected; that 
they do not bring in diseases, for instance, 
or contraband material; that they are safe to 
fly over our cities; that the navigating per- 
sonnel is capable of handling them, ete. As 
they have to land on these fields and be re- 
victualed there, étc., it is quite evident that 
the same direction should inspect them and 
look after them that keeps up the field. That 
is being done by every first-class country in 
the world except ours. At the present time 
we have no regulations whatever on the 
subject. 

Various Departments 

“Next we have the various departments 
of the Government interested in the use of 
aircraft; that is to say, the Army is interest- 
ed in it, the Navy is interested in it, the 
Post Office is interested in it, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, the Coast Guard, Life- 
Saving Service, revenue officials, the Forest 
Service—in fact, nearly every department 
of the Government has some use for aircraft 
and personnel. If each develops along its 
own line the overhead will be multiplied in 
every case. Furthermore, training will re- 
sult in a difference all the way through. 
Basically, all air work is essentially the 
same, no matter where it takes place, and 
basically all training is the same. There is 
no reason why we should have an overhead 
for each one of these entities instead of 
combining the overhead under one general 
direction, : 

“Next, from a military standpoint, it is 
essential to have a direction from one com- 
mon source because fighting in the air is 
the same no matter where it may take place, 
whether it be over the water or over the 
land, The only part of aviation that essen- 
tially belongs and has to be attached to an 
army and a navy for their own domestic use 


We have flown 


That will be the greatest 
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is observation aviation, which relates to lo- 
cal reconnaissance for them, that is, seeing 
the objects that are at or near to them; the 
adjustment of their artillery fire, that is, 
telling them where their projectiles are hit- 
ting and how; and to liaison bezsween their 
different elements, by liaison is meant keep- 
ing communication up between them. 

“All pursuit aviation, and by pursuit avi- 
ation is meant that aviation which pursues, 
catches up, and attacks a hostile aviation 


CAPT. ROSS SMITH WHO FLEW FROM 
ENGLAND TO AUSTRALIA IN A VICK- 


: HRS-VIMY-ROLLS MACHINE. 


LEFT TO RIGHT—CAPT. ROSS-SMITH, 
et V. M. SMITH, SERGT. J. M. BEN- 


Photo international 


and which, by its very nature, is the most im- 
portant aviation there is because if you can 
shoot the enemy completely out of the air 
you have predominance over him—pursuit 
aviation is the same no matter where it is. 
Bombardment aviation is handled exactly 
under the same principles, by bombardment 
aviation is meant that aviation which car- 
ries heavy projectiles and throws them 
down in various ways. Attack aviation is 
that aviation which attacks objects on the 
ground, either troops, vessels, trains, or 
things of that kind. 
Aviation’s Principal Mission 

“The principal mission, therefore, of avi- 
ation, is not observation for units to which 
it is attached, but is the destruction of hos- 
tile aviation, in the same way that the prin- 
cipal mission of the navy is the destruction 
of the hostile navy, or the principal mission 
of an army is the destruction of the hostile 
army. Therefore, in order to unite and 
bring your greatest effect to bear in any one 
place it is necessary to unite all the elements 
of your aviation at the place where the de- 
cision is to be called for, no matter whether 
it is war on the sea or land. In this par- 
ticular case we had a war on land, essentially 
in Europe. No nation ever held the sea to 
the same extent that the Entente Powers 
or the Allies held the ocean during the emer- 
gency: It was necessary, therefore, to con- 
centrate all the aviation against the enemy 


on land, and that is where the fighting in 


the air took place. There was no fighting 
on the sea to amount to anything. The use 
of aviation on the sea related almost entirely 
to observation and reconnaissance. 


“Now, those are the main consideration: 
which impel us to recommend that the United 
States unify its air services under a central 
direction, which will give the greatest econo- 
my in administration and upkeep and at the 
same time will put the direction of air ser- 
vice matters under air officers who are expert 
in its use and handling, and who are essen- 
tially interested in its development, as dis- 
tinguished from putting it under the older 
services, who regard it as an auxiliary and 
who are not specifically charged with its de- 


velopment as an arm by itself. All other 


great nations have come to this solution— 
that is to say, of uniting their air services. 
“Under the Department of Aviation you 
have an air force which hag one branch with 
the Army and one branch with the Navy, 
which would handle under the Army and the 
Navy the observation aviation which they 
need for their domestic and local use, but 
that the personnel assigned shall be air- 
force personel; they would act very much 


in the same way that the marines did when . 


they were assigned to duty with the Army. 
How the Plan Would Work 


“You would have an air force for the mili- 
tary service, one for the Navy, and a central 


flying force for offensive duty, which could | 
be used anywhere—that is, pursuit, attack, | 


and bombardment aviation. 


I would recom- | 


mend a director of civil aviation under the | 
department, who would tbe charged with | 


drawing up and looking after all laws regu- | 
lating the use of civil aviation, the upkeep | 


of aerodromes, and their proper policing, etc., 
of the assignment of personnel and material 
to any of the civil departments of Govern- 
ment that required its use, such ag the Post 
Office Department, the Treasury Depart- 
ment in its various activities, and other de- 
partments of Government. His work would 
be to see that suitable personnel and material 
was supplied to them and that it was kept up. 
“In the case of the Post Office Depart- 
ment they would have complete, we might 
say, tactical jurisdiction over it. They 
would establish the schedules and do any- 
thing they desired to do, but they would 
not be charged with maintaining a tech- 
nical section for the development of equip- 
ment, or with a purchasing department for 
getting it, or anything of that kind. Fur- 
thermore, this would give general super- 
vision of all this equipment so it could he 
transferred or transformed to war use 
whenever necessary, very much in the same 
way that ships are designed for that pur-* 
pose now. As another branch, I woula 
have a supply branch which would be 


charged with the finances, with the tech- 
nical work and with the production of this . 


material. Those are the three big branches, 
the civil branch, the supply branch, and a 
skilled air force, under a central officer 
who would be a civil officer of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Present Equipment Obsolete 


“Since the declaration of the armistice 
we have constructed no new equipment in 
this country. The equipment which was 
constructed before the armistice is now 
of an obsolescent, if not entirely obso- 
lete type. All the equipment that we con- 
structed for war purposes before the ar- 
mistice was of a foreign model. That was 
necessary because we had not, at that time, 
developed any types which had been prov- 
en in the war. The other nations of the 
world kept right on with their progressive 
development of aviation equipment, so that 
at this time they have in their hands, or 
they are capable of getting within a very 
short time, equipment which is entirely 
ue to date. By this I mean that at the time 
0 
ships engines of 220 horsepower. Pursuit. 
ships of today are equipped with engines 
of 340 horsepower. The same proportion 


(Continued on page 7) 


the armistice we were using in pursuit. - 
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DH-4 REMODELLING SPECIFICATIONS 

The type DH-4B airplane is ‘being re- 
modeled for the Air Service according to 
specifications from existing DH-4 airplanes. 
The materials used in this remodeling wili 
conform to Air Service specifications wher- 
ever applicable. 

The major requirements of the modifica- 
tions are as follows :— 


Aeromarine Plane and Motor Co. AT 
Gallaudet Aircraft Corp. 
E. Greenwich, R. I. AG 
L. W. F. Engineering Co. 
College Point, L.[. 47 
Thomas-Morse Aircraft Corp. 
Nichiareayay Neel 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 47 


THREE QUARTER FRONT VIEW OF THE DH-4B (BLUEBIRD) 


(a) The gasoline tank shall be moved 
forward and located approximately at Sta- 
tion H. 

(b) The space formerly occupied by the 
gasoline tank shall be utilized for the pilot’s 
cockpit. 

(c) Controls shall be revamped, inclu- 
ding a new stick control in the gunner’s 
cockpit. . 

The alterations and additions made nec- 
essary by these requirements are in general 
as follows :— 

(a) Rearrangement of truss and brace 
wires at center section. 

(b) New fuselage 
tank. 

(c) New fuselage 
Station II. 

(d) New bulkheads between Station 8 
and 9 and between Stations 10-A and 1} 
and a new cross number at Station 8. 

(e) Re-location of pilot’s floor. 

(f) New cowling over tank and pilot’s 
cockpit. 

(g) Relocation of fixed guns. 

(h) Re-location of engine controls in 
pilot’s cockpit. 

(i) Relocation of engine 
pilot’s cockpit 

(j) Re-location of storage battery, oxy- 
gen apparatus, radio equipment, fire extin- 
guisher and miscellaneous equipment, for- 
merly in the pilot’s eockpit. 

Allowance has been made in the seating 
design to permit each occupant of the ma- 
chine to wear a parachute strapped on the 
back, 

The following airplane companies have 
been awarded contracts for the performance 
of this work :— 


reinforcement at 


reinforcement at 


controls in 


Curtiss Airplane and Motor Corp. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave, N. Y. 47 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 
Dayton, O. 48 


METERING CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CARBURETORS 


Synopsis of Technical Report No. 49 
prepared by P. S. Tice and Dr, H. C. Dick- 
inson of the Bureau of Standards and cov- 
ering scientific research conducted for the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics, Washington, D. C. This report is divi- 
ded into six parts as follows: 

Part I.—Description of Carburetor ‘Test 
Plant; describes the carburetor testing 
equinment constructed by the Bureau of 
Standards for the convenient and accurate 
observation of carburetor performance 
alone, unaffected by engine characteristics. 
This apparatus permits the testing of car- 
buretors and their elements at widely va- 
rying air pressures and temperatures, for 
both steady and controlled pulsating flow. 
Fuel quantities are determined by weight 
and air quantities by an included orifice 
meter. 

Part IlI—Discharge Characteristics ot 
Fuel Metering Nozzles in Carburetors; de- 
scribes the results of experiments to de- 
termine the effects of varying the diameter, 
length and form of entrance of metering 
passages, aS well as of fluidity change with 
temperature. It is concluded that control 
of mixture ratios is obtainable by simple 
selection of the ratio of diameter to length 
for the fuel metering passage, if other con- 
ditions remain constant. 

Part IJ].—Characteristics of Air Flow in 
Carburetors; discusses the results of exper- 
imental determinations of the coefficient of 


— 


discharge for various types of carburetor 
air metering passages. The most important 
conclusions are: that the discharge coeffic- 
ient increases with the thrust velocity up 
to about 145 feet per second and thereafter 
remains almost constant; that considerabie 
variations in passage form, air density, and 
amount of fuel admitted to the air stream 
do not materially alter the discharge cc- 
efficient 

Part IV.—Effect of Pulsating Air Flow 
in Carburetors; gives the results of exper- 
imental determinations of the effect of pui- 
gating air flow upon the metering charac- 
teristics of two carburetors embodying 
widely different metering methods. It is 
concluded that carburetor capacity is negli- 
gibly affected by pulsations of the usuai 
rates and amplitudes, but that the metering 
is affected sufficiently to necessitate the con- 
sideration of pulsation characteristics if 
mixture ratios are to be accurately con- 
trolled. 

Part V.—Natural and Required Metering 
Characteristics of Carburetors; is a dis- 
cussion of the theoretical and experimental 
mixture proportioning. characteristics of 
carburetors as applied to aircraft service, 
also of the mixture ratios for optimum en- 
gine performance. The altitude and throttle 
compensation characteristics ‘experimen- 
tally determined for five carburetors are 
studied and a new type is shown which pos- 
sesses nearly complete altimetric compen- 
sation. From the standpoint of engine re- 
quirements, it is concluded that the mixture 
ratio which produces maximum power is 
practically constant at 15 to 1 for gasoline 
at all air densities, but that the mixture 
ratio for maximum economy decreases with 
the air density. With respect to natural 
carburetor performance, it is’concluded that 
the ordinary variations in structure and 
fuel controll inappreciably affect the alti- 
metric compensation but da wery materi- 
ally affect the throttle compensation. 

Part VI.—Control of Carburetor Metering 
Characteristics for Aircraft Service; dis- 
cusses means for securing correct altimetric 
and throttle compensation. It is concluded: 
that several methods will be equally effec- 
tive; that automatic regulation is more de- 
sirable than manual; and that an automatic 


control can be made to provide complete 
compensation. ; 
Temperatures .in Spark Plugs Having 


Steel and Brass Shells 


Brass has often been assumed superior 
to steel for spark plug shells because of its 
greater heat conductivity. The measure- 
ments described in this report prove the 
contrary, showing that the interior of a 
spark plug having a brass shell is from 50 
to 150 C. (90 to 270 F.) hotter than that of 
a similar steel plug. Consistent results were 
obtained in both an aviation and a truck 
engine, and under conditions which elim- 
inated all other sources of difference be 
tween the plugs. It is to be concluded that 
steel is to be preferred to brass for spark 


plug shells. (National Advisory Committee’s, 


Report.) 
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Aviation’s Important 


Part In War 


(Continued from page 5) 


obtain with ships for observation or for 
bombardment or for attack, so that at this 
time you might say, strictly speaking, we 
have no war equipment with which to con- 
duct a war against a first-class power. We 
have models of such equipment on hand 
which are equal or superior to any others 
in the world. They have on hand at our 
engineering section at Dayton and we have 
inspected them personally and they are 
splendid. It will take us from a year to a 
year and a half or two years to produce them 
in sufficient quantity to put them in the 
hands of our troops in case of trouble. 
x * % 

“T believe a man can fly up to the time 
he is 60 years of age. During the war the 
French had a man flying at 57 years of 
age on the front. We have one 48 years 
old who flies pursuit ships. I _ believe 
that when a man first comes into the ser- 
vice he should be a young man, much less 
than 30. Our best pilots in Europe were 
from 25 to 30 years of age. It makes a dif- 
ference with the pilots that are engaged 
on the line; these should be young. In so 
far as the direction of air vnits is concern- 
ed and the handling of the service, that 
requires the knowledge of men who have 
had long experience. 


Civil Industry Must Be Fostered 


“If you do not foster the civil industry 
you would have to depend on foreigners, 
because you never could keep up a Govern- 
ment plant sufficient for the production of 
a great number of planes necessary in case 
of emergency. You have to be dependent 
upon private interests’ in the end for any- 
thing the Government needs in great quan- 
tity. 

“T am in favor of the establishment of 
fields throughout the country at which 
pilots could get their fuel and spare parts 
for their planes at cost. I would also make 
available alll the engineering data which 
the Government has, supplying it to the 
factories so that they could use it and get 
any data they wanted for specific work. I 
think you could outfit the Government with 
sufficient airplanes for all uses for next 
year—the Army, the Navy, the Post Office 
Department, and all other activities of the 
Government—for about $80,000,000; and 
after that I think an annual appropriation 
for the construction of airplanes of $59,- 
000.000 would cover it very well. 

“We have an example of the Government 
ownership of airplane factories in the case 
of another country. The result was that 
the whole thing was/controlled by a very 
few individuals and they did not utilize the 
inventive ability of that particular country. 

“We need to get away from the conven- 
tional, old types of airplanes that we have 
been using during the war, to which we 
have been confined, and to make new types, 
and we want to get the greatest number of 
minds possible working on that proposition. 
Things along this line have been coming 
so fast since the war closed that it is al- 
most impossible to keep up with them. I 
mentioned the Turbo Booster as an in- 
stance. It carries the airplanes into alti- 
tudes which we never thought of before. 
If we confine our air activities to one of 
the older departments, they will be regard- 
ed as simply auxiliary and not as the main 
proposition. 

“If the Air Service is to be regarded as 
@ major arm and developed, then combine 
its activities and fix the responsibility on 
one department for its efficiency; if it is to 
be considered as nothing but an auxiliary, 


‘is the reverse of a blind alley occupation. 
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then do not have any Air Service, which 
will be an annuncement to the world that 
we will abandon the air to others’ domin- 
ance, commercially and in a military way.” 


BRITISH A, F, INDEPENDENCE 


The constitution of the British air foree empha- 
sizes its integrity and independence as a separate 
fighting unit of the Crown, says the Manchester 
Guardian, This is indicated by the special ranks 
ereated for the foree. The three higher ranks— 
marshal of the air, air chief marshal and air mar- 
shal—may not be filled for some time. It is ex- 
pected that the highest rank at present will be 
vice marshal, whieh will go, of course, to Sir H. M. 
Trenchard. It is equivalent to rear admiral or 
major general, 

It is important to remember that, while the 
other arms of the Crown are returning to a pre- 
war basis, the air foree had no pre-war basis, and 
so has to construct itself anew on a peace footing. 

An officers’ cadet college is being established, and 
will begin its first course next January. Its organ- 
ization has been carefully drawn up after con- 
sultation with educational authorities. 
Cecil was the chairman of the committee, which 
gave long consideration to the matter. For the 
first years cadets will be admitted by ordinary 
competitive examination, as for the army, but 
possibly another and better way may be found 
for this exceptional work. ‘There will be special 
courses In navigation by day and night, photog- 
raphy, bombing, gunnery and wireless, in addition 
to special technical engineering schools. A pro- 
portion of the cadets will go to the Air Staff Col- 
lege. 

Throughout the training there will be the closest 
cooperation with the navy and the army, all lead- 
ing up to, if not a joint staff, a joint pool of com- 
mon knowledge, so that the three services can co- 
operate in the closest union in war. All officers 
of the air force must learn to fly, with the pos- 
sible exception of the doctors and chaplains. The 
air force have already demobilized 1,917 officers 
and 211,000 other fanks. It is a question if the 
demobilization has not been too quick, throwing 
too great a strain on the cadets to build up the new 
force. 

Men and boys will be enlisted and receive train- 
ing in engineering and all its branches applicable 
to the air. One inducement pointed out by the air 
authorities 1s that their service has the advantage 
that, whatever the leneth of service of the man, 
he receives training’ fitting him for civil life. It 
They 
hope to enlist considerable numbers of men already 
skilled in the work. 

The importance of good workmanship is empha- 
sized, for life in the air depends on good me- 
chanics and good riggers. The air authorities hope 
in the next three months to organize the new force, 
and they will take as their seale the pre-war army 
and navy. 

The foreign service part will appeal to many 
men. There are squadrons and parts of squadrons 
on the frontiers of Afghanistan, Egypt, Palestine, 
the Caucasus. Archangel and Mesopotamia and in 
France and Germany. and in most parts of the 
empire. The men on foreign service will not have 
to spend their whole period (a minimum of four 
years) abroad unless they want to do so. Short 
periods of foreign service are aimed at. 

The foree will begin with the pride of achieve- 
ment in a record of the air that is the envy of the 
world. 

A scheme is being worked out by which the Air 
Foree ean be identified with the Territorial Force, 
forming in some respects part of it. The Terri- 
torial air organization will probably begin in cer- 
tain counties where there are aerodromes. 


FLYING AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

Flying not only furnishes a new viewpoint, but 
also a new vantage point for recording with the 
eamera information that is valuable for other pur- 
poses than mapping. An enterprising lumberman 
with extensive timber lands could explore his 
forests from the air and record his observations 
by means of aerial photography. From the photo- 
graphs an accurate estimate of the amount and 


Lord Hugh 


location of each species of timber available on his 
land could be made and these photographs would 
make possible the filling of the needs of the market 
in the shortest space of time. 

Another field of utility would be the photo- 
graphing of real estate for advertising purposes. 
An aerial photograph not only permits of the com- 
prehensive presentation of large tracts of land, 
but it can be used as an attractive advertisement. 
Chambers of commence will turn to photography 
from the air for securing photographs of their 
cities, to show railroad lines, harbor facilities, 
well-arranged streets for hauling manufactured 
products, residential sections for workmen’s 
homes, factory districts, groups of large business 
buildings and for other purposes. 

Photographs of the same eity, taken at intervals 
of a few months or years, would illustrate more 
eloquently than an array of charts the statisties 
as to its growth. Fire insurance companies will 
inevitably become interested in these aerial surveys 
as they would in fact be inspections from the air 
that would give the companies a bird’s-eye view of 
the conditions and surroundings of buildings in 
various sections of the city and thus enable them 
to realize and keep check on the fire risk involved. 


The foregoing compose most of the more impor- 
tant applications of aerial photography. While 
these workaday problems are under consideration, 
sight should not be lost of the possibilities of aerial 
photography in the realm of sport. Although this 
possible application has not as yet received the 
same amount of attention, it is already realized 
that motion pictures made from he air, of races 
for instance, would show the gains and losses of 
the contestants in a better way than they can he 
seen by a spectator limited to one viewpoint. 


NORMA COMPANY OF AMERICA 

On December 10 the Norma Company of 
America, manufacturers of “Norma” Precis- 
ion Bearings, moved its factory from the 
Bronx, New York City, to Anable Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y., where a modern 
four-story reinforced concrete building has 
been acquired. 

Under the new arrangement a largely 
increased factory space is secured, making 
yossible added output of “Norma” ‘bearings 
necessitated by the growing demand for 
these high-precision units. 

The new plant is being rapidly equipped 
with the special machines needed for pre- 


cision manufacture, and the full capacity 


will be available shortly. 

The executive offices at 1790 Broadway 
have been consolidated with the factory at 
the new address. 


SPOKANE LANDING FIELDS 

Spokane, Wash., is to have two landing 
fields. The Symons-Russell Aviation Com- 
pany, which has been utilizing the Park- 
water field since its organization, has now 
secured ground of its own under lease from 
two transcontinental railroads and located 
four miles from the center of the city. The 
new field is 2500 feet long and 900 feet wide, 
free from houses, trees or wires on three 
sides, perfectly smooth and adjacent to vari- 
ous emergency ladning places. 

A contract has been made for a hangar 
and it is nroposed to follow this with repair 
shops and gas tanks. It is claimed this field 
complies almost completely with federal re- 
quirements. ; 


EX-ARMY FLIERS JOIN 
Bernard Bros. and Paul Francis, ex-army 
aviators, have joined forces in Spokane, 
Wash., and have two airplanes flying there. 
The merger is said to contemplate opening 
up a new aviation field with hangars and 
modern equipment, 


SCHROEDER TO TRY AGAIN. 
Major R. W. Schroeder ig expected soon 
to make a new airplane flight, using a La- 
pere machine with a supercharged Liberty 
engine. 
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A Happy New Year 


. 


N the year about to dawn AIRCRAFT JOURNAL believes aviation 
in the United States will move forward speedily and toward even 
greater prosperity—and to all of its friends this magazine ex- 

tends the compliments of the season. 


The Large Airplane and its Limitations 


N a recent paper before the Aeronautical Society of Great Britain, 
A. Ryan gives a hopeful view of the possibility of building large 
airplanes. 

The arguments in favor of the view that there are limits to the 
size of efficient airplanes are very briefly stated: 

The weight of structures similarly loaded and of equivalent 
strengths vary as the cube of the linear dimensions. 

The gross lift of an airplane varies as the square of the linear 
dimensions of the planes. 

So that if all other items, such as resistance, vary as the weight, 
cr the square of the dimensions, and the weight of the structure 
increases at a more rapid rate than the lift or area of the planes, 
then at some point there will be no margin for useful load. 

But starting with an airplane of four tons for which weights 
and resistances are detailed, Mr. Ryan demonstrates fairly conlu- 
sively that with increasing size, the proportional effect of resistance 
is very much decreased. 

The power plant weight may go down, as in larger engines, 


weight per horse-power may go down, and tanks weigh less for a 


given capacity. 
Refinement of structure is also possible in the large machine. 
The conclusions are that at 85 tons there might still be a use- 
ful lift of 32 per cent. 
The paper is certainly hopeful and reasonably so. 


A Uniwersal Test Engine 


HE Power Plant Section at McCook Field has developed 
a single cylinder test engine, which marks a real develop- 
ment in engine testing. By an extremely ingenious design of 
crankcase, adjustable crankshaft and connecting rods of varying 
lengths, it is possible to test in this device, cylinders having bore 
diameter from four to eight inches, and strokes from four inches to 
ten inches inclusive. Compression rates can be varied from 4. to 
1,to10to1. This covers the range of most of the airplane engines 
in use at the present day. 
The universal test engine allows the value of any cylinder de- 
sign to be ascertained before a complete engine is constructed, with 
much saving of expense in all experimental engine work. 


Aerial Navigation Devices 


T is interesting to note the increasing attention being given to 

aerial navigation, While the principles of aerial navigation are 

not dissimilar from those of marine navigation, aerial work 
is conducted under much greater difficulties, partly owing to the 
greater rapidity of action and the lessened time available for the 
taking of observations and the making of computations, and 
partly to the restricted space available for aerial navigation in 
the airplane of average dimensions. 


Necessity being the mother of inventions, it is thanks to these 
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very difficulties that ingenious devices have come to the forefront. 

Among these, two are worth special mention. One is a 
special method of map mounting, in which a long strip of map cov- 
ering, say 100 or more miles of country in the north—south di- 
rection is taken and cut into a number of narrow strips in the east- 
west direction. These are mounted on linen and folded after the 
manner of accordion pleating. The map is held in a flat holder, 
which can be carried by the navigator in a convenient position. 
The pilot or navigator can unfold strips at need in the restricted 
space of an ordinary cockpit. 

In the other device a simple protractor arrangement, together 
of the 
and wind velocity, 


course 
by very 


While these devices may be simple, even obvious, they will 
aid the commercial pilot greatly in his everyday work. 


Folding Wings and Dropping Wings 


RECENT Navy specification asks for folding wings, and for an 
arrangement permitting the wings to be readily dropped when 

the seaplane is afloat and incapacitated for flight. 
° While the introduction of folding wings seems an easy matter, 
in reality it involves quite a number of structural difficulties for a 
seaplane. Thus while the upper wing on folding back may clear 
the tail surfaces comfortably, the lower wing seems perversely to 
entangle itself in the stabilizer. Hence the overhang which is al- 
most invariably present in a seaplane with folding wings. The over- 
hang though perfectly sound, detracts from simplicity of design, 
since the upper and lower wing can no longer be exactly alike. At 


‘the hinge points, considerable care is required, so that while the 


folding back of the wings is possible without any slackening of 
wires, there is not too great a distance between the point of attach- 
ment of a lift wire and of a strut, with correspondingly large offset 
moments. 

The design must also be such, that it is possible to dispense 
with the carrying of a turnbuckle strut. Altogether the problem, 
apart from the question of the hinges themselves, is as intricate 
a one as the designer can wish. 

When it comes to dropping the wings, the best solution seems 
to be that of dropping the hinges on the fixed portions of the wing 
spars. If this is to be done, considerable care is required so that 
strength may not be lost thereby. 

The Navy is perfectly justified in setting these problems, and 
their solution by designers, will mark a step forward, with subse- 
qent application to commercial seaplanes. 


A Suggestion for Light Steam Boilers 


HILE considering the possibility of utilizing a steam engine 

in the airplane, the well known French investigator A. 
Toussaint suggests that just as the turbo-compressor has 

been used to supply an increased amount of oxygen to the internal 
combustion engine, so a compressor device might be used to assist 
and lighten the steam engine boiler. Since the desirability of 8 a 
steam-power plant is counterbalanced by its excessive weight, ev- ev- 
ery means of securing lightness is valuable and M. Toussaint’s 

idea seems important and interesting. 
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Forest Patrol Operations, 
Season of 1919 


(Continued from page 4) 


Oth by orders from this office the seven JN4D 
planes were replaced with five DeHaviland-4 
planes and patrols continued with DeHavi- 
’and-4 planes until October 3lst. Lieutenant 
J. S. Krull relieved Lieutenant E. C. Kiel as 
Commanding Officer on the same date. On 
September 15th the patrol base was changed 
from Redding to Red Bluff. This change was 
“made after an inspection by the Department 
Air Service Officer because better facilities for 
a base existed at Red Bluff than at Redding. 
A complete report of the operations of this 
patrol from the date of its inauguration to the 
date of its discontinuance follows : 

Niwbaloyse Ot PEAK Looviadosdssccosos 93 


Co) IDiisteree Conneral boododoboovgccacoct 29,239 miles 
Cea hilyingeaciineneserie nl ieisyergcii ees ....340 hrs. 39 min. 
(d) Number of fires discovered..........107 


Accidents requiring .major repair..... 2 
(i) Number of fatalities 
Average number of airplanes in daily 


2 
NPRM GA Sorc ite sods cae aunt aye JN4D to Sept. 6 
DH-4 to Oct. 31 


Fresno, California 


Forest patrol at Fresno was established by 
this office on August 28, 1919. Two airplanes, 
two pilots and two mechanics were the person- 
nel and equipment at first. JN4D airplanes 
were used. Lieutenant Robert Kauch was the 
senior pilot. On September 14th this detach- 
ment was increased to four JN4D airplanes, 
four pilots and six mechanics. Three DeHavi- 
land-4 planes replaced the JN4D planes on Sep- 
tember 21st, 1919. This patrol was discon- 
tinued on October 31st. Following operations 
data covering period of operations is given: 


Co) piONtimberotapatrolsmenrir iaewrs at ater 85 

Gb) Wistancescovercds era ries ciseieicios ees 19,709 miles 
CO ibyin gestitme eae emicnty wir racers 254 hrs. 26 min. 
(d) Number of fires discovered........... 9 

(e) Accidents requiring major repair..... 0 


({) Number of fatalities 
Average number of planes in daily 
use 
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Sip ORBEA O BeNOR Coen JN4D to Sept. 21 
DH-4 to Oct. 31 


Summing up the forest patrol operations this 
- season it is desired particularly to commend 
the pilots and mechanics on their excellent 
work. Practically all of the forest areas are 
over mountainous terrain. The number of 
available landing places in case of motor 
trouble are very few. Skillful piloting is nec- 
essary to avoid being lost in the smoke and fog 
which: prevails when large fires are burning. 
The pilots and mechanics have performed this 
work with a willing spirit and it is by their 
efforts principally that the successful results 
obtained during the season were made possible. 
The mechanics, as a rule, acted as observers 
for their pilots. On account of this fact orders 
_ were issued placing all mechanics who made 
such flights on flying status. 

That the airplane patrol has aided materially 
-in checking the number and extent of forest 
fires is an unquestioned fact. Forestry officials 
have expressed themselves as being very much 
pleased with the results obtained this year. 
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A SUCCESSFUL HELICOPTER 

According to the Paris correspondent of 
the Daily Mail, a claim is made that an 
airplane has been invented which will solve 
the difficulties of vertical ascension, staying 
still in the air, and slow flight. The de- 
signers are Professor Louis Lacoin, of the 
Central School of Arts and Manufacture, 
and M. Louis Danblanc, an engineer. The 
The plans and models which have been 
submitted to the French government, have 
been found so promising that the State has 
not only bought all patent rights but has 
also advanced £4,000 for further experi- 
ments. The inventors have spent £10,000 on 
it allready . 

The first machine, begun in 1915, is now 
approaching completion. It has no wings or 
planes with the except’: of two small 
rudder fins at the tail. Its suspension in the 
air and its propulsion are effected by means 
of twin four-bladed propellers. The blades 
of the propellers are built of material 
similar to the wings of an ordinary ma- 
chine, though much stronger. Each blade 
is capable of a change of angle, and it is 
by this means that the angle, elevation and 
speed of flight are regulated. By adjusting 
the propeller blades and the speed of the 
twin motors it is stated that almost com- 
plete immobility in the air can be obtained. 

In an interview in the DAILY MAIL M. 
Lacion said:—‘The airplane or alerion, as 
we call it, is in reality a simpie machine. 
The body is built exactly like that of an 
airplane with rear skid, landing wheels, 
and rudder. The chief novelty is that the 
entire force of suspension is provided by 
the’ twin propellers, which are situated in 
a horizontal position on either side of the 
body of the machine in the axis of the 
center of gravity. The propellers are four- 
bladed and resemble roughly a, lucky clover 
with four leaves. Each blade is like the 
wings of an ordinary aeroplane with lon- 
gitudinal strut and metal membranes covy- 
ered with aeroplane linen, 

“So I have. calculated that our motors 
need never drive these propellers at any 
verv high sneed (roughly one-third the speed 
of the ordinary flying machine propeller.) 
Yet to insure rigidity they are further 
consolidated by steel stays which make 
them capable of overcoming a strain of 
more than 8000 lb. 

“Our machine does not need to start at 
any great speed, and, indeed, when we put 
the full-size machine to its full test next 
spring I intend to start at the lowest speed 
possible. It is only when with the ‘joy- 
stick’ I put the blades at the proper angle 
that gradually the machine will rise hori- 
zontally. When I want to move forward -I 
manoevure the tail and push the joy-stick 
over a little farther. 

“Tf one of the motors stopped, the ap- 
paratus linking them ur, so that they: both 
work the propellers at the same _ speed, 
would ensure a slow flight with the re- 
maining motor. If both failed at once, the 
pilot woula put them out of gear and the 
machine would plane down supported by 
the 360 square feet propeller surface and 


SUMMARY OF FOREST PATROL OPERATIONS, SEASOON 1919 


Rock. March March Mather 
6-1-9-7 6-1-9-7 9-7-10-31 6-1-9-2 
Distance Covered ........ 36,854 46,297 22,252 31,128 
lyin gicinnen cerns ste © 410 hrs. 466hrs. 265 hrs. 452 hrs. 
S6min. 54min. 56 min. 
Fires Discovered ........ 24 75 72 85 
Accidents Involving 
Major Repairs .......... 0 3 A) 1 
eatalties ocak ieussat ke hee: 0 0 0 0 
Airplanes used Daily..... 2) 3 2 2 


Mather Red Bluff Fresno Oregon Total 
9-2-10-31 8-31-10-31 8-28-10-31 8-1-10-8 
16,530 29,239 19,709 33,715 235,724 miles 
270 hrs. 340 hrs. 254 hrs. 411 hrs. 2,872 hrs. 
34min. 39 min. 26 min. 24 min. 49 min 
70 107 i) 128 570 

0 2 0 2 8 

0 0 0 il 1 

2 2 2 2 WZ, 


_type of hangar. 
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the propellers would revolve independently 
by wind pressure.” (Aeronautics) 


UNDERGROUND AIRSHIP SHED . 

In a recent issue of Der Motorwagen, the 
writer describes a design of underground 
airship shed which was apparentiy placed 
before the German authorities, and which 
as up to now has been subject to censorship. 

A pit forming a closed circle, and gradu- 
ally narrowing downward, forms the under- 
ground hangar, the diameter, breadth across 
the wing, and height of which are chosen so 
as to leave sufficient clearance for the air- 
ship. From the plan it appears that an an- 
nular trench 40 m. across the annular por- 
tion, and of 185 m. mean diameter should be 
able to house eight airships, or, say four of 
the rigid type 145 m. long, and four others 
of the non-rigid type from 90 to 100 m. long. 
The diameter of the annular trench could be 
reduced if it were desired to accommodate 
fewer airships. 

In this system, the annular portion of the 
roof, as wel] as the doors of the shed. can 
be made to slide about the center of the 
circle so that if more than one of each type 
of airship is contained in the shed, it would 
be possible to send out the one whose longi- 
tudinal] axis was not likely to he deflected 
by the direction of the prevailing wind. 
Again, it is suggested that the floor or plat- 
form should be eapab'e of revolving also, 
which would further simplify matters. 

Dealing with the cost of this design of 

shed, the writer estimates that less land 
would be required for the site, as it would 
be nossible to use the roof, of the under- 
ground hangar as a landing place. Charges 
for excavation and removal of earth would 
not be inordinate, as the material excavated 
need not he carried away, but could be used 
for banking up the ground inside and out- 
side the annular pit. A thick masonry lin- 
ing for the pit would be unnecessary, as the 
danger of collapse of the sides would be 
obviated by decreasing the diameter of the 
pit from the top downwards, since only 
room for the car is necessary on the floor. 
A thin layer of concrete should thus be 
sufficient as lining. The site should, of 
course, be chosen so as to be free from 
ground water. 
_ The roof of the shed would be of light 
iron construction with corrugated iron or 
similar framing, and small top lights. The 
space of roof to be covered in is compara- 
tively small, as compared with the circular 
The sliding roof of the 
shed would be supported on wide diameter 
rollers running on a well machined roller 
path, driven from a motor placed diametri- 
cally opposite the shed opening and operat- 
ing through teeth cut in the runway. The 
deuble sliding doors would also be driven 
from the Same motor, by suitable means. 

The shipping in and out of the airships 
could be carried on wtihout difficulty. For 
the latter overation, it would be sufficient 
to post a squad of men at each side of the 
sliding doors in the roof. The men would 
gradually release the guy ropes and the 
airship would ascend by its own bouyancy. 


HAWKER MAY FLY TO ASIA 

Harrv C. Hawker, intrepid pilot, who was 
unsuccessful in his attempt to bridge the 
Atlantic in a single flight, will be the pilot 
of a 660 horse-power White: monoplane 
when it leaves on its flight for the Asiatic 
continent. 
ee SESS GIB 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rates, 25 cents per agate line per insertion. Black 
face type, 50 cents per agate line. Forms close { 
Saturday preceding date of publication. 
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FOR SALE—One Tractor Biplane with 
75 Horsepower Motor. A bargain at $850. 
Address, H. E. Wetzig, Junction City, Kansas. 
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AERONAUTICAL SHOW 


of CHICAGO 
rly! 


With the approval, sanction and patronage of 
the Manufacturers Aircraft Association, Inc. — 
ifecnasecess | sa 
De ee 50,000 square feet of space with the 1920 
models of the Aircraft industry. 


machines. 


See the famous fighting planes with battle 


Pe Yo ecards 


First time on exhibition, Eddie Rickenbackers 
“SPAD”’’, Dirigibles, Balloons, Machine Guns 
lee and other war equipment. 


U. S. Army and Navy exhibit. 


Bede ys. 3 
: The most spectacular and tremendous ex- 
position ever in the west. Wonderful scenic 


decorations and a real 20th Century show. 


Jah ye 


THE COLISEUM 
FLY! January 8 #0 14-1920 


| 

ee 

FL ys See the limousine touring planes, the racing 
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The newest Vought Product, Model VF-10 3-Place Flying Boat— 


@ The unrivalled character of the Design and 
Performance, of course, goes without saying. 


€ We invite your attention to the Desirability CHANCE M. VOUGHT 


of Possession--assuring you of reasonable | Winans ARTO) Glew nale OE NTEnS 
First Cost and negligible Operating Ex- ‘ ma i Pi 
pense. Long Island City, New York 


@ Immediate Delivery. 


eroplanes 


VoUGHT 


The Vought VE-7 2-Place Training and Sport Airplane— 


@ VE-7, Maj. R. W. Schroeder, U. S. A. pilot, 
won the New York-Toronto International 
Airplane Reliability Handicap Contest. 


@ Adopted by U. S. Army Air Service as the : LEWIS & VOUGHT CORP. 
Standardized Advanced Training Type. WEBSTER AND SEVENTH AVENUES 
@ Immediate Delivery for Civil Use. | Long Island City, New York 
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THE AEROMARINE PLANE AND MOTOR COMPANY 


Will Specialize in Filling the Individual Requirements of 


be THE UNITED STATES — : 
ARMY AND NAVY | 


= ic nd ie 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


Aeromarine Plane & Motor Company 


Factory —Keyport, N. J. New York Office—Times Bldg. ; 


Member Manufacturers’ Aircraft Association ~ 
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AVIATION INSURANCE 


N 
‘ 
i/ N 
RCN \ y VERY element of per- 
ia N THE S Ce) ye fection in construction 
4 N NK and design is incorporated 
; 5 Oy r 7 NUS q O. GGFD Yo PD anes 
S\N NATION AL LIBERTY W. “cge ZZ COMMERCIAL in “Bristol” planes. 
\ INSURANCE ORTIN 
A a8 . SPORTING 
N xf | AA IMARES 
N ) 3 
\ COMPANY the result of ten years 
pl \ highly specialized research 
\\ and practical development. 
Wk NINA NANAA AALAND RATTAN t 
SS (( f a a a 
Inquiries 
for territorial representation There is a ‘Bristol’ for 
inviled 


FIRE COTHERT. © COLLISION | ee 


INSURANCE AND IMMEDIATE ADJUSTMENTS 
WILLIAM G, RANELS 


— Representing — 


Lo THE BRITISH & COLONIAL AEROPLANE CO., Ltd. 
ave 512 Fifth Avenue New Yor x 


CHARLES H. PAYNE 
of 


AERO PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS, Inc. 
and 
PAYNE & RICHARDSON, Inc. 


SCanager 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


Not workmanship alone but unequaled safety and performance as 
well. Since October 1, 1918, the Paragon Trade Mark has been affixed 
To 7 to only actual Paragon designs, made or approved by Spencer Heazh. 
Our mammoth new plant and equipment, costing over $300,000, built 
by Paragon enterprise and on Paragon merit, tells the rest of the story. 


Suc ' THE ATLANTIC FLIGHT 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT was made possibile on schedule time by 
280 Madison Ave. PARAGON PROPELLERS 


Gelephone VANDERBILT 322 when other propellers failed 


: PARAGON Propellers 
and 
ay : Paragon SERVICE 


_ saved the day 
THE NATIONAL LIBERTY INSURANCE COMPANY : The new Booklet, Technical and Historical, free for the asking 


62 WILLIAM STREET : AMERICAN PROPELLER & MFG. CO. 
NEW YORK CITY E 1281-89 COVINGTON STREET 
b BALTIMORE, MD., U. S. A. 
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L:W-F- ENGINEERING-COMPANYine._ 
“COLLEGE-POINT: + ++ -NEW YOR? 
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| AIRPLANE INSURANCE 


FOR THE 
Manufacturer—Flyer Half of the 
Fire—Collision—Damage to Property of Others | American airmen 
have proved the 


Legal Liability—Life—Personal ‘Accident 
Conservative Rates—Best Companies 
PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 


HARRY M. SIMON 


Insuranee [xpert 
81 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. B 
“WORTH MORE 


Berling’s worth. 


a 
(REG. U.S PAT. OFF.) ft 
| 


Airplane Engines 


Reliable - Accessible - Efficient 
Supremacy proven by actual performance 
Ideal for Commercial Aeronautics 
Our new Catalog No. 259 will be mailed upon request 


F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Be. 
Hyde Park, Boston, Massachusetts 
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